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PREFACE, 


Ik  this  book  we  have  sought  to  give  an  account  of  a  department 
of  mathematics  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  fundamental. 
A  list  of  the  men  to  whom  the  successive  advances  of  the  subject 
are  due,  includes,  with  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  the  greatest 
French  and  German  mathematicians  of  the  century,  from  Cauchy 
and  Gauss  onward.  And  in  line  with  these  advances  lie  the  chief 
fields  of  mathematical  activity  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  legitimat^^B^^u)ns  of  elementary  analysis  lead  so 
directly  into  the  Theory^^^^Blons,  that  recent  writers  on  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  the  Calculus^W^,  give  theories  which  are  indispen- 
sable parts  of  our  subject.  But  since  these  theories  are  not  found 
in  many  current  text-books,  it  appears  most  convenient  for  the 
generality  of  readers  to  make  the  earlier  chapters  complete  in 
themselves.  Thus  an  account  is  given  in  ch.  i.  of  the  geometric 
representation  of  elementary  operations;  and  in  ch.  iii.,  before  the 
introduction  of  Weierstrass's  theory  of  the  analytic  function,  the 
theory  of  convergence  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

We  have  aimed  at  a  full  presentation  of  the  standard  parts  of 
the  subject,  with  certain  exceptions.  Of  these  exceptions,  three 
must  be  stated.  In  ch.  ii.,  the  theory  of  real  functions  of  a  real 
variable  is  given  only  so  far  as  seems  necessary  as  a  basis  for  what 
follows.  In  the  account  of  Abelian  integrals  (ch.  x.),  our  object  is 
to  induct  the  reader  as  simply  and  rapidly  as  possible  into  what  is 
itself  a  suitable  theme  for  more  than  one  large  volume.  And  we 
have  entirely  passed  over  the  automorphic  functions,  since  it  was 
not  possible  to  give  even  an  introductory  sketch  within  the  space  at 
our  disposal.  However,  an  account  of  some  of  Kronecker^s  work, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  Klein^s  recent  developments  of 
the  theory  of  Abelian  functions,  is  included  in  ch.  vi. ;  and  ch.  viii. 
is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  condensed  treatment  of  double  theta- 
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functions,  which  goes  further  than  is  necessary  for  our  immediate 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  the  subject  is  not  very  accessible  in  the 
English  language. 

Progress  is  intentionally  slow  in  some  places,  where  what  is 
required  is  a  formation  of  certain  new  concepts,  rather  than  au 
enlargement  of  ideas  that  pre-exist. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  Theory  of  Functions  in  the  order  of  those 
mathematical  studies  which  appear  in  all  curricula,  its  more  ele- 
mentary parts  can  be  attacked  with  advantage  so  soon  as  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Integral  Calculus  is  gained.  It  will  be  found 
that,  though  collateral  subjects  such  as  the  theory  of  Algebraic 
Equations  and  the  analytic  theory  of  Plane  Curves  are  freely 
referred  to,  a  previous  knowledge  of  them  is  rarely  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  what  follows.  It  may  be  added  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  present  subject  is  requisite  for  the  study 
of  the  modern  theory  of  Differential  Equations.  It  is  presupposed, 
for  example,  in  Dr.  Craig's  treatise^BflA 

The  many  writers  to  whom  w^^^^Riebted  for  theories  or  for 
elucidations  are,  of  course,  refer^Ko  in  the  text.  There  has 
appeared  quite  recently  the  very  important  treatise  of  Dr.  Forsyth, 
unfortunately  too  late  to  be  included  in  these  references. 

A  Glossary  is  added,  which  gives  the  principal  technical  terms 
employed  by  German  and  French  writers,  with  the  adopted  equiva- 
lents. The  page  on  which  these  equivalents  are  defined  will  be 
found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

To  our  respective  colleagues.  Professor  C.  A.  Scott  and  Professor 
E.  W.  .Brown,  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  for  valuable  assistance 
with  the  proof-sheets. 

May,  1893. 
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Geometbic  Intboduction. 


§  1.  A  real  number  x  can  be  represented  by  a  point  on  a 
straight  line,  which  lies  at  a  distance  x  units  of  length  from  a  fixed 
point  o  of  the  line ;  and  conversely  to  every  point  of  the  line  corre- 
sponds a  definite  number.  This  representation  presupposes  a  precise 
definition  of  irrational  real  numbers  (see  Chapter  II.)  ;  also  it 
raises  the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the  system  of  real  numbers. 

To  represent  the  com^^h^^^r  x  +  iy,  take  two  lines  ox,  oy  at 
right  angles  to  each  othe^^^^^^Hire  off  distances  om  along  oxy 
and  mp  parallel  to  oy,  suo^^^^^pi,  mp^x,  y  units  of  length. 
The  number  x  +  iy  is  consiSWRs  attached  to  the  point  p.  In 
this  representation,  neighbouring  numbers  are  attached  to  neigh- 
bouring points,  and  there  is  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between  the 
numbers  of  the  complete  number  system  and  the  points  of  the  plane. 


I 
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Fig.1 


Prom  this  point  of  view  the  complex  number  x  +  iy  is  attached 
to  the  point  whose  rectangular  Cartesian  co-ordinates  are  x,  y. 
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2  GEOMETRIC  INTRODUCTION. 

The  number  x  +  iy  can  be  replaced  by  a  single  symbol  2,  called  the 
affix  of  the  point.  We  shall  name  the  point  by  its  affix,  so  that 
by  the  point  z  we  shall  mean  the  point  to  which  z  or  x  +  iy  is 
attached.     It  is  understood  throughout  that  x  and  y  are  real. 

The  complex  number  is  constructed  out  of  two  elements,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  assuming  a  singly  infinite  series  of  values ;  this 
is  the  reason  that  it  needs  for  its  representation  a  doubly  infinite 
series  of  points.  The  plane  is  chosen  as  the  field  on  which  these 
points  are  to  lie ;  and  the  figure  formed  by  representing  points  in 
this  way  is  referred  to  as  Argand's  diagram.  Other  representations 
are  possible ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  sphere.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  establish  a  (1, 1)  correspondence  between  the  points  of  a  sphere 
and  the  doubly  infinite  series  of  values  of  z,  and  thus  to  use  the 
sphere  as  the  field  on  which  z  is  represented. 

§  2.    Absolute  value  and  amplitude. 

Let  p,  ^0  be  the  polar  co-ordinate^f  the  point  z,  where  0  ^  ^0  <  ^w. 
The  quantity  ^,  or  +  Va:^  +  it*  ^j^^/^^t  ahstfltUe  vaiue  or  modu- 
lus of  z,  and  is  denoted  by  ]  z  ^^^^^^^  absolute  value  is  repre- 
sented by  the  distance  of  the  p^^^^^^the  origin  taken  positively. 
The  umpUtuie  of  a  point  z  is  th^ffigle  ^0  +  2m7r,  where  m  is  any 
integer,  positive  or  negative.  It  differs  from  the  absolute  value  in 
not  being  one-valued.     It  may  be  denoted  by  am(z)* 

It  is  clear  that  as  z  describes  a  continuous  curve  in  the  plane  of  z 
(which  will  henceforth  be  called  the  2-plane),  \z\  changes  contin- 
uously. When  an  amplitude  of  z  has  been  selected,  that  of  any 
point  on  the  curve,  which  is  infinitely  near  to  z,  is  understood  to  be 
that  one  which  is  infinitely  near  to  the  selected  amplitude.  In  this 
way  the  amplitude  is  determined  throughout  the  curve.  There  is 
one  exception  to  the  continuity  of  the  amplitude;  when  2  passes 
through  the  origin,  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  ir  in  the  value 
of  its  amplitude.  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  choosing  for 
the  amplitude,  when  possible,  the  least  positive  turn  which  will 
bring  the  line  Ox  into  coincidence  with  the  line  Oz ;  this  turn,  which 
we  have  called  Oq,  may  be  called  the  chief  value  of  the  amplitude. 
This  plan  will  be  generally  adopted,  and  will  not  need  explicit  state- 
ment.    The  context  will  show  when  it  is  inapplicable. 

§  3.     Tlie  representation  of  the  point  Zi  +  z^ 
We  are  to  construct  the  point  whose  affix  is  the  sum  of  the 
affixes  of  two  given  points. 

*  The  amplitude  is  sometimes  cnlled  the  arfttneDt.  % 
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Let  ii  =  ^  +  jyo  z. = a^  +  iy» ; 

then  Zi  +  ti  =  Xi  +  Xj  +  Hyi  +  y,). 

The  cooTdinates  of  the  fourth  corner  z,  of  the  paxallelogram  0z,2si, 
are  «i  +  a^  3/1 4- y» ;   hence,  j,  is  the  point  which  represents  ^l  +  ^^ 

The  represeiitation  of  the  point  Zi  +  Zj  +  Zg. 

Let  2|,  z„  z,  he  any  three  points  in  the  plane.  The  point 
«!  +  J,  +  a,  can  be  found  by  the  following  construction :  draw  lines 
Zip,;  psp,  parallel  and  equal  to  Oz^  0-,.  The  point  pg  haa  for  its  affix 
2|  +  ^  +  V     And  so  on  for  the  sum  of  any  number  of  z's. 

§  4.    Subtractioji.   If  z,  +  z,  z=  z„  then  of  course  Xi—z,  =  Zf.   The 

construction  is  as  follows :  join  z,  to  z„  and  draw  Oz,  parallel  and 
equal  to  ZiZj.     The  point  zj  represents  the  difference  j^  —  z,. 

§  5.  Multiplication.  To  construct  the  point  ZiZ*  use  polar  coordi- 
nates, and  write  Zi  =  p,  (coi  =:pt(cos9,  +  t  sinO,).  By 
ordinary  multiplication   4 

SiJi  =  PiftJci  n(fl,  +  tf,)j, 

BO  that  the  point  ZiZ,  has  p  ^iPa  Oi  +  9s- 

We  see  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  absolute  values,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  product  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes;  this  has  been  proved  for  two 
factors,  and  can  be  proved  at  once  for  any  number. 

S  6.     Division.    Zi/Zj  =  pi  (cos  $1  +  i  sin  $,)/p,  <cos  6t  +  i  sin  6,) 
=  p,/p,-  {cos  (fl,  -  tf,)  +  isin  (fli  -fl,)i. 
Thus  the  absolute  value  of  a  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  absolute 
values,  and  the  amplitude  is  the  difference  of  the  amplitudes  of  the 


9  7.  So  far  we  have  treated  z  as  a  quantity  attached  to  a  point 
without  assigning  any  meaning  to  2  itself.  But  a  meaning  can  be 
assigned  to  z  which  is  very  useful  for  many  applications.  To  this 
we  now  proceed. 

Strokes.  When  the  magnitude  auddirection,  but  not  the  position, 
of  a  quantity  are  taken  into  account,  the  directed  quantity  is  called  a 
stroke  or  vector.  The  magnitude  is  called  its  absolute  value  or  mod- 
nlus ;  the  direction  of  the  stroke  {i.e.  its  inclination  to  some  fixed  line) 
is  called  its  amplitude  or  argument.  A  displacement  of  a  point  from 
the  position  a  to  the  position  6  is  a  stroke,  which  we  denote  by  ub. 
II  a  rigid  body  be  displaced  from  one  position  to  another,  without 
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rotation,  so  that  a,  Oi  are  displaced  to  b,  h^^  the  definition  implies 
that  the  strokes  ab  and  ajby  are  equal.  The  strokes  ah,  b^ai  are  not 
equal;  but  opposite.  Equality  of  strobes  implies  two  equalilks: 
equalitj  of  absolute  values  and  ei[malily  of  ampliludcg. 

In  the  comparison  of  strokes  it  is  convenient,  in  general,  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  initial  or  zero-point,  which  we  shall  call  the  origin, 

and  denote  by  0.     From  0  we  draw  a 
y  directed  straight  line  Ox,  which  serves  as 

zero  of  direction.     On  this  line  we  take 
points  a,  b  equidistant  from  0.     Then 
0      J  aj      60  =  Oa.    Now  by  the  expression  60  +  06 

^  is  meant  a  displacement  from  b  to  0,  fol- 

lowed by  a  displacement  from  0  to  6. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  evidently 
f*9'  2  zero,  or  60  +  06  =  0._Thu8  60  =  -  <06,  and 

Oa  =  60 ;  therefore  06  =  ( — 1 )  Oa.  In  this 
equation  we  may  regard  —1  as^^^|^|or  which  turns  Oo,  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  through  ^^^^^^^^r  Mark  off  in  the  line  0^ 
perpendicular  to  Oo;  points  c  anl^^^^HT  distances  from  0  are  equal 
to  that  of  a  or  6.  Let  %  be  the^^H^r  which  changes  the  stroke 
Oa  into  the  stroke  Oc.  Then  Oc  =  i  •  Oa,  and  we  may  regard  t  as  a 
turn  through  ^12,  counter-clockwise,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Now  06  arises  from  Oc  by  such  a  turn,  therefore 

06  =  i.0c  =  i*.0a. 

But  06  =  (-l)0a; 

hence  t*  •  Oa  =  (  —  1)  •  Oa. 

Since  the  operators  —  1  and  t*  have  the  same  effect  on  Oa,  we  are 
led  to  represent  the  operator  i  by  the  symbol  V  — 1,  and  to  interpret 
the  symbol  t  by  a  turn  through  a  right  angle.  If,  in  Fig.  2,  Oa  be  of 
length  1,  we  denote  it  merely  by  1,  and  generally  by  any  real 
positive  quantity  z  we  mean  the  stroke  Oa? ;  Oc  is  i  •  1,  or  simply  t, 
it  being  understood  that  the  subject  of  operation,  when  not  men- 
tioned, is  the  stroke  unity.  Further,  06  =  t*  =  — 1,  0S=  i^  =  — i, 
Oa  =  i*  =  1.  The  stroke  iy  is  the  line  which  joins  0  to  a  point  on 
the  axis  of  y,  distant  y  units  from  the  origin,  the  point  being  above 
or  below  the  line  Ox  according  as  ^r  is  positive  or  negative. 

To  interpret  the  sum  of  two  real  numbers,  say  2-f-3,  we 
suppose  the  displacement  3  to  follow  on  the  displacement  2,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  3  is  the  end  of  2.  Thus  in  a  sum  only  the  first 
stroke  is  drawn  from  the  origin.     We  define  the  addition  of  any 
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two  strokes  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  2  +  i3  shall  mean  two  steps 
to  the  right  and  3  upwards ;  the  sum  is  represented  by  the  single 
stroke  from  0  to  the  point  so  obtained.  If  we  write  2  =  a?  -f  ty,  we 
mean  that  the  stroke  from  the  origin  to  the  point  whose  co-ordinates 
are  x,  y  is  called  z. 

We  may,  then,  regard  z  as  a  stroke  drawn  from  the  origin  instead 
of  (as  at  first)  merely  the  point  which  marks  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
And  though  in  general  we  shall  represent  2;  by  a  point,  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  fall  back  on  the  underlying  stroke  idea.  We 
now  show  that  the  method  of  strokes  gives  interpretations  of  the 
fundamental  operations  which  agree  with  those  already  given. 

§  8.     The  addition  ofstrokea. 

The  sum  of  two  strokes  Zi^  z^  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
whose  sides  are  Zu  z^  and  Zi  +  ^s  means  that  Zi  begins  at  o  and  z^  at  Zi 
(see  Fig.  3).     To  add  several  strokes,  we  add  the  third  to  the  sum  of 


«i+^»+«s 


z^+z^ 


the  first  two,  giving  a  new  stroke ;  the  fourth  to  this,  and  so  on. 
Since  the  length  of  the  resultant  stroke  is  not  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  the  component  strokes,  we  have  the  theorem  that 
thfi.  absolute  value  of  a  sum  is  npt  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
absolute  values  of  the  terms. 

§  9.     Subtraction  of  two  strokes. 

Let  Zi  -f  Z2  =  ^8,  then  Z3  —  Zj  =  Zj.  Hence,  to  represent  the  differ- 
ence of  two  strokes  Zg,  z^,  let  both  start  from  the  origin  and  join  the 
point  Z)  to  the  point  Zj.    The  stroke  ZjZg  (Fig.  3)  represents  Z3  —  22- 

§  10.     Multiplication. 

Using  polar  co-ordinates,  x  -j-  iy  =  p  (cos  ^  -h  i  sin  0)  ;  we  may 
regard  this   expression  as  an  operator  on  the  stroke  1,  which  is 
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understood.  Then  this  stroke  1  is  to  be  stretched  in  the  ratio  p/l, 
and  turned  through  an  angle  6, 

To  multiply  z^  by  z^,  the  operator  Zi  is  to  affect  the  stroke  z^  in 
the  same  way  as  it  affects  unity  in  order  to  obtain  the  stroke  z^. 
Let  pf,  $2  be  the  absolute  value  and  amplitude  of  z^ ;  pi,  Oi  those  of  Zj. 
Then  we  must  stretch  p^  till  it  becomes  pip^,  and  increase  the  ampli- 
tude tfj  by  $1.    Thus  we  obtain  the  same  rule  as  before.* 

Geometrically,  if  the  triangle  Oz^^  be  similar  to  the  triangle  Ol^i, 
then  z^  represents  the  product  ZiZ^.  When  we  say  that  dbc  and  a'b'c^ 
are  similar,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  triangles  are  congruent, 
or  of  like  sign ;  abc  is  positive  when,  in  describing  the  perimeter 
from  a  to  c  by  way  of  6,  the  area  lies  on  the  left.  It  is  further  to 
be  understood  that  corresponding  angles  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  order,  i.e.  that  the  angles  at  a  and  a'  or  at  b  and  V  or  at  c 
and  c'  are  equal. 

§  11.  I  Division,    Let  z^/z^  =  Zi ;  therefore  z^  =  ZiZ^  =  z^i. 
Hence,  to  determine  z^,  we  j^^^^^^a  triangle  Olzi  similar  to 
the  triangle  Oz^ 


§  12.  The  interpretation  or  8flS  0  +  *  sin  ^  as  a  turn  through 
an  angle  tf  affords  an  immediate  proof  of  De  Moivre's  theorem.  For 
a  succession  of  turns  0i,  ^s,  ••-,  $t  is  effected  by  the  operator 

(cos  ff^  4- » sin  $t)  (cos  tf^.i  -f  i  sin  $i^_i)  •••  (cos  $i  -f  i  sin  Sj), 

and  the  single  turn  ^i-f^2  + ••• +^*  by 

cos  (^1  -}-  ^s  H h  6t)  -f  i  sin  (^i  -f  ^j  H h  6^), 

But  the  single  resultant  turn  produces  the  same  effect  as  the 
succession  (in  any  order)  of  component  turns,  therefore 

(cos  $1  -f  i  sin  Oi)  (cos  O^  + 1  sin  ^j)  •••  (cos  ^*  -f  *  sin  Oj) 

=  cos  ($1  -}-  tfa  +  •••  +  0^)+i  sin  (Oi  +  ^2  H h  ^*)- 

An  important  special  case  is  when  $1  =  0^=^  •-•=z0^  =  2\ir/k. 
The  formula  becomes 

(cos  2\v/Jc  +  i  sin  2kir/ky=z  cos  2Xir  -f  i  sin  2Xir  =  1. 

Hence  cos  2kir/k  -j- 1  sin  2\ir/k  is  a  A:th  root  of  unity,  and  the  k 
distinct  roots  are  obtained  by  making  X  =  0, 1,  •••,  A;  —  1. 


*  It  is  to  be  obierved  that  «,«s  ia  Dot  tho  product  of  two  vectors  in  the  Qaatemlon  senM, 
but  the  effect  of  an  operator  denoted  by  «i  on  a  vector  denoted  by  z^.  For  thla  reason  there  is 
an  advantage  In  replacing  the  word  vector  by  stroke,  [See  Clifford's  Common  Sense  of  the 
Exact  Sciences,  p.  199.] 
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§  13.  Powers  of  z.  The  positive  integral  power  is  included 
under  the  multiplication  law.  Let  the  absolute  value  of  2  be  p,  the 
amplitude  6.  Then  2*  has,  when  n  is  a  positive  integer,  an  absolute 
value  p*  and  an  amplitude  nO,  To  interpret  :f^^y  where  p  and  q  are 
integers^  call  its  absolute  value  p\  its  amplitude  ^.  By  z^^^  is  to  be 
understood  a  quantity  which,  when  multiplied  by  itself  g  —  1  times, 
gives  ^.  Therefore  pt^^  f/yq<fi=p9-\-2  Air,  where  X  is  any  integer. 
The  absolute  value  p  being  positive,  there  is  a  real  positive  value  of 
p'/*,  and  this  we  choose  for  p'.  The  amplitude  ^  haS  q  distinct  values, 
got  by  giving  to  X  the  values  0, 1,  2,  •••,  g  —  1.  No  two  of  these  are 
congruent  with  regard  to  2?r,  but  any  other  value  of  the  integer  X 
gives  an  angle  congruent  to  one  of  these  q  amplitudes.  The  absolute 
values  of  the  q  roots  are  equal  to  p\  and  the  amplitudes  form  an 
arithmetic  progression  of  q  terms,  for  which  the  common  difference 
is  2ir/g.  If  X  =  0  and  0  =  B^^  then  4>o  =  P^o/9  gives  the  clitef  root. 
The  representative  points  form  a  regular  q-gon. 

A  negative  power  is  the  quotient  of  1  by  a  positive  power. 

§  14.     The  Ajjthmetin  Mean  of  n  points  2,.  (r  =  l,  2,  •••,  n)  is 
the  point  defined  by  the  equation 

n 

z  =  1/n .  22^ 
1 

n  n 

Its  co-ordinates  are  1/n  •  Sa?^  1/n  •  2y^ ;  accordingly  the  point  is 

the  centroid  of  the  n  points. 

A  Geometric  Mean  of  n  points  z^   (r  =  l,  2,  •••,  n)  is  a  point 
defined  by  the  equation 

n 

7^  =  ZjZ2'"Z^  =  Uz^ 

1 

Thus  the  geometric  means  are  n  in  number,  and  form  a  regular 
polygon. 

In  particular,  the  geo- 
metric means  of  Zi,  z^  are 
the  points  z,  z\  which  lie  on 
the  bisectors  of  the  angles 

ZiOzjy  ^2^^i9  ^^  &  distance 
from  0  which  is  the  posi- 
tive square  root  of  \zi\  \z^\. 

These  points  are  more  prop-    -jT^  ^'^9-  ^ 

erly    the    geometric    means 

vMh  regard  to  the  origin.    A  geometric  mean  with  regard  to  any 
point  Zo  is  defined  by  the  equation 

(z--z,:)''  =  U(Zr-Zo). 
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The  Harmonic  Mean  of  n  points  (with  regard  to  the  origin)  is 

the  point  defined  by 

fi 

1 
The  harmonic  mean  with  regard  to  any  point  z^  is  defined  by 

n 

n/(2  -  «o)  =  2  \liZr  -  »o). 

The  arithmetic  mean  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
origin. 

§  15.  An  extension  of  the  Argand  representation  to  points  in  space  is  not 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  rules  of  ordinary  algebra. 

If  such  an  extension  be  possible,  a  point  (|,  17,  I*)  will  have  for  its  affix 
<  +  vn  +i^  The  product  of  two  such  expressions,  (o  4-  *&  -|-ic)(a  +  i/3  -^-jri)^ 
must  be  of  the  same  form.    Hence  t^,  t>',  /  must  be  linear  functions  of  i,  j. 

Let  <*=l>i  +  gii  +  r,j,  V=j*=J5,  +  g,i  +  r,j,  j*  =  p, -|- «si  4- r, j,  and  let 
the  product  in  question  be  zero.  This  requires  that  the  constant  term  and  the 
coefficients  of  i,  j  shall  vanish  separately.    Let  the  resulting  equations  be 

Dro  +  Jg'r^  +  F^7  =  0    (r  =  l,  2,  3). 

These  equations  can  be  satisfied  by  values  of  a,  /3,  7  other  than  a=/3=7=:0, 

provided  A  =  0,  where 

2>i    H^    Fi 

Jj^    -^i    F^ 
A    -fi?,    Jf, 


A  = 


Now  A  is  a  cubic  expression  in  a,  &,  c.  If  real  values  be  given  to  b,  c,  the 
equation  A  =  0  must  have  one  real  root ;  choose  this  for  a.  Thus  the  product 
(a  +  lb  +  jc)  (a  -I-  f/3  +  jy)  can  be  made  to  vanish  in  cases  when  neither  of  the 
factors  vanishes,  a  result  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  algebra.  [See 
Kdnigsberger,  Elliptische  Functionen,  p.  10;  Stolz,  Allgemelne  Arithmetik, 
•t.  ii.  ch.  1.] 

§  16.     Continuity  of  one-valued  functions. 

When  to  each  value  of  a  complex  variable  z  another  complex 
variable  w  is  assigned,  so  that  when  z  is  given,  w  can  be  constructed 
uniquely,  lo  is  a  one-valued  furhction  of  z.  When,  for  a  given  z,  n 
values  of  w  exist,  w  is  an  n-vaXued  function  of  z* 

A  QBie-valued  function  /(»}  is  continuous  at  a  point  2  =  a  of  a 
rCjgion  if  to  every;  positive  quantity  c,  however  small,  a  positive 
quantity  8  can  be  assigned,  such  that  for  all  points  z  of  the  region 
for  which  1 2  —  a  |  <  8, 

l/(^)-/(a)|<*. 

*  The  idea  of  a  fuoction  will  be  more  carefully  coosidered  In  Chapters  n.  and  m. 
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For  example,  if  m  be  a  positive  integer,  2*  is  a  continuous  one- 
valued  function  of  z  at  every  finite  point  a.    For  let  2  —  a  =  A ;  then 

ar  -  a*  =  mar-^h  +  '^{'^-^)  aT'V  +  ..., 
therefore  (§8) 

By  taking  |  h  \  small  enough,  the  series  on  the  right  can  be  made 
<  any  given  positive  quantity  c ;  let  8  be  such  a  value  of  |  /i.  | ;  then, 
when  1 2  —  a  I  <  8,  1 2**  —  a*  |  <  c,  and  therefore  a!"  is  continuous  at 
2  =  a. 

If  m  be  a  negative  integer,  2*  is  discontinuous  at  2  =  0. 

A  function  is  continuous  in  a  region  if  it  be  continuous  at  all 
points  of  that  region. 

The  sum  of  two  functions,  which  are  continuous  at  z  =  a,  is 
continuous  at  z  =  a.    For  if,  given  c,  we  can  assign  S^  and  S,  so  that 

when  I  2  -  a  I  <  81,  \fi(z)  -/i(a)  |  <  e, 

and  when  1 2  —  a  |  <  Sj,  |/j(2)  —/2(a).  |  <  e, 

then,  when  1 2  —  a  |  <  the  smaller  of  the  two  Si  and  82, 

l/i  W  +fM  -/i(a)  -/2(a)  I  <  1/1(2)  -Ma)  I  -h  1/2(2)  -Ma) 

<2€. 

Corollary, — The  same  theorem  holds  for  the  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  functions.     In  particular 

w=^c^:r-\-  c«_i2''-'  H h  Co, 

where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  is  a  continuous  function  at  every 
finite  point.  Such  a  function  is  called  an  integral  rational  function, 
or  shortly,  an  integral  function. 

The  quotient  of  two  integral  functions  is  called  a  rational  function. 
It  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  prove  that  a  rational  function  is  con- 
tinuous at  a  finite  point  a,  unless  the  denominator  is  zero  at  a. 

The  integral  and  rational  functions  are  special  cases  of  the  aZ^e- 
hrai<:fum:tion,  which  is  defined  by  the  algebraic  equation  F(w'^,  2")  =0, 
where  F(i(f*,  2*)  is  an  integral  function  of  both  2  and  w,  of  degrees  m 
in  2  and  n  in  w* 


*  DeflnitloDB  similar  to  those  of  this  article  are  required  in  the  case  of  several  independent 
Tsrlables.  In  particular,  a  one-valued  function  /(^i,  2«,  ••••  Zf.)  Is  continuous  at  Oj,  <if, ...,  Or  if  to 
BO  arbitrary  positive  c  positive  quantities  8^  can  be  assigned  such  that 

l/t«i.  »»  "M  «r)  -/t«if  <h»  •••»  ar)l<«  vhen  I «« - a^ | K^^t  where « » 1,  2, ..., r. 
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§  17.  In  the  Caxtesian  geometry  of  two  dimensions  we  consider 
an  integral  algebraic  equation  between  two  variables,  F(Xj  y)  =  0. 
For  graphical  purposes  x  and  y  must  be  real,  but  to  maintain  the 
generality  of  the  algebraic  processes  employed,  imaginary  points  are 
introduced. 

(i.)  The  values  x,  y,  when  both  real,  are  the  affixes  of  real 
points  on  two  straight  lines  ox,  oy,  which  are  both  axes  of  real 
numbers;  but  besides  these  real  points,  there  may  be  imaginary 
points  on  the  axes,  to  which  complex  numbers  are  attached. 

(ii.)  The  curve  does  not  represent  the  values  of  either  x  ov  y 
separately,  but  merely  shows  to  the  eye  the  relation  between  the 
real  variable  x  and  the  corresponding  y,  when  real. 

In  the  Theory  of  Functions  F(io,  «)  =  0  is  an  equation  in  which 
both  w  and  z  are  complex,  and  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  constants 
may  be  complex.  To  represent  z  a  complete  plane  is  needed.  The 
values  of  w  which  correspond  to  a  given  z  are  represented  by  as 
many  points  in  the  to-plane,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as 
the  «-plane.    When  we  wish  to  show  to  the  eye  the  relation  of  «?  to 

z,  we  seek  to  draw  the  paths  and 

' 1 +—    (-A)       mark  the   regions   in  the  w-plane, 

which  correspond  to  assigned  paths 
and  regions  in  the  2^-plane. 

The  origin  in  the  to-plane  will  be 
W     denoted  by  0'. 
*"^"""~""^""""^— "^^  A  most  important  difference  be- 

^  tween    the    theories    of    real    and 

complex  variables  lies  in  the  face  that  in  the  former  the  routes 
from  a  point  a  to  a  point  6,  are  restricted  to  the  straight  line  ah 
(Fig  6,  A) ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  infinitely  many  paths  apb  connect 
a  and  6  (Fig.  6,  B), 

§  18.     The  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses  made  of  the  geometric  representation 
of  the  complex  variable  was  in  the  proof  that  the  equation 

w=f(z)=z%c^z<  =  0 

0 

has  n  roots.  While  z  ranges  over  the  whole  plane,  w  ranges  over 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  to-plane.  Let  us  assume  that  w  never  reaches 
0',  then  there  must  be  some  point  or  points  in  the  «-plane  for  which 
to  is  at  a  minimum  distance  p'  from  0'.  Let  the  circle  whose  centre 
is  0'  and  radius  p'  be  called  F.  By  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  for 
to  to  move  into  the  interior  of  F,  whatever  be  the  jr-path.     We  shall 
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disprove  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that  when  z  +  h  describes  a 
small  circle  once  round  z,  w'  =f{z  +  h)  turns  at  least  once  round  w. 
By  the  theory  of  equations, 

w'  — «?  =  2^7^(2) /r  I. 

(i.)  Let  f'(z)  ^  0,  and  let  w'  -  «?  =  7*  {/'(«)  +£{.  When  |  A  |  is 
sufficiently  small,  |  i  \  becomes  less  than  an  arbitrarily  assigned 
small  positive  quantity  £,  by  §  8;  and  am  (/'(«) 4-f)  tends  to  the 
limit  am  f  (z) .  Hence,  approximately,  «?'  —  «?  =  Uf  (z) .  Now  am  (h) 
takes  all  values  from  0  to  2ir  and  amf\z)  remains  constant,  while 
z-k-h  describes  the  small  circle.  Hence  am  {to'  —  w)  increases  by 
2ir.  This  shows  that  w'  describes  a  small  closed  path  once  round 
10,  and  penetrates  into  F,  contrary  to  hypothesis. 

(ii.)  Let  f'{z)  =  0.  All  the  coefficients  cannot  vanish,  since  the 
last  coefficient  is  a  constant.  Let  f{z)/r\  be  the  first  of  the 
coefficients  which  does  not  vanish.  The  approximate  equation 
tc' ^w=:^hrf^(z)/rl  shows  that  «?'  turns  r  times  round  w,  while  z 
describes  its  circle.  As  before,  this  leads  to  a  result  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  original  hypothesis. 

It  results  from  this  argument  that  there  is  a  value,  say  Zi,  for 
which/(2)  =  (2  —  2i)/i(2).  By  the  same  argument  fi{z)  =  («  —  Z2)f2{z)j 
and  so  on.  Thus  f{z)  has  as  many  zeros  as  dimensions.  [See 
Argand,  Sur  une  mani^re  de  repr^senter  les  quantit^s  imaginaires. 
Reprint  of  1874;  Clifford's  Collected  Works,  p.  528;  Chrystal's 
Algebra,  t.  i.,  p.  244.] 

A  result  of  Cauchy's  follows  at  once.    We  have 

Therefore  the  amplitude  oif{z)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  am- 
plitudes of  a,  2  — 2i,2  — 22J  •••j2  — 2«.  Now  let  2  describe  a  closed 
contour  returning  to  its  starting  point. 
If  a  root  2,  be  inside  the  contour,  the 
amplitude  of  z  —  Zr  increases  continu- 
ously, and  the  final  amplitude  is  greater 
than  the  initial  amplitude  by  27r  (Fig.  7, 
A).  If  Zr  be  outside  the  contour,  the 
amplitude  returns  to  the  old  value 
(Fig.  7,  B).  Hence  if  «  be  the  number 
of  roots  inside  the  contour,  the  change 
in  the  amplitude  of  z  is  2tr8, 

§  19.  When  a  function  has  more  than  one  value  for  a  given  2, 
each  value  is  called  a  branch  of  the  function.    Each  branch  is  a  one- 
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valued  and  continuous  function  at  z,  certain  critical  points  being 
excluded.  Its  analytic  expression  is,  in  general,  only  possible  by 
the  aid  of  infinite  series.  For  example,  an  algebraic  function,  given 
by  i?'(i(7**,  a;"*)  =  0  has  w  branches  (§  18);  the  critical  points  are 
those  at  which  a  branch  is  infinite  or  equal  to  another  branch. 
Except  at  these  points,  each  branch  is  evidently  one-valued,  and 
will  be  proved  to  be  continuous.*     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

§  20.  Since,  when  z  is  given,  x  and  y  are  also  given,  any  func- 
tion w  of  the  real  variables  x  and  y  was  termed  by  Cauchy  a  function 
of  z.    Let  w  =  tt  4-  iVf  where  w,  v  are  real  functions  oixy  y,  also  let 

w>  V;   ^j   -^9   -T"!    r^  be  continuous  functions  of  x,  y,  at  the  point 
oO/     oy    GX    oy 

z.  We  propose  to  find  the  necessary  conditions  in  order  that 
{du -\- idv)  / {dx  •\- idy)  may  be  independent  of  dy/dx.  Let  x^  y,  z 
receive  increments  Ax,  Ay,  Az  (  =  Aa;  -h  t  Ay ) ;  then 

u{x  +  ^,y  +  Ay)--u{x,y)==Ax(^  +  (,\+Ay(^^^rjX 

v{x  +  Ax,y  +  Ay) -  v{x,  y)  =  Aa?^g  +  (,)+  ^y(~  + 172), 
where  ^1,  ^2>  Vn  V^  tend  to  zero  simultaneously  with  Aa,  Ay.    Hence, 

Aa;  -I-  iAy  1  +  {  ^ 

Ax 

The  limit  of  the  expression  on  the  right  is 


dx\By        Syj 


Bu  .   .8v  ,  dy  fhu  ,   ,M^ 


dx 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  this  limit  be  inde- 
pendent of  dy/dx,  I.e.  independent  of  the  mode  of  approach  to  z,  is 


8w  ,    .8v      .fSu  ,    .Bv\ 
8y       By       \Bx       BxJ 


and  this  condition  is  equivalent  to  the  two 

Su_Bv    Su 8u  ..  . 

Bx^By    By~     Bx ^^'^ 

*The  deftniUon  of  continuity  assigns  no  meaning  to  the  phrase '  continuous  function '  except 
when  for  the  region  In  question  the  function  la  one- valued.  When  the  phrase  occura,  the  atten- 
tion is  fixed  on  a  continuous  branch  of  the  function ;  and  the  points  where  there  Is  confusion  of 
branches  are  to  be  excluded,  for  the  present,  from  the  region  considered. 
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Analytic  expressions,  which  involve  x,  y  only  in  the  combination 
x-l-iy,  satisfy  these  relations.  Cauchy  used  for  such  analytic  ex- 
pressions the  term  monogenic  function.  As  we  shall  be  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  functions  of  this  kind  it  is  convenient  to 
omit  the  adjective.  Functions  such  as  x—iy,  a?  —  y^,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  functions  of  z,  inasmuch  as  they  are  non-monogenic. 

The  equations  (i.)  are  equivalent  to 

to~<"^ ^"•''' 

and  sufficient  conditions  in  order  that  a  function  of  x  and  y  may 
possess  a  determinate  differential  quotient  which  is  independent 
of  dy/dx,  are  that  iw/&x,  Bw/8y  are  to  be  continuous  and  satisfy 
the  equation  (ii.)  throughout  a  region  which  encloses  z,  [See 
Harnack's  Diff.  Calc,  trans,  by  G.  L.  Cathcart,  p.  141.]  It  wiU  be 
seen  subsequently  that  the  initial  assumptions  as  to  the  continuity 
of  u,  t7,  and  of  their  first  derivatives,  imply  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  remaining  derivatives.  Hence,  by  ordinary  differen- 
tiation, it  follows  from  (i.)  that  u,  v  satisfy 

?^  +  ^  =  0,    ^+^  =  0 (iii.) 

The  equations  (iii.)  show  that  u,  v  are  solutions  of  Laplace's  equa- 
tions for  two  dimensions.  It  is  evident  from  (i.)  that  the  solutions 
u  and  V  are  related.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  well-known  conjugate 
functions  of  Physics.  [See  Clerk  Maxwell's  Electricity  aud  Magnet- 
ism, 3d  ed.,  t.  i.,  p.  285;  Minchin's  Uniplanar  Kinematics,  p.  226.] 

§  21.  A  theorem  of  great  importance  follows  from  the  fact  that 
dw/dz  does  not  depend  on  dz,*  Let  z,  Zi,  z^  be  three  near  points  in 
the  z-plane  and  w,  Wi,  w^  the  corresponding  points  of  a  branch  w ;  then 

lim  («?!  —  w)/{Zi  —  «)  =  lim  (lo,  —  ti7)/(2»  —  z). 

Hence,  if  dw/dz  be  neither  zero  nor  infinite, 

lim  («72  —  w)/{wi  —  w)  =  lim  («2  —  ^)/{^i  —  2j). 

Now  the  absolute  value  of  (z2  —  z)/{zi  —  z)  is  the  ratio  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  z^zz^,  and  the  amplitude  is  the  included 
angle^  Therefore  the  triangles  WiWWg,  z^zz^  are  ultimately  similar. 
In  other  words,  corresponding  figures  in  the  two  planes  are  similar 
in  their  infinitesimal  parts,  except  at  points  which  make  dw/dz  =  0, 
or  Qo.    The  scale  dw/dz  depends  upon  the  part  selected. 

*  Riemann  (Werke,  p.  5)  defined  a  f unctloa  of  «  at  a  variable  whose  differential  quotient 
It  independent  of  dt. 
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The  significance  of  the  equations  dvo/dz  =  0,  dw/dz  =  oo  can  be  readily  dis- 
covered in  the  case  of  the  algebraic  function.  It  will  appear  from  the  theory  of 
series  (Chapters  III.,  IV.),  which  affords  a  precise  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  func- 
tions, that  for  a  finite  pair  of  values  to,  z  the  condition  dw/dz  =  oo  requires  that 
two  or  more  values  of  w  become  equal  at  z,  so  that  to  cannot  be  regarded  as  one- 
valued.  Similarly  it  will  appear  that  dw/dz  =  0  requires  that  two  or  more 
values  of  z  become  equal  at  w.  Accordingly  the  theorem  holds  when  the  corre- 
spondence between  to,  2;  is  (1,  1)  at  and  near  the  points  considered.  It  is  not 
implied  that  near  points  at  which  dw/dz  is  neither  zero  nor  infinite,  to  must 
be  one-valued.  There  may  be  values  of  w  and  z  which  aSord  more  than  one 
value  of  dyj/dz.    (See  Chapter  IV.) 

If,  for  a  given  pair  w,  z,  n  values  of  w  and  m  values  of  z  become  equal,  the 
theory  of  series  will  show  that  an  angle  in  the  to-plane  is  to  an  angle  in  the 
2;-plane  in  the  ratio  m/n.  As  a  simple  example  consider  to^  =  sfl.  Here  three 
points  z  correspond  to  two  points  to,  and  when  any  one  of  the  three  «'s  describes 
a  circle,  whose  centre  is  0,  with  angular  velocity  u,  each  to  describes  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  0',  with  angular  velocity  3  w/2. 

Transformations  which  conserve  angles  are  known  as  isogonal, 
or  orthomorphic ;  and  the  one  figure  is  called  the  conform  represen- 
tation of  the  other. 

If  to  =  w  -f-  lu  be  a  one-valued  monogenic  function  oi  x  +  iy,  the 
systems  of  orthogonal  straight  lines  x  =  a,  y  =  b  transform  into 
systems  of  orthogonal  curves  in  the  w-plane.  There  may  be  excep- 
tion at  points  given  by  dw/dz  =  0. 

We  proceed  to  a  brief  discussion  of  some  simple  cases  of  ortho- 
morphic transformation. 

§  22.     I.   w  =  az  +  b.    Let  z  describe  any  curve. 

The  MHSurve  is  obtained  from  the  z-curve  by  (1)  changing  the 
length  of  each  vector  from  the  origin  in  the  ratio  |  a  | :  1,  (2)  turning 
the  curve  about  the  origin  through  an  angle  =  am  (a),  (3)  giving 
the  curve  a  displacement  b.  The  nature  of  the  curve  is  evidently 
unaltered  by  these  processes, 

§23.  II.  w=s^. 

Let        2  =  p  (cos  0  +  i  sin  d),  w  =  p'  (cos  tf'  +  %  sin  ff). 

Then  p'  =  pS  ^'  =  2  ft 

When  z  describes  the  line  p  cos  {0  —  a)=K,w  describes  the  curve 

p'C0S«(^72-a)  =  ic«, 

a  parabola  with  focus  at  the  origin  0'.  When  the  line  passes  through 
0,  K  =  0 ;  $  and  O  +  v  give  congruent  values  of  6' ;  and  the  tt?curve is 
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a  line  from  0'  to  infinity,  described  twice.    A  semicircle  with  centre 
at  0  gives  a  circle  with  centre  at  0'. 

If  z  describe  a  circle,  with  centre  a  (which  may  without  loss  of  generality 
be  taken  on  the  real  axis)  and  radius  c,  then 


and  the  to-curve  is 


p2  _  2  ap  cos  ^  =  c'  -  a», 
p'-2a  \/?costf'/2  =  c«-  o^ 


a  Cartesian.  Since  there  is  a  node  at  e'  =  r,  p'  =  c^  -  a*,  the  cuire  must  be  a 
lima^n  with  a  focus  at  the  origin.  [See  Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  3d  edi- 
tion, p.  262.] 


0+0 


Fig.  8 


To  study  the  relations  between  the  «-path  and  the  t<v-path,  we  observe  that, 
since  both  z  and  —z  give  the  same  point  to,  the  lima9on  corresponds  not  only  to  the 
circle  already  considered,  but  equally  to  another  circle,  the  two  forming  a  figure 
symmetric  with  regard  to  the  origin  (Fig.  8).  The  points  of  intersection  of 
these  circles  give  the  same  to-point,  say  n'.  If  we  start  from  n  and  describe  the 
right-hand  circle  positively,  when  2;  is  at  —  n,  to  has  returned  to  n',  so  that 
the  arc  n,  —  n  of  the  circle  gives  a  loop  of  the  to-path.  The  other  arc  —n^  n 
gives  another  loop  of  the  to-path.  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  to  con« 
trast  the  manners  in  which  the  nodes  arise  In  this  paragraph  and  in  §  47. 
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§  24.     III.  w  =  Z\ 

Here  p'  =  p%  fl'  =  nO.    The  line  p  cos  fl  =  k  gives  the  curve 

p'*/*costfyn  =  K. 

We  then  get  a  well-known  group  of  curves.  A  fundamental  property 
of  these  curves  follows  from  the  principle  of  isogonality.  Let  ^  be 
the  angle  which  the  2^1ine  makes  with  the  stroke  z ;  then  ^  is  also 
the  angle  which  the  lo-curve  makes  with  the  stroke  to.  Since  6'=  n$, 
and  tf  -f  ^  =  w/2,  therefore  ^  =  7r/2  —  ff/n,  the  property  in  question. 


Fig.  9 


The  half-line  fl'  =  /3  (mod  2^)  represents  the  n  equiangular  half- 
lines  6=(p  -\-  2m7r)/n  (m  =  0, 1,  •••,  n  —  1),  while  the  whole  line 
20' =  2  p  represents  the  2n  equiangular  half-lines  d  =  (/J  +  mir)/n 
(m  =0, 1,  •••,  2n  —  1),  which  make  up  n  whole  lines. 

The  circle  p»  -  2a/>  coa^  +  a'  =  c^ 

gives  the  curve  p'V»  -  2a/>'i/'»  cos  ^y  n  +  a'*  =  c'. 


Fig.  10 
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This  curre  is  easily  sketched  directly  from  the  relation  w  =  g^.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  take  n  =  3  and  suppose  that  the  origin  o  is  inside  the  circle  and  that 
the  axis  of  x  is  a  diameter.  The  points  whose  amplitudes  are  ±  ir/3  give  the 
same  value  of  to,  i.e.  give  a  node ;  the  points  whose  amplitudes  are  ±2ir/S  give 
another  node.  As  am  (z)  increases  from  0  to  ir,\g\  (Fig.  10)  decreases,  and 
therefore,  as  am  (to)  increases  from  0  to  3  ir,  { to  |  decreases. 

§  25.     IV.        w  =  cuf  4-  62*  where  a,  b  are  real. 

Let  e  describe  a  unit  circle  with  centre  0  ;  let  the  angular  velocity  be  unity. 
The  motion  of  to  is  the  composition  of  two  rotations :  (1)  a  point  to,  rotates  with 
angular  velocity  j>  in  a  circle  of  radius  a,  centre  0' ;  (2)  lo  rotates  with  angular 
velocity  ^  in  a  circle  of  radius  b,  centre  lOy  The  motion  is  thus  epicyclic.  The 
reduction  to  trochoidal  motion  can  be  effected  in  two  ways. 


(1)  If  we  divide  the  stroke  to,  at  I,  and  draw  circles  as  in  Fig.  11,  choos- 
ing Z  so  that  the  arcs  7m,  In  are  equal,  then  to  is  a  point  fixed  in  the  circle  (tOj) 
which  rolls  on  the  circle  (0').  This  happens  if  the  radii  of  the  circles  be  in  the 
ratio  (q  —p)/p,  so  that  the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  is  (9  —  p)<z/g,  that  of  the 
moving  circle  pa/q. 

(2)  We  may  write  our  original  relation  in  the  form 

to  =  6«ff  +  azp ; 

interchanging  a,  b  and  p,  g,  the  same  curve  is  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  circle 
of  radius  qb/p  on  a  fixed  circle  of  radius  (p  —  q)  b/p,  the  tracing-point  being 
at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  the  rolling  circle. 

The  to-path  becomes  cycloidal  when  the  tracing-point  is  on  the  rolling  circle, 
i.€,  when  pa  =  qb,  A  convenient  pair  of  equations  for  the  trochoid  is  obtained 
by  vrriting  to  for  the  complex  quantity  conjugate  to  to.    Then,  since  i^  =  1, 

to  =  (W  -I-  ft«ff,  to  =  az  p  -\-  bz-9. 
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§26.  V.  Ill  III.  let  n  =  -l;  then  p'=l/p,  tf'=-tf.  If  w 
be  represented  on  the  2-plane,  the  point  w  has  polar  co-ordinates  1/p 
and  —  6y  and  is  therefore  the  reflexion  in  the  real  axis  of  the 
geometric  inverse  of  z  with  respect  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity 
and  centre  0.  This  combination  of  reflexion  and  inversion  is  called 
by  Professor  Cayley  quasi-inversion. 

Since  wz  =  l,  to  each  value  of  z^  other  than  zero,  corresponds 
one  value  w,  but  when  2  =  0,  to  =  oo .  This  leads  us  to  consider 
infinity  as  consisting  of  a  single  point,  not  of  infinitely  many.  In 
Ahe  Theory  of  Functions,  all  points  at  an  infinite  distance  from  0  are 
supposed  to  coalesce  in  a  single  point  z  =  co, 

§  27.  To  make  this  supposition  a  natural  one  Neumann,  follow- 
ing out  one  of  Kiemann's  ideas,  chose  as  the  field  of  the  complex 
variable  a  sphere  instead  of  a  plane.  Let  0,  0'  be  opposite  points  on 
a  sphere  of  diameter  1.  Take  the  tangent  plane  at  o  as  z-plane. 
Join  each  point  z  to  0',  and  let  the  joining  line  cut  the  sphere  at  p. 
Then  the  value  2;  is  to  be  attached  to  p,  and  we  may  treat  the  sphere 
as  the  field  on  which  z  assumes  all  its  values.    Each  point  at  a 
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finite  distance  in  the  plane  is  replaced  by  a  single  point  on  the 
sphere,  but  all  the  infinitely  distant  points  of  the  plane  are  replaced 
by  the  single  point  0'.  This  process  of  replacing  the  plane  by  the 
sphere  may  be  regarded  as  the  converse  of  stereographic  projection ; 
or,  again,  as  the  inversion  of  the  s^plane  with  regard  to  the  external 
point  0'. 

Let  the  tangent  plane  at  0'  be  the  w-plane,  with  0'  as  origin,  and 
the  line  O'u  in  which  ojOO'  meets  this  plane  as  real  axis.  Let  angles 
be  measured  counter-clockwise  for  observers  standing  on  the  sphere 
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at  0  and  0',  and  let  the  line  Op  meet  the  to-plane  at  w.  Then  the 
amplitude  of  w  =  —  (the  amplitude  of  z).  Again,  since  the  triangles 
Ww,  zOO'   are  each  similar  to  OpO', 

I  w  I  =  1. 


Hence  wz  =  l,  or  the  curve  traced  out  by  w  is  the  representa- 
tion, for  toz  =  l,  of  the  z-curve.  When  z  describes  positively  a 
curve  which  includes  0,w  describes  negatively  a  curve  which  includes 
0' ;  but  otherwise  a  positive  description  of  the  s^-path  is  accompanied 
by  a  positive  description  of  the  to-path. 

This  transformation  w  ==  1/z  is  of  great  use,  for  by  its  help  the 
consideration  of  the  behaviour  of  a  function  of  to  at  to  =  0  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  a  function  of  2;  at  z  =  co. 

§  28.  The  transformation  wz  =  k  gives  |  to  |  1 2;  |  =  |  A;  {,  and 
am  to  +  am  z  =  am  Ac.  It  is  (1)  an  inversion  with  respect  to  a 
circle,  centre  0  and  radius  |A:^'|,  (2)  a  reflexion  in  a  line  which 
bisects  the  angle  aOk.    That  is,  it  is  a  quasi-inversion. 

Now  any  circle  remains  a  circle  after  inversion  and  also  after 
reflexion.  Hence,  any  circle  in  the  s^-plane  becomes  a  circle  in  the 
to-plane.    The  following  are  the  special  cases :  — 

(1)  A  circle  through  the  origin  in  the  i^plane  becomes  a  line  in 
the  to-plane  (i.e.  a  circle  of  infinite  radius) ; 

(2)  A  line  in  the  z-plane  becomes  a  circle  through  0' ; 

(3)  A  line  through  0  becomes  a  line  through  0'. 

When  to  and  z  are  represented  in  the  same  plane,  all  the  pairs 
of  points  which  satisfy  wz  =  k  are  .said  to  form  an  involution. 
The  points  ±  y/kj  at  which  to  and  z  coincide,  are  the  double  points  \ 
the  points  of  a  pair  are  said  to  be  conjugate ;  and  the  point  z  =  0, 
whose  conjugate  is  2;  =  00,  is  the  centre  of  the  involution.* 

§  29.     The  most  general  bilinear  transformation  is 

to  =  (oz -I- 6)/(<» -I- d). 

It  contains  four  constants,  but  only  three  ratios.  We  may  there- 
fore assume  any  relation  between  a,  &,  c,  d.  The  most  suitable  one 
is  od  —  6c  =  1. 

This  transformation  can  be  built  up  out  of  simpler  ones,  for 
writing  to— a/c=to',  z+d/c=z\  so  as  to  change  both  origins,  we  get 

to'  =  -  l/c*z', 

*  Generallyi  If  U  and  V  be  Integral  fanctiona  of  «,  of  degree  n»  the  points  given  by 
17+ A  Fa  0,  wbere  A  1b  arbitrary,  form  an  n-fc  Involntlon.  When  na2,  this  gives  a  relation 
between  two  points  of  the  form  «i«s  — m(^i  +  S|) -fv^O;  when  «t»»i  «i»fif  and  taking  jn  as 
a  new  origin  we  have  a  relation  of  the  form  in  question. 
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which  is  the  quasi-inversion.  Accordingly,  circles  change  into 
circles  with  the  following  exceptions :  — 

(1)  A  line  through  the  ^'-origin,  that  is,  a  line  through  —  djc  in 
the  s^plane^  becomes  a  line  through  ajc  in  the  t(>-plane ; 

(2)  A  circle  through   —  d/c  becomes  a  line  through  ajc^ 

(3)  A  line  in  the  z-plane  becomes  a  circle  through  a/c. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  zz:z-'d/CyW=^cc,  and  when 
z  =  cojW=z  a/c.  Hence  if  we  regard  a  straight  line  as  a  circle  of 
infinite  radius,  the  bilinear  transformation  transforms  cii'cles  into 
circles,  without  exception.  We  shall  now  show  that  the  transfor- 
mation is  orthomorphic  throughout  the  plane.     We  have 

dw/dz  =  l/{cz  +  dy. 

The  doubtful  points  are  z  =  —  d/c^  to  =  oo ,  and  2;  =  oo ,  to  =  a/c. 

To  study  what  happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  « =  00 ,  write 
z  =  1/z'f  and  examine  the  behaviour  of  w  in  the  region  of  the  new 
origin  2'  =  0.     We  have 

«;  =  (a-f  bz')/(c  +  dz^), 

dw/dz'  =  {be  -  ad)/{c  +  dz^. 

Hence  when  2''=0,  w=sa/Cf  dw/dz' =—l/(^y  and  the  transforms^- 
tion  is  orthomorphic  at  2  =  00 .    If  the  equation 

w  =  (dz  +b)/(cz  +  d) 

be  solved  for  z  and  w  be  put  =  1/w',  we  find  in  the  same  way  that 
dz/dw'  is  finite  and  not  zero,  when  w'  =  0.  Thus  the  orthomorphism 
exists  throughout  the  plane. 

Take  four  points  z^^  z^,  z^  z^  and  let  the  corresponding  lo's  be 
u?i,  W2,  w^  W74.     Then 

Wr  =  (az,  +  b)/{cZr  4-  d),  w,  =  (az.  +  b)/{cz,  +  d), 

Wr  - 10,  =  {ad  —  be)  {Zr  -  z,\/{czr  +  d)  {cz,  +  d). 
Hence 

{tt\-W,){w^-W^)/{Wi^W^){W2-W^)=^{z^'-Zi){Zj^-'Z^)/{Zi^Zi)(Zi-Z^y 

Each  of  these  is  called  an  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points 
considered,  and  we  have  the  theorem  that  an  anharmonic  ratio  is 
unchanged  by  a  bilinear  transformation.  [This  theorem  was  given  by 
Mobius :  Die  Theorie  der  Kreisverwandtschaft  in  rein  geometrischer 
Darstellung.    Abh.  d.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  W.,  t.  ii. ;  or  Gres.  Werke,  t. 

ii.] 
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Since  the  relation  between  w  and  z  involves  three  arbitrary 
ratios,  any  three  points  in  the  to-plane  can  be  made  to  correspond  to 
any  three  points  in  the  «-plane.  Mobius's  theorem  then  gives  the 
point  in  the  lo-plane,  which  corresponds  to  any  fourth  point  in  the 
2-plane. 

§  30.      The  anharmonic  ratios  of  four  poiiUs. 

Let  Zij  z^  Zs,  «4  be  any  four  points,  and  let  X,  fi,  v  stand  for 
{h  -  «5)  («i  -  «4),  (2,  -  Zi)  {z^  -  24),  (2:1  -  2;,)  (Z3  -  z^),  so  that 

Any  one  of  the  six  ratios 

-/i/v,    -v/A,    "X/fh 

—  y/fh  —X/v,  —fi/K 

is  an  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points.     Let  <r  be  any  one  of 
these^  say   — /i/k.    Then   — X/v  =  1  —  o-,  and  the  six  ratios  are 

ir,  l/<l-<r),   i<r-'l)/a. 
1/cr,  1  —  0-,   cr/(<r  —  1). 

The  number  of  substitutions  which  can  be  formed  out  of  the 
four  suifixes  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  twenty-four.  Six  of  these  leave  4 
unchanged ;  they  are 

1;  (123);  <132);  <23);  (31);  (12)     ....     (A). 

These  change  A,  /i,  v  into 

Kfhy'f  AA>v,X;  y,\,fi;  — A,  — v,  — /*;  — v,  — /*,  — A;  — /*,  — A,  — v; 

and  therefore  change  o-  into 

ai  l/(l-(r);   (<r-l)/(r;  l/<r;  <r/(<F-l);  l-cr. 

Any  substitution  of  the  following  set, 

1,  (23)  (14),  (31)  (24),  (12)  (34) (B), 

leaves  each  of  the  six  ratios  unaltered.    All  the  24  substitutions  of 
four  letters  can  be  compounded  out  of  (A)  and  (B). 

Since  the  six  anharmonic  ratios  are  bilinearly  related,  it  follows 
that  if  we  denote  by  o-  a  point  in  a  plane,  when  o-  describes  a  circle,  so 
do  the  points  which  denote  the  other  ratios  ;  and  therefore  while  a 
describes  a  region  bounded  by  circular  arcs,  the  other  points  describe 
regions  bounded  by  circular  arcs.  It  is  possible  to  choose  the 
region  (o-)  in  such  a  way  that  the  six  regions  fill  the  (r-plane  without 
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overlapping.     With  centres  0  and  1,  describe  two  circles  of  radius 
1.    These  intersect  at  the  points    —  v*,  —  v,   where 


V  = r • 


When  <r  is  confined  to  the  unshaded  triangle  whose  vertices  are 
0, 1/2,  —  V*,  l/cr  is  confined  to  a  triangle  which  arises  from  this  by 
inversion  with  regard  to  the  circle  whose  centre  is  0,  and  reflexion 
in  the  real  axis.  The  point  1/2  becomes  2,  0  becomes  oo ,  and  —  v* 
becomes  —  v;  the  region  (l/o-)  is  bounded  by  the  arc  of  the  second 
circle  from  2  to  —  v,  the  part  of  the  imaginary  axis  from  —  v  to 
—  00,  and  the  part  of  the  real  axis  from  +qo  to  2.  Again,  the  points 
o"  and  1  —  0-  are  symmetric  with  regard  to  1/2,  and  therefore 
their  regions  are  symmetric  with  regard  to  1/2,  The  region  of 
1/(1  — <r)    is  the  inverse  of  the  region  of  1  — <r,  and  therefore  has 


the  vertices  1,  2,— v*.  The  region  of  <r/(<r  —  1),  and  that  of  1/(1  —  tr) 
are  symmetric  with  regard  to  1/2 ;  as  also  are  those  of  l/<r  and 
(<r  — l)/<r.  In  this  way  the  marking  in  the  figure  is  seen  to  be 
correct.  When  a-  describes  a  shaded  region  adjacent  to  (o-),  the  other 
ratios  describe  the  remaining  shaded  regions. 
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At  the  point  1/2  draw  the  normal  to  the  c-plane,  and  take  a 
point  on  the  normal  at  a  distance  V3/2  from  the  point  1/2.  Invert 
the  plane  with  this  point  as  origin;  the  points  go  ,  —  1,  0,  1/2, 1,  2 
become  the  vertices  of  a  regular  hexagon  on  a  sphere,  lying  in  a 
great  circle  which  we  will  call  the  equator.  The  points  —  v*  and 
—  V  become  the  poles  of  the  equator,  since  they  subtend  a  right 
angle  at  the  centre  of  inversion.  The  shaded  and  unshaded  regions 
of  the  plane  pass  into  12  equal  regions  of  the  sphere. 

The  Special  Anharmonic  EcUios, 

Among  the  six  ratios  equalities  may  arise  in  two  ways :  — 
(1)   /i/v  =  v/fA  =  ±  1.    The  lower  sign  gives  X  =  0,  and  involves 
coincidence  of  points.     Excluding  this,  we  have  ft  =c  v.     When  two 
of  the  quantities  A,  ft,  v  become  equal,  the  four  points  are  said  to  be 
harmonic. 


2   -1 


Fig.  14 


(2)  fi/F  =  v/A=  (/i-|-i')/(v-f  X)=X//x  =  l*/^  The  real  root 
gives  X  =  /A  =  V  and  involves  coincidences.  Excluding  this,  fi/v  = 
v/X  =  X/fi  =  V  or  v'.  In  either  case  the  points  are  equianharmonic. 
We  shall  now  study  these  special  arrangements  of  four  points. 

§  31.     The  Harmonic  Quadrangle. 

We  have  said  that  four  points  are  harmonic  when  /ji  =  v,  or 

(2^8  -  2i)  («2  -  «4)  =  (2^1  -  22)  (%  -  24)      .     .     .       (i')y 

or  2(2j28  +  «i«4)  =  (2^  +  %)(2fi+24) (ii.) 

From  the  symmetry  of  this  last  equation  it  appears  that  the 
points  have  paired,  Z2  with  Zg,  and  Zi  with  z^.  When  four  points  are 
harmonic,  two  points  which  pair  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  conjugate ; 
and  either  pair  is  said  to  be  harmonic  with  the  other. 
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To  obtain  the  geometric  relations  of  the  four  points,  let  us  take 
the  origin  at  the  mean  of  Z2  and  z^  Then  2:2  4-  2^3  =  0,  and  ZjZ^  =  22*  =  V- 
Hence,  given  Zi^  Zf,  z^  we  construct  z^  in  the  following  way :  let  the 


line  zfi  meet  the  circle  ZyZ^  at  2/.  The  image  of  Zi  in  that  diameter 
of  the  circle  which  passes  through  0  is  z^.  Hence  the  four  points 
are  concyclic. 

Using  for  an  instant  the  methods  of  projective  geometry,  we  see 
that  the  lines  joining  Zi  to  the  four  points  2^  z^  and  Zi,  z^  cut  the 
line  zjdz^  harmonically,  so  that  the  pencil  whose  vertex  is  any  point 
of  the  circle  and  whose  rays  pass  through  the  four  points  is  har- 
monic. Taking  the  vertex  first  at  z^  and  secondly  at  z^  we  see  that 
the  tangents  at  z^,  z^  meet  on  the  line  ZiZ^]  in  other  words,  the  chords 
z^^  and  ZiZ^  ar&  conjugate  chords  of  the  circle. 

From  equation  (i.)  we  see,  by  equating  absolute  values,  that  the 
rectangles  of  opposite  sides  are  equal,  and,  by  equating  amplitudes. 


that 


^  ^l^S  +  ^  ^^4P^2  =  'T, 


whence  again  the  points  are  concyclic. 

Given  three  points  Zi,  z^  z^  we  have,  evidently,  three  points  each 
of  which  forms  with  the  given  three  a  harmonic  system.  Let  these 
points  be  j^  Jj,  ^3 ;  2j,  ji  being  harmonic  with  z^  2„  etc. 
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We  can  prove  that  the  lines  Zrjr  (r  =  1,  2,  8)  meet  at  a  point  k  by  Brian- 
chon^s  Theorem,  or  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  pay  attention  not  only  to 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  a  stroke,  but  also  to  the  point  of  application. 
Tor  instance,  regard  2;  as  a  force  applied  at  the  origin ;  s;,  —  2;j  as  a  force  applied 
at  Zp  etc.  The  expression  \/z  will  symbolize  a  force  of  magnitude  1/p  and 
inclination  (?,  applied  at  the  origin.    Now  equation  (i.)  may  be  written 

or,  writing  ji  for  z^^  and  changing  the  sign  of  t, 

BO  that  the  resultant  of  forces  along  Zt  —  z^^  z^  —  z^  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  lengths  of  these  strokes,  lies  along  jj  —  z^  and  is  inversely  proportional  to 
half  its  length.    Similarly  for  the  other  vertices ;  but,  by  addition, 

hence  the  three  resultants  are  in  equilibrium  and  therefore  meet  at  a  point  Jc, 
This  point  is  called  the  symmedian  point  of  the  triangle  z^z^^, 

§  32.    Tlie  Equianharmonic  Quadrangle. 

We  have  said  that  four  points  z^  z^  z^  z^  are  equianharmonic  when 
l^/y  =zvOT\^.  Taking  first  the  case  fi/v  =  i^y  the  relation  which  con- 
nects the  points  is 

(2^1  -  «»)  («2  -  24)  =  -  v*(2i  -  »s)  (28  -  «4) (i.)> 

which  may  be  written 

z^  +  ZiZ^  +  v(Vi  +  z^i)  +  v'(2i««  +  2^4)  =  0  •     •     •     •  (ii.), 
and  ^o 

V(«i  -  «*)  +  Wi^i  -  ^4)  +  ^/(«8  -  «4)  =0 (iii.) 

Other  forms  of  the  relations  (i.)  and  (iii.)  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  substitutions^ 

{Z^){Z,Z,),   (z^i)(Z^^),   (2i«8)(23«4). 

From  (i.)  we  have,  by  equating  absolute  values, 

t.6.  the  rectangles  of  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  are  equal. 
Again,  equating  amplitudes, 

zi  z^^z^  =  ^  z^iif^  — 

Z  2j^42,  =  Z  2a2;jafi  —  ir/3  V (v.) 

Z  ZiZ^^  =  Z  ZiZ^  —  ir/3  ^ 

Now  regard  Zi,  s:,,  z,  as  a  given  triangle.  From  (iv.)  Z4  is  given  as  an 
intersection  of  three  circles,  each  of  which  passes  through  a  vertex 


-  W3  \ 
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and  through  the  points  where  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  at  that 
vertex  meet  the  opposite  side.  Either  of  the  two  intersections  of 
these  circles  forms  with  z^^  z^,  z^  an  equianharmonic  quadrangle. 
Call  these  points  h^,  /*_,  then  from  (ii.) 

and,  interchanging  v  and  v*,  v  .     .     .     (vi.) 

A_  =  -  (z^  +  xr^z^i  +  vZiZi)/{Zi  +  A  +  vai)  ^ 

The  equations  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  refer  to  h^.  When  z^  =  ^_,  we  must 
change  the  sign  of  w/S  in  the  equations  v. 

§  33.     The  Covariants  of  the  Cubic. 

Let  2i,  Z2,  2s  be  the  roots  of  z*  +  3ai2j*  +  Scl^+o^  =  0.  We  have 
proved  (§  29)  that  a  bilinear  transformation  does  not  change  an 
anharmonic  ratio.  The  points  h+,  h_  are  defined  by  special  anhar- 
monic  ratios  and  are  therefore  covariant.  Hence  if  we  form  the 
quadratic  whose  zeros  are  h^,  h_  and  notice  that  its  coefficients 
involve  2?i,  z^,  Zz  symmetrically,  we  see  that  it  is  a  covariant  of  order 
2,  i.e.  it  is  the  Hessian  of  the  given  cubic  CT. 

With  regard  to  the  cubic  whose  zeros  are  Ji,  ^2?  jai  which  is  equally 
a  covariant,  we  know  that  the  cubic,  each  of  whose  zeros  forms  with 
those  of  the  given  cubic  a  harmonic  system,  is  the  cubicovariant  or 
Jacobian.  [See  Salmon's  Higher  Algebra,  4th  ed.  p.  183;  Clifford's 
paper.  On  Jacobians  and  Polar  Opposites,  Collected  Works,  p.  27.] 

§  34.     The  canonical  form  of  the  cubic. 

The  analytic  condition  that  a  triangle  be  equilateral  is,  i£zi\  zj,  z^ 
be  the  points  in  positive  order, 

(2^/  -«80/(«i'  -  «i')  =  cos  Tr/3  +  i  sin  ir/3  =  -  v«, 

or  2/  +  vzj  -f-  uV  =  0 .     (vii.) 

But  from  (iii.)  we  have,  when  /i^  is  origin, 

yz,  +  v/z^  +  y?/zz  =  0. 

Thus  the  quasi-inverse  of  «j,  z^  z^  as  to  h^  is  jwsitively  equilateral, 
and  therefore  the  inverse  triangle  itself  is  negatively  equilateral. 

The  triangle  is  now  reduced  to  its  canonical  or  equilateral  form. 
The  inversion  has  sent  one  Hessian  point  to  infinity.  If  we  now 
invert  with  regard  to  the  other,  the  triangle  must  remain  equilateral. 
Hence  this  other  Hessian  point  must  be  the  centre  of  the  triangle. 
Taking  this  point  as  origin,  we  may  write  for  the  cubic  U 

r^  =  a. 
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In  the  canonical  form,  ji  and  Zi  are  harmonic  with  z^  and  z^ 
Hence,  jij^j^  is  the  counter-triangle,  and  the  figure  Zij^^JiHJt  is  a 
regular  hexagon. 

§  35.  After  the  Jacobian  and  Hessian  points  we  consider  the 
polars  or  emanants  of  the  triangle.  We  shall  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  the  general  case  in  which  there  are  n  points  z^  given  by  an 
equation  f{z)  =  0,"of  the  nth  order  in  z. 

Introduce  the  unit  y  by  writing  z/y  for  z,  and  multiply  by  y*  so 
that  the  equation  takes  the  homogeneous  form  f(z,  y)=0.  Take 
any  points  z/y  and  z^y',  and  let 

z, = (2;  +  M')/(i  +  M = (« +  M')/(y  +  Ky')  5 

the  n  quantities  A^  are  roots  of 

Az  +  Xz',  y  +  Ay)  =  0, 
which,  if  we  write 

A  f     O       ,  f     O 

is  either 

/{z,  y)  +  AA/(z,  y)  +  f  ^'f(z,  y)  +  ...  +  ^  A-/(z,  y)  =  0 

or        i-  A'«/(«',  y')  +  — ^-  A'-'/(2',  3/')  +  •  •  •  +  ^"/(«',  »')  =  0. 
n  I  n  —  1 1 

The  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  X  are  well-known  covariants. 
We  call  the  »  —  r  points,  given  by  A*/(2;,  y)  =  0,  the  rth  polar  of  the 
pole  z'  with  regard  to  the  given  n  points. 

The  geometric  meaning  is  easily  seen.  When  A*/(z,  y)  =  0,  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  X's,  n  —  «  at  a  time,  is  zero.     But 

Hence  the  sums  of  the  products  of  (z^  —  ^)/{Zr  —  «')>  ^  —  «  at  a 
time,  or  of  {z^  —  z^)/{z^  —  2f),  «  at  a  time,  is  zero.    For  the  first  polar 

or  S/'i_?j:2^'\  =  o, 


(-:^)= 


or  n/(«' -  2)  =  S  !/(«,-«), 

80  that  z'  is  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  n  points  z^  with  regard  to  any 
first  polar  point  of  z\ 
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Comparing  the  two  equations  for  X,  we  see  that  A*/(2,  y)  and 
A'"~*/(«',  y')  differ  only  by  a  numerical  factor.  Hence  if  2;  be  an  «th 
polar  point  of  z',  z'  is  an  (n  —  8)th  polar  point  of  z. 

§  36.  By  means  of  the  polars  of  a  group  of  points  it  is  possible 
to  frame  a  geometric  definition  of  the  Hessian  and  Jacobian.  Let 
us  consider  the  points  whose  first  polars  have  two  coincident  points, 
or  (say)  a  double  point.    We  have 

z'Sf/Sz  +  y'Sf/By  =  0, 

and  if  2;  be  a  double  point, 

2'8y/&«  +  y'S'f/SySz  =  0, 
Hence  such  double  points  are  given  by  the  equation 


n«(n -l)*Jff  = 


^8z 


8/ 


=  0. 


n(n-2)  J= 


=  0. 


The  expression  H  is  the  Hessian  of  the  given  function  / 
Again,  consider  the  points  whose  first  polars  with  regard  to  / 
and  H  have  a  common  point.    "We  have 

«'8//8«  +  y'8//8^  =  0, 

z'SH/&s  +  y'mjhy  =  0, 

whence  such  common  points  are  given  by  the  equation 

82;  Sy 

82;  Sy 

The  expression  J  is  the  Jacobian  of  the  given  function. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  polars  of  a  binary  form, 
see  Clebsch,  Geometric,  t.  i.,  ch,  3. 

In  the  case  of  two  points,  say  «*  =  a,  the  polar  of  z*  is  given  by 
zz'  =  a,  so  that  the  polar  point  is  the  conjugate  of  z*  with  regard  to 
the  given  points. 

For  the  triangle,  we  use  the  canonical  form 

s^  =  a. 
The  polar  pair  of  «'  is  given  by 


I 
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Hence  the  polar  pair  of  any  point  is  harmonic  with  the  Hessian 
points  0  and  oo  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  points  which  form  the  polar 
pair  of  a  Hessian  point  coincide  with  the  other  Hessian  point. 

§  37.   We  shall  now  transfer  the  figure  from  a  plane  to  a  sphere. 

This  can  be  done  by  geometric  inversion  with  regard  to  an 
external  point  «'.  Let  the  constant  of  inversion  be  equal  to  the 
distance  from  s'  to  the  plane,  so  that  the  plane  and  the  sphere, 
derived  from  the  plane  by  inversion,  touch  at  a  point  L 

The  fundamental  facts  of  ordinary  geometric  inversion  hold 
good^  —  that  a  circle  becomes  a  circle  and  that  the  magnitudes  of  an 
angle  and  of  an  anharmonic  ratio  are  unaffected.  Hence  a  harmonic 
quadrangle  becomes  a  harmonic  quadrangle ;  an  equianharmonic 
quadrangle  becomes  a  tetrahedron  in  which  the  rectangles  formed 
by  opposite  edges  are  equal,  while  the  inverse  of  such  a  tetrahedron 
is  another  of  the  same  kind.  In  particular,  the  inverse  as  to  a  ver- 
tex is  an  equilateral  triangle  and  the  point  at  infinity  in  its  plane. 

We  wish  to  choose  »'  so  that  the  fundamental  triangle  ZiZ^^  shall 
become  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  sphere.  This  will  happen 
when  the  tetrahedron  8%z^  is  equianharmonic;  that  is  when,  if 
X]j  A2,  As  denote  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  and  ^  B^,  8^  the  distances 
from  «'  to  the  vertices,       81A1  =  SjAj  =  §3X5. 

Each  of  these  equations  giving  a  sphere,  we  have  for  the  locus 
of  8-  a  circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane,  and  meet- 
ing that  plane  at  the  Hessian  points  h^,  A_. 

Choosing  any  point  a'  on  this  circle,  let  us  denote  the  inverse  of 
any  point  z  in  the  plane  by  2' ;  then  the  triangle  ZiZ^^  becomes  an 
equilateral  triangle  z^zjz^  on  the  sphere,  and  the  points  h^,  h  .,  which 
are  equianharmonic  with  Zi,  z^,  z^  become  the  ends  h^\  hj  of  the 
axis  of  the  small  circle  ZiZ2%',  If  we  choose  s'  so  that  this  circle  is 
a  great  circle,  we  have  a  simple  dihedral  configuration.  [See  Klein's 
Ikosaeder.] 

Consider  the  set  of  great  circles  through  h'^^  h'-y  and  the  orthogonal 
set  of  small  circles.  These  become  in  the  is-plane  two  sets  of  coaxial  circles ; 
h^,  h-  are  the  common  points  of  the  first  set  and  the  limitmg  points  of  the 
second  set. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  plane  z^z^zj  as  the  projection  of  the  ;?-plane 
from  the  vertex  «'.  Let  us  denote  the  projection  of  z  by  f,  of  a  by  a,  etc.  It  is 
evident  that  whenever  a  circle  is  projected  into  a  circle,  the  symmedian  point  of 
an  in-triangle  becomes  the  symmedian  point  of  the  projected  triangle.  For  the 
symmedian  point  was  defined  by  means  of  conjugate  chords  of  the  circumcircle ; 
and  conjugate  chords  project  into  conjugate  chords.  In  an  equilateral  triangle 
the  symmedian  point  is  the  centre ;  hence  the  projection  of  k  is  k,  the  centre  of 
the  drde  z^'zjzj. 
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Next  let  c  be  the  circumcentre  of  the  original  triangle.  It  is  the  pole  of  the 
line  at  infinity  with  regard  to  the  circumcircle  ;  hence  its  projection  7  is  the  pole 
of  the  intersection  of  the  f-plane  and  the  tangent  plane  at «',  with  regard  to  the 
circle  ri^irs*     Hence  the  chords  c/b^  and  a/3  (Fig.  16)  of  the  meridian  circle 


Fig,  16 


8'h'^'-  are  conjugate,  and  therefore  the  chords  c'k'  and  a/3  are  parallel  (see 
Fig.  15)  ;  this  shows  that  the  points  c',  k'  are  harmonic  with  h'+f  A'-.  Hence  c,  k 
are  harmonic  with  h+,  h-y  and  further  the  four  points  are  coUinear. 


§  38.     77ie  three  quadratic  involutions  determined  by  four  points. 
Let  Zi^  z^  Zfy  z^he  the  zeros  of  a  quartic.    The  points  can  be 
paired  off  in  three  ways : 

(23) (14);    (31) (24);    (12) (34). 

Now  two  pairs  of  points  define  a  quadratic  involution.  Let 
^11  ^»  ^8  ^®  t^©  centres  of  the  three  involutions  obtained  from  the 
three  divisions  of  the  four  points  into  pairs.  We  have,  to  deter- 
mine «!, 


whence 


(«2  -  €i)  («8  -  eO  =  («i  -  Ci)  {z,  -  ei), 

ei  =  (Z^  -  ZjZ^)/(Zi  +  «3  -  2i  -  2,). 


The  focus  of   the  parabola  which   touches   the   lines   joining 
z^  z^  to  Zi,  «4  is  ei.    For  let  the  line  joining  «,  and  z^  touch  the  para- 
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bola  at  the  point  s^  and  let /be  the  focus.    Then  by  the  properties 
of  the  geometric  mean 

«i  -/=  ±  V{«3i-/)(«i2-/), 


Z,  -f=  ±  V(»i,  -/)  (224  -/), 


23-/=±V(%-/)(2^«-/), 
^i  -/=  ±  V(2s4-/)(284-/). 

The  amplitudes  of  points  on  the  parabola,  when  referred  to  the 
focus  and  axis,  vary  continuously  from  0  to  27r.  Let  am  (  +  V»  --/) 
be  e/2 ;  then 

But  geometric  considerations  show  that  am  («|  — /)  =  the  same 
quantity.     Hence  the  +  sign  must  be  chosen  throughout,  and 

wlience  /  and  Ci  coincide. 

Accordingly,  to  construct  the  point  Ci,  we  observe  that  it  lies  on 
the  circumcircle  of  the  triangle  formed  by  any  three  of  the  four 
lines 

ZiZjf     ^i^Sf     ^^ij     ^^4' 

[See  R.  Russell  on  the  Geometry  of  the  Quartic,  Lond.  Math. 
Soc.,  t.  xix.,  p.  BQ,"] 

"Let  Ci,  Cj*,  c^  be  the  constants  of  the  three  involutions,  and  let 
us  eliminate  the  s^s  from  the  six  equations, 

(«2  -  Ci)  (28  -  eO  =  (2i  -  €i)  (24  -  eO  =  ci» ' 

(«8  -  €2)  (2^1  -  «2)  =  («2  -  e^)  (24  -  ^2)  =  c,*  V (i.) 

(2l  -  Cs)  («2  -  «3)  =  (28  -  €3)  (24  -  63)  =  Cs*  J 

We  have  afg  —  e,  =  Cj*/ (21  —  ej)  +  eg  —  «i^ 

«,  -  61  =  CaV  (2i  -  63)  +  €3  -  ^1. 
Hence 

Ci*  =  lc2V(2i  -  e,)  4- c,-ei{  {037(21-63) +  63 -61}     .    .     (ii.) 

And,  by  proceeding  similarly  with  the  other  pairs  of  quantities, 
we  have  precisely  the  same  equation  for  z^  afg,  24.  Hence  every 
coefiScient  of  the  quadratic  (ii.)  is  zero.    Now  (ii.)  is 

W  -  («2  -  «i)  («3  -  ^1) }  («i  -  «a)  («i  -  ««)  -  02W  -  C2»  (Cj  -  eO  (2i  -  63) 

-  C8*(e2  -  61)  (2i  -  Cj)  =  0. 
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Hence  c^  =  {e^  —  e^)  (Cj  —  ei), 

and  similarly  c^  =  (cg  —  e,)  (^i  —  e,), 

If  we  regard  the  points  Cj,  €j,  e^  as  given,  the  constants  Ci*,  Cj*, 
Ca*  are  also  given.  We  have  only  three  independent  equations  to 
determine  the  four  z's,  say 

(«i  -  ^i)  («4  -  e,)  =  (e,  -eO  (ea  -  e,)  ^ 
(2^2  — ^3)(«4  — ei)  =  (e8— eaX^i  — ^2)   y    .     .     .     .  (iii.) 
(«8  -  «s)  («4  -  63)  =  (ei  -63)  (e^  -  63)  ^ 
From  these  follow  three  equations  of  the  form 

(«2  -  Ci)  (28  -  ^i)  =  («2  -  €1)  (^8  -  61), 

a  result  which  can  be  verified  directly. 

We  can  state  this  in  words  as  follows : 

Three  involutions  are  determined  by  any  four  points ;  the  con- 
jugates of  any  point  in  two  of  these  involutions  are  themselves 
conjugates  in  the  third  involution. 

From  (iii.)  we  see  that  one  of  the  points,  Z4,  is  arbitrary;  and 
when  it  is  chosen,  the  rest  are  at  once  constructed  from  the  preced- 
ing equations.     Corresponding  to  the  values  ^4  =  00 ,  ei,  e^,  e^  we  have 

211  =  ^1,  CO ,  fig,  €2 ;   Z2=e2y  e^  cxi,  Cii   z^  =  63,  Cj,  ei,  00 . 

§  39.     The  Jacobian  of  the  quartic. 

The  double  points  of  the  preceding  involution  are  given  by 

(2;-cO'  =  Ca»       (X  =  1,2,3). 
Let 


J\=exH-CA=eA+ V(€a— e^)  (ca— e„)     (X,  /a,  v=1,  2,  3.in  any  order), 
j\  =  Ca  —  Ca  =  ^A  —  V(eA  —  e^)  (6a  —  e^) . 

Now  when  we  invert  the  points  of  an  involution  we  obtain  a 
new  involution,  and  the  old  double  points  become  the  new  double 
points.  This  is  clear  because  any  pair  of  points  is  harmonic  with 
the  double  points.  Accordingly  the  six  points  j  are  covariant. 
They  are  the  zeros  of  a  covariant  of  the  sixth  degree^  the  Jacobian 
of  the  quartic. 

§  40.    Any  two  pairs  of  Jacobian  points  are  harmonic. 
For      (jf,  -  er)  U^'  -  e,)  =  {e^  -  e,.  +  c^)  (6^  -  e^  -  Cy) 
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But  c/  +  Ok*  =  (e^  —  6v)  *. 

Hence  (>^  —  e,)  (j/  —  e^)  =  c^*, 

andj^,  j^'  are  harmonic  with  J^jJ^'. 

§  41.  The  number  of  quartics  which  have  a  common  Jacobian  is 
Bingly  infinite,  for  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  points,  z^  is  arbitrary. 
Each  of  these  quartics  is  determined  conveniently  by  means  of  its 
centroid  m,  as  follows : 

We  have        4m  =  Zi -{- z^ -j- z^  +2?4, 

ei  =  ( Va  -  ^i^i) /(2ii  +  ^8  -  «i  -  «4) ; 
therefore   4(6i  —  m)  =  \  («i  —  z^y  -  (zj  —  28)*|/(2^a  4-  ^s  —  «i  —  «4)> 
and  16(6,  —  m)  (e,  —  m)  =  (z,  +  Zg  —  Zj—  2:4)*. 

Now  (22  4-  23  —  2?i  —  24)74  is  the  stroke  from  m  to  the  centroid  of 
2j  and  Zj.  Hence  the  centroids  of  the  sides  are  determined,  and  the 
quartic  is  at  once  constructed. 

We  shall  denote  the  quartic  of  the  system,  whose  centroid  is  m, 
by  U,. 

Let  as  write  the  cubic  whose  zeros  are  ^i,  e^,  €3, 

So  that  the  origin  is  the  centroid  of  Cu  e^  e,,  and  therefore  also  of  the 
Jacobian. 

Regarding  this  as  a  quartic  with  an  infinite  root,  let  us  calculate 
the  Hessian  H^.    We  have 


^«  =  Th 


24:zy,  12z'-'S9^ 

12x^  —  39^,  —69jsy-'129;^ 

==  -  (2*  -f-  y^^  +  ^9^  +  tVs^**); 

thus  the  centroid  of  this  quartic  is  at  the  origin,  so  that  H^  =  Uq. 
Any  quartic  U^  is  now 

for  in  this  last  expression  the  coefficients  of  2*  and  7?  are  —  1  and 
4  TO,  so  that  the  centroid  is  m.  It  is  proved  in  works  on  Co  variants 
(see  Burnside  and  Panton,  2nd  ed.,  §  170 ;  or  Clebsch,  Geometric,  t. 
i,  ch.  iii.)  that  the  Hessian  of  k  17+  X-ff  is 


iK-O 
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where  40  =  4 k*  —  gf^icX*  —  g^^ ;  so  that  if  the  Hessian  be  k'U+  XHTy 

the  ratio  of  k'  to  X'  is  given  by  k'— -  +  A'  -— =  0 ;  and  the  geometric 

o#c  ok 

statement  of  this  is  that  the  centroid  of  the  Hessian  is  the  second 
polar  of  the  centroid  of  the  quartic  with  regard  to  the  points  ej,  e,,  e^. 

Thus  the  centroid  of  the  Hessian  is  determined,  and  the  Hessian 
can  be  constructed. 

If  the  Hessian  be  given,  the  first  polar  of  its  centroid,  with 
regard  to  eu  e^,  Cj,  consists  of  two  points,  which  are  the  centroids 
of  the  two  quartics  which  have  the  given  Hessian. 

§  42.    Tlie  anharmonic  ratios  of  the  four  points. 

If  the  four  points  z^  z^t  z^,  z^  of  §  30  be  replaced  by  Cj,  e^  e^  oo,  we 

have 

AiA=(e3-e,)/(ei-es), 

or  X/(e,  -  es)  =  ii/(e^  -  e^)  =  v/{ei  -  e^)  =  (/t*  -  v)/(ej  +  e^  -2  ei). 

Now     ei  +  e,  +  Cs  =  0,  e^^g  +  e^i  +  e^e.  =  -  ^2/4,  e^e./^^  =  g$/^ 

(e,  -  e,y{e,  -  e,y(e,  -  e,y  =  (^/  -  27g,')/16  =  A/16. 

Therefore  /n  —  y  =  kei,  v  —  X  =  ke^  X  —  /*  =  ke^ 

(^«v)(^_X)(X-Ai)  =  ^W4 
2/.v-SX'=-^•=^,/4; 

or,  since  2X  =  0, 

3^fiv=-k%/A; 

and  since  3X  =  ^-(63  —  e^), 

3«  XVV  =  Aj«  a/16. 
Eliminating  k^ 

_4(S/iv)»  _  (;,  -  v)>  (y  -  xy  (X  -■  /i)'  _  27XVV 
STi'  27^3'  ~       A 

The  meaning  of  the  vanishing  of  an  invariant  is  evident  from 
these  equations.  If  g^  =  0,  then  2/xv  =  0,  and  this,  combined  with 
2X  =  0,  gives  either 

X  =  v/ii  =  vV,    or  \ssv^fiz=vyy 

that  is,  the  points  are  equianharmonic.    If  g^^  =  0,  then  two  of  the 
quantities  X,  fi,  v  are  equal  and  the  points  are  harmonic. 
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S  43.     The  invariants  ofmU^  +  H^. 

In  works  on  the  theory  of  covariants  it  is  shown  that  the  invari- 
ants of  this  form  are 

-3^74,  jyie, 

where  i7'  is  the  Hessian  and  J'  the  Jacobian  of  the  cubic 

4m«  — gr^jm  — gTj. 

Hence  the  quartic  is  equianharmonic  when  m  is  a  Hessian  point 
of  the  triangle  BiB^^  and  harmonic  when  m  is  a  Jacobian  point.  In 
other  words,  we  have  in  the  quartic  involution  mU^'\-  H^  two  equi- 
anharmonic and  three  harmonic  quadrangles;  the  polar  points  of 
Z4,  with  regard  to  them,  are  respectively  the  Hessian  pointy  and 
Jacobian  points  of  ZiZ^^ 

§  44.     Canonical  form  of  the  quartic. 

Let  one  Jacobian  point  Jx  be  sent  to  infinity  by  inversion  and  let 

jjj  be  chosen  as  origin.    Since  two  pairs  of  points  are  harmonic 

with  Ja>  j\y  the  quadrangle  becomes  a  parallelogram,  and  the  quartic 

takes  the  form 

(1-2;»)(1-A:V). 

The  other  pairs  of  Jacobian  points,  being  harmonic  with  jj^  jfj  and 
with  one  another,  form  a  square. 

§  45.     The  representation  of  the  quartic  on  the  sphere. 

Let  the  regular  octahedron  be  constructed,  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  square  contains  four  vertices,  let  one  of  the  new  vertices 
be  selected  as  origin,  and  let  the  2;-plane  be  inverted  with  regard  to 
this  origin.  The  six  Jacobian  points  become  the  vertices  of  a  regular 
octahedron  in  a  sphere.  Let  f,  1;,  {  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  sphere,  referred  to  the  three  diameters  of  the  octahedron  as 
rectangular  axes.  The  other  points  which,  with  this  point,  make  up 
a  quartic  with  the  given  Jacobian,  have  co-ordinates 

^>  — ^>  — £;  — ^>i7j— i;  —i,—ri,i. 

For  evidently  any  two  of  the  four  points  are  harmonic  with 
regard  to  the  points  where  an  axis  meets  the  sphere. 

The  extremities  of  those  four  diameters  of  the  sphere,  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  are  the  vertices  of  a 
cube  inscribed  in  the  sphere ;  the  co-ordinates  of  these  vertices  are, 
if  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  1, 

±1/V3,    ±1/V3,    ±1/V3, 
for  we  have  f2=,;«  =  ^,  and  i'  +  i7'  +  i;*==  1. 
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Choosing  from  the  eight  points  those  whose  co-ordinates  have 
an  even  number  of  minus  signs,  we  obtain  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
The  other  four,  whose  co-ordinates  have  an  odd  number  of  minus 
signs,  form  another  regular  tetrahedron,  which  we  call  the  counter- 
tetrahedron  of  the  former  one.  These  tetrahedrons  represent  equi- 
anharmonic  quartics  of  the  involution. 

Again,  draw  the  six  diameters  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
edges  of  the  octahedron,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the  edges  of  the 
cube.  We  thus  get  twelve  points  on  the  sphere  whose  co-ordinates 
are  given  by  the  scheme 

0,    ±1/V2,    ±1/V2, 
±1/V2,   0,    ±1/V2, 

±1/V2,    ±1/V2,   0. 

The  four  which  lie  in  any  co-ordinate  plane  form  a  square,  which 
from  the  form  of  the  co-ordinates  belongs  to  the  involution.  Hence 
the  twelve  points  represent  the  three  harmonic  quartics  of  the 
involution. 

[For  further  information  on  these  subjects  the  student  is  referred 
to  Klein's  Ikosaeder,  to  a  memoir  by  Wedekind  published  in  Math. 
Ann.,  t.  ix.,  and  to  Beltrami's  paper,  Ricerche  sulla  geometria  delle 
forme  binarie  cubiche,  Accademia  di  Bologna,  1870.] 

§  46.     Examples  of  many-valued  functions. 

Example  1.  If  to  be  defined  by  the  equation  tc^  =  2,  there  are 
for  a  given  z  two  values  of  to.  If  2  =  p(cos  O-^-i  sin  $),  these  values 
are 

Wi=zVp  (cos 0/2  -f  i sin  0/2)  } 

wj  =  V^  (cos  (^ -f  2 7r)/2  4- 1  sin  (tf -h  27r)/2)  ) 

We  have  always  Wi  -f  w^  =  0,  and  when  2:  =  0  or  00  the  two 
roots  «?!,  Wj  become  equal.  When  z  describes,  in  the  z-plane,  a  path 
which  does  not  pass  near  the  origin,  there  corresponds  to  a  small 
change  in  z,  a  definite  small  change  in  either  root ;  in  this  way  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  two  points  m?i,  w^  in  the  t^-plane  trace  out  con- 
tinuous paths  as  z  moves  continuously  in  the  2-plane  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.  Moreover,  assigning  to  one  of  the  initial  values  of 
w  the  name  Wi,  the  final  value  of  Wi  is  completely  determinate. 

If  z  describe  a  closed  curve  round  the  origin,  starting  from  a 
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point  p,  Of  the  final  values  of  p  and  &  are  p,  ^  +  2  ir,  and  the  final 
values  of  w^  w^  are 

Wj  =  Vp  }co8(tf/2  +  ir)  +  i  8m(e/2  +  w) }, 

W2  =  Vp\cos{0/2  4-  2  tt)  +  i  8in(^/2  4-2^-)  j. 

Comparing  these  with  equations  (i.),  we  see  that  tOj,  w,  have 
changed  into  w^  w^. 

If  2f  describe  a  contour  which  does  not  include  the  origin,  the 
final  values  of  p,  $  are  the  same  as  the  initial  ones,  and  the  final 
values  of  toi,  w,  are  Wi,  w^ 

Example  2.        w*  =  («  —  ai)  (2  —  Oj)  •  •  •  («  —  a^). 

Let  (7  be  a  contour  which  contains  a^  a^  "-  a^y  but  not  a^+i,  a.+j, 
•••  a».  When  2f,  starting  from  «',  describes  C,  each  of  the  ampli- 
tudes $1,  Ofj  *•',  O^of  «  —  tti,  z  —  a^j  ••-,  2  —  a^  increases  by  2^,  while 
those  of  2  — Ak+i,  2  — a«+2>  •••>  2;  —  a^  return  to  their  initial  values. 
Let  the  Initial  value  of  the  branch  Wi  be 

Vp,p,-..p,|cos  (^1  4-  ^2  4-  -  +  ^«)/2  +  *  sin  {6, 4.  ^,  +  ...  4.  ^„)/2}, 

where  z  —  a^^  PaC^^s  ^a  H"  *  ^^^  ^a).     The  final  value  is 


VpjPj— f>n{cos(^i4-tf2H htf„+2K7r)/2+<:siu(^,4-^2H h^«+2K7r)/2}. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  initial  value  of  w^  or  w^  according  as  x  is 
even  or  odd. 

§  47.    Example  3.       a^%iif  4-  2  ajW  +  a2  =  z. 

By  a  linear  transformation  of  t(7  the  equation  becomes 

Let  the  branches  be  Wi  and  w^    We  have  always 

Wj  4-  r<?2  =  0 ; 

when  z  describes  the  circle  1 2;  |  =  k,  the  path  of  either  it^-point  is 

given  by 

"i^  —  l||w;4-l|  =  ic, 


or  PiPs  =  K, 

pi  and  ps  being  the  distances  of  the  point  from  ±  1.    This  is  the 
equation  of  a  Gassinian. 

(1)  Let  jc  be  small.  Then  p^  or  p^  must  be  small,  so  that  the 
curve  consists  of  two  small  ovals  round  the  points  4-I,  —  1 ;  Wi  must 
remain  on  the  one  oval,  w^  on  the  other. 
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(2)  Let  K  grow ;  the  ovals  grow,  but  remain  distinct  until  #c  =  1, 
when  the  circle  passes  through  the  point  2  =  —  1,  and  the  ovals  join 
at  to  =  0. 

If  Zf  instead  of  passing  through  —  1,  describe  a  small  semicircle 
round  it  positively,  then  (Fig.  17)  ^2  is  consecutive  to  p^  and  qi  to 
Pj.  But  if  z  describe  a  semicircle  negatively,  gj  is  consecutive  to 
Pj,  and  Qi  to  p^.    The  lines  p^Pi  and  qiQ^  are  of  course  at  right  angles. 


Fig,  17 

(3)  When  k  >  1,  the  curve  is  at  first  an  indented  oval,  and  after- 
wards an  ordinary  oval.  As  z  describes  its  circle,  Wi  and  w^  together 
describe  the  whole  oval,  and  the  final  position  of  either  is  the  initial 
position  of  the  other. 


§  48.    The  relation  Ooio*  -f  3  aiW^  -f  3  OjW  -f-  Og  =  2. 
By  linear  transformation  this  reduces  to 

to'  —  3w  =  2f 


(!)• 
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As  in  Cardan^s  solution  of  the  cubic,  put 

w  =  t-\-l/t (2), 

then  '  «  =  «84-lA' (3). 

If  2  be  given,  we  have  six  values  of  f,  namely, 

t,  vt,  v%  1/t,  vV^  v/^i 
and  three  values  of  to,  namely. 

Let  t  describe  the  circle  | ;  |  =  x ;  the  point  z  will  describe  an  ellipse  whose  foci 
are  «  =  ±2  and  whose  semi-axes  are  o  =  «*  +  1/k^,  ^  =  |  k*  —  l//c«  |,  and  the  three 
w'«  will  describe  an  ellipse  whose  foci  are  ±  2  and  semi-axes  o,  =  k  +  !/«, 
ft  =  ;  K  -  1//C  I,  whence  (a^  +  ft)/2  =  y/{ir+J)/2,  (a^  -  j80/2  =  V(o  -  ^)/2. 
From  either  of  these  equations,  and  from  a^^  —  /3i*  =  o^  —  /y^,  the  t(>ellip8e  is 
determined  when  z  is  given. 

If  0  be  the  amplitude  of  t,  the  eccentiic  angle  of  2;  is  3  ^,  and  those  of  to,,  to,, 
1^3  are  ^,  ^  -f  2  t/3,  ^  +  4  x/3  ;  so  that  the  points  to  form  a  maximum  triangle 
in  the  to-ellipse.  Therefore,  when  z  is  given,  the  points  to  are  determined.  In 
this  way,  if  z  describe  any  curve,  say  a  circle  with  centre  «',  it  is  easy  to  con- 
struct the  to-curve.  If  to/,  1O2',  to,',  be  the  points  which  correspond  to  a',  the 
equation  of  the  to-curve  is 

I  to  —  to/  I  I  to  —  to^'  I  I  to  —  tOj'  I  =  a  constant, 
as  is  evident  from  the  relations 

(to  —  to/)  (10  —  to,')  (to  —  tOj')  =  to^  —  3  to  —  2r'  =  2?  —  ^'. 
Two  of  the  family  of  curves  should  be  specially  noticed.  The  points  at  which 
values  of  to  become  equal  are  given  by  to^  —  1  =  0,  and  are  z  =  ±2,  Thus 
to  the  circles  with  centre  z'  through  z  =  ±2  correspond  to-curves  with  nodes 
at  to  =  ±  1.  Since  for  these  values  of  z  two  values  of  to  become  equal,  we  have, 
approximately,  near  these  points 

(io±l)2  =  c(2r±2), 
60  that  the  branches  of  the  10-curve  cut  at  right  angles  at  these  points.    Fig.  18 
shows  these  two  special  to-curves. 


Fig.  18 
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The  orthogonal  family  of  curves  correspond  to  ^-lines  through  «'.     Their 
equations  are  of  the  form 

^i  -f  ^a  +  ^,  =  a  constant, 

where  0r  is  the  inclination,  measured  from  the  real  axis,  of  the  line  from  the 
fixed  point  Wr'  to  rr.  Since  z'  is  any  point  on  the  z-line,  the  fixed  points  Wr'  can 
be  chosen  in  infinitely  many  ways ;  they  may  be  conveniently  taken  to  corre- 
spond to  the  point  where  the  ^-line  meets  the  real  axis.  If  the  z-Vme  pass 
through  a  point  at  which  two  branches  become  equal,  the  equation  takes  the 

form 

2  ^1  +  ^,  =  a  constant, 

a  nodal  cubic,  which  can  be  very  readily  constructed. 


► 


CHAPTER  II. 

Eeal  Functions  of  a  Keal  Variable. 

§  49.     One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  history  of 

mathematical  activity  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  careful 

revision  to  which  the  fundamental  processes  and  concepts  of  analysis 

have  been  subjected.    Cauchy,  Gauss,  and  Abel  were  the  first  to  insist 

upon  the  importance  of  basing  the  theories  of  their  day  on  securer 

foundations,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of  brilliant 

successors.     B.  Bolzano  of  Prague  (1781-1848)  worked  on  the  same 

lines,  but  his  writings  failed  to  attract  the  attention  they  deserved, 

I       until  a  comparatively  recent  date.     The  discovery  that  continuous 

^       functions  exist  which  do  not  possess  differential  quotients  and  that 

1       a  discontinuous  function  may  possess  an  integral,  the  new  light 

thrown    upon  discontinuous   functions   by  Dirichlet's   well-known 

I       memoir  on  Fourier's  series  and  by  Riemann's  masterly  researches 

on  the  same  subject,  have  all  tended  to  reveal  how  little  is  known  of 

the  nature  of  functions  in  general,  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for 

>       rigour  in  the  elements  of  Analysis. 

In  the  course  of  this  revision  it  became  necessary  to  place  the 
number-concepts  of  Algebra  upon  a  basis  independent  of,  but  con- 
sistent with,  Geometry.  If  a  zero-point  be  selected  on  a  straight 
line  and  also  a  fixed  length,  measured  on  this  line,  be  chosen  as 
the  unit  of  length,  any  real  number  a  can  be  represented  by  a  point 
on  this  line  at  a  distance  from  the  zero-point  equal  to  a  units  of 
length.  Conversely,  each  point  on  the  line  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
origin  equal  to  a  units  of  length,  where  a  is  a  real  number.  This 
theorem  may  seem  evident,  but  a  little  reflexion  will  show  that  it 
cannot  be  true  unless  the  word  number  is  so  defined  as  to  make  the 
number-system  continuous  instead  of  discrete. 

Definitions  which  will  fulfil  this  requirement  have  been  given  by 
Weierstrass,  G.  Cantor,  Heine,  Dedekind,  and  others.  Much  of  the 
theory  of  the  higher  Arithmetic  is  due  to  Weierstrass  and  was  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  University  lectures  at  Berlin.    His  start- 
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ing-point  is  the  positive  integer,  and  the  number-system  is  extended 
so  as  to  include,  successively,  positive  fractions,  negative,  irrational, 
and  complex  numbers.  One  noticeable  element  in  his  theory  is  the 
exclusion  of  geometric  concepts.  Certain  laws  of  calculation  can 
be  stated,  in  general  terms,  only  after  the  introduction  of  the  new 
numbers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  of  any  geometric 
representation  by  extensive  magnitudes,  that  these  new  numbers,  • 
namely  the  fractional,  the  negative,  the  irrational,  and  the  complex 
numbers,  are  introduced. 

§  50.     The  irrational  numbers. 

Three  different  definitions  .have  been  employed,  due  to  Weier- 
strass,  Dedekind,  and  G.  Cantor.  The  following  account  of  Cantor's 
method  is  based  on  a  memoir  by  Heine  (Crelle,  t.  Ixxiv.). 

Cantor's  metliod.  The  starting-point  is  a  sequence  a^  a^  a^  ••• 
of  rational  numbers.  This  sequence  is  determinate  when  the  law 
of  construction  of  the  general  term  a»  is  known.  A  regular  sequence 
is  one  for  which  a  finite  number  /i  can  be  found,  such  that  for  all 
values  of  n  (>/i)  the  absolute  value  of  a^^^—a^  (P  =  lj  2,  3,  •••)  is 
less  than  an  arbitrarily  small  positive  rational  number  c.  [Through- 
out this  chapter  and  the  next,  c  will  be  used,  always,  to  denote  an 
arbitrarily  small  positive  number.]  When  the  sequence  ai,  ««,  a^  ••• 
is  regular  and  when  a  rational  number  a  exists  which  is  such  that  a 
finite  integer  /x  can  be  found  which  makes  |  a— a^+p  |<€  (p=l,  2,  •••), 
the  rational  number  a  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  sequence.  This 
statement  can  be  expressed  shortly  in  the  form 

lim  a^  =  a, 


nsoo 


or,  using  a  convenient  notation,  La^  =  a.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  find  a  rational  number  a.  For  example,  there  is  no  rational  limit 
of  the  sequence, 

ai=l,  02=1-1/2,  ag=l-l/2-t-l/3,  014= 1  - 1/2 -h  1/3 -1/4,  etc. 

To  the  regular  sequence  ai,  Oj,  aj,  •••  is  attached  a  symbol  A,  (a), 
or  (ttj,  Oj,  Og,  •••)>  which  is  associated  with  the  totality  of  numbers 
contained  in  the  sequence.  If,  after  any  term  a^  {k  finite),  all  the 
numbers  of  the  regular  sequence  be  equal  to  a  i*ational  number  C,  let 
C  be  ike  symbol  attaxihed  to  the  sequence.  In  this  way  all  rational 
numbers  provide  symbols.  We  use  the  word  symbol  advisedly,  be- 
cause we  have  not  as  yet  proved  that  a  quantity  which  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  number  can  be  defined  by  a  regular  sequence. 
When  the  terms  equality  and  greater  or  less  inequality  have  been 
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defined  in  respect  to  the  symbols,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  replace 
the  term  symbol  by  number. 

In  the  regular  sequence  Oj,  Oj,  •••  three  cases  occur:  — 

(1)  A  term  a„  can  be  found  such  that  the  values  of  a^,  a^^„ 
«•+&  '••all  lie,  for  a  sufficiently  great  value  of  n,  between  the  arbi- 
trarily small  rational  numbers  —  c,  e. 

(2)  A  term  a«  can  be  found  such  that  the  values  of  a^  a,+i, 
OiH-2>  ••"  ^r®  ^^^  greater  than  some  definite  positive  rational  number  g. 

(3)  A  term  a^  can  be  found  such  that  the  values  of  a^,  a„^.i, 
^iM-c  *"  ^^e  a.11  less  than  some  definite  negative  rational  number  —  Ar. 

In  case  (1)  the  symbol  attached  to  the  sequence  is  0 ;  in  cases 
(2),  (3)  the  symbols  attached  to  the  sequences  are  said  to  be  positive 
and  negative. 

§  51.  Definitions,  It  is  easy  to  frame  definitions  of  the  sum, 
difference,  product,  and  quotient  of  symbols  attached  to  regular 
sequences.  If  A  and  B  be  attached  to  the  regular  sequences  aj,  Oj, 
a,,--,  &1,  62,  63,  •••,  A±B  and  AB  are  attached  to  the  sequences 
(«.  ±  ft.),  (a«&»),  or  writing  the  sequences  at  full  length,  to 

and  tti^i,       o4>i} ,    ^ifinj'"- 

If  B  be  different  from  0,  A/B  is  attached  to  the  sequence  a,/6i, 
Oj/ftj,  Oj/^s,  •••,  a^/b^  •••.  These  definitions  are.  consistent  with  those 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  the  case  of  rational  numbers. 
For  example,  let  A,  B  be  two  rational  numbers.  The  symbol 
A  =  (Af  A,  Ay  •••),  the  symbol  B  =  (B,  B,  B,  •••),  the  symbol  A-\-  B 
=  the  symbol  A  +  the  symbol  J5,  and  the  number  A'\-  B  =  the 
number  A  +  the  number  B.  As  we  wish  all  these  symbols  to  be 
attached  to  regular  sequences,  we  must  show  that  the  sequences 

(a„±6«),  (aA),  (an/ft»), 
are  regular. 

I.  The  sequence  (a^  ±  b^)  is  regular ;  for  a  number  /x  can  be 
found  such  that,  when  n  >  fi, 

I  a„  ^,  -  a,  |<  c/2, 1  6.^,  -  6J  <  c/2  (;>  =  1,  2, . ..) ; 

and  from  these  two  inequalities  it  is  an  immediate  deduction  that 

II.  The  sequence  aibi,  ajb^  ajb^  •••is  regular ;  for 

,  a,+p  6»+j,  — aA=  «n+p  (ft«+, -ftn)+ft«(ai.+p  — ««)* 
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a  quantity  which  is  numerically  less  than  ((i^+p  +  K)^,  which,  in 
turn,  can  be  made  less  than  any  positive  rational  number,  however 
small,  by  a  proper  choice  of  c 

III.   The  sequence  ai/&i,  02/62,  o^/l^"»  is  regular,  if  B  be  not  0. 

K+p     K  KK-i-p 

a  fraction  which  can  be  made  less  than  any  positive  rational  num- 
ber, however  small,  by  a  proper  choice  of  c. 

§  52.   Definitions  of  the  terms  equality  and  inequality. 

If  the  symbols  A,  B  be  attached  to  the  sequences  a^,  Oj,  a^  ••., 
^ij  ^s)  6»  •••>  and  if  the  elements  of  the  sequence  ai  — 61,  a^  —  b^ 
03  —  63,  •••,  from  a  definite  term  onwards,  be  always  greater  than 
some  positive  rational  number,  A  is  said  to  be  greater  than  B.  If 
the  elements  after  that  term  be  always  less  than  some  negative 
rational  number,  B  is  said  to  be  greater  than  A. 

If  a  number  /a  can  be  found  such  that  |  o„  —  6^  |  <  c,  (n  >  /n), 
A  —  B  =  0,  and  A  is  said  to  be  equal  to  B.  This  definition  agrees 
with  the  facts  in  the  case  of  rational  numbers.  For,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  difference  of  two  rational  numbers  is  less  than  c, 
the  numbers  must  be  equal.     The  two  sequences 

<^i3  O2,  Oa,  •••  Oj,  Ojk^i,  ••• ;   o/,  O2',  •••,  o*',  0,^.1,  o,^.^,  ••• 

define  the  same  symbol,  for  Oi— Oi',  Oa—Oj',  •••,  a»+i  — a,+i,  •••  has 
for  its  symbol  0.  iJb  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  definitions  of  equality 
and  inequality  for  A,  B  do  not  overlap. 

Let  the  sequence  Oj,  O2,  •••,  a^,  •••  have  the  rational  limit  a;  the 
symbol  attached  to  Oi  —  a,  O2  —  a,  a^^a,  •••  is  0,  since  by  hypothesis 
/i  can  be  so  determined  that  ]  a  —  o^  |  <  c,  when  n^fju 

Hence,  (oi,  Oj,  O3,  •••)  —  (a,  a,  a,  •••)  =  0 ; 

I.e.  the  symbol  attached  to  the  sequence  Oj,  o^,  Og,  •••  is  a,  or  La^, 
Thus,  when  a  rational  limit  is  known  to  exist,  it  must  be  the  symbol 
attached  to  the  sequence.* 

Example.  If  Gm  =  .333  — ,  where  the  figure  3  occurs  n  times,  L  ( J— a»)  =  0. 
Hence  ^  is  the  symbol  attached  to  .3,  .33,  .333,  ••• . 


*  When  each  number  of  the  sequence  !■  a  decimal  fraction,  differing  from  the  preceding 
number  only  by  liaving  one  additionnl  digit  assigned,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for 
a  rational  limit  is  thnt  there  must  be,  soonur  or  later,  a  periodic  recurrence  of  the  digit*.  See 
Stolz,  Allgemeine  Arlthmetik,  t.  i.,  p.  100. 
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§53.  Definitions,  (i.)  The  absolute  value  of  (a)  is  (|a|); 
(ii.)  the  symbols  Aj^  A^  A^  •••,  A^  are  said  to  decrease  below  every 
assignable  value,  when  for  every  symbol  JS?,  except  0,  a  number  /ui 
can  be  found  such  that,  when  n  > /i,  -4„  <  JB?  in  absolute  value. 

Consider  the  regular  sequence  d^  —  o^^^  ctj  — a«,  03  — a„,  •••;  we 
have 

-4  —  a,  =  (ai  —  a^  a,  —  a„,  ...)  =  (a„^i  —  a„,  a,+2  —  a^,  ...). 

When  n  increases  beyond  any  assignable  rational  number,  the 
elements  of  the  sequence  decrease  below  any  assignable  rational 
number,  by  the  definition  of  a  regular  sequence.  The  absolute  value 
of  the  symbol  attached  to  the  second  sequence  decreases  below  any 
assignable  absolute  value;  therefore  A  —  a^  decreases  below  any 
assignable  value,  as  n  increases.  Hence  we  have  the  theorem  that 
a  limit  exists  for  a^  namely  the  symbol  A,  When  La^  is  not  a 
rational  number,  we  call  it  an  irratianal  number. 

When  the  limit  of  a  sequence  is  a  rational  number,  the  symbol 
attached  to  the  sequence  can  be  regarded  as  that  rational  number. 
By  the  definitions  of  §  52,  all  symbols  can  be  arranged  in  order  of 
magnitude.  Hence,  when  the  limit  is  not  a  rational  number,  the 
corresponding  symbol  can  be  regarded  as  of  like  nature  with  the 
rational  numbers,  and  is  called  an  irrational  number.  From  this 
point  onwards  the  word  symbol  can  be  replaced  by  number. 

The  symbols  1/3,  1  attached  to  the  sequences  .3,  .33,  .333,  •••; 
1, 1,  1,  •••  are  now  the  ordinary  numbers  1/3,  1,  and  such  an  in- 
equality as 

(1,  1, 1,...)<(1, 1.4,  1.41,  1.414,. ..)<  (1.5,  1.5,  1.5,...), 

where  1, 1.4,  L41, 1.414, ...  are  numbers  which  occur  in  the  process  of 
extracting  the  square  root  of  2,  shows  that  the  symbol  (1, 1.4,  1.41, 
1.414, .-.)  can  be  regarded  as  a  number  intermediate  in  value  between 
1  and  1.5. 

Cantor  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  568)  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  perceiving  that 

A  =  La^ 

is  a  theorem  and  not  a  definition.  The  number  A  was  not  defined 
as  the  limit  of  a„  (n  =  oo),  for  this  would  presuppose  the  existence 
of  the  limit.  A  different  course  was  adopted.  First,  numbers  were 
defined  by  regular  sequences;  next,  a  meaning  was  given  to  the 
elementary  operations  as  applied  to  the  new  numbers;  thirdly,  a 
definition  was  given  of  equality  and  of  greater  or  less  inequality; 
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finally,  there  followed  from  these  definitions  and  laws  of  construc- 
tion the  theorem 

To  see  that  no  new  numbers  are  obtained  by  using  a  regular 
sequence  of  irraiional  numbers  a„  a^  a^  •••,  consider  a  regular 
sequence  &i,  &»  &»  •••  of  rational  numbers  defined  in  the  following 
way: 

Let  ai  and  bi  have  the  same  integral  part,  a,  and  b^  agree  to  the 
first  decimal  place,  Oj  and  b^  to  the  second  decimal  place,  and  so  on. 
Form  the  sequence  ai  —  ft^,  Oj  —  62?  cts  —  &s>  ••' •  The  elements  become 
ultimately  <  «,  and  the  sequence  defines  0.  That  is,  the  numbers 
(oi,  Os,  a^"-)f  (bi,  &S,  &3,---)  are  equal.  Rational  and  irrational 
numbers  constitute  the  system  of  real  numbers. 

Deductions  firom  the  theorem  Lan  =  («!,  <i2i  «j»  •••)•    ^7  definition 

AB=  (ajfti,  ..• ,  Gnhn,  •••)  =Lanbn. 
Hencd  Lun  •  X&m  =  La^bn^ 

similarly  Lan/Lbn  =  Lan/b^  where  Lbn^O. 

We  leave  to  the  reader,  as  an  instructive  exercise,  the  proof  that 

(La„)»     =  Lon^, 

where  ^*  is  a  positive  integer,  and  also  the  proof  that  (2ki«)^*=L(rt»^"),  when 
the  a*s  and^^s  form  regular  sequences.  If  &  be  irrational  and  a  rational,  a^  is 
the  number  defined  by  the  series 

a\  a*i,  a*«,  ••• . 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  such  expressions  as  a^K 
The  simplest  mode  of  treatment  is  obtained  from  the  exponential  theorem. 

§  54.  The  unicursal,  or  one-oney  correspondence  betweeii  the  totality 
of  real  numbers  and  the  points  of  a  straight  line. 

I.  To  every  point  on  a  straight  line  corresponds  a  distance  from 
the  zero-point,  whose  ratio  to  the  unit  line  is  a  real  number. 

Let  the  line  which  extends  from  the  zero-point  to  the  point  in 
question  be  named  B,  and  let  the  unit  line  be  A,  To  fix  ideas,  let 
the  line  JB(=o6)  be  longer  than  the  line  A{=oa).  Let  lines  oci, 
C1C2,  c^si  •••be  measured  along  the  straight  line  so  that  oci  is  the  last 
multiple  of  A  contained  within  06,  c^Cz  is  the  last  multiple  of  -4/10 
contained  within  cfiy  c^is  the  last  multiple  of  -4/10* contained  within 
cfif  and  so  on.  Either  the  point  b  is  reached  after  a  finite  number 
of  divisions,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case  the  ratio  of  jB  to  -4  is 
evidently  a  rational  number.  In  the  latter  the  points  Ci,  Cj,  <%,•■• 
approach  b.    The  sura  of  the  lines  oc^y  CjC,,  c^c^j  •••  falls  short  of  B,  but 
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the  amount  by  which  it  falls  short  can  be  made  less  than  an  arbitra- 
rily assigned  fractional  portion  of  B,  If  the  ratios  of  oq,  CiC^^  •••  to 
Ay  A/10,  •••  =  wii,  mj,  •••,  where  wii,  m^,  •••  are  positive  integers  of  the 

set  0, 1,  2, ...,  9,  the  ratio  of  ^  to  ^  =  mi  +  m,/10  -f  m^/W  H = 

the  number  defined  by  the  regular  sequence 

Wu  nil  +  ^/lO,  mi  -\-  m^/lO  -f  mj/lO', .... 

II.  To  every  real  number  corresponds  a  point  of  the  line,  as 
soon  as  a  unit  line  has  been  selected. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  this  for  rational  numbers.  If 
the  number  be  irrational,  let  it  be  defined  by  a  regular  sequence 
«!>  «2»  <h>"'  o^  rational  numbers,  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude. 
Letp,  q  be  two  points  on  the  line  such  that  the  numbers  which  cor- 
respond to  op,  oq  are  respectively  less  than  and  greater  than  (a).  As 
the  point  moves  from  jp  to  g  it  must  come  to  a  position  r  such  that 
for  the  first  time  the  line  or  is  not  less  than  any  of  the  lines  oni,  oa^, 
oogs'"  which  represent  the  rational  numbers  a,,  Oj,  as,-...  This 
position  r  possesses  the  property  that  every  line,  which  starts  from 
0  and  does  not  extend  to  r,  is  less  than  some  number  a,  of  the 
sequence.  The  number  represented  by  the  line  or  is  equal  to  that 
represented  by  the  number-sequence  (a^,  Oj,  •••),  for  it  is  greater  than 
every  a^  but,  when  diminished  by  any  number  however  small,  is 
less  than  some  member  of  the  sequence. 

The  preceding  theorem  is  capable  of  the  following  extension. 
The  complex  number,  a  4-  ib,  is  built  up  out  of  the  units  1,  i.  There 
is  a  unicursal  correspondence  between  the  system  of  complex  num- 
bers and  the  points  of  a  plane,  each  system  forming  a  doubly 
extended  manifoldness.  It  is,  therefore,  permissible  to  use  the 
word  point  instead  of  number.  [See  Fine's  Number-System  of 
Algebra,  §§  40-42.] 

§  55.  Variable  quantities.  Prior  to  a  consideration  of  functions 
of  a  real  variable,  it  is  advantageous  to  examine  the  range  of  values 
of  the  independent  variable  z.  In  some  questions  x  cannot  pass 
through  all  the  rational  and  irrational  real  numbers  from  —  oo  to 
00.  Whether  it  passes  through  a  finite  or  infinite  number  of  values 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  but  in  any  case  there  will  be  an 
upper  limit  for  the  values,  which  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  If 
X  take  only  a  finite  number  of  values,  the  greatest  of  these  will 
be  the  limit  and,  moreover,  this  upper  limit  will  be  attained. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  will  always' be  the  case  when  x 
takes  an  infinite  number  of  values.  For  example,  if  a;  =  1  —  1/n, 
(n  =  1,  2,  3, ...),  the  upper  limit  1  is  unattainable. 
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TJieorem,  If  all  the  values  of  a;  be  less  than  a  finite  number  A, 
there  is  one  and  only  one  number  G,  which  is  such  that  no  value  of 
X  is  greater  than  G,  while  at  least  one  value  of  x  is  greater  than 
G  —  e.     G  is  called  by  Weierstrass  the  upper  limit  of  the  variable.* 

To  prove  this  theorem  let  Oi,  a^,  ag,  •••be  the  values  which  x  can 
assume.  If  ai  be  greater  than  every  succeeding  term,  it  is  itself  the 
upper  limit;  but  if  there  should  be  one  or  more  terms  of  the 
sequence  a^  03,  •••which  are  > a^  let  b^  be  the  first  of  these.  Either 
6,  is  greater  than  all  the  succeeding  a's  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former 
case  62  is  the  upper  limit,  but,  in  the  latter,  some  subsequent  number 
63  of  the  series  is  greater  than  b^.  A  continuation  of  this  process 
leads  to  the  sequence  of  ascending  numbers  ai,  ftjj  b^  &4,"';  if  the 
sequence  contain  only  a  finite  number  of  terms,  the  last  of  these  is 
the  upper  limit,  whereas,  if  it  contain  an  infinite  number  of  terms, 
it  is  regular  and  defines  a  number  <  A.  The  number  so  defined  is 
G,  When  no  number  A  can  be  found  with  the  assigned  properties, 
the  upper  limit  is  said  to  be  00.  There  is  a  like  theorem  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  lower  limit  K. 

A  variable  x  is  said  to  be  continuous  in  the  interval  Xq^x'^Xi, 
when  it  passes  through  all  the  rational  and  irrational  numbers  of 
the  interval  (a\>  and  Xi  inclusive). 

Example.    Let  the  values  of  x  be 

1-1/2,    -1  +  1/3,   1-1/4,    -1+1/5,... 
...,   l-l/2n,    -  1  +  l/(2n  + l),.-.(Thom8e). 

The  upper  and  lower  limits,  which  are  unattainable^  are  +  1  and  —  1.  The 
variable  is  not  continuous  in  the  interval. 

§  56,  Limiting  numbers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  limiting  num- 
ber there  is  an  infinite  accumulation  of  points.  To  make  the  meaning 
more  precise,  let  us  consider  an  infinite  sequence  a^,  a,,  Os,  •••,  a„,  ••• 
whose  members  are  finite  and  distinct.  There  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  member  H,  (iT^  If  ^  G^),  an  infinite  accumulation 
of  points.  To  prove  this,  divide  the  finite  interval  (^to  G)  into/) 
parts,  where  p  is  some  integer ;  in  at  least  one  of  these  parts,  say 
(A'i  to  Gi),  there  must  lie  infinitely  many  points  of  the  sequence. 
Divide  (/fj  to  (?,)  into  p  parts.  In  at  least  one  of  these  parts,  say 
(/r«  to  Gi) ,  there  must  lie  infinitely  many  points.  By  continuing  this 
process  we  arrive  at  the  two  sequences 

Oi,  G^   (?3- 


*  Bolzano  wm  the  first  mathematician  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  a  variable.  See  Stolz,  B.  Bolzano's  Bcdeutnng  in  der  Oeschichte  der  Infinitesimal- 
rrchnung,  Matb.  Ann.  t.  zviii.    Tbeir  introduction  into  modern  analysis  is  due  to  Weierstrass. 
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which  are  in  ascending  and  descending  order.  Each  member  of  the 
second  sequence  is  greater  than  every  member  of  the  first,  and 
G^  —  K^  can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable  number,  if  n  be  taken 
sufficiently  great.  The  two  sequences  define  one  and  the  same 
number  JT.  By  the  mode  of  construction  of  H  it  follows  that,  how- 
ever small  3  may  be,  infinitely  many  values  of  x  exist  within  the 
interval  {H—  8  to  -ff  +  8) .  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  there 
is  an  infinite  accumulation  of  numbers  at  H,  and  that  IT  is  a  limiting 
number.  H  need  not  be  itself  a  member  of  the  system  aj,  Oj,  a,,  •••. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  "the  upper  limit"  and  a 
^  limiting  number  "  of  a  sequence.  For  example  let  a,  ^  a,  <  Og  •  •  •  <  ^. 
There  will  be,  in  all  cases,  an  upper  limit  for  this  sequence,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  limiting  number  when  the  series  contains  only  a 
finite  number  of  elements.  Again  there  can  be  more  than  one 
limiting  number,  but  only  one  upper  limit. 

§  57.  Many  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  in  the  study  of  functions  are 
caused  by  infinite  accumulations  of  values  x  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  particular 
points.  Consider,  for  instance,  Riemann^s  statement  of  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  in  order  that  a  function /(z)  may  be  integrable  between  the 
limits  OS  =  a,  X  =  &.  The  function  /(x)  is  said  to  be  continuous  at  the  point  c  of 
the  interval,  if  a  field  (c  —  A  to  c  +  ^)  can  be  found  such  that,  for  all  points  of  this 
field,  \f{x)  —f{c)  I  <  €.    Otherwise  the  function  is  said  to  be  discontinuous  at  c. 

Interpolate  between  a  and  b  the  values  ar,,  x,,  ..-,  x„_i,  and  let  Xj  —  a  =  Sj, 
X,  —  Xi  =  ^2,  x,  —  Xy  =  5j,  ..-.  If /(x)  be  a  discontinuous  function  of  x,  which  is 
always  finite  between  a  and  &,  its  values  within  an  interval  d  will  have  an  upper 
and  a  lower  limit.  The  difference  between  these  upper  and  lower  limits  is 
named  the  oscillation  of  the  function.     Riemann^s  theorem  is  the  following :  — 

If  the  sum  of  the  intervals  in  which  the  oscillations  of  /(x)  are  greater  than 
a  given  finite  number  X  become,  always,  infinitely  small  with  the  intervals  d, 
the  series 

in  which  ^,,  ^^^  "•»  ^«  *^  positive  proper  fractions,  will  converge  to  a  definite 
sum,  when  every  5  is  indefinitely  diminished.  This  sum  is  called  r*/(x)dx.* 
This  definition  does  not  require  that  the  function  should  be  continuous,  and 
thus  there  arises  the  possibility  of  finite  changes  in  the  value  of  the  function  for 
infinitely  small  changes  of  x.  Evidently  it  lb  important  to  know  where  these 
changes  take  place. 

§  58.  This  illustration  has  been  introduced  to  show  the  need  for 
a  theory  of  point-distribution.  Two  theories  of  this  kind  have  been 
elaborated.  One  of  these  is  due  to  Hankel  (Math.  Ann.  t.  xx.), 
while  the  other  has  been  developed  by  Cantor  in  a  remarkable  series 

*  For  a  proof  of  the  convergence  of  this  num,  see  Riemann*s  memofr  Ueber  die  Darstellbar- 
keit  einer  Function  durcb  eine  trigonoroetriscbe  Reihe  (Werke,  pp.  213-253) ;  also  a  paper  by 
H.  J.  8.  Smithy  On  the  Integration  of  Discontinuous  Functions,  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  t.  vi. 
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of  papers  published  in  the  Mathematische  Annalen  and  the  Acta 
Mathematica. 

To  Hankel  we  owe  the  idea  of  a  discrete  mass  of  points.  Let  the 
range  from  a;  —  8  to  a?  +  8,  where  8  is  finite  though  arbitrarily  small, 
be  called  the  neighbourhood  of  x.  When  a  finite  or  infinite  number 
of  points,  lying  in  an  interval  (a  to  b),  can  all  be  included  in  neigh- 
bourhoods whose  sum  <  c,  the  points  are  said  to  form  a  discrete  mass. 
When  such  a  choice  of  neighbourhoods  is  not  possible  for  the  interval 
(a  to  6),  or  for  any  arbitrary  part  of  it,  the  points  are  said  to  form 
a  linear  mass  throughout  (a  to  b).  This  distinction  was  adopted  by 
Hankel,  with  the  object  of  making  Eiemann's  theory  of  integration 
more  precise.* 

Cantor's  division  of  masses  into  species  constitutes  a  farther 
reaching  theory  than  that  of  Hankel,  and  has  led  to  important 
generalizations  in  the  hands  of  recent  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
essential  singularities  in  the  Theory  of  Functions.  [See,  for  ex- 
ample, Mittag-Leffler's  paper  in  the  Acta  Mathematica,  t.  iv.] 

Let  P  be  a  mass  of  different  points  arranged  along  a  line.  These 
points  will,  in  general,  be  accumulated  in  infinitely  great  numbers  at 
certain  points  of  the  line.  The  limiting  points  of  these  infinite 
accumulations  form  a  derived  mass  of  points,  which  can  be  represented 
by  Pj.  If  Pi  contain  infinitely  many  points,  it  will,  in  turn,  give  rise 
to  a  new  derived  mass  of  points  Pj,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  unless  at 
some  stage  of  the  process  a  derived  mass  P„  is  reached,  in  which 
there  is  nowhere  an  infinite  accumulation.     The  process  then  stops. 

Points  of  Pi  need  not  be  points  of  P,  for  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a  limiting  number  of  P  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  P.  All 
the  points  of  Pj  must  be  points  of  Pi.  If  possible,  let  a  point  c  of 
Pj  be  not  included  in  Pi.  At  c  there  is  an  infinite  accumulation  of 
Pi-points.  Hence  at  c  there  is  an  infinite  accumulation  of  P-points. 
This  latter  statement  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  c  is  a  limiting 
point  of  P,  or  that  c  belongs  to  Pi.  Hence  in  the  process  of  deriva- 
tion new  points  can  be  introduced  only  at  the  first  stage. 

Examples.  (1)  P=(l,  1/2,  1/22,  i/28...)  ;  we  have  Pi=(0),  the  process 
stopping  with  P^. 

P=(l,  1/2,  1/23,  1/2 +  1/2^  1/28,  1/2  +  1/2',  l/2^+l/2«, 

1/24,  1/2  +  l/2^  ...), 

a  series  of  numbers  formed  by  taking  1,  1/2,  1/2',  1/2*,  •••  one  at  a  time, 
and  1/2,  1/2^,  1/2', ...  two  at  a  time ;  we  have 

Pi  =  (0,  1/2,  1/22,  1/28,...);   P,=  (0), 
the  process  stopping  with  P,. 

*  Tbe  nomenclature  adopted,  and  alno  the  examples  of  this  paragraph,  are  taken  from 
Harnack  (Bulletin  des  6c.  Math.,  S^r.  2,  t.  vi.,  p.  242;  Calculus,  §  lU). 


(2){ 
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(3)  P=the  rational  numbers  between  0  and  1,  these  two  numbers  ezclu- 
sive;  we  have  Pi  =  the  rational  and  irrational  numbers  between  0  and  1,  these 
two  numbers  inclusive.  The  remaining  masses,  P,,  Pj,  ••*,  contain  the  same 
points,  and  the  process  never  terminates. 

Example  (2)  illustrates  the  difference  between  HankePs  discrete  mass  and 
Cantoris  derived  masses.  The  mass  P  is  discrete,  despite  the  circumstance 
that  it  possesses  infinitely  many  places  of  accumulation.  For,  drawing  from  0 
towards  1  a  small  interval  0  to  d,  the  remaining  interval  d  to  1  contains  only  a 
finite  number  of  the  points  of  accumulation,  and  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
fields  can  be  made  arbitrarily  small,  however  small  d  may  ba. 

§  59.  Meaning  attached  to  the  word  Function. 

As  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a  function  of  a 
variable  x  is  essential  tot  the  comprehension  of  modern  researches 
in  the  Theory  of  Functions,  we  shall  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  view  of  functionality.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  arithmetic  expression 
of  a  function.  By  this  we  shall  mean  an  expression  which  arises 
from  certain  quantities  by  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  As  Weierstrass  has 
pointed  out,*  there  are  no  other  known  elementary  operations. 
No  new  elementary  operations  are  needed  for  powers,  roots,  and 
logarithms,  for  if  the  relationship  between  numbers  can  be  put,  in 
any  manner,  into  an  analytic  form,  in  which  only  the  four  element- 
ary operations  are  used,  there  is  no  occasion  to  regard  the  indicated 
operation  as  elementary.  No  example  is  known  of  an  analytic 
connexion,  which  is  not  reducible  to  a  combination  of  these  funda- 
mental operations. 

The  three  secondary  operations  arose  in  the  following  manner. 
The  power  is  the  result  of  multiplying  equal  factors.  From  the 
equation  a**  =  b,  the  two  other  operations  can  be  found ;  namely, 
they  are  involved  in  the  problems ;  — 

{i.)    To  find  a,  given  m  and  b ; 
(ii.)  To  find  w,  given  a  and  b. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  the  func- 
tions used  in  Analysis  were  of  so  simple  a  type  that  no  special  name 
was  needed.  The  word  function  was  used  by  Leibnitz  (Acta 
Eruditorum,  1692). 

First  definition  (Bernoulli-Euler).  The  number  y  was  called  a 
function  of  a;,  when  it  could  be  constructed  from  x  by  prescribed 
combinations  of  the  four  fundamental  and  the  three  secondary  opera- 
tions.    If  y  can  be  called  a  function  of  x  only  when  these  conditions 

*  See  Koisak,  Die  Elemente  der  ArUbmetik,  p.  29. 
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are  fulfilled,  z  cannot  logically  be  called  a  function  of  y,  until  a  proof 
has  been  gfiven  that  x  can  be  derived  from  y  by  a  combination  of  the 
seven  operations.  Cases  were  known  in  which  this  could  not  be 
effected  by  a  finite  number  of  operations,  and  no  examination  was 
made  as  to  whether,  in  such  a  case,  a  valid  representation  could  be 
afforded  by  infinitely  many  of  these  operations  * 

Second  definition.  Bernoulli  also  gave  this  definition:  If  two 
variable  magnitudes  be  so  related,  the  one  to  the  other,  that  to 
every  value  of  the  one  corresponds  a  certain  number  of  values  of  the 
other,  the  first  variable  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  second,  and 
the  second  of  the  first. 

Since  the  magnitudes  considered  can  always  be  represented  by 
numbers,  this  definition  includes  the  former  one.  This  definition 
was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  continuous  curves,  and  to  express 
the  connexion  between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  of  an  arbitrarily 
drawn  continuous  curve  which  had  everywhere  a  tangent.  It  was 
assumed  that  a  continuous  function  must  be  expressible  by  such  a 
curve ;  that  is,  that  a  continuous  function  must  possess  a  differential 
quotient.     (See  §  65.) 

Curves  drawn  arbitrarily  on  a  plane  may  present  peculiarities 
which  mark  them  off,  at  once,  as  non-algebraic.  These  curves  were 
known  as  'curvse  discontinuge  seu  mixtae  seu  irregulares'  (Euler, 
Introductio  in  Analysin  infinitorum,  t.  ii.,  p.  6),  and  were  regarded 
as  incapable  of  arithmetic  expression. 

A  controversy  between  D'Alembert,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and 
Lagrange  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  every  function 
represented  by  a  continuous  curve  (in  the  then  accepted  sense  of 
the  term)  could  be  expressed  as  a  trigonometric  series.  In  1807 
Fourier  greatly  enlarged  the  concept  of  a  function  by  proving  that 
certain  curves  which  obey  different  laws  in  different  parts  can  be 
represented  by  a  single  arithmetic  expression.  Fourier's  discovery 
showed  that  a  portion  of  a  curve  does  not  fix  the  form  of  the 
complete  curve  and  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  curves  hitherto 
excluded  resulted  from  arithmetic  expressions.  For  information 
on  Fourier's  series  we  refer  the  student  to  Fourier's  collected  works, 
and  to  memoirs  by  Dirichlet  (Crelle.  t.  iv.),  Riemann  (Ges.  Werke., 


•John  Bernonlli,  in  a  memoir  dated  1718,  jrave  this  definftion:  "  On  appelle  .  .  .  FoncUon 
d'une  gmndeur  variable,  nne  quantity  compos^e  de  qnelqne  manl^re  que  ce  solt  de  oette  grandeur 
variable  et  de  constantes."  M<^m.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1718,  p.  100.  This 
definition  vtbb  adopted  by  Euler  in  174S :  "Fiinctio  qnantitatis  variabilis  est  expressio 
analytlca  quomodoeunque  composlta  ez  ilia  quantilate  variabili  et  numerls  sea  quabtitatibus 
coQstantibus." 


i 
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p.  213),  Sachse  (Bulletin  des  Sciences  Math^matiques,  2*  s^rie.,  t. 
iv.,  1880). 

Dirichlefs  definition.  Dirichlet  defined  y  as  a  function  of  x  in 
the  following  manner :  — 

Let  X  take  certain  values  in  an  interval  {x^  to  Xi)  ;  if  y  possess  a 
definite  value  or  definite  values  for  each  of  these,  y  is  said  to  be  a 
function  of  x.  It  is  not  necessary  that  y  should  be  related  to  x  by 
any  law  or  arithmetic  expression.  Moreover,  the  function  may  be 
defined  for  certain  values  only  of  x  within  the  interval  {xq  to  iCi),  e.g. 
for  all  rational  numbers ;  but  usually  it  is  defined  for  all  the  values 
within  the  interval.  [Repertorium  der  Physik,  her.  v.  Dove,  t.  i., 
p.  152.] 

According  to  this  definition  the  value  of  y,  when  x  =  a,  may  be 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  value  of  y  for  any  other  value  of  a?,  a;  =  b. 
This  definition,  in  contrast  to  those  used  before  Dirichlefs  time, 
errs  on  the  side  of  excessive  generality;  for  it  does  not  of  itself 
confer  properties  on  the  function.  The  functions  so  defined  must 
be  subjected  to  restrictive  conditions  before  they  can  be  used  in 
analysis.  Nevertheless,  this  definition  forms  and  must  continue  to 
form  the  basis  for  researches  upon  discontinuous  functions  of  a 
real  variable. 

In  Dirichlefs  sense  f(x)  is  a  function  of  x  throughout  an  inter- 
val when,  to  every  value  of  x  within  the  interval,  belongs  a  definite 
value  of  /(«).  A  value  of  x  which  makes  the  function  oo  is 
excluded. 

Ex,  1.    Sin  1/x  has  no  definite  value  at  re  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  Sin  x/1  —  sin  2x/2  +  sin  3a:/3 is,  in  spite  of  sudden  discon- 
tinuities, a  function  which  is  definite  for  all  finite  values  of  x. 

§  60.     The  limit  of  a  function. 

Let  y  be  defined  for  an  infinite  mass  of  points,  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous, of  which  a  is  a  limiting  point.  If,  for  every  c,  a  positive 
number  8  can  be  assigned  such  that,  when  a<a?<a-f  8,  |y  —  -4|<c, 
we  call  A  the  limit  of  y  when  x  tends  to  a  from  the  right,  and  write 
lim  y  =  A.    Similarly  if,  when  a  —  8<x<a,\y  —  B\<€,  we  call 

B  the  limit  of  y  when  x  tends  to  a  from  the  left,  and  write  lim  y^B. 

«e=a— 0 

If,  when  a<x<a+S,  y>l/c  (or  <— 1/e),  lim  y=  +  cc  (or  — oo). 
If,  when  a?  >  8, 1  y  —  -4  I  <  €,  lim  y  =  -4.    And  so  in  the  remain- 
ing  cases.    It  is  not  implied  that  y  exists  when  xsso. 
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Each  of  the  following  five  theorems  refers  to  a  selected  limiting 
point  and  a  selected  side  of  that  point. 

(1)  A  function  cannot  have  two  distinct  limits. 

(2)  Lim(yi  +  ^2)  =  l"ii  Vi  +  lini  y^  provided  that,  if  one  of  these 
two  limits  be  -|-  00,  the  other  is  not  —  00. 

(3)  Lim  (yi  —  y^  =  lim  y^  —  lim  y^  provided  that  these  two  limits, 
if  both  infinite,,  have  not  the  same  sign. 

(4)  Lim(yi^2)  =  lini.yi"l™y»  provided  that  the  last  expression 
is  not  0  •  00  or  00  •  0. 

(5)  Lim  (yi/yi)  =  lim  yi/lim  y^  provided  that  the  last  expression 
is  not  0/0  or  00/00. 

These  are  re-statements  of  familiar  theorems  of  the  Calculus.  To 
deal  with  the  excluded  cases,  restrictions  must  be  imposed  on  the 
functions.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Stolz,  Allgemeiue  Arithmetik, 
t.  i.,  section  ix. 

§  61.  Continuous  functions.  The  definition  of  the  continuity  of 
a  function  at  a  point  was  given  in  §  67.  A  function  is  said  to  be 
continuous  aver  an  interval  (a\)  to  X]),  when  it  is  continuous  at  eveiy 
point  of  the  interval,  and  when  /{xq  -f  h),f{Xi  —  h)  have  the  limits 
f{Xo),  /(aJi),  as  h  tends  to*  zero.  A  function  may  be  continuous  on 
one  side  of  a?  =  a  without  being  continuous  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a  function  is  continuous  at  a,  the 
limit  when  x  tends  to  a  either  from  the  right  or  left  is  the  value 
of  the  function  at  o.  This  may  be  conveniently  expressed  by 
writing  /(a  -fO)  =/(a  -  0)  =/(a). 

If  f{x)  be  continuous,  and  =fe,  at  x=za,  and  if  <^(y)  be  continuous 
at  y  =  b,  then  ^\f{x)\  is  continuous  at  a?  =  a.  This  theorem  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  definition. 

§  62.     Upper  and  lower  limits  of  a  function^ 

Theorem.  Let  f(x)  be  a  function  which  remains  finite  for  all 
values  of  x  between  a;  =  aj^  and  x  =  Xi.  The  values  taken  by  the 
function  will  have  an  upper  limit  O  and  a  lower  limit  K.  For  no 
value  of  X  in  the  interval  can  the  function  be  >  (?  or  <  K]  but 
further,  however  small  c  may  be,  there  must  be  at  least  one  value  of 
X  for  which  f{x)  is  greater  than  G^  —  c,  and  at  least  one  value  of  x 
for  which  f{x)  is  less  than  jBT-f  c. 

The  finiteness  of  the  values  of  the  function  shows  that  there 
must  be  two  finite  integers  Ay  B,  between  which  all  these  values 
must  lie.     Divide  the  interval  {A,  B)  into  the  parts 

(^,^  +  1),   (.4  +  1,^  +  2),  ...,(5-1,  B). 
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Let  A}  be  the  last  of  these  numbers  which  is  not  greater  than  all  the 
values  of  the  function,  and  let  ^'  -|-  1  =  B\  Divide  the  interval 
(^',  J3')  into  10  parts 

(^',  A!  +  1/10),  {A  + 1/10,  A  +  2/10), ...,  (^'  +  9/10,  5'). 

Let  -4"  be  the  last  value  which  is  not  greater  than  all  the 
functional  values,  and  let  5"  =  A^  -|- 1/10.  A  continuation  of  this 
process  shows  that  there  can  be  found  a  value  -4^"^  such  that 

(i.)    5<*>-^<»><c; 

(ii.)  There  exists  a  value  off(x)  which  is  greater  than  A^*\  and 
no  value  so  great  as  B^*\ 

The  ascending  sequence  A,  A\  A',  ••• ,  and  the  descending  sequence 
Bj  J5',  J5",  •••>  define  a  number  G.  This  proves  that  a  value  of  x 
can  be  found  for  which  the  value  of  the  function  differs  infinitely 
little  from  G,  but  does  not  prove  that  there  exists  a  value  which 
is  exactly  G,  Precisely  similar  results  hold  with  respect  to  the 
lower  limit  K, 

An  example  will  clear  up  the  preceding  reasoning :  let  y  =  a;  for 
all  values  of  x  in  the  interval  0  to  1,  1  exclusive,  and  let  y  =  0  when 
SB  =  1.  The  upper  limit  of  the  discontinuous  function  y,  namely  1, 
is  never  attained,  but  a  value  of  y  exists  which  is  >  1  —  c. 

When  a  function  is  said  to  be  infinite  for  x  =  a,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  only  a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  fact  that  no 
finite  upper  limit  exists.  The  value  x=a  must  then  be  excluded 
from  the  list  of  possible  values  of  x.  When  a  function  is  continu- 
ous throughout  an  interval,  it  is  implied  that  there  is  no  place  of 
this  kind  in  the  interval. 

Example  1.  y  =  1/x  is  a  law  which  may  define  values  of  y  for  all  values  of 
X  in  the  interval  (—  a  to  a)»  as  =  0  exclusive.  As  x  approaches  0  from  either 
side,  y  tends  to  infinity ;  but  if  a;  =  0  be  included  in  the  range  of  values,  y  is 
not  defined  by  this  law,  but  must  be  otherwise  assigned. 

Example  2.  The  function  y  =(a;2  —  a^)/(x  —  a)  has  a  determinate  value, 
provided  x^a.  It  is  natural  to  assign  to  y  the  value  2  a  when  x  =  a ;  but  that 
this  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  has  been  pointed  out  by  Darboux.  Let  4t(x)  be 
a  function,  for  example  a  definite  integral,  which  =  1  when  x^a^  and  =  A 
when  as  =  a.  The  product  <f>{x)  -  (x  +  a)  =  (x*  —  a^)/(x  —  a)  when  x=^a;  but 
when  X  =  a,  the  left-hand  side  =  2  Aa. 

§  63.    Two  theorems  tohich  relate  to  continuous  functions. 

Theorem  I,  If  the  function  f(x)  be  continuous  in  the  interval 
(xo  to  Xi)  of  the  real  variable,  and  if  it  take  opposite  signs  when 
x  =  Xo  and  x  =  Xiff{x)  must  equal  zero  for  one  or  more  values  con- 
tained between  Xq  and  Xi, 
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Divide  the  interval  {x^  a?i)  into  10  equal  parts.  Suppose  /(scb) 
negative, /(^i)  positive.     The  sequence 

will  start  with  a  negative  term.  If  any  one  of  the  interpolated 
values  equal  zero,  the  theorem  is  established.  But  if  the  terms  be 
all  difiFerent  from  zero,  let/(a:o')  be  the  last  which  is  negative, /(a;/) 
the  first  which  is  positive.  Divide  the  interval  (qsq,  x^')  into  10 
.new  intervals,  and  pick  out  of  the  sequence  of  values 

the  last  one  which  is  negative,  namely /(iCo")>  and  the  first  which  is 
positive,  namely /(a;/').  The  process  may  stop  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  zero-value  for/(ic),  a  result  which  would  at  once  establish 
the  theorem.    If  it  do  not  stop,  the  two  infinite  sequences 

A^o),  /W),  /(a:o"),  -, 

/(a^i),  fW).  fW),  -, 

have  a  common  limit /(X),  where  X  is  the  number  defined  by  the 
two  sequences 

{x^  xj,  aso",  •••)  and  {x^  a?/,  a/',  ...), 
where 

«!  -  aJo  =  10{x^  -  xj)  =  10*(a:i"  -  x,'')  =  10»(a?/"  -  aib'")  =  - ; 
and  f{X)  must  =  0,  for  every  member  of  the  sequence 

/(^o),  /W),  /K'),  - 
is  negative,  and  every  member  of  the  sequence 

/(a^i),  fW),  fW%  - 

positive.  The  first  rigorous  proof  of  this  theorem  was  given  by 
Cauchy  in  his  Cours  d' Analyse. 

Corollary,  A  function  <^(a:)  which  is  continuous  between  two 
values  ajo,  Xi,  must  pass  through  every  value  A  intermediate  to  <^(aro)> 
ff>{x{).  This  can  be  proved  by  putting  <^(a;)  —  A  =/(«),  and  apply- 
ing the  above  theorem.  Darboux  has  established  the  existence  of 
discontinuous  functions  which  possess  the  same  property.  [Annales 
de  r£c.  Norm.  Sup.,  S^r.  2,  t.  iv.  pp.  61-112;  t.  viii.,  pp.  195-202.] 

Theorem  IL  If /(a?)  be  a  function  which  is  finite  and  continuous 
in  the  interval  (Xq  to  a?i),  the  function  will  possess  maximum  and  mini- 
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mum  values  whicli  are  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower  limits  O,  K, 
and  consequently  it  will  pass  through  all  values  between  O  and  K. 

The  function  takes  values  >  (i^  —  c,  and  values  <  K-[-  c.  Does  it 
actually  attain  to  O  and  K?  Divide  (a\„  Xi)  into  two  equal  intervals. 
In  one  at  least  of  these,  the  upper  limit  is  G.  In  fact,  if  the  two 
upper  limits  were  6?',  (?",  quantities  <  O,  the  function  would  not 
take,  in  the  interval  {x^^  a?i),  the  values  comprised  between  O  and 
the  greater  of  the  two  numbers  &,  G'\  Hence  one,  at  least,  of  the 
limits  G',  (?"  =  O.  Divide  that  half  interval,  in  which  the  upper 
limit  is  Gf  into  two  equal  parts,  and  continue  the  process. 

The  result  is  a  sequence  of  sub-intervals,  one  comprised  within 
the  other,  which  tend  toward  zero  as  limit.  For  each  of  these  inter- 
vals the  upper  limit  is  G,  The  further  extremities  of  the  sub-inter- 
vals are  constant  in  position  or  else  approach  Xq  ;  the  nearer  extrem- 
ities of  the  sub-intervals  are  constant  in  position  or  else  move  away 
from  flv  Let  a  be  the  point  defined  by  these  sub-intervals.  Within 
the  neighbourhood  {a—h  to  a+h)  the  upper  limit  of  the  function  is 
G,  however  small  h  may  be.  That  is,  there  is  a  value  of  »(=  a  T  Oh) 
comprised  within  this  interval  for  which  G  —/(a  T  Oh)  <  e.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  take  h  small  enough  to  make  |/(aT^^)— /(a)|<c, 
because  the  function  is  continuous  at  a.  Hence  the  absolute  value 
of  (?-/(a)<2€;  therefore  G=zf(a),  Similarly  for  K  If  a  be 
one  of  the  points  Xf^  x^sl  slight  modification  of  the  proof  is  required. 

§  64.  If  f(x)  be  continuous  at  every  point  of  the  interval 
(xo  to  Xi),  we  know  by  the  definition  that,  at  a  point  x^,  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  value  Aa?«  such  that  | /(a:*  ±^Aa?«) —/(«,)  |  shall  be  less 
than  c  If  c  be  fixed  and  x^  allowed  to  vary,  two  cases  may  con- 
ceivably arise :  (i.)  it  is  possible  to  choose  for  Ax^  a  value  h  which 
is  independent  of  x^  throughout  the  interval  (a^o  to  o^i) ;  (ii.)  it  is 
impossible  to  find  such  a  value  A.  In  Case  (i.)  the  continuity  is 
termed  uniform,  while  in  Case  (ii.)  the  continuity  is  non-uniform. 
The  following  theorem  shows  that  Case  (ii.)  does  not  arise:  — 

Divide  the  interval  into  2  equal  parts,  each  of  these  into  2  equal- 
parts,  and  so  on. 

(i.)  If,  after  the  operation  has  been  performed  a  finite  number 
of  times,  the  oscillation  of  the  function  within  each  of  the  divisions 
of  length  8  be  <  c/2,  8  is  the  required  value  of  h.  To  confirm  this 
statement,  let  $  be  any  one  of  the  points  of  division,  f  —  X,  i  -t-  fi  two 
points  within  an  interval  of  length  8 ;  then 

I /(« -/(f - X)  I < «/2,   I /(« -A(  +  /x)  |< */2, 
and  therefore  |  f((  +  ^)  _/(f  -  A)  |  <  c. 
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The  difference  (^  +  ft)  —  {i  —A.)  is  any  real  number  whose  absolute 
Talue  <  S.     Thus  8  is  the  required  value  of  h. 

(ii.)  If  possible,  let  the  oscillation  within  one  of  the  divisions 
be  >€,  however  often  the  operation  of  division  may  have  been  per- 
formed.    The  oscillations  within  some  interval  (i^b^'*^  a?i<*>),  which 
decreases  indefinitely  as  m  increases,  are  always  ^  c/2.    Now  the 
sequences  ^  ^^,„^  ^,«^  ^^<„  . , ,  ^^,«,^ . . , 

define  a  number  X.  Hence,  since  the  function  f(x)  is  continuous 
at  the  point  X,  it  must  be  possible  to  find  a  number  h,  such  that 

|/(XtOA)-/(X)|<«/4, 

for  all  values  of  9  from  0  to  1,  inclusive.  Let  Xi,  X,  be  any  two  of 
the  values  of  ±  Ok.  We  can  deduce,  at  once,  from  the  two  in- 
equalities. 1^^^  _  ^^)  -f(^X)  I  <  c/4, 

|/(X+X,)-/(X)|<./4, 

the  further  inequality 

|/(X+X,)-/(X-X0|<c/2, 

which  implies  that  the  oscillation  within  the  interval  (X— Xi  to 
X  -f  X2)  <  e/2,  contrary  to  supposition.  Hence  a  function  of  one 
variable,  which  is  continuous  at  every  point  of  an  interval,  is  uni- 
formly continuous.  Cantor  and  Heine  were  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  above  theorem.* 

§  65,  The  continuous  function  plays  a  much  more  important 
part  in  analysis  than  the  discontinuous,  but  the  study  of  the  latter 
throws  light  on  the  problems  suggested  by  Fourier's  series  and  simi- 
lar questions.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  for  precise 
definitions  and  to  emphasize  our  present  ignorance  of  the  discontinui- 
ties presented  by  functions  of  a  highly  transcendental  character. 

The  properties  which  are  most  commonly  associated  with  a  con- 
tinuous function  are  the  possession  of  a  differential  quotient  and 
an  integral,  and  expansibility  by  Taylor's  theorem.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  examine  these  cases  for  the  real  variable,  but  we  shall 
give  an  example  of  Weierstrass's  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  a 
differential  quotient. 

Weieratraa^a  example  of  a  continuoua  function  tchich  has  nowhere  a 
differential  quotient 

The  function /(x)  =  S6*  cos(a"a57r),  in  which  x  is  real,  a  an  odd 

0 

*  Heine,  Crelle.,  t.  IzzIt.,  p.  188:  Tboma,  Theorte  der  aiwljUechen  Funotlonen. 
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positive  integer,  b  a  positive  constant  <  1,  is  a  continuous  func- 
tion, which  has  nowhere  a  determinate  differential  quotient  if 
ad  >  1 4-  3  w/2.    We  reproduce  Weierstrass's  proof :  — 

Let  Xohe  Sk  definite  value  of  x,  and  m  an  arbitrarily  chosen  posi- 
tive integer.     There  is  a  determinate  integer  o^,  for  which 

- 1/2  <  a-xo  -  a«<  1/2. 
Write  x^i  for  a"ajb  -  a^, 

and  put  X*  =  (a«  —  l)/a"',  x"  =  (a^  +  l)/a"'. 

Thus      a?'  -  a^b  =  -  (1  +  «»^+i)  /a",   »"  -  Xo  =  (1  -  a;«+i)  /a", 

and  x'  <  «o  <  a?".  The  integer  m  can  be  chosen  large  enough  to 
insure  that  x\  x"  shall  differ  from  x^by  sua  small  a  quantity  as  we 
please.    We  have 

»=o  C  a?  —  ajo  ) 

n=o  1  «'  —  ajo  i 


sinf  a** -V  ) 

(aVir)-cos(a%7r)_      ^  .   /  ,a?^  +  a?b,Y       V         2        / 


8in/'a»^^^7r'\ 


►      and  since  the  value  of  — ^ — ? always  lies  between  —  1  and 

2 
.  -f-1,  the  absolute  value  of  the  first  part  of  the  expression  is  less 
than 


•"^V  i.\n         (a5)"»-l 


and  therefore  <  ir(a6)"'/(a6  —  1),  if  a6  >  1. 
Further,  because  a  is  an  odd  number, 
C08(a»+*a;'ir)  =  C03(a"(a^  -  l)n)  =  -  (- 1)% 
cos(a"^*«o?r)  =  cos(a*a^T  +  a^'x^^iw)  =  (—  I)"*  cos(a*aj^+iir), 
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therefore 


•»«o  o;'  --  aJo 


1+1 
All  terms  of  the  sum 


2  b^ll  +  cos(a-aj^+i7r)  }/(l  +  a:^+0 


n»0 


are  positive,  and  the  first  term  <  2/3,  since  cos  (a!,„+i7r)  is  not  nega- 
tive and  1  +  «„+!  lies  between  1/2  and  3/2.    Accordingly 

{/(aj')  -/(^o)  l/(a:'  -  ai))  =  (-  l)-«(a5)~i;(2/3  +  ,n7,/(a6  - 1)), 

where  rj  denotes  a  positive  quantity  >1,  while  rfi  lies  between 
—  1  and  + 1. 
Similarly 

{/(^")  -fi^)  }/K  -  ajo)  =  -  (-  l)-«(a6)  V(2/3  +  in7//(a6  - 1)), 
where  17'  is  positive  and  >  1,  while  rfi  lies  between  —  1  and  + 1. 
If  a,  b  be  so  chosen  as  to  make 

a6>l4-37r/2, 

that  is,  2/3>ir/(a5-l), 

the  two  expressions 

have  always  opposite  signs,  and  are  both  infinitely  great  when  m 
increases  without  limit.  Hence  f{x)  possesses  neither  a  determi- 
nate finite  nor  a  determinate  infinite  differential  quotient.  [Weier- 
strass,  Abh.  a.  d.  Functionenlehre,  p.  97.] 

A  real  f miction  is  represented  graphically  by  drawing  ordinates  equal  to  the 
values  of  the  function  and  marking  the  terminal  points.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  these  points,  the  more  closely  will  the  polygon  through  them  resemble  a 
continuous  curve  which  admits  tangents.  This  polygon  will,  in  the  limit,  appear 
to  the  eye  Indistinguishable  from  the  curve,  but  the  polygon  may  have,  in  its 
smallest  parts,  infinitely  many  re-entrant  angles.  This  is  what  actually  happens 
in  the  case  of  functions  which  are  continuous,  without  admitting  differential 
quotients.* 

*  For  further  Information  on  the  representability  of  functions  by  cnrvea  we  refer  the  reader 
to  a  paper  by  Klein,  Ueber  den  allgemelnen  Functionsbegriff,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  zzii.,  p.  240,  to  two 
niemoira  by  E5pcke  in  the  same  Journal,  tt.  zziz.,  zzziv.,  and  to  Paaoh'a  Einleitung  in  die  Differ- 
ential und  Integralrecbnung. 
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§  66.     Functions  of  two  real  varidbUa, 

^^  ^9  Vi  ^  ^^^  centre  of  a  rectangle,  whose  sides  are  2  A,  2  A;. 
Any  point  within  this  rectangle  has  for  its  co-ordinates  x^  qp  tfjA, 
y,  q:  ^^-j  where  ^i,  ^,  are  proper  fractions.  Allow  ^j,  0^  ^  take,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  all  values  from  0  to  1.  The  one-valued 
function /(a:,  y)  is  said  to  be  continuous  at  (a?i,  ^j),  when  finite  val- 
ues h,  k  exist,  for  which  \f{xi^$Jif  yi  T  OJc)  —  f{Xi,  yi)  \<  €,  for 
every  combination  (^i,  O^), 

Erroneous  statements  are  sometimes  made  with  regard  to  the 
continuity  of  a  function  of  two  variables.*  Let  f{x,  y)  be  a  contin- 
uous function  of  y  when  x  is  put  =  ajj,  and  a  continuous  function  of 
X  when  y  is  put  =  yi.  It  is  an  illegitimate  inference  that  /(«,  y)  is 
continuous  at  {x^,  y^) .  For  example,  let  f{x,  y)  =  sey/ (a* -H y*) .  When 
X  =  0,  this  is  a  continuous  function  of  y,  and,  when  y  =  0,  a  contin- 
uous function  of  x ;  but  the  function  is  not  a  continuous  function  of 
X,  y,  conjointly,  at  (0,  0),  as  is  easily  seen  by  writing  y  =  mx. 
Cauchy  fell  into  this  error  in  his  Cours  d' Analyse.  As  an  example 
of  the  discontinuities  which  occur  in  the  case  of  functions  of  two 
variables  we  may  instance  sin  (tan'  ^y/x),  which  is  continuous  at 
every  point  off  the  axis  of  x  and  discontinuous  on  that  axis.  That 
the  discussion  of  such  discontinuities  is  of  more  than  purely  theo- 
retic importance  will  be  evident  from  these  examples  :  — 

Example  1.  Let  /(a?,  y)  be  a  function  of  x,  y,  which  equals 
X8in(4  tan~^y/a?)  when  x^Oy  and  equals  0  when  a;  =  0,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  y. 

When  x^O,    S^f/ixSy  =  ^f/^ySx ; 

but  when  a?  =  0,  y  =  0, 

^f/SxSy  =  ±  oc,  according  to  the  sign  of  Aa?, 

and  Sy/8y&c  =  0, 

so  that  Sy/&c8y  ^  S'f/SySx  at  (0,  0). 

Example  2.  Let /(a;,  y)  =  y- sin  a/y  when  y=^0,  and  ==  0  when 
x  =  0,  whatever  be  the  value  of  y.     Then,  at  (0,  0), 

Sy/8x3y  =  l,    8y/8ySx  =  0. 

[See  F.  lyArcais,  Corso  di  Calcolo  Infinitesimale,  t.  i.  Padua,  1891.] 
Theorems  strictly  analogous  to  those  already  proved  for  functions 
of  one  variable  exist  with  regard  to  upper  and  lower  limits,  limiting 
values,  etc. 

*  Go  tbii  BObJect  ■€«  a  memoir  by  Bobwarz,  Abbaodlungen,  t.  il.,  p.  275. 
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Dirichlet's  definition  can  be  at  once  extended  to  functions  of  two 
real  variables  x  and  y.  The  restriction  that  the  function  takes  only- 
real  values  may  be  removed.  Such  a  definition  therefore  includes 
both  monogenic  and  non-nionogenic  functions  of  a;  -f  iy.  The  Theory 
of  Functions^  in  the  modern  sense,  discards  Dirichlet's  definition  as 
too  general  and  treats  only  of  the  monogenic  function. 

Heferences.  Cantoris  researches  are  to  be  found  in  memoirs  published  in  the 
Mathematische  Annalen  and  the  Acta  Mathematica.  For  those  of  Weierstrass, 
see  Pincherle,  Saggio  di  una  introduzione  alia  Teorica  delle  f unzione  analitiche 
secondo  i  principii  del  Prof.  C.  Weierstrass,  Giomale  di  Matematiche,  t.  xviii., 
1880;  and  Biermann^s  Analytische  Functionen.  An  important  memoir  on 
Cantor's  theory  of  irrational  numbers  was  published  by  Heine  in  Crelle,  t.  Ixxiv., 
Die  Elemente  der  Functionenlehre.  The  student  who  wishes  to  find  a  thorough 
discussion  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  theory 
of  the  real  variable  should  consult  Dini's  standard  work,  Fondamenti  per  la 
Teorica  delle  Funzioni  di  Variabili  Reali.  Pisa,  1878.  Also  Stolz,  AUgemeine 
Arithmetik ;  Tannery,  Introduction  &  la  Th^orie  des  Fonctions  d'une  Variable  ; 
Fine,  The  Number-System  of  Algebra ;  Thomae,  Elementare  Theorie  der  analy- 
tischen  Fimctionen  einer  complexen  Verftnderlichen.  Many  references  to  original 
memoirs  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  German  translation  of  Dini's  work,  Leipzig, 
1892.  The  student  is  also  referred  to  the  appendix  in  t.  iii.,  of  Jordan's  Cours 
d' Analyse  ;  to  Dedekind's  pamphlets  (1.)  Stetigkeit  und  irrationale  Zahlen. 
Brunswick,  1872  (ii.).  Was  sind  und  was  sollen  die  Zahlen.  Brunswick,  1888 ; 
to  Cathcart's  translation  of  Harnack's  Introduction  to  the  Calculus ;  and  to 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Die  AUgemeine  Functionen-theorie.  Erster  Thell.  Tubin- 
gen, 1882. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Theory  of  Infinite  Sebies. 

§  67.  We  shall  begin  this  chapter  with  a  sketch,  in  outline, 
of  the  chief  properties  of  infinite  series  of  real  terms,  referring  the 
student  for  a  fuller  discussion  to  treatises  on  Algebra. 

Series  with  Real  Teiins, 

An  infinite  series  2  a»  contains  infinitely  many  terms,  defined  by 
a  law  which  permits  the  calculation  of  the  general  term.     Let 

s^  —  <^l  +  <h■^ hctn; 

if  «,  tend  to  a  finite  limit  s,  the  series  is  said  to  converge,  and  a 
is  called  its  sum.     In  all  other  cases  8^  either  tends  to  oo,  as  in 

1  +  1-1-1  4- ••-,  or  oscillates,    as   in   1  — 1  +  1  — iH .     Strictly 

speaking,  an  oscillating  series  is  distinct  from  a  divergent  series,  but 
it  is  usual  to  speak  pf  non-convergent  series  as  divergent. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  convergence  of  the 

series  2a«  is  that  a  number  fi*  can  be  found  such  that 

I  a«+l  +  Ctn+2  +  "'+(ln+p  I  <  €    («  >  /l,  P=  1,  2,  3,  ..•). 

The  condition  is  necessary,  for  L  «„^.,  =  Ls^  =  s,  and  therefore 

fl=00 

To  see  that  it  is  suflS^cient  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that  when 
the  condition  holds  good,  a  number  fi  can  be  found  such  that 

I  ««+,  -  «»  I  and  I  S.+,  -  «^  I  <  c, 

when  n>fi,  whatever  positive  integral  values  are  assigned  to  p,  q, 
and  that  these  relations  give  L  «,+,  =  L  «^+^ 


CoroUary.    The  condition  |  a^^i  |  <  c  (n  >  /*),  is  necessary,  but  not 
sufficient. 

*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  c  U  given  in  advance,  and  ii  depende  upon  «. 
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§  68.  Many  of  the  tests  of  convergence  are  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  series  in  question  with  a  few  standard  series. 
Such  a  series  is 


l^x-{-a^+a^-\- 


C^r') 


By  comparing  with  it  a  series  of  positive  terms  Oi  +  02  +  Oj  +  •••, 
we  can  prove  that  the  latter  series  converges  when  a^i/a^  <  k  for 
all  values  of  n  greater  than  some  finite  positive  integer  /a,  provided  #c 
be  a  proper  fraction.  The  series  also  converges  if,  from  some  term 
a^  onwards,  a^  <  k"  (n  >  /i);  that  is,  if  Vai^<  1.     The  cases 

require  special  treatment.    A  third  test  is  to  compare  a  series 

Sa^with  another  series  26»,  where  LhJa^  =  l.     When  the  latter 
1  1 

series  is  convergent,  the  former  is  also  convergent. 

Convergent  series  of  positive  terms  have  the  properties  of  finite 
series,  for  they  are  subject  to  the  associative,  commutative,  and  dis- 
tributive laws.  The  same  is  always  the  case  with  series  in  which 
the  negative  terms  have  finite  suffixes ;  but  series  whose  terms  are 
ultimately  both  positive  and  negative  present  some  new  features. 

Theorem.  If  the  series  formed  from  a  given  series  by  the  change 
of  all  the  negative  signs  into  positive  be  convergent,  the  original 
series  must  be  convergent. 

Let  «„  be  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  the  original  series  and  let  aj,  —  tj 
be  the  sums  of  the  positive  and  negative  terms  of  s^.  If  L(sJ  +  tj) 
be  finite,  LsJ  and  LtJ  must  be  finite,  and  therefore  also  L{sJ'-tJ). 

A  series  is  said  to  converge  absolutely  when  it  still  converges 
after  all  negative  signs  have  been  changed  into  positive.  A  series 
which  converges,  but  does  not  converge  absolutely,  is  called  semi- 
convergent. 

Theorem,  If  a,,  aj,  a-,,  •••  be  positive  numbers  arranged  in  de- 
scending order  of  magnitude  and  if  La^  =  0,  the  series 

»!  —  ttj  -I-  a^  —  a4  4-  •••  converges. 
For      a^+i  -  a„+2  -f  a„+3 +  ( - 1 )'"'  a^^ 

hence        |  (-  l)X+i  I  >  I  a»+i  -  a«+2  -}-•••  +  (-  l)'~^a«J. 
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Xow  a^^i  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  positive  number  c, 
when  n  is  taken  sufficiently  large ;  hence  the  series 

Oi  —  ttj  4-  Oj  —  a4  H is  convergent. 

Example.    1  —  1/2  +  1/3  —  1/4  +  -..  is  semi-convergent.    The  series 

fll  —  dj  +  Oj  —  ••• 

will  not  converge,  if  Zon^O.    It  may  diverge  if  a,,  aj,  Oj,  •••  be  not  in  descend- 
ing order,  even  when  Lon  =  0. 

§  69.  It  is  natural  to  ask  under  what  circumstances  the  compo- 
nent terms  of  a  convergent  series  are  subject  to  the  associative  and 
commutative  laws. 

(i.)  The  terms  of  a  convergent  series  can  be  united  into  groups, 
when  this  does  not  affect  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal series. 

Let  s^  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  original  series,  8 J  the  sum  of 
m  terms  of  the  series  of  groups. 

Whatever  n  may  be,  m  can  always  be  taken  large  enough  to  insure 
that  sj  shall  contain  all  the  terms  of  s^.     When  this  has  been  done, 

supposing  that  sj  contains  n-\-p  terms.     But,  by  the  condition  of 

convergence, 

I  ^n+i  H-  a«+2  H h  a„+,  |<  c     (n  >  /i) ; 

hence  L{8j  —  s^)  =  0,  or  LsJ  =  La^, 

(ii.)  In  a  convergent  series  such  as 

(1/2  -  2/3)  +  (2/3  -  3/4)  +  (3/4  -  4/5)  +  ..., 

it  is  not  permissible  to  remove  the  brackets,  without  investigation. 
In  the  particular  example  selected,  the  series  oscillates  after  the 
removal  of  the  brackets. 

In  connexion  with  the  commutative  law  it  is  convenient  to  define 
unconditional  and  conditional  convergence. 

A  convergent  series  which  is  subject  to  the  commutative  law  is 
said  to  be  unconditionally  convergent;  otherwise  it  is  said  to  be 
condUionaUy  convergent. 

A  semi-convergent  series  is  conditionally  convergent.  To  Riemann 
is  due  the  theorem  that  it  is  possible,  by  suitable  derangements,  to 
make  a  semi-convergent  series  have  for  its  sum  any  assigned  real 
number  A,    To  fix  ideas  suppose  A  positive. 
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Let  the  positive  terms,  unchanged  in  order,  be  cti  +  ag  +  Os  +  •••! 
.and  let  the  negative  terms,  unchanged  in  order,  be  -■(&i4-624-&8+«««). 
If  the  first  n  terms  of  the  original  series  consist  of  q  positive  and  r 
negative  terms,  s^  =  «,'  —  8j\  where 

When  n  becomes  infinite,  q  and  r  also  become  infinite,  and  «^',  «^", 
tend  to  the  values  s',  «",  where 

If  the  original  series  be  semi-convergent,  both  the  series  Sa^,  2&« 
must  be  divergent;   for,  if  2a^,  26«  have  finite  sums,  the  series 

oo  «0  11 

2a«  +  26k  has  a  finite  sum,  and  the  original  series  is  absolutely 
11 
convergent;   and    if   only  one    be    divergent,  the   original   series 

=  s'  —  «"  =  QQ ,  and  is  divergent.  The  terms  of  the  semi-convergent 
series  can  be  rearranged  in  the  following  way :  we  write  down  the 
positive  terms  in  order,  and  stop  at  the  first  term  which  makes 
the  sum  >  A ;  next  we  write  down  the  negative  terms,  and  stop  at 
the  first  term  which  makes  the  sum  <A\  we  continue  the  process 
by  adding  on  further  positive  terms,  stopping  at  the  first  term 
which  makes  the  sum.>-4,  and  so  on.  The  values  of  the  sums 
thus  obtained  oscillate  about  A,  and  the  range  through  which  the 
oscillation  takes  place  diminishes  continually,  tending  to  a  limit  0. 
Hence  Riemann's  theorem  is  proved.  Since  the  value  of  A  is  arbi- 
trary, a  semi-convergent  series  can  be  made  divergent  by  suitable 
derangements  of  the  terms.  [See  Dirichlet,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad., 
1837;  Riemann,  Werke.  p.  221.] 

Absolute  convergence  implies  unconditional  convergence.  Let 
<*i  +  0f2+<^  +  •••  t>e  an  absolutely  convergent  series,  and  let  a/-!-  a  J 
-i-«8'  +  "*  be  a  series  derived  from  it  by  derangements  such  that 
no  term  a«  with  a  finite  suffix  is  displaced  to  infinity.  If  s^,  sj  be 
the  sums  to  n  and  m  terms  of  these  two  series,  it  is  always  possible 
to  choose  such  a  value  of  m  as  will  make  a  J  contain  all  the  terms 
tti,  ttj,  •••,  a^,  and  others  besides.  If  s^J  be  the  first  partial  sum  of  this 
nature,  the  sole  limitation  on  m  is  that  it  must  be  greater  than  yu 
Suppose  that  sj  —  s^=  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  terms 
which  lie  between  a^  and  a^^+i.  This  sum  is  certainly  less  than 
I  a^^i  I  -t- 1  a^+2 1  +  •••  +  I  <^n+K  I J  a  quantity  which  can  be  made  <  c  by 
choosing  n  sufficiently  great.     Hence 

LsJ  =  X.V 
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The  precediog  reasoning  breaks  down  for  a  semi-convergent  series 

«e 

Sttx,  since  |  a»+i  [  + 1  a^j  I  +  •••  + 1  «n+A  | is  not  necessarily  less  than  c. 

Series  with  Complex  Terms, 

§  70.  Let  u^=a^+ipm9  then  a^=2a^+t2/?i,».   If  s^  tend  to  a  limit 

1  1 

s  when  n  is  arbitrarily  great,  the  series  is  said  to  be  convergent 
and  its  sum  is  a.    Clearly,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 

00  00 

are  that  So.  and  2j3.  both  converge.    In  the  limit  both  |  a^  |  and 

|j8.  1  =  0;'  but  I  a.'|  + 1  i8.  I  >  I  a.  + 1/5.  I,  hence  i  |  «.  |  =  0.      A 

series  2(a^4-  ifim)  is  said  to  converge  absolutely,  when  i\a^-^ifi^\ 

converges;  this  definition  presupposes  that  the  former  series  con- 
verges simultaneously  with  the  latter,  but  this  is  evidently  a  legiti- 
mate assumption,  for  |a^|  and  |/?^|  are  separately  less  than  |a^  -f  i/3^|. 
Unconditional  convergence  has  the  same  meaning  as  before;  it  is 

00  OO 

evident  that  it  can  exist  only  when  So^  and  ^/S^  are  unconditionally 

1  1 

convergent. 

Absolute    convergence    implies    unconditional    convergence.      Let 
o»4-«/9^  =  Pm(cos^^-f  I  sin^^).      The  terms  p„cos^^,  p^sinO^  are 

00 

less  than  p^  in  absolute  value,  and  therefore,  if  2p^  be  finite,  the  two 

CO  00  1 

real  series  Sp«,co8tf^  2p«sin^^  are  absolutely  convergent.     But 
1  1 

absolute  convergence,  in  the  case  of  real  series,  has  been  shown  to 
imply  unconditional  convergence.     Therefore 

2p„(costf^  +  isintfJ 

is  unconditionally  convergent. 

40 

Semirconvergence  implies  conditional  convergence.    Because  S  |  w«  ] 

00  1 

diverges,  2{  |a^|  4- 1  )3,„|}  must  diverge.  This  shows  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  series  S  |  a„  |,  2  i  j8«  |,  diverges.     Let  the  former  diverge ; 

00  11 

then  So^is  semi-convergent,  and  therefore  conditionally  convergent. 

1  .      • 

But,  if  the  series  2w,„be  unconditionally  convergent,  Sa^  must  be 

1 

unconditionally  convergent.  Hence  the  series  S  u^  is  conditionally 
convergent. 

Unconditional  convergence  implies  absolute  convergence.    This  is 
proved  indirectly.     We  have  seen  that  semi-convergence  implies 
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conditional  convergence ;  hence  a  semi-convergent  series  can  never 
be  unconditionally  convergent.  Therefore  an  unconditionally  con- 
vergent series  can  never  be  semi-convergent;  that  is,  it  must  be 
absolutely  convergent.  The  terms  unconditional  and  absolute  are, 
as  applied  to  convergence,  co-extensive. 

00  op 

§  71.    The  sum,  or  difference,  of  two  series  Su^  5v^  is  the  series 

%{u^  +  v^),or  |(w^-v«). 
1  1 

The  product  of  two  absolutely  convergent  series.    If  the  absolutely 

00  oo 

convergent  series  ^u^  2v»  converge  to  sums  s,  s*,  the  series 

1        1 

UiVi  +  (UjVi  -f  U^Vi)   -f  (MiVs  +  ^2^2  +  W3V,)  +  — 
+  (WiVn  +  W2V„_i  -I-  ...  -I-  U^Vi)  +  ... 

will  converge  to  »«'. 

Let        A  =  I  Wi  I  +  I  wj  I  H h  1  tt«  U 

then        A^B^  =  1  Wi  1 1  v,  |  -h  |  «2  1 1  ^i  1  -f  .-.-fl  «»  ]  |  Vi  | 


If 


+  I  «*1  I  I  'y*  I  +  I  W2  I  I  V,.  I  -f —  -t-l  Wn  I  I  V^  I  . 
C«=  I  Wi  I  I  Vi  I  -h  {|  Wl  I  1  Vj  I  +  I  M,  1  I  Vi  1}  -^-... 
+  {  I  «1  I  hn|  -f-  I  Wj  1  [  Vn-i  I  +  — +  I  W„  I  I  Vi  I  {, 

it  is  evident  that  A^B^  >  C^  and  that 


Therefore,  whether  n  be  of  the  form  2  k  -f- 1,  or  of  the  form  2  k, 
the  inequalities 

A,B,<C^<A^B^ 

must  hold  good,  and       LC^  =  LA^ .  LB^. 
Now  consider  the  series 

2  w«,  2  v^,  ICwiV^  +  «2V»_i  +  —  +  ujVi), 
1        1        1 

and  let  the  sums  to  n  terms  be  s^  sj,  f„.    The  difEerence 
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and  the  absolute  value  of  this  difference  is  less  than 

an  expression  which  is  itself  =-4,J5„  — (7„.  When  n  increases 
indefinitely,  A^B^  —  C,»  tends  to  the  limit  0;  hence 

or  Lt^  =5«'. 

Uniform  Convergence, 

§  72.     Hitherto  the  term  u^  of  the  infinite  series  2u«  has  been 

regarded  as  dependent  merely  on  n.  We  now  allow  ti^  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  Zy  as  well  as  of  n,  and  suppose  that  there  is  a  region  of  the 
2-plane  at  all  points  of  which  u^  v^  •••  are  one-valued  and  con- 
tinuous. 

The  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  rational  algebraic  functions  is  itself 
a  rational  algebraic  function;  it  is  only  when  the  number  of  these 
fanctions  is  infinite  that  new  properties  present  themselves.  In 
fact  the  passage  from  the  algebraic  to  the  transcendental  function 
is  effected  by  infinite  series,  whose  terms  are  algebraic  functions 
of  z. 

^Gtfi{z),f2(z),fi(z),  •••be  algebraic  or  transcendental  functions 
of  z,  which  are  one-valued  and  continuous  within  a  region  A  of  the 

2-plane,  and  let  the  series  2/,(2;)  be  convergent  at  every  point  of  A, 

For  a  given  value  of  z,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for 
convergence  is  that  a  number  /u,  can  be  found  such  that,  when  n  >  /a^ 

l/^i(2^)+/n+2(«)+- +/.+,(«)!<€     (i>=l,  2,  ...). 

When  this  condition  is  satisfied,  we  call  the  sum  of  the  series  F{z). 
The  complete  system  of  points,  for  which  the  series  converges, 
covers  a  region  of  the  z-plane  which  is  known  as  the  region  of  con- 
vergence. This  region  may  consist  of  one  or  more  separate  pieces, 
and  the  boundary  of  a  piece  may  consist  of  discrete  masses  of  points, 
or  of  linear  masses  of  points.  For  such  functions  as  we  shall  con- 
sider, each  piece  will  consist  of  a  continuum  of  points  covering  a 
doubly  extended  region. 

The  series  2/^(2)  is  said  to  converge  uniformly  in  a  part  of  the 

region  of  convergence,  when  a  positive  integer  /a  can  be  found  such 
that  when  n  >  /*, 

|/.4-i(^)  +/»^»(«)  +  -  +/«-.pW  I  <  €  (p  =  1,  2,  ...), 
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whatever  be  the  position  of  z  in  that  part.  Attention  is  specially 
called  to  the  fact  that  /x  depends  on  the  arbitrarily  selected  c,  but 
can  be  made  independent  of  z.  If,  when  z  approaches  a  point  Zf^  of 
the  region  of  convergence,  the  value  of  fi  tend  to  oo,  the  series  is 
said  to  be  non-uniformly  convergent  in  any  region  which  contains  z©, 
and  the  convergence  is  said  to  be  infinitely  slow  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  2lo- 

JExample  1  (Z>u  Bois-Beymond),    Let 

Ux)  = ^ =-5^ C^-^)^    . 

•^ ^  '     (nx  +  l)(?Lc  -  X  +  1)      nx  +  1      (n  -  l)x  +  1 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series,  when  x  is  real,  is  — ^^^  and  the  som  to 

nx+  1 

infinity,  when  x:^0,  is  1.    The  remainder  after  n  terms  is .    Let  x  move 

nx  +  l 

in  an  interval  such  that  x  >  a  positive  number  a ;  the  remainder  <  e,  if 
wx  +  1  >  1/e,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori,  if  na  +  1  >  1/e.  Let  /*  be  a  number 
which  satisfies  the  inequality  /ua  +  1  >  1/'  >  ^^^9  ^ot  all  values  of  n  >  Mi 

I  /«+l(x)  +  /n4.2W  -f  —  to  OO  |<€  ; 

but  fi  is  independent  of  x,  hence  the  convergence  is  uniform.  If  x  be  allowed  to 
approach  the  value  0,  a  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  and  m  tends  to  oo.  The 
convergence,  when  x  is  infinitely  small»  is  infinitely  slow.    When  x^O, 

L  »x/(nx+  1)=  1, 


and  when  x  =  0,  L  nx/{nx  -f  1)  =  0 ; 

hence  the  non-unif  ormly  convergent  series  is  discontinuous  at  the  point  x  =  0  of 
the  interval  of  convergence. 

JExample  2.    If  x  be  a  real  positive  number  <  1,  the  series 

2(1  -  x)x«-i 

has  for  its  sum  (1  —  x)/(l  —  x)  =  1.  This  is  true  no  matter  how  nearly  x  may 
approach  the  value  1 ;  but,  when  x  =  1,  the  sum  is  0.  In  this  example  the 
remainder  after  the  nth  term  is  x",  and  therefore  fi  must  be  so  chosen  that 
x^  <  6 ;  that  is,  ft  >  log  1  /«  -^  log  1/x.  The  more  closely  x  approximates  to  the 
value  1,  the  more  nearly  does  the  denominator  approach  0  and  the  greater 
becomes  the  value  of  fi.  The  series  is  non-unif  ormly  convergent  in  the  interval 
(x  =  Otox  =  l),  and  the  convergence  is  infinitely  slow  when  1  —  x  is  infinitely 
small. 

Example  3  {Peano).    Let 

1  4-(wx)2    gnx  _j.  g-nx 

When  X  =  0,  L  /n(x)  =  0, 

and  when  x  is  greater  or  less  than  0, 

L/„(x)=l,  or  -1. 
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The  series       /^(x)  +  {/,(a:) -/i(aj)}  +  {/,(aj)  -/,(x)}+  ... 

is  convergent  for  all  values  of  x,  but  the  convergence  in  an  interval  which 
indudes  x  =  0  is  non-uniform. 

§  73.  Theorem.  If  a  series  formed  of  one-valued  and  continuous 
functions /i(«),y2(«),  •••  converge  uniformly  in  a  region  which  con- 
tains Zq,  then 

lim  \f^{z)  +/2(2)  +  — }  =  lini/i(«)  -f  lim/,(2;)  +  ... 


The  right-hand  side  may  be  written  ^f^{z^^  for  a  continuous 

I 

function  attains  its  limit.    Let 

SA(2)=2/-(2)+i/.(2) 
1  1  «+l 

=  S/,(2)  +  p.(z). 

Since  the  series  2/,  (2)  is  uniformly  convergent,  there  exists  a  num- 
ber ft  such  that,  when  n  >  ft, 

\Pn{^)\    <  ^ 


whatever  be  the  position  of  z  in  the  region  under  consideration. 
Let  z  =  2^  -(-  A,  and  let  the  absolute  value  of  h  be  made  sufficiently 
small  to  insure  that 

\M^)-M^)\  <c/n(ic  =  l,  2r''n), 

00 

where  n  is  finite.    Hence,  if  F{z)  =  S/,(2),  we  have  when  n>n, 
I  F{z) -FM I  =  I  S  IMz)  -Mz„)  ]  +  p^{z) -p,(««)| 

<  S  \Mz)  -/,(«o) I  +  I  p,(2)  I  +  I  p,(«o)  I 

1 

<  n  •  t/n  -f-  e  +  c,  <  3  c. 

This  proves  that  the  limit  of  the  sum  of /,(«),  f^{z)j  fs{z),  •••  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  limits  of  fi{z),  f^iz),  ^(2),  •••,  when  z  approaches 
2o.    This  important  theorem  can  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

If  a  series  of  one-valued  and  continuous  functions  converge  uni- 
formly throughout  a  region  F  of  the  «-plane,  the  sum  of  the  series 
is  a  continuous  function  of  z  throughout  the  region. 

It  is  evident  from  this  theorem  that  a  point  of  the  region  of  convergence  at 
which  the  sum  of  the  series  is  discontinuous  is  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  series  converges  non-uniformly.    Du  Bois-Reymond  has  proved  that 
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a  series  may  converge  infinitely  slowly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  point  at  which 
the  sum  of  the  series  is  continuous.  Hence  a  non-uniformly  convergent  series 
may  be  continuous  ;  but  no  uniformly  convergent  series  can  be  discontinuous. 

Dini  (Pondamenti  per  la  teorica  delle  funzioni  di  variabili  reali,  p.  103),  and 
Darboux  (M^moire  sur  les  fonctions  discontinues,  Ann.  de  T^c.  Norm.  Sup. 
Ser.  2,  t.  iv.,  p.  77)  adopt  a  different  definition.  A  series  is  said  by  them  to  be 
uniformly  convergent  when  a  number  /a  can  be  foimd  such  that 

I/a*-»-i(«)+/m+2W+  -  l<«- 

We  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  on  this  matter  to  Tannery's  Th^orie 
des  fonctions  d'une  variable,  pp.  133-4. 

Cauchy,  in  his  Cours  d' Analyse  Alg^rique,  considered  the  sum  of  a  series 
Zfn(z),  in  which  all  the  terms  were  continuous  one- valued  functions  of  the 
argument,  but  did  not  explicitly  recognize  the  possibility  that  this  sum  might 
be  discontinuous.  In  1853  he  published  a  note  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  xxxvi., 
pp.  466-8,  in  which  he  virtually  enunciated  the  theory  of  uniform  convergence. 
In  connexion  with  Cauchy ^s  earlier  work,  Abel  gave  an  example  of  a  non-uni- 
formly convergent  series,  namely  sin  x  —  sin  2x/2  -|-  sin  3x/3  •••,  whose  sum 
is  discontinuous  when  x  =  (2n+l)ir  (Collected  Works,  t.  i.,  p.  246).  The 
Writers  who  first  cleared  up  the  difficulties  associated  with  this  theory  were  Sir 
G.  Stokes  (On  the  Critical  Values  of  the  Sums  of  Periodic  Series.  Math.  Papers, 
t.  i.,  p.  280),  and  L.  Seidel  (Note  ueber  eine  Eigenschaft  von  Reilien,  welche 
discontinuirliche  Functionen  darstellen.  Abh.  d,  Bayerischen  Akademie,  1848). 
Thomd  made  use  of  the  doctrine  in  a  memoir  published  in  Crelle's  Journal,  t. 
Ixvi.,  p.  334,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  time  elapsed  before  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  uniform  and  non-uniform  convergence  was  fully 
grasped  by  writers  on  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

To  Heine  is  due  the  proof  that  a  discontinuous  function  can  never  be  repre- 
sented as  the  sum  of  a  uniformly  convergent  series  (Crelle,  t.  Ixxi.). 

Co-existence  of  uniform  and  absolute  convergence.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  definition  of  uniform  convergence  which  implies  that 
the  series  must  be  absolutely  convergent.  The  following  is  a  simple 
test,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  when 
the  convergence  of  a  series  is  simultaneously  uniform  and  absolute 
(Weierstrass,  Abhandlungen  aus  der  Functionenlehre,  p.  70).  Using 
the  same  notation,  if,  throughout  a  region  of  the  a^plane,  all  the 
terms  after  a  certain  term  f^.  be  less,  in  absolute  value,  than  the 

terms  a«+i,  au+a  ^k^9>  •••  of  an  absolutely  convergent  series  "S,a^ 

the   original  series   2/,  is  uniformly  and  absolutely  convergent 

1 
throughout  the  region. 

Multiple  Series. 

§  74.     In  the  simple  series  Sm^j  ^^^  general  term  depends  on  a 

1 

single  integer;  in  the  multiple  series  Sw,.,^    ,  the  general  term 
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depends  on  several  integers  r,  «,  f,  ••• ;  these  may  take,  independently 
of  one  another,  all  values  from  — oo  to  oo,  or  they  may  be  subjected 
to  restrictive  conditions.  We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  con- 
fine our  attention  at  first  to  the  double  series 

where  r,  »  take,  independently  of  each  other,  all  values  from  1  to 
<K.  The  extension  of  theorems  on  double  series  to  multiple  series 
of  higher  orders  is,  in  most  cases,  immediate.  The  terms  of  the 
double  series  form  the  array 

^1.1    ^1,2   Wi^S"" 


Wm 


u 


S,l    «*S,8    «*3,8 


Wc 


To  give  a  meaning  to  the  sum  of  a  series  formed  from  such  an 
array,  we  must  assume  that  the  order  of  selection  from  the  array 
proceeds  according  to  some  definite  plan,  so  that  to  each  term  w,^, 
corresponds  a  single  term  'V«,  =  w,,^  and  to  each  term  v^  a  single 


•& 


Fig.  19 


1       8       i       7       11 


0  Axis  of  r 

term  u^^  ^  Further,  we  shall  suppose  that  r,  a  are  finite  when  n  is 
finite.  The  diagram  shows  one  of  the  infinitely  many  ways  of 
establishing  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between  the  members  of  the 
system  (r,  s)  and  the  system  of  positive  integers. 

For  instance  v^  =  i/j,  4,  | 

Via  =  W4, 2-  i 

The  double  series  Su^,„  when  converted  into  a  simple  series  Sv^ 
by  the  method  illustrated  in  the  diagram, 

=  «l.l+(Wj.l  +  t«l,2)  +  (^8.1+  "2,2+  Wl^s)  +  (W4,l+  «3.2+  «2.3+  ^1,4)  +  — • 
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This  mode  of  summation,  which  we  shall  call  sammation  by 
diagonals,  is  only  one  of  infinitely  many ;  for  with  each  unicursal 
correspondence  is  associated  a  mode  of  sammation  of  the  series  2u^.«. 

Let  the  numbers  of  the  system  (1,  2,  3,  •••)  correspond  unicursally 
to  the  members  of  the  systems  (?•,  s)  and  (9-',  s').  Then  2m,.,,»  is 
formed  from  the  series  S  w^,,  by  a  commutation  of  the  terms.  Three 
cases  arise :  — 

I.  If  2 1  Ur,,  I  converge,  2w^,,  =  S?*^.., ;  the  series  Sw^,,  is,  in  this 
case,  absolutely  and  unconditionally  convergent. 

II.  If  S I  t*r,.  I  diverge,  while  Stt,.,,»  converges,  the  latter  series  is 
conditionally  convergent. 

III.  If  the  series  2ttr,«>  St/r,.',  etc.,  be  all  divergent,  no  conver- 
gent series  can  be  foimd  from  the  array. 

As  in  the  case  of  simple  series,  unconditional  convergence  plays 
a  more  important  part  than  conditional  convergence. 

From  the  terms  of  the  array  we  construct  the  expression 

Wi.i  -f  Wi,2  4-  «i,8  +  «i,4  +  ••• 

•f  ^2.1  +  «2,2  4- t^S  +  t^4  +  — 
+  %.l  +  «8,2  +  ^3,8  +  ^3,4  +  ••• 

+ 

+ 

We  have  already  explained  what  is  meant  by  summation  by 
diagonals;  we  shall  however  adopt  a  different  definition  for  the 
sum  of  the  expression  just  written  down. 

Let  S^n  =  Ui,l+  Wl.2  H h  Ui^n 

+  tt2,l  +  «2.2H h«2.n 

+ 

+  w«,i  +  Wm,2H hv*.; 

also  let  S'  be  a  finite  and  determinate  number.  If,  when  m,  n  are 
made  infinitely  great,  X5'^»  =  i5,  indepeudently  of  the  order  in 
which  the  two  numbers  tend  to  oo,  we  shall  speak  of  iS  as  the  sum 
of  the  double  series.  In  this  case  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition for  convergence  is  that  positive  numbers  /a,  v  can  be  found 
such  that,  when  m  >  /i  and  n  >  v, 

I  ^«+p,«-K,  -  Sm^p  I  <  €  (p,  g  =  0,  1,  2 ...). 

The  convergence  of  a  double  series  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  diveigence 

of  individual  rows  or  columns.    For  instance,  the  first  row  of  a  semi-convergent 

series  may  be  divergent,  and  the  second  row  the  same  divergent  series  with 

signs  changed.    This  case  does  not  arise  in  absolutely  convergent  double  series. 
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Double  Series  with  Real  and  Positive  Terms, 
§  76.     In  the  convergent  series 

+  02,1-1-  02,2  +  0^,3  +  ••• 

+  03,1  +  ^8,2+  08.8+-" 

+ 

the  horizontal  rows  evidently  converge.    Let  their  sums  be  ^i,  %,  S3,  •  •  • ; 

we  shall  prove  that  2«<  converges  to  S,  where  S  is  the  sum  of  the 

1 

double  series.     For  if  pi,  p2>  •••>  Pm  be  the  remainders,  after  n  terms, 
of  the  first  m  rows  we  have 

«1  +  «2  H h  ««.  =  ^m,n  +  />1  +  P2  +  •••  +  Pmj 

but  P1  +  P2H hA)«<€  (m>fi,  n>v), 

by  the  condition  of  convergence ;  hence 


*!=:« 


and  L  j5i  +  «2  +  ...-h5„j=  L    L^^,^  =  5. 


m=eo  n=9e 


Similarly,  if  ti,  t^y  ^a,  •••be  the  sums  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
columns, 

L  («i  +  «2+-  +  0=  L    L5^„,„  =  /S. 


n=ao  msao 


Also  the  series  summed  diagonally,  namely 

<ha+  («1.2+02,l)  +  (Ol,8+«2.2+«3,l)  H > 

has  S  for  its  sum.  This  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  the 
sum  of  the  latter  series  to  k  terras  is  intermediate  in  value  between 
iS»^4  and  S^^K,  where  h  is  the  greatest  integer  in  k/2.  Finally,  since 
the  series,  summed  diagonally,  can  be  written  as  a  single  series 
2a^,  ^  =  Sa^,  where  (r,  s)  take  independently  all  values  from  1  to  oo, 
and  since  2a^, ,  =  2a,', ,»,  the  double  series  is  unconditionally  con- 
vergent for  derangements  of  the  kind  mentioned  above. 

Conversely,  simple  series  can  be  converted  into  double  series. 

If  the  simple  series  Sa^be  converted  into  the  double  series  2a,, «  and 

thence  into 

Ol.l  +  Ol,2+Ol,8H 

+  «2,i  +  «2,2  +  a2,8H 

+  03,l  +  08,2  +  a3,8H 

+ , 

the  sums  of  the  simple  and  double  series  are  equal. 
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Absolutely  Convergent  Double  Series  with  Positive  and  Negative 

Terms, 

§  76.  Let  ««,»,  — Cn  ^  t^®  sums  of  the  positive  and  negative 
terms  of  S^^-  I^^t  S'^^  be  the  sum  when  all  the  negative  signs  in 
5«,„  are  replaced  by  positive,;  then 

'^m,  n  ^^  "m,  n  """  ^m,  n  "J 
^  «,  n  =  *»,  fi  "h  ^w,  n  3 

and,  since  LS'„^^  is  finite,  the  two  positive  quantities  s^^  and  ^^„ 
must  tend  to  finite  limits,  which  we  may  call  s  and  t.    Hence 

LS^^n  =  s-t. 

Absolutely  Convergent  Double  Sei-ies  with  Complex  Tei'ms. 

Let  w,,.  =  fl^.,.  + 1/?^..,  and  let  So^,.  =  p,  2)8^,.  =  <r. 

If  S|ov,.4-i/?r,«  I  converge,  So^,,  and  2/?r,#  must  both  converge; 

for  I  a,..  I  <  I  a,,.  +  1/3,..  I  and  |  )3,..  |  <  |  a,,.  +  i/?r,.  N 

Hence  the  series  2(0,,,  +  t/^r,.)  converges  and  has  for  its  sum  p  +  iV. 
As  before,  if  p«  +  io-K  be  the  sum  of  the  xth  row. 


So  =  p  and  2cr,c  =  o"* 
1  *  1 

eo  00 

Hence  Sm,,  .  =  2p,c  +  tSo-K  =  p  +  i<r. 

Similarly  the  sums  by  columns  and  diagonals  =p  +  ur. 

As  in  the  case  of  simple  series,  if  the  series  2w'„.  ^  be  absolutely 
convergent,  and  if  L  \  «'«,»» I /I  Vn  I  =  1>  when  m,  w  tend  in  ayiy  man- 
ner to  00,  the  series  2u„,  „  is  itself  absolutely  convergent. 

To  come  to  the  more  general  case ;  we  suppose  the  suffixes  r,  s 
to  pass,  independently  of  each  other,  through  all  values  from  —  00 
to  4-00  ;  the  sum  5„,„  may  now  be  taken  to  represent  the  sum 

m        n 

S'    2«w,,..    As  before,  if  S^^^  tend  to  a  definite  limit,  irrespective 

of  the  order  in  which  m,  n  tend  to  00,  the  double  series  is  conver- 
gent and  has  for  its  sum  S,  Let  each  pair  (r,  s)  be  represented  by 
a  point  whose  Cartesian  co-ordinates  are  r  and  s.  S^  „  is  the  sum 
of  terms  included  within  a  rectangle  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin, 
and,  in  the  limit,  the  rectangular  contour  extends  to  00  in  the  direc- 
tion of  both  axes.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  system  of  rectangles  be 
replaced  by  another  system  of  contours  which  extend  to  00  in  all 
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directions,  the  sum  of  an  absolutely  convergent  series  will  not  be 
affected.  For  a  contour  of  the  latter  system  can  always  be  made  to 
lie  entirely  within  the  region  bounded  by  two  rectangles  of  the  first 
system  which  extend  to  oo  in  all  directions  simultaneously  with 
the  contour. 

In  absolutely  convergent  double  series  the  form  of  the  contour 
which  extends  to  oo  is  immaterial,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  con- 
ditionally convergent  series. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  we  shall  select  as  an  example  the  series 

2S'l/(micDi  +  m^^\ 

where  the  summation  extends  over  all  integral  values  of  mi,  m^  from 
—  00  to  -f  00,  exclusive  of  the  combination  mi=m2=0.  We  assume 
that  the  ratio  oij/coi  is  complex.* 

On  the  rim  of  the  parallelogram  whose  vertices  are  n(±(Di±a)2), 
there  are  8  n  points  congruent  to  0,  with  respect  to  q>i  and  tos  \  that 
is,  there  are  8  n  points  of  the  set  mjo)!  -f  m^u)^  Let  p  be  the  abso- 
lute value  of  that  point  of  the  rim  which  is  nearest  to  0,  and  let 
p  =  np'.  For  all  values  of  n,  p'  will  be  finite  and  different  from  0; 
therefore  the  quantities  p'  must  have  a  lower  limit  <r  >  0.  The  series 
formed  by  the  absolute  values  of  the  8  n  terms  on  the  rim 

Hence  the  double  series 

22' 


1 


WlWi  +  TTljCOj 


A        ft    •      1 

<£-2    ^ 


o^  1  n^"^ 


This  series  is  convergent  when  X  >  2.  Then,  when  X  >  2,  the 
original  doubly  infinite  series  is  absolutely  convergent. 

§  77.  A  test  of  convergence,  Cauchy's  integral  test  for  the  con- 
vergence of  simple  series  can  be  extended  to  double  series.  If  the 
terms  a^  »  of  2a^ »  be  all  positive  and  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  function  <^(a?,  y),  which  diminishes  continuously  as  a,  y  increase 
numerically  and  tends  ultimately  to  the  limit  0,  then  the  double 
series  converges  or  diverges  according  as  JJ<^(a?,  y)dxdy,  taken  over 
the  part  of  the  plane  exterior  to  a  bounding  curve  C,  has  or  has  not 
a  meaning.     We  shall  reproduce  Picard's  elegant  proof  that  the 

*  It  will  be  ihown  in  the  chapter  on  elliptic  functions  that  this  neBumptlon  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  influltely  smaJl  values  in  the  system    n»iu>|  +  mywi  |. 
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necessary  and  suflB.cient  condition  for  the  absolute  convergence  of 
the  double  series  SS' rr  ^s  A.>2. 

Let  0)1  =  a  +  i&,  (Uj  =  c  +  id ;  the  series  of  absolute  values  is 

1 


SS' 


{ (wiia  4-  m2c)*+  {mib  +  m^fl^/^ 


No  denominator  can    vanish,  for  the  combination  mj  =  mj  =  0  is 
excluded ;  moreover  the  ratio 


\  (mia  +  ^20)2+  (mi6  +  m^y\^/^ 


is  always  finite.    Hence  the  series  in  question  will  converge  simul- 
taneously with  SS' — :; s — ::;i  but  the  latter  series  converges  when 

1   1  — „  ^   y    ^  has  a  meaning ;  t,e,  when  I   i    ^  ,   is  finite  for  in- 
finite  values  of  p,  or,  in  other  words,  when  X  >  2.* 


Infinite  Products, 

§  78.  Let  Wj,  ttj,  1*3,  •••  be  a  series  of  quantities,  real  or  complex, 
which  are  determined  uniquely  by  a  known  law  of  construction, 

and  let        P,  =  (l +  Ui)(l  +  tt2)-(l +  wj  =n(l +w,). 

We  shall  suppose  that  all  the  factors,  with  finite  suflBxes,  are 
different  from  zero.  If,  when  n  increases  indefinitely,  P^  tend  to 
a  finite  limit  P  which  is  different  from  zero,  the  value  of  the 
coresponding  infinite  product  is  said  to  be  P.  When  the  value 
towards  which  the  infinite  product  tends  is  either  0  or  oo,  the  product 
is  called  divergent,  and,  when  there  is  no  definite  limit,  oscillating. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  regard  the  term  divergent  as  covering  all 
cases  of  non-convergence,  f 

*  Picard'a  Traits  d'Analyee,  1. 1.,  p.  273.    Simple  proofs  of  EIseoBtein's  theorem  that 

25...' 


-00        (mi*+«"  +  Wn*)^ 

convergea  when  3  A>n,  and  of  allied  theorems,  will  be  found  in  Jordan's  Conrs  d' Analyse,  t.  i., 
p.  162. 

t  Borne  writers  regard  the  product  as  convergent  when  LP^  »  0.    The  view  adopted  in  the 
text  is  that  of  Pringsbelm. 
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The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  convergence  of 
the  infinite  product  is  that  a  number  /a  can  be  found  such  that 
when  n^fi, 

where  c  is  an  arbitrarily  small  positive  proper  fraction,  and  p  takes 
all  integral  values  from  1  to  oo. 

We  shall  first  show  that  this  condition  is  equivalent  to  the 
two  conditions :  — 

(i.)  However  great  n  may  be,  P^  is  a  finite  quantity  which  is 
different  from  0, 

(ii.)  L(  P^+j,  =  L  P^  where  p  is  any  positive  integer. 

Let  accents  denote  absolute  values ;  we  have 

P'.^p/P'.  -  1 1  ^  I  P..,/P^-'  1 1  (P  =  1,  2, ...) 


and  I  P^+j,/P^  —  1 ;  <  €;  hence,  if  /*  -fp  =  n,  P'^/P^  -*"  ^  ^i^s  between 
—  €  and  +€.  As  p  increases,  n  increases;  therefore  LP^^  lies  be- 
tween (1— €)P'^  and  (1-f  c)PV  Thus  iP,  is  finite  and  different 
from  0. 

We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  multiply  both  sides  of  the  in- 
equality 

P,VP,-l|<c     (n^^;j>  =  l,2,...) 


by  P^.    The  resulting  inequality  shows  that 


^    Pn+p=^    Pn- 


The  condition  (ii.)  shows  that  the  product  does  not  oscillate,  and 
the  condition  (i.)  shows  that  the  value  of  the  infinite  product  is 
neither  0  nor  oo. 

Corollary ,    \  P^+j/P^  —  1 1  <  c,  therefore  i  |  u^  |  =  0. 

Two  inequalities. 

If  ai,  a,,  as,  •••  be  all  positive  and  less  than  1,  then 

I.   (l  +  ai)(l  +  a,)...(H-aJ>l  +  (ai  +  a,  +  ...  +  aJ, 

II.   (1  -  a,)  (1  -  a^) . . .  ( 1  -  a  J  >  1  -  (ai  +  Oj  + . . .  +  a^) . 
The  proof  of  I.  is  immediate ;  for 

(l  +  ai){l  f  a,)=:l-hai  +  a,-|-aiaa>l  +  ai  +  aa, 
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therefore 

(l+Oi)  (l+Os)  (l+aa)  >  (l+ai+OsXl+a,)  >l+ai+a2+aa, 

and  so  on.    A  similar  proof  can  be  given  for  II. ;  for 

(1  —  Oi)  (1  —  Oj)  =  1  —  (tti  H-  a,)  +  cn(h  >  1  -  (oi  -f  Oj); 

therefore 

(1  -  oi)  (1  -  Ojj)  (1  -  03)  >  {1  -  (ai  +  as)  \  (1-  ag)  >  1-  (ai+o^  +03), 

and  so  on.  These  inequalities  can  be  used  to  prove  the  following 
important  theorem :  — 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  convergence  of 
the  products  n(l  +  a„),  11(1  —  a„),  where  the  quantities  a  are  real 

1  I-  00 

and  positive,  is  the  convergence  of  2a^. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  a's  are  all  less  than  1. 
00 
When  Sa^  is  convergent,  the  second  product  is  finite  by  the  second 

1  00 

inequality ;  and,  when  2a»  is  divergent,  the  first  product  is  infinite 

by  the  first  inequality.    Now  if 

P,=  (l  +  ai)(l  +  a2)-(l4-a,), 

Q,=  (l-ai)(l--a2)...(l-aJ, 
the  expression  Q^  <  1/P».    For 

1/(1  +  a^)  >  1  —  a^  (k  =  1,  2,  •.. ,  n). 

00 

Hence  when  Sa^  is  convergent,  P^  is  less  than  a  finite  quantity 

^  00 

1/Q^;  and  when  2a^  is  divergent, 

VQ-  >  P.>  or  <3»  =  0. 

It  is  evident  from  their  composition  that 

and  Qi>  Q2>  Qb>  Q4"-f 

and,  therefore,  that  the  sequences  (PijPgjPg,  .••),  (Qi,  Q2jQ3*"-)  must 
define  two  numbers  which  are  greater  than  P^  and  less  than  Qi ;  but 
we  have  just  proved  that  these  numbers  are  distinct  from  0  and  00 

when,  and  only  when,  Sa«  is  convergent.     Hence  the  theorem  has 

been  established  for  the  case  in  which  the  a's  are  all  less  than  1. 
This  restriction  can  be  removed;  for  the  presence,  in  the  finite  part  of 
the  infinite  product,  of  quantities  a  which  are  greater  than  1  cannot 
affect  the  state  of  convergence  or  divergence  of  the  infinite  products. 
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Theorem,     The  value  of  the  convergent  product  n(l  +  a^),  where 
the  a's  are  all  real  and  positive,  is  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  sum 

1  +  ia„P,_i, 
1 

where  Po=  1,  P„  =  n(l  +  a^). 

Because    P«  =  (1  +  a^)  P^^i  =  P^_i  -f  a«P«_i, 
we  have  P,  =  P..^  +  a^P^^^  =  P„_,  +  a«-iPn-2  +  On^«-i 

=  -P«^  +  an-2^n-3  +  Cln-lPn-2  +  (^nK-^y    aud  SO  OU  ; 

n 

therefore        P^  =  1  +  Sa^Pit_i. 

Therefore  6  (1  +  a.)  =  1  +  2a„P^_i. 

If  the  product  converge,  the   series   must  converge;   for  the 

terms  P^,  P^  •••  are  all  finite  and  2a^  is  convergent.     But  further 

the  series  converges  when  the  general  term  a^P^_i  is  separated 
into  its  component  terms,  by  multiplying  together  the  factors 
*ii(l -f  <^i)  •••  (1  4- c'n-i)?  inasmuch  as  each  component  term  is 
positive.    By  re-arranging  the  terms  of  the  resulting  series,  we  can 

write  it  in  the  form  1  -f  2a^  +  2a«  a«  4-  •••,  where  the  signs  of  sum- 

mation  indicate  that  n^  n^  •••  are  to  take,  independently  of  one 
another,  all  integral  values  from  1  to  oo.  This  proves  that  the  value 
of  the  product  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors;  for  a 

00 

product  which  is  formed  from  11(1 +  a^)  by  a  re-arrangement  of 

the  factors  is  equal  to  a  series  whose  value  is  precisely  that  of  the 
double  series 

l  +  Ol  +  <'2+'"' 

-f- aiOj -h  aiOg -f-  ••• 
+  aia2a3H 

y"  •  •  •  • 

When  a  convergent  product  is  subject  to  the  commutative  law,  it  is 
said  to  be  unconditionally  convergent. 

§  79.     Let  tti,  Wj,  Wa,  •••  be  complex  quantities;  we  shall  prove  that 

00  00 

the  infinite  product  11(1  +  u^)  converges  when  Su'^  converges;  that 

00  1  1 

IS,  when  11(1  -f  u\)  converges,  where  accents  denote  absolute  values. 
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n-*-p  n-hp 

Let  ^,=  n(H-M,),  ,P',  =  n  (!  +  «',), 

00 

and  let  n(l  +  u\)  be  a  convergent  product.    We  have 

and  theref  orC; 

|,P,-ll<€(n>^p  =  l,2,3,  ...). 

This  inequality  establishes  the  convergence  of 

n(l  +  Mj. 

1 

oo  oo 

When  n(l4-tt'„)  converges,  the  infinite  product  n(l-f  u„)  is 
1  1 

said  to  be  absolutely  convergent.     Thus  (§  78)  the  absolute  conver- 

gence  of  l,u^  is  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  absolute 
1  • 

convergence  of  11(1  4-w^)- 

00 

Theorem,     If  Sw^  be  absolutely  convergent, 


1 

00 


n  (1  -f  w^)  =  1  +  Su^P^-b  where  Pq  =  1. 
The  proof  is  similar  to  that  of  §  78.    We  have 

1 
and  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  is  absolutely  convergent,  when 
n  =  00 .    For  11(1  +  u'^)  is  convergent,  and  therefore  the  series 

1  +  iu'.P',-! 

1 

is  also  convergent.    This  means  that  the  series 

1  -f  5«t«P«-i 
converges  absolutely.    Hence  n  can  be  made  infinite  in  the  equa- 

n  n 

tion  n(l  +  w«)  =  l-f  2tt«P,c_i.     The  series  on  the  right-hand  side 

remains  absolutely  convergent  when  the  general  term  u^Pk^i  is 
separated  into  its  components 
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for  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms  of  the  resulting  series  form 
an  absolutely  convergent  double  series.  Hence  the  terms  of  the 
series  may  be  re-arranged,  and 


n(l-f  wJ  =  H-2w.,  +  2w^«^+.... 
1  11 

This  proves  that  11(1  -f  w»)  is  unconditionally  convergent,  and  there- 
fore that  the  absolute  convergence  of  an  infinite  product  implies 
unconditional  convergence. 

To  complete  the  proof  that  the  terms  unconditional  and  absolute 
are  co-extensive  as  applied  to  infinite  products,  we  must  show  that 
the  unconditional  convergence  of  an  infinite  product  implies  its 
absolute  convergence.  Pringsheim  has  established  this  fact  by  a 
purely  algebraic  method  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxiii.,  Ueber  die  Conver- 
genz  unendlicher  Producte).  When  the  theory  of  infinite  products 
is  developed  from  first  principles,  any  proof  which  depends  upon 
the  use  of  transcendental  functions  must  obviously  be  avoided.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  employment  of  logarithms,  the  discussion  of 
infinite  products  can  be  reduced  readily  to  that  of  infinite  sums. 
We  shall  illustrate  the  method  by  using  it  to  settle  the  outstanding 
question. 

Let  1  -f-  M^,  =  p,(cos  $^+  i  sin  0^),  be  the  nth  factor  of  an  uncon- 

n 

ditionally  convergent  product.     In  order  that  P„  =  n(l-fw^)  may 

tend  to  a  definite  limit  which  is  neither  0  nor  oo ,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  that  the  two  series 


00 


^logpj,   S*^  where  Lp^=l,  X^^  =  0, 
be  convergent ;  for 

For  the  unconditional  convergence  of  the  infinite  product   it  is 

00 

necessary  that  pipaPs*"  ^^^  2^»  b©  unconditionally  convergent;  or, 

1  .00  00 

what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  2  log  p^*,  2^«  be  uncondition- 
ally convergent.  The  two  series  just  written  down  cannot  be  uncon- 
ditionally convergent  without  being  also  absolutely  convergent.  We 
have  to  show  that  the  absolute  convergence  of  the  two  series  implies 

00 

the  absolute  convergence  of  Sw^*     Because  2i(p^^  —  l)/logp„'  =  l, 

00       ^ 

the  absolute  convergence  of  S  log  pj  is  accompanied  by  the  absolute 

oe  1 

convergence  of  S(f)»*  —  1).    But,  if  w«  =  a„  +  i^ny  "^e  have 
ia.  =  0,  -L)9,  =  0;    alsop.*-l  =  2a,  +  a,«.f/J,«. 
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Hence  the  series  S(2  a«  +  a„^  +  i8„*)  is  absolutely  convergent. 
But  since  |  sin  tf^  |  <  |  ^„  |,  and  since  Lpn=l,  the  series  2)8^ 
=  2pn  sin  0^  is  absolutely  convergent.  Therefore  2^^*  is  absolutely 
convergent.  It  follows  that  2(2-|-a^)a^  must  be  absolutely  conver- 
gent,  or,   since  iy(2  -f-  a„)  =  2,  2a^  must  be  absolutely  convergent. 

Now,  if  both  2a^  and  2j8n  ^  absolutely  convergent,  we  know  that 

00  1  1  oo 

2m«  is  absolutely  convergent ;  a  result  which  implies  that  n(l  -f  u^) 

1  .  1 

is  absolutely  convergent.     Thus  the  unconditional  convergence  of  an 

infinite  product  implies  its  absolute  convergence. 

§  80.     Uniform  convergence  of  a  product. 

^^  fiififfsf'"  ^6  functions  of  «  which  are  finite  and  one-valued 

OO 

within  a  region,  throughout  which  the  product  11(1  4-j^)  converges, 

the  convergence  is  said  to  be  uniform  in  that  region  when,  to  a 
positive  number  c  which  may  be  arbitrarily  small,  there  corresponds 
a  finite  number  /a  such  that,  when  n>  fi, 

|(l+/«-.i)(l+/»+2)-(l4-/n+p)-l|<c(l>  =  l,2,3,...), 

whatever  be  the  position  of  z  in  the  region. 

In  conclusion  we  state  two  theorems,  which  follow  without  diffi- 
culty from  those  already  given. 

Theorem  L  If  2wn  ^^  absolutely  convergent, 

00 

Tlieorem  IL  If  11(1 -hw^)  be  absolutely  convergent,  the  only 

1  00 

values  of  z  for  which  n  (1  +  u^)  can  vanish  are 

2  =  -l/w„(7i  =  l,  2,...). 

Coriolis' seems  to  have  been  the  first  mathematician  to  state  general  rules 
for  the  convergence  of  infinite  products.  Cauchy  gave  the  first  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  chief  properties  of  infinite  products  in  his  Cours  d' Analyse  Alg^rique, 
Note  9 ;  his  proofs  are  simple  and  rigorous,  but  lie  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
depend  upon  logarithms.  The  proofs  of  §  78  are  modifications  of  those  used 
by  Weierstrass  in  his  memoir  Ueber  die  Theorie  der  analytischen  Facult&ten, 
Abh.  a.  d.  Functionenlehre.  Dini  gave  the  first  proof  of  the  theorem  that 
unconditionally  convergent  products  are,  at  the  same  time,  absolutely  conver- 
gent. We  refer  the  student  for  further  information  to  the  valuable  memoir  by 
Pringsheim,  referred  to  on  the  preceding  page. 
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§  81.  Doubly  infinite  products.  The  discussion  of  double 
products  is  reducible  to  that  of  double  series.  The  condition  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  in  order  that  11(1  -f  m^,,)  may  be  absolutely  con- 
vergent is  that  Swy,.  be  absolutely  convergent. 

lu  conditionally  convergent  double  products,  the  value  depends 
upon  the  ultimate  form  of  the  contour  which  contains  the  terms, 
when  T,  8  tend  to  oo. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  doubly  infinite  product 

t«n  fl  +  — y^ — — ],  m,  m'  =  0,  ±  1,  ±  2, ..., 

which  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  bounding  curve.  See  Cayley^s  Elliptic 
Functions,  1st  ed.,  p.  303 ;  also  two  papers  by  Cayley,  Collected  Works,  t.  i., 
24,  25.  The  classical  memoir  on  these  products  is  that  of  Eisenstein,  Crelle,  t. 
xxzY.,  Genaue  Untersuchung  der  unendlichen  Doppelprodacte,  aus  welchen  die 
elliptlschen  Fanctionen  als  Quotienten  zosammengesetzt  sind.  The  student 
who  wishes  further  information  on  double  series  is  referred  to  a  memoir  by 
Stolz,  Ueber  unendliche  Doppelreihen,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxiv.,  and  to  Chrystars 
Algebra,  t.  iL 

Integral  Series. 

§  82.     jTke  domain  of  a  point. 

CO 

Let  the  series   l,f^{z),  whose  terms   are  one-valued  and  con- 

tinuous  functions  of  z  throughout  a  region  F,  be  uniformly  conver- 
gent throughout  F.  If  a  positive  number  p  can  be  found  such  that 
the  series  converges  uniformly  for  all  points  within  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  a  and  radius  p,  the  series  is  said  to  converge  uniformly  in 
the  neigJibourhood  of  a,  or  near  a.  Let  B  be  the  greatest  value  of  p 
for  which  this  can  be  said ;  the  region  bounded  by  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  a  and  radius  R  is  called  the  domain  of  a,  and  B  is  the 
radius  of  the  domain.  In  the  domain  of  a  let  a  point  b  be  selected. 
If  the  domain  of  b  lie  partially  outside  that  of  a,  the  outside  portion 
belongs  to  the  region  of  convergence.  In  this  outside  portion  select 
a  point  c  and  form  its  domain.  A  repetition  of  this  process  will  lead 
to  a  continuum  within  which  the  convergence  is  uniform.  This  may 
be  only  one  of  several  separate  continua. 

Senes  in  many  variables.  Suppose  that  z^  z^,  •••,  z^^  continu- 
ous regions  F^,  Fj,  •••,  F.  in  their  respective  planes.  These  w  regions 
may  be  called,  for  shortness,  the  region  F,  and  each  system  of  n 
values  Zi,  ^2,  •••,  z^  is  called  a  point  «,  or  place  z,  of  F.     There  is  a 

CO 

theory  of  uniform  convergence  for  series  ^/^{z^y  z^,  •••,  2;„)  as  well 

CO  K=l 

as  for  series  2/*  (2)  ;  the  terms  are  supposed  to  be  one-valued  and 

1 
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contiQuous  functions  of  Zi,  z^  •",2;..  The  series  is  said  to  be  uni- 
formly convergent  within  the  region  T  when  a  number  /x  can  be 
found  such  that  for  all  points  within  T  and  for  all  values  of  n  >  ft, 

n+p 

|2/x|<*,  (P  =  l,2,3,...). 

n+1 

The  definition  of  neighbourhood  can  be  extended  at  once  to  func- 
tions of  several  variables.  If  Zi,  Zg,  •  •  •,  z„  be  n  variables  represented 
upon  n  planes,  a  neighbourhood  of  the  system  (qu  Oj,  •••,  a^)  is  given 
by  the  n  inequalities 

\zK  —  a^\<S^    (k  =  1,  2,  .-.  n). 

That  is,  a  neighbourhood  is  formed  by  the  n  circular  regions 
Tb  Tzj  •'•>  r„  with  centres  a«  and  radii  8*  («  =  !,  2,  •••,  n).  These 
circular  regions  may  be  called,  for  shortness,  the  region  T  with 
centre  a  and  radius  S.  If  a  variable  a^  be  situated  at  oc,  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  z^  —  a^  must  be  replaced  by  1/z^  (see  §  27). 

The  theory  of  functions  of  many  variables  presents  many  difficul- 
ties, and  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail.  The  foundations 
have  been  laid  by  Weierstrass  (Einige  auf  die  Theorie  der  analy- 
tischen  Functionen  mehrerer  Veranderlichen  sich  beziehende  Satze, 
Abh.  a.  d.  Functionenlehre). 

§  83.  Integral  series  in  one  variable,  A  special  case  of  great 
importance  is  that  in  which  the  nth  term  is  w^",  where  u^  is  inde- 
pendent of  z.     The  series 

is  known  as  an  integral  series  or  power  series.  The  usual  notation 
for  such  a  series  is  P(z),     In  the  same  notation  the  series 

leo  -I- Wi(z  — c)-f  M2(z  — c)*4-«»» 

is  denoted  by  P{z  —  c)  or  P(z\c),  When  the  series  is  known  to 
begin  with  the  term  u^  (z  —  c)*,  we  shall  insert  a  suffix  k  ;  thus, 

Pk{z  —  c)  =  tt«  (z  —  c)*  4-  Tt«+i  (Z  -  c)*+^-f-  ...  , 

where  k  is  any  positive  integer  or  zero.  As  P(z)  is  merely  a  symbol 
for  an  integral  series  in  general,  it  may  denote  several  different  series 
in  the  same  investigation.  When  other  symbols  are  needed  for  the 
purpose,  we  shall  use  Q(z)  or  P^^\z)  (A  =  1,  2,  3,  ••.). 
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IntegrcU  series  in  n  variables.  Let  X]^  ^-"9  K  take,  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  all  integral  values  from  0  to  00 ;  the  series 

which  may  be  denoted  by  P(ziy  2;^  •••«„),  is  an  integral  series  in  n  vari- 
ables. When  it  is  absolutely  convergent,  the  order  of  the  terms  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  To  fix  ideas  we  shall  suppose  that  the 
terms  of  the  Kth  order  in  Zi,  z^---,  z^  follow  immediately  after  those 
of  the  (k  —  l)th  order;  that  the  terms  of  the  icth  order  are  arranged 
according  to  the  descending  powers  of  Zi\  that  the  coefficients  of 
«i«j  «i*"'S"*j  «u  ^i  are  arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of 
z^]  and  so  on. 

Theorem.  If  the  absolute  values  at  a  of  the  terms  of  an  integral 
series  be  less  than  a  finite  positive  number  fi,  then  the  series  con- 
verges for  all  points  »,  such  that  |  «^  |  <  la,],  k  =  1,  2  •••  n. 

Let  pi,  P2,  •••  9  p„  be  the  absolute  values  of  aij,  «j,  ••'«^;  we  have 


Waj.  a,,  ... ,  aj^i^'fh^*  •  •  •  a/"  \<  fh 
and  therefore 

where  [  aK|  =  aK(K  =  1,  2,  •••n). 

1 
Hence    |  Swa„  a^  ... .  AnV» V«  —  «/«  |  <  /* 


m 

Thus  the  given  series  is  convergent  within  a  region  bounded  by 
circles.  The  theorem  may  be  stated  for  one  variable  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  — 

Theorem.  If  the  terms  of  the  series  P(z),  for  the  value  \z\  =  Ry 
be  less  in  absolute  value  than  a  finite  number  ^  the  series  con- 
verges for  every  point  z  within  the  circle,  centre  0,  and  radius  M. 
This  theorem  was  first  stated  by  Abel  (Remarques  sur  la  s^rie 

Collected  Works,  ed.  Sylow  and  Lie,  t.  i.,  p.  219;  Crelle,  t.  i.,  p.  311). 

Theorem,  If  P(z)  converge  for  a  point  z  whose  absolute  value 
is  jB,  it  will  converge  for  every  point  z  whose  absolute  value  is  p, 
where  p  <B. 


(1) 
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For  if  U;  =  I  w^  |(k  =  0,  1,  2,  •••),  the  terms  UkR"  have  a  finite 
upper  limit  M.    The  terms  of  the  series  2Kcp*  are  less  than  those 

CO  0 

of  the  convergent  series  3flp''/R'^ ;  therefore  the  integral  series  is 

0 

absolutely  convergent  for  all  values  of  z  which  make  \z\<  Ii» 

If  P{Zi,  Zi,'"Zn)  converge  for  a  point  a,  it  will  converge  for  every 

point  z  such  that  |  2«  |  <  |  a,c  |(k  =  1,  2,  •••  n). 
Let  I  z^/a^  I  =  a«.    The  series 

l  +  tti  +02+ •••+0*1 

H-ai^  +  aiOa  H \-aJ 

+  •••  J 

converges  if  the  sum  of  the  first  p  lines,  S^  suppose,  be  finite  for 
all  values  of  p. 

Let  ^,(*)  be  the  sum  of  the  first  p  terms  of 

then  S^<S/'^S;'^'"S;^K 

Since  a^  <  1,  Sj,^"^  is  finite  for  all  values  of  p ;  therefore  (1)  is 
convergent.  Multiplying  the  general  term  ai^ioj^  •  •  •  o^N.  by  the  finite 
quantity  |  waiA,  ...  A»a/»a2**  •  •  •  g^/»  |  9  we  see  that  the  series  whose  general 
term  is  |  i^AiA, ...  a„  •  ^i^^^s^  •  •  •  zj^  \  is  convergent ;  that  is,  P{ziy  z^--*  zjis 
absolutely  convergent. 

§  84.  The  circle  of  convergence.  The  theorems  just  proved  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  region  of  convergence  of  P(z)  lies  within  a 
circle  of  radius  B,  where  R  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  values  of 
Z,  =  \z\,  which  make  Uo,  UiZ,  UiZ^^ •••  finite.  For  all  points  out- 
side this  circle  some  of  the  absolute  values  are  greater  than  any 
finite  number,  however  large ;  for  such  points  the  series  is  divergent. 
For  points  on  the  rim  of  the  circle  the  question  of  convergence  is 
left  in  doubt  (see  §  89). 

We  can  determine  R,  which  is  called  the  radius  of  convergence  of 
the  given  integral  series,  when  we  know  (§  58)  the  upper  limit  of 
the  mass  derived  from  the  mass 

|wi|,  I  Vt^l,---,  Iv^l  •-, 

this  mass  being  supposed  to  lie  in  a  finite  interval.     For  if  (?  be  the 
upper  limit,  there  is  an  integer  /m  such  that,  when  n  >  ft, 

|V^|<G^  +  €,  or  I  V^"|<((7  +  €)Z. 

Therefore  (§  68)  the  series  is  convergent  when  ((?  +  c)Z<  1  —  e'. 
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On  the  other  hand,  whatever  term  we  take,  there  are  terms 

beyond  it  such  that  |  Vw,  |  >  C?  —  c,  or  |  -Vu^  |  >  ((?  —  c)Z,  and 
therefore  the  series  is  divergent  when  ((?  — c)Z<  1  —  e'.  Since  c 
and  e'  are  arbitrarily  small,  the  series  is  convergent  when  Z<  1/ff, 
and  divergent  when  Z  >  I/O ;  and  therefore  R  =  1/G  (see  Hada- 
mardy  Liouville,  Ser.  4,  t.  viii. ;  Picard,  Traits  d'Analyse). 

A  rule  which  suffices  in  many  simple  cases  is  the  following :  if 
ttic/t^«t+i  I  have  a  limit  when  k  =  oo,  this  limit  is  J?.     For  the  series 
is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  2/ 1  u«+i2*+ Yw^z*  |  5 1 ;  that 
is,  according  as  Z^L  \  u^/u^^i  \ . 

Emmplea.  (i.)  1 -|-2;  +  2y2! +2;»/3!+  —  , 

(ii.)    l  +  z  +  2«  +  23  +  ..., 

(iii.)  z^zy2'^zy^ , 

(iv.)  l  +  l!2  +  2!««  +  3!«8+..., 

are  integral  series  with  radii  of  convergence  oo,  1,  1,  0. 

The  series  (i.)  is  not  convergent  at  2=  oo.  Such  series  as  (iv.) 
do  not  define  functions,  and  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  n  variables,  let  the  absolute  values  of  all  terms  of 
P(Zi,  Zj, .  •  •  2,)  be  finite  at  a  point  a.  The  totality  of  circles  |  «^  |  =  |  a^  | 
is  called  a  circle  of  convergence.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  always 
assign  an  upper  limit  of  the  radius  of  convergence  in  any  one 
plane,  until  we  have  assigned  radii  of  convergence  in  the  other 
planes. 

§  85.  Hieorem,  The  series  P{z)  is  not  only  absolutely  but 
also  uniformly  convergent  within  its  circle  of  convergence. 

Let  the  radius  of  convergence  be  -B,  and  let  \z\=  Z<Bi<R, 
The  term  ?7«Bi*,  where  Uk  =  \uk  |,  must  be  less  than  some  finite 
number  C,  for  all  values  of  k.     Hence 

<  C7[Z'»+VJKi"+^  +  Z-+V2Ji*+«  +  ...  to  00] 


R-^ni-z/R^y 


Z/R, 

n+l 


therefore     |  u^^-^'  +  ...  +  u^^j^^p  ^^^u^i  1-   /Ri 
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where  Z<p<Ri.  The  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  is  now 
independent  of  Z;  and,  by  the  properties  of  the  geometric  series,  a 
number  fi  can  be  found  such  that,  when  n^  fi,  this  expression  can 
be  made  <  c.  As  this  number  fi  is  finite  and  independent  of  z,  the 
convergence  is  uniform  within  a  circle  of  radius  ^i,  and  the  only 
limitation  placed  upon  Bi  is  Ri  <  B. 

Corollary.  Since  the  integral  series  is  uniformly  convergent 
within  the  circle  of  convergence,  it  defines  within  that  circle  a  con- 
tinuous function  of  z. 

In  the  series  P{Zi,  22,  •••,  z^)  let  z  be  within  a  circle  of  convergence 
A.  Since  the  series  is  absolutely  convergent,  it  may  be  re-arranged 
as  an  integral  series  in  z^,  which  is  convergent  in  A ;  the  coefficients 
being  integral  series  in  the  remaining  «'s,  which  are  convergent  in 
A.  By  the  preceding  theorem,  the  series  in  Zk  defines  a  continuous 
function.  Therefore  the  series  P(2i,  ^j,  •••,  z„)  defines,  within  A,  a 
function  which  is  continuous  with  regard  to  each  variable.  We 
may  therefore  use  the  term  '  neighbourhood  of  0  *  as  defined  in  §  82, 
for  the  region  interior  to  a  circle  of  convergence. 

Theorem,    The  series 


have  the  same  circle  of  convergence  as  the  original  series. 

For  a  M  he  the  greatest  term  of  the  set  C/i,  U^Ru  UsBi,  ••-,  and 
if  z  lie  within  the  original  circle  of  convergence,  then 

Ui  +  2U2Z  +  3U,Z'+>>.=:U,  +  2U2B,-4-  +  ^^sIPi^  +  - 

III  -*^i 


<^^  +  ^|  +  ^f.  +  -} 


<  ^ 


this  proves  that  the  first  series  is  absolutely  convergent  within  the 
circle  of  radius  B.  In  a  similar  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
other  series  have  the  same  circle  of  convergence.  These  series  are 
all  uniformly  convergent  within  the  circle,  and  represent,  accord- 
ingly, continuous  functions  of  z,  which  can  be  denoted  be  f^{z), 

f'(^)}f"{^)}  '••>  where /(«)  =  2tt„2^     To  justify  this  notation  we 

0 
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proceed  to  a  proof  of  Cauchy's  extension  of  Taylor's  Theorem  to 
integral  series,  from  which  the  theorem 

lim  &±^)r^/(?)  =  wi  +  2  Wjj«  +  3 i£j^  +  ... 
k=o  h 

follows  as  an  immediate  corollary. 

Cauchy's  eoctension  of  Taylor's  Tlieorem, 

Let    f{z)  =  S«/,2f*    have   a  radius  of   convergence   B,  and   let 

0 

1 2 1  +  I  A  I  <  -B.     Then  Cauchy's  theorem  is 

Because  \z\  +  ',h\<R,  the  point  z  +  h  lies  inside  the  circle  of 
convergence,  and  f{z  +  h)  is  equal  to  the  series 

«o  +  Wi(2  +  h)  4-  Ui(z  +  hy  -f  xis(z  +  hy  H ; 

but  \z\-^[h\<:R,  hence 

is  absolutely  convergent.     Re-arranging  it  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  h,  the  value  of  the  sum  is  unaltered ;  thus 

f(z  +  A)  =  (wo  +  UiZ  +  u^^ H )  +  h{ui -\-2u^  +  3 Wa2J*-f  •••) 

-f|-'(2u8-|-3.2Ma«+--)  +  - 
=/(.)+ V'(^)+|-'r(^)+..., 

for  all  points  z  +  h,  which  lie  within  that  circle,  centre  2,  which 
touches  internally  the  given  circle  of  convergence. 

A  similar  theorem  holds  good  for  integral  series  in  n  variables. 

If  («,  +  Ap  2?,  +  ^2,  •••!««  +  hn)  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (afj,  «2»  •••»  «n)» 

where  the  sign  of  summation  indicates  that  wip  m^,  •••,«»«  take,  independently 
of  one  another,  all  integral  values  from  0  to  oo. 

§  86.  Theorem,  If  f{z)  =  Vq  +  UiZ  -f  v^  +  •••  be  an  integral 
series  for  which  Uq=^0,  there  will  always  be  a  circle  of  finite  radius 
round  0  as  centre,  within  which  the  series  never  vanishes. 

Let  r  be  a  positive  number  <  B,  the  radius  of  convergence ;  let 
Cbe  a  finite  number  >  the  absolute  value  of  every  term  of /(«)  on  the 
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circle  with  centre  0  and  radius  r.     We  have   1 1*^  |  r*  <  O,  and,  if 

|2|  =  Z<r, 

\UiZ  +  u^  +  '"\<\ui\Z+\u^\Z^-^\us\Z^-h  — 

<  c\  z/r  +  zy^-^ + zv?-8  +  - } 

<CZ/(r-Z). 

However  small  the  positive  number  |  Uq  |  may  be,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  find  a  value  Zoot  z  so  small  that 

CZo/(r  -  Zo)  <  I  Wo  1- 
For  all  points  such  that        Z<Zq, 

\UjZ-\'U^^-\ l<Mo|- 

Thus,  within  a  circle  of  radius  Zq,  the  integral  series  does  not 
vanish. 

Corollary.     If  the  integral  series  be  Pk(z)  =  u^z"^  -f  w^+iSf*"*"^  H , 

there  is  a  finite  circle,  with  centre  0,  within  which  the  series  does 
not  vanish,  except  at  the  point  0.  Hence  if  the  integral  vanish  for 
infinitely  many  points  of  6very  circle  however  small,  with  0  as  a 
centre,  it  cannot  begin  with  a  term  w^z*,  where  k  is  finite.  That 
is,  the  series  vanishes  identically. 

The  theorem  of  undetermined  coefficients. 

If  the  two  integral  series  P(z)  =  2w„2;",  Q(z)  =  2v„2",  be  equal  for 

0  0 

infinitely  many  points  «i,  z^t  23,  •••of  a  finite  neighbourhood  of  0, 
however  small,  then  u^  =  v„  for  all  values  of  n.  Suppose,  if  possible, 
that  Uq  =  VojUi  =  Vi,  •••  «K«i=  Vx-b  u^  ^  v«.  We  have,  in  consequence 
of  this  sux)position, 

for  infinitely  many  values  Zi,  z^  z^  •••;  some  of  these  values  must 
occur  in  every  neighbourhood,  however  small,  of  0.  As  this  stands 
in  contradiction  to  the  preceding  corollary,  the  supposition  w«  :#=  v^ 
must  be  abandoned. 

It  results  from  this  theorem  that,  whenever  two  integral  series 
I\z  —  c),  Q{z  —  c)  are  equal  for  infinitely  many  values  within  every 
circle  of  finite  radius,  however  small,  with  c  as  centre,  they  are 
identically  equal  throughout  their  common  region  of  convergence. 
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§  87.  Theorem,  If  f(z)  be  an  integral  series  which  does  not 
vanish  identically,  it  is  impossible  that/(«),  f\z),f"(z),  •••  shall  all 
vanish  at  any  point  Zi  of  the  common  domain. 

For,  if  Zi  and  Zi  +  h  lie  within  the  circle  of  convergence, 

/(«!  +  ft)  =/(«.)  +  ¥'(2i)  +  |7/"(«i)  +  •••• 

On  the  supposition  that  f(zi),  /'(zi),  f"(zi),  ...  are  all  equal  to  0, 
we  deduce  /{z^  -\-h)  =  0,  where  the  only  limitation  on  Zi  +  k  is  that 
the  point  is  to  lie  within  the  circle  of  convergence.     As  this  would 
imply  that  f(z)  vanishes  identically,  the  supposition  is  untenable. 
A  further  theorem  follows  from  the  one  just  proved :  — 

Tlieorem.  If  the  integral  series  P{z)  vanish  at  infinitely  many 
points  Zjj  Z2,"-  within  a  circle  of  finite  radius  contained  within  the 
circle  of  convergence,  it  must  vanish  identically. 

For,  since  the  area  of  the  circle  is  finite  and  the  number  of  zeros  * 
is  infinite,  there  must  be  a  point  of  the  area  at  which  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  zeros,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  point  within  every  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  however  small,  infinitely  many  zeros  are  accumu- 
lated. Let  Zq  be  such  a  point,  and  let  f(z)  be  the  integral  series. 
Since  Zq  is  inside  the  circle  of  convergence,  /(Zq  -f  h)  can  be  expanded 
according  to  ascending  powers  of  k.  The  resulting  integral  series 
in  h  vanishes  at  infinitely  many  points  of  a  circle  round  Zq,  however 
small,  and  therefore  identically  for  all  points  of  the  circle,  centre  Zq 
and  radius  B—\zq\.  Let  Zi  be  any  point  of  this  circle ;  then  for 
all  points  of  a  circle,  centre  Zi  and  radius  ^  —  1 2:1 1,  the  series 
vanishes.  By  a  continuation  of  this  process  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  integral  series  vanishes  identically  for  all  points  of  its  circle  of 
convergence ;  and  therefore  all  its  coefficients  vanish. 

Corollary.     If  the  integral  series 

Vo  +  ViZ  4-  v^  H -f  v^z"  -f  ... 

converge  within  a  circle  Ry  and  be  equal  for  infinitely  many  distinct 
values  2b  ^2*  2fa,  ...,  2^  ..•  whose  absolute  values  are  less  than  i?i, 
where  Ri  is  a  finite  radius  <  i?,  then  the  two  series  are  identically 
equaL     For  the  series 

(Wq  -  '"o)  +  («i  -  Vi)2f  +  (W2  -  ^2)2*  +  •  •  • 
is  of  the  kind  considered  in  the  preceding  theorem.     An  important 
consequence  flows  from  this  theorem:    when  a  function   can  be 
represented  by  an  integral  series  P(2;),  the  representation  is  unique. 

*  By  a  zero  of  P{z)  is  meant  a  point  at  wbiob  P{z)  runithet. 
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If  two  integral  series  P(zi,  Z2,  •••  z„),  Q(«i,  22>  •••  k)^  convergent  in 
a  neighbourhood  T  of  the  point  a,  be  equal  at  all  points  within  a 
region  B  whose  centre  is  a,  they  are  equal  at  all  points  of  r.  For 
let  2  be  a  point  in  B,  and  let  2«,  one  of  the  variables,  change  while 
the  others  are  constant.  We  have  two  integral  series  in  z^,  equal 
throughout  the  region  B«,  and  therefore  throughout  r«.  Similarly, 
any  other  variable  may  assume  any  position  in  T. 

§  88.  Let  there  be  a  function  F(Wy  z^  «2j  •••  ^n)j  given  by  an 
integral  series,  which  vanishes  when  w  and  all  the  z^s  are  equal  to 
zero.  There  will  always  be  infinitely  many  points  within  a  region 
r,  formed  by  a  circle  \w\=:  p  in  the  «^plane  and  by  equal  circles 
1 2;^  1  =  ^1  in  the  2-planes,  w^hich  satisfy  F=0.  Further,  when 
«i,  ^2,  •••««  =  0,  let  F(w,0,0"'0)  =  Fo{w)  =  P^(w)  (§  83),  so  that 
when  the  z^s  =  0,  /*  values  of  lu  =  0 ;  then  for  assigned  values  of  the 
2;'s,  lying  within  r,  there  are  fx  values  of  m?  in  F  such  that  F=  0.* 

Write      F{w,  z^  z^,  •••  z„)  =  F(w,  0,  0,  •••  0)—  -F\(to,  ZiyZ^^-'-z^) 

=  Fo-F, (1) 

so  that  11^1= 0  for  every  value  of  w,  when  the  z's  are  equal  to  0.  Since 
Fo  is  not  identically  0,  there  must  exist  a  positive  number  p  such, 
that,  within  the  circle  p,  the  series  Pfi{w)  does  not  vanish,  except 
when  w=0  (§  86).  Let  pohe  <  p,  and  let  the  region  formed  by  a  ring 
of  radii  po?  p  ^^  t^®  w-plane  and  by  circles  of  radius  p,  in  the  «-plane 
be  called  F'.  As  yet  no  limitation  has  been  imposed  upon  pi.  It 
must  be  possible  to  choose  the  finite  quantities  p,  pi  sufficiently  small 
to  secure  that  F(p,  ^i,  «2?  •••  j  ^n)  converges  for  all  values  of  2,,  22,  ••-,  z^ 
which  lie  within  F'.  Inasmuch  as  Fi  vanishes  with  the  2's  and  Fq 
is  independent  of  the  z'8,  it  must  further  be  possible  to  choose  pi 
small  enough  to  make  |  Fi  |  <  |  i^o  I  for  all  points  of  F'. 
In  the  region  F'  determined  as  above, 

i  =  — A— =  i  -^ 
and  because  |?'=|^o_|F\, 

OW        OW         010 

OW  OW  1        OW  1  mo 

=  ^/F,-^±{F,/F,y. 
OW  1  X  OW 

*  Weieratrais,  Abhandlungen  aus  der  FunctioneDlehre,  p.  107.  See  also  a  Thesis  by  M. 
DanthevlUe :  £tude  stir  les  series  entl^res  k  phisieurs  variiibles.  For  the  case  In  which  Fo  van> 
Ishes  identioally,  see  Weierstrnss,  p.  113.  .-Another  proof  of  this  Important  theorem  will  be  found 
lu  Pieard's  Traill  d' Analyse,  1. 11.,  fascicule  1. 
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The  series  ^-{Fi/Fq)^  is  absolutely  convergent  since,  for  all 

points  in  T',  |  J^j  |  <  |  Fq  |.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
series  in  w,  which  is  absolutely  and  uniformly  convergent.  We  may 
therefore  write 

By  hypothesis  Fo  =  P^(w)  ;  therefore 

the  coefficients  in  Po{w)  being  absolutely  convergent  integral  series 
in  Zjj  z^  •••,  2„  which  all  vanish  at  the  origin,  since  there  i?x  =  0. 
Hence,  uniting  the  various  powers  of  w,  we  get 

i \  (F,/Foy  =  S  P(«) («„  «»  ...  «;>«, 

1  A  -* 

where  again  each  coefficient  on  the  right  vanishes  at  the  origin. 
Also  ^/F,  =  fx/w  +  Piw). 

Therefore,  throughout  F', 

^/F==^,i/w  +  P{w)^±^.Pi'')(z,,z^...z,)w-.     .     .     (2) 


When  the  z's  are  all  zero,  the  equation  F=0  has  fi  roots  equal 
to  zero,  and  these  are  the  only  solutions  of  the  equation  within  the 
■MMjircle  of  radius  p.  When  the  z's  take  n  assigned  positions  in  F, 
let  V  be  the  number  of  roots  of  F=0,  situated  within  F.  We  shall 
prove  that  v  =  /li.  In  finding  v,  the  supposition  is  made  that  a 
multiple  root  is  counted  as  often  as  is  indicated  by  its  order  of 
multiplicity. 

(1)  V  must  be  different  from  zero.    For  if  i^^r^tO  for  any  value 

of  w  throughout  V,  when  ^i,  ^g,  .••,  ««  ^^^^  prescribed  positions  in  F, 

^F 
distinct  from  0,  0,  ...0,  the  expression  —/Fhss  no  infinity  in  F  for 

these  values  of  the  z's,  and  is,  consequently,  expansible  for  all  values 
of  w  within  the  circle  (p),  as  an  integral  series  in  the  z^s.  This 
disagrees  with  (2),  for  the  dexter  of  (2)  contains  at  least  one 
negative  power  fx/w,  and  F'  is  merely  a  part  of  F. 

(2)  Let  Wu  tOj,--',  Wy  be  the  v  roots  of  w  in  F  which  satisfy 
the  t^?-equation  2?*=  0,  for  assigned  values  of  the  ai's.    The  difference 
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is  a  function  which  is  finite  at  Wj,  Wj,  ••• ,  w„,  and  therefore  throughout 
r.  Hence  it  can  be  expanded  as  an  integral  series  in  r.  For  all 
values  of  «^  which  make  |  lo  |  <  p,  but  greater  than  \wi\f  |ws  !,•••,  |  «;„!, 
we  have 

^/F _  i/(w,  -  w{)  -  l/(to  -  wj) l/(w  -  w,)  =  P(w?), 

010 

an  integral  series  in  to.    But 

l/(to— Wi)  +•••  +  l/{w—Wy)  =  v/w  +  8i/w^  +  Sj/to'  -f  •••, 
where  »«  =  the  sum  of  the  Kth  powers  of  w„  toj,  ••• ,  Wy, 

Hence  1^/^=  ^/^  +  ^("^)  +  ^  V««'"^*   •     •     •     •     (3). 

Comparing  (2)  and  (3),  we  see  that  /ia  =  v;  and  also  that  Si,  %,  s^*** 
are  equal  to  integral  series  in  Zi,  «„•••,  2^  which  vanish  at  the  origin. 
Let  the  equation  whose  roots  are  Wi,  tOj,  •  •  •,  w^  be 

w'^ +/!«?"-' +-+/^  =  0 (4), 

then  by  Newton's  theorem  for  the  sums  of  the  powers  of  the  roots 
we  have 

/i  =  -  «i, 
2^2  =  —  82  —  Sijif 

3^8  =  —  ^8  —  82J1  —  ^1^, 

and  therefore  the  coefl&cients/are  integral  series  in  2,,  aij,  •••,  2^  which 
certainly  converge  when  these  variables  lie  within  the  circles  of 
radius  pi,  and  which  vanish  at  the  origin. 

§  89.     Behaviour  of  a  series  on  the  circle  of  convergence. 

We  shall  next  examine  the  behaviour,  when  |  «  |=1,  of  the  integral 
series  Sa^s^,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  all  real;  and  the  ratio 
a^/a«_i  can  be  expanded  in  a  series 

l  +  Ci/?i  +  C2/n*  +  ..., 

where  the  coefficients  are  independent  of  n. 
We  first  suppose  Cj  =  0.    Let 

Cj  ^  C2  =  •  •  •  ^  Cfi^i  =  0,  Cfi^  0. 

We  shall  show  that  a^s=a  +  hjn**"'^,  where  a  is  independent  of  n, 
and  neither  zero  nor  infinite,  and  \  is  finite  for  all  values  of  n. 
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Let  <^n/<^n-\  =  14-  ^1,/w^  80  that  Lk^  —  c^. 

If  we  begin  with  some  fixed  term,  say  the  pth,  such  that  no  sub- 
sequent term  vanishes,  we  have 

Since  kj,+^  is  always  finite,  the  series 

^-1 ?i±l — 4.  ...to  00 

P"      iP  + 1)** 

be  finite  if  — [-- — -4--««toQO 

p"    {p-hiy 

is  finite,  which  is  the  case,  since  /*  >  1. 

Therefore  (§  78)  a^^.,  has  a  finite,  non-zero,  limit  a  when  n  =  oo. 

Now  a,  —  a^_i  =  k^a^^i/n^.    If  for  n  we  write  n  + 1,  •  •  •  n  4-  r  and 
add,  we  obtain 

where  <r«. ,  = 1 h  •  •  •  H % 

""^      (n  +  l)'*^(n  +  2)^^      ^(n  +  r)**' 

and  li-n.r^'^  ^ot  less  than  the  least,  and  not  greater  than  the  greatest, 
of  the  quantities  A;„^.ia^,  •••A:^+^a^+^i;  <r^,  has  a  finite  limit  <r^  when 
r  =  00,  and  therefore  fi^ ,  has  a  limit  11^  when  r  =  oo,  and  this  limit  is 
finite  because  both  k^^  and  a,^^_i  remain  finite. 

1                 1 
Further,  <r-  = 1 h  •••  to  00 

'  (n  +  l)**      (n  +  2)'* 

^  f        1         ,  1  ,        ]     1 

U(7i  + 1)      (n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  j  n-^-* 

.    1 


n'*"^ 


Therefore  a  —  a^=  O^jt^/n^"^,  where  0  <  d^<  1,  or,  if  6,ji^  =  —  & 

a„  =  a  +  &«/n'*-\ 
where  6»  is  finite  however  great  n  may  be. 

Next  let  Ci  r^fc  0.     The  ratio  of  a„/n*'i  to  a^-i/(n  —  l)*i  is 

=  (1  +  Ci/n  +  •••)(!  — Ci/n  +  •••) 
=  1  — CiYn^-J-  •••; 
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therefore  a«/«**  =  a  4-  hjuj 

or  a„  =  an^i  +  6^n*i"^ 

It  follows  at  once  that  the  series  Sa^  is  absolutely  convergent 
when  Ci  <  —  1,  and  divergent  when  Ci  ^  —  1.  Also  that  the  series 
2a««*  is  absolutely  convergent  at  points  of  the  circle  of  convergence 
other  than  2  =  1,  when  Ci  <  —  1 ;  and  divergent  when  Ci  ^  0,  since 

then  L  \  a^  \  >  0.    The  case  0  >  Ci  ^  —  1  remains  to  be  considered. 
We  have 

(1  -  2)  Sa„2"  =  oo  +  S  (a,  -  a^Osf  -  ajf^\ 

0  1 

Now  La^^^  =  0,  and  the  series  on  the  right  hand  is  convergent 
when  n  =  00,  for 


a*  —  ««-!       ««-i      ««/«n-i  —  1 


a»-.i  —  ^1.-2     (^n-%    an-i/a^-<i  —  1 


-(i+«-^^(;Ar.+-) 


^  _1_  ^  _l_ 

71      rr 


"'  +^-^.+ 


„_1      (n-l)' 


\       n         J\       nci         J\         nci  J 

=  1  +  ^1=1  +  ..., 
n 

and  Ci  —  1  <  —  1. 

Therefore  (1  — 2)Sa^«*  is  finite,  and  therefore  Sa^2*    is   con- 

0  0 

vergent  unless  2  =  1. 

Summing  up,  the  series  in  question,  on  the  circle  of  convergence, 
is  absolutely  convergent  when  Ci  <  —  1,  conditionally  convergent 
when  0>Ci^  — 1  and  «:^1,  divergent  when  0>Ci^— 1  and 
2  =  1,  and  divergent  when  Ci  ^  0.* 

00 

Example,    Discuss  the  behaviour  of  the  series  22*/?i"*,  and  of 

1 

the  expansion  of  (1  +  2)**,  on  the  circle  of  convergence ;  m  being 
real. 

*  This  proof  is  baaed  on  that  of  WelerBtraas  for  the  Integral  series  with  complex  coefficients 
( Abhandlungen  a.  d.  Functlonenlehre)  and  on  Stolz's  treatment  of  Welerstrass's  theorem  ( Allge- 
melne  Arithmetlk).  Pringsbelm  has  shown  that  an  integral  series  can  be  conditionally  conver* 
gent  at  all  points  of  the  circle  of  convergence  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  zxv.)> 
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§  90.     The  series  f(z)  =  z/1  -  2i»/2  +  2^/3 has  a  radius  of 

convergence  =  1.  For  the  point  2  =  1,  the  convergence  is  condi- 
tional.   Let 

<^(2)  =  2/1  +  ^/^  -  «V2  +  7f/5  +  «V7  -  2*/4 .... 

when  1 2  I  <  1,  f(z)  =  <l>(z)  ;  but,  when  2  =  1,  the  values  of  /(I)  and 
<^(1)  are  different,  showing  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  series  /(«), 
^(z)  must  change  its  value  abruptly  as  z  passes  along  the  real  axis 

I  from  a  point  inside  the  circle  and  very  near  1,  to  the  point  1  itself. 
The  preceding  considerations  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  /(I) 
is  the  limit  of  /(«),  when  x  tends  to  1.  (See  §  62.)  The  following 
important  theorem  of  Abel's  settles  the  point :  — 

I  Let /(a?)  =  00-1-  diX  -f  a^  -f-  ...  be  a  series  with  real  coeiRcients, 

which  converges  within  a  circle  of  convergence  of  radius  1 ;  further, 

i  let  ao4-ax  +  aj4-a3+ ...  be  a  convergent  series  whose  sum  is  8, 
Then 

'  lim/(l-.0=a«H-ai-|-a2H , 

j       where  £  is  a  quantity  which  is  real  and  positive. 

Let  «n  =  flo  +  ^1 4-  Qj  +  •••  +  ctfo 

then         f(x)  =  fl^,  -f  («i  —  8o)x  +  (»j  —  8i)a?  +  («,  —  «,)a^  H — . 

If        x<ly  the  series  =  (1  —  a?) (sq  +  SiX  +  s^  +  s^  +  •••)• 
Thus 
/(l-C)=f[^  +  «i(l-0+Ml-«'+«»a-0'+- +«.(!-«-] 
+  ^(1  -  i)"^'  [««+i  +««+2(l  -  «  +  8^,{1  -  (y  -f  ...]. 

The  series  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  number  of  the  terms  in 
the  first  part  can  be  taken  large  enough  to  make  s^^i,  «^+2,  s«+a,  ••• 
all  >  «  —  8  and  <8'{-€y  when  8,  c  are  arbitrarily  small.  (  is  still 
at  our  disposal.    Choose  it  so  as  to  make  L  n^  =  0 ;    e.gr.,  make 

i  =  1/n*  or  1/n^    Then  because 

is  a  finite  expression  for  finite  values  of  n, 

must  vanish,  when  $  tends  to  0.    The  remaining  part  lies  between 

and  £(1  -  0'"^n«  +  0  \S^^  3ame  series] ;  •  : 
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I.e.  between  (1  -  f)"+H«  -  8)  and  (1  -  $y+\s  -f  c).  Now  (1  —  (y 
lies  between   1  and   1  — nf:  hencelim  (1  — f)"'*"^  =  l.     Thus,''ulti- 

mately,  /(I  —  0)  lies  between  «  —  8  and  5  -f-  c,  where  S  and  e  can  be 
made  arbitrarily  small.     This  proves  the  theorem. 

(i.)  The  theorem  holds  when  the  coefficients  are  complex,  for 
then  the  series  can  be  separated  into  two  parts,  one  real  and  the 
other  purely  imaginary.  As  the  theorem  holds  for  each  part  sepa- 
rately, it  must  hold  for  the  two  parts  in  combination. 

(ii.)  Next  the  restriction  that  the  variable  is  to  be  real  can  be 
removed. 

/{ (1  —  i)  (cos  <^  4-  *  sin  ^)  { =  Oo  -f-  ai(cos  </»  -h  i  sin  <^)  (1  —  i) 

+  a,  (cos  2  <^  H-  I  sin  2  <^)  (1  -  f )  *  +  . .  . 

can  be  separated  into  two  parts, 

(oo  4-  cti  cos  ^(1  —  f)  4-  aj  cos  2<f>(l  —  (y  -\ ), 

i(aisin  ^(1  —  f) -fa,  sin  2^(1  —  ^)*-f  •••)• 

By  what  has  been  already  proved,  these  parts  tend,  separately,  to 
the  limits  Oq  4-  ^i  cos  <^  4-  Oj cos  2 <^  4-  ••• ,  i(ai  sin  <^  4-  a,  sin  2 ^  4-  •••). 
To  return  to  the  example  with  which  we  started :  — 

The  series   z/1  -  z^/2  +  3?/3  —  2*/4  4- . . ., 

and  z/1  4-  s^/S  -  2^/2  +  z'/B  4-  z'/7  -  2*/4  4- ..., 

are  equal  when  | » |  <  1,  but  unequal  when  2  =  1,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  both  series  converge  for  that  value.  The  following  is  the 
explanation  of  the  paradox.  Write  2  =  1—^,  and  let  i  be  real  and 
positive ;  the  two  series  are  equal  for  all  values  of  ^,  however  small, 
but  the  convergence  of  the  second  series  is  infinitely  slow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  f  =  0,  and  the  infinitely  slow  convergence  is 
accompanied  by  discontinuity.  The  result  can  be  expressed  in  this 
way :  when  i  is  real, 

limKl-f)/l-(l-^)»/2+(l-f)»/3-...}=l-l/2+l/3-l/4+..., 

limj(l-0/l  +  (l-aV3-(l-0V2--|=l-V2+l/3-l/4+... 

:^l+l/3_l/2+l/5+l/7-l/4+.... 

§  91.     The  product  of  two  integral  aeries. 

00  00 

Consider  the  two  integral  series  ^ujn'^y  2v„2*,  with  a  radius  of 

0  0 

convergence  =1.     At  a  point  within  this  circle  the  product  is 

ttajs"*  =  Vo  +  (^Vi  4-  UiVo)z  +  ...+  (u^v^  +  u^v^^i  4-  •  •  •  4-  w«ro}2"  4-  •  •  • . 
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If  2m^  Sv„  converge  absolutely,  we  know  that  the  expression 

0  0 

just  written  down  converges  when  «=1.  In  virtue  of  Abel's  theorem 
we  can  extend  this  theorem ;  for 

lim  (iu,«*)  lim  (iv^af )  =  lim  (iM7«af ) 

»=1      0  s»l       0  x=l      0 

OD  CO  9  40  CO  00 

gives  2tt^«  2r^  =  Sw«,  when  'SiU^  liv^  St(?»  are  convergent. 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

The  theorem  2tt„  x  2v^  =  2w„  when  2u„  and  Sv^,  are  uncondi- 
tiondUy  convergent,  was  stated  by  Cauchy  in  his  Cours  d' Analyse 
Alg^brique.  Mertens  proved  that  the  result  still  holds,  when  dne 
of  the  two  series  is  conditionally  convergent  (Crelle,  t.  Ixxix.,  1875). 
The  theorem  which  we  have  just  proved  is  due  to  Abel  (Ueber  die 
Binomialreihe,  Crelle,  t.  i.).  It  will  be  noticed  that  Abel's  theorem 
gives  no  information  as  to  when  Sw„  is  convergent.  For  informor 
tion  on  the  product  of  two  conditionally  convergent  series  we  refer 
the  student  to  a  memoir  by  Pringsheim  (Math.  Ann.,  t  xxi.,  pp. 
327-378). 

Weierstrass's  Theory  of  the  Analytic  Function. 

§  92.     Series  derived  from  ayi  integral  series. 
Let  the  integral  series 

have  a  radius  of  convergence  E,  Within  the  circle  (R)  it  has 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  integral  polynomials,  but  without 
the  circle  it  is  divergent.     If 

f{z)  is  also  equal  to  an  inte- 
gral series  in  z  —  Zq  for  all 
points  inside  the  circle  A 
whose  centre  is  Zq  and  radius 
B-\Zo\(§  87).  This  series  in 
z  —  Zo  is  denoted  by  P(z  \  Zq), 
and  is  said  to  be  derived  di- 
rectly from  P(z)j  with  respect 
to  the  point  Zq-  For  all  points 
of  ^, 


P(z\z,)^Piz). 

Let  Zi  be  a  point  interior  to 
A.    With  centre  z^^  describe  a 


Fig,  20 
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circle  B  which  touches  A  and  lies  entirely  inside  it.  A  series  can  be 
derived  from  F{z)  with  respect  to  Zi,  namely,  P{z  \  Zi),  and  its  circle  of 
convergence  will  include  the  whole  of  the  circle  B ;  but  a  series  inz—Zi 
can  be  derived  from  P{z  \  Zq)  with  respect  to  z^  namely,  P{z  |  Zq  \  Zi), 
and  this  latter  series  is  convergent  in  B.  The  two  series  are 
identically  equal  in  the  circle  JB,  for  the  former  =  P(«),  and  the 
latter  =  P(z  \  Zq),  throughout  B,  There  is  an  obvious  extension  of 
this  theorem,  namely 

P(z\z^)  =  P(z\Zo\z,\^'-\z,), 

when  z^fZiyZ^  •••  lie  inside  Z>;*Zi,  Zf,  jer,,  •••  inside  ud;  z^,  z^  •••  inside  B\ 
and  so  on. 

The  importance  of  the  result  consists  in  the  circumstance  that 
a  series  directly  derived  from  P{z)y  with  respect  to  a  point  inside 
the  circle  of  convergence,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  same  integral 
series  as  that  obtained  by  the  indirect  process  described  above. 

The  function  defined  by  the  integral  series  P{z)  has  a  meaning 
for  all  points  within  the  circle  of  convergence.  A  method  will  now 
be  described  by  which  the  integral  series  can  be  continued  beyond 
this  circle.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  circles  -4,  B,  of  Fig.  20, 
are  not,  in  general,  the  full  circles  of  convergence  of  the  correspond- 
ing integral  series  P(2|«o),  P{z\z^, 

Let  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P{z  |  Zq)  he  not  A,  but  A\ 
Within  A,  P{z)  =  P{z  \  Zq).  The  question  is  whether  the  two  expres- 
sions are  equal  in  the  shaded  region.     Let  a  point  Zi  be  taken  within 

A,  and  let  the  circle  B*  be 
drawn  to  touch  the  nearer  of 
the  two  circles  X>,  -4' ;  and  the 
circle  B  to  touch  A.  Since 
B'  lies  within  the  circles 
of  convergence  of  P(z)  and 
P{z\Zq),  the  integral  series 
P{z  I  Zi)  must  be  identically 
equal  to  P{z),  and  P{z  \  Zq  \  Zi) 
to  P(z  I  Zq),  throughout  B\ 
But  we  know  that  P{z  |  Zq) 
is  identically  equal  to  P(z) 
^'^9-^.1  throughout  By  a  part  of  B'. 
Hence  P{z  |  Zij  and  P{z  \z^\z^ 
are  identically  equal  throughout  B.  These  two  integral  series,  which 
proceed  according  to  powers  of  2  —  2?i,  must  be  identically  equal  for 
all  points  for  which  either  has  a  meaning  (§  86).     But  we  know  that 
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the  circle  of  convergence  oi  P(z\zq\  Zi)  extends  at  least  as  far  as  B'. 
Hence  P(z  \  Zi)  =  P{z  |  ^o  1 2^1)  throughout  B'.  Therefore  P{z)  and 
P(z  I  Zq)  must  be  identically  equal  throughout  B'.  This  proves  the 
equality  of  the  two  series  for  that  portion  of  the  shaded  region  which 
is  contained  within  B'.  By  adding  on  this  portion  to  the  circular 
region  bounded  by  A,  and  by  selecting  suitably  a  new  point  Zi  within 
the  region  so  extended,  the  equality  can  be  affirmed  for  a  further 
portion  of  the  shaded  region,  and  the  process  can  be  continued  until 
the  equality  of  the  two  integral  series  has  been  established  for  all 
points  of  the  shaded  region. 

§  93.     Theorems  on  derived  series. 

Theorem  L  Let  P{z  \  Zq),  P(z  \  z^)  be  two  integral  series  which  are 
derived  directly  from  the 
common  element  P(«), 
where  z^,  2o'  are  points  in- 
terior to  Dy  the  circle  of 
convergence  of  P(z)\  and 
let  A^  B  be  the  circles  of 
eonvergence  of  P{z\z^y 
P{z  1 2o')-  The  two  series 
are  identically  equal  with- 
in that  region,  which  is 
common  to  A,  B,  D.  We 
have  to  prove  that  they  are 
identically  equal  within 
the  shaded  region.  Let  us 
take  a  point  c,  near  D  (Fig. 
22).     Within  the  circle  (not  drawn  in  Fig.  22)  which  has  centre  c, 

and  touches  2>, 

P{z  I  «o  1  c)  =  P{z  \Zf!\c)  identically. 

As  these  two  series  proceed  according  to  powers  of  2  — c,  and  as 
P{z  1 2o  I  c)  converges  for  all  points  within  the  circle  G  of  Fig.  22, 
the  series 

P(«|zo|c),   P(«|V|c), 

must  be  identically  equal  throughout  (7.    Hence 

P{z\z,)=P{z\zJ) 

for  that  portion  of  the  shaded  region  which  lies  within  (7.  Add  this 
portion  to  the  unshaded  region  common  to  A  and  B,  By  a  suitable 
choice  of  a  new  point  c,  within  the  region  so  extended,  a  further 
extension  can  be  effected ;  and  the  process  can  be  continued  until 


Fig.  22 
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the  equality  of  the  series  has  been  established  for  all  the  shaded 
region. 

Tlieorem  IL  If  the  series  P{z  \zq\zi)  be  derived  directly  from 
P{z  I  ^o),  the  series  P(z  \  z^)  can  be  derived  from  P{z  \  Zq  \  Zi). 

If  the  series  P{z\zq\zi)  have  the  point  a;©  within  its  circle  of 
convergence,  we  have  immediately, 

P(z\z^\zi\zo)==  P{z\zo), 

and  the  theorem  is  proved  by  a  direct  derivation.     This  will  always 
be  possible  if  |  2i  —  Zp  I  <  p/2,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  convergence  of 
P{z  \zq).   If  ^o  be  without  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P{z  \zo\zi),it  is 
possible  to  interpolate,  between  Zq  and  z^  a  series  of  points  Oi,  Oj,  •  •• ,  a^ 
where  n  is  finite,  such  that  Oi  lies  inside  the  circle  of  convergence  of 
P{z  \z^\zi)\  Oj  inside  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P{z  1 2?o  I  ^^i  |  a^)  ; 
a^  inside  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P(z  |  2Jo  I  ^^i  |  ai  |  Oj)  ••• ;   and 
finally,  a;©  inside  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P(z\zQ\zi\ai\''*\a^. 
From  this  last  series  can  be  deduced  P{z  |  «o  1 2^1 1  ai  |  o^  |  •••  |  a,  |  2fo), 
an  integral  series  in  2;  —  z©.     As  the  latter  integral  series  is  identi- 
cally equal  to  P{z  \  z^^)  for  points  within  a  neighbourhood  of  Zq  which 
is  not  infinitely  small,  the  two  series  must  be  identically  equal 
throughout  the  original  circle  of  convergence.     Therefore  P{z  \  Zq) 
can  always  be  derived  indirectly  from  P(z  \  Zq  \  ^i),  when  P(z  \zq\Zi) 
is  directly  derived  from  P(z  j  Zq)  (Pincherle,  Giornale  di  Matematica, 
t.  xviii.,  p.  348). 

Tlieorem  HI.  If  c  be  a  point  of  the  region  common  to  the  two 
regions  of  convergence,  A  and  By  of  P{z  —  z^^),  P{z  —  Zi),  and  if  the 
two  series  derived  directly  from  these,  with  regard  to  c,  be  identically 
equal :  — 

(i.)  The  given  series  can  be  derived,  indirectly,  the  one  from  the 
other. 

(ii.)  The  series  derived  from  P(z\Zo)f  P(z\zi),  with  regard  to 
any  other  point  common  to  Ay  B,  are  identically  equal. 

(i.)  By  supposition,     P(z \zo\c)=z P(z \zi\c). 

But  P(z I  ^o)  and  P(z \ Zi)  can  be  derived  indirectly  from  P{z \zo\c) 
and  P{z \zi\c)  ]  hence  P{z \ Zq)  can  be  derived,  indirectly,  from 
P{z\z,), 

(ii.)  Let  Ci  be  a  point  in  the  maximum  circle  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  c,  without  cutting  Aot  B. 

With  regard  to  c^,  we  can  derive  the  two  series 

P(z  I  2b  I  c  I  Ci)  and  P{z  1 2i  |  c  |  c^  ; 
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and  these  series  are  identically  equal  to  P(z | zo \  c),  P(z  \zi\c)  through- 
out the  maximum  circle.  But  P{z \zo\c)y  P(z \zi\c)  are  themselves 
identically  equal  throughout  this  circle;  therefore  -P(2 1 2t) I c | Ci) 
must  be  identically  the  same  series  as  P(z\zi\c\ci),  The  same 
must  be  the  case  for  the  series  directly  derived  with  respect  to  c^ 
namely  P{z  1 2t)  |  Ci),  P{z  \  Zi  ]  Ci).  We  can  repeat  the  same  reasoning 
for  a  point  c^,  inside  the  maximum  circle,  described  from  Ci  as  centre 
without  cutting  A,  B,  and  prove  that 

P{z\z^\c,)  =  P{z\z,\c). 

By  a  continuation  of  the  process,  the  theorem  can  be  established 
for  every  point  of  the  region  common  to  A  and  B  (Pincherle,  loc. 
cit.,  p.  349). 

§  94.  The  analytic  function.  If  P{z)  be  convergent  within  a 
circle  D,  and  if  from  this  integral  series  be  derived,  directly,  the 
integral  series  P{z  \  ^o),  where  jfo  is  a  point  of  i>,  the  circle  of  con- 
vergence A  of  P(z  I  Zo)  will,  in  general,  cut  the  circle  D.  A  function 
which  is  equal  to  P{z)  in  the  circle  D ;  to  P{z  \  Zq)  in  the  circle  A, 
2q  being  any  point  in  D ;  to  P(z  \zo\zi)  in  its  circle  of  convergence, 
2i  being  any  point  in  A,  and  so  on,  is  termed  by  Weierstrass  an 
analytic  function.  The  analytic  function  is  defined  by  an  integral 
series,  whose  radius  of  convergence  is  not  zero,  together  with  all 
possible  continuations  of  that  series.  Each  of  the  series  is  called 
an  element  of  the  function ;  thus  P(z)  is  an  element  of  the  function 
at  0,  P{z  I  Zq)  an  element  at  Zq,  and  so  on.  The  value  of  any  one  of 
the  totality  of  integral  series  at  a  point  z  of  its  region  of  convergence 
is  one  of  the  values  of  the  analytic  function  at  z. 

In  defining  the  analytic  function  the  choice  of  the  primitive 
element,  from  amongst  the  totality  of  integral  series  which  serve 
to  define  the  function,  is  perfectly  arbitrary ;  for  if  P(z  \  Zi)  be 
derived  from  P{z\zo),  the  latter  series  can  be  derived  from  the 
former.  Hence  each  series  of  the  totality  is  an  element  of  the 
function.  In  other  words,  any  series  selected  from  the  totality 
will  give  rise  to  the  other  members  of  the  totality,  and  will,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  completely  define  the  analytic  function. 

§  95.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  work  that  the 
analytic  function  is  necessarily  one- valued.  Let  P(z  \  c)  be  an  inte- 
gral series.  It  may  be  continued  beyond  its  circle  of  convergence 
until  it  passes  into  P{z  |  z')-  Suppose  this  effected  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  n  points.     We  have  then  a  chain  of  n  +  2  points,  and  the 
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element  at  each  (the  initial  point  c  excepted)  is  to  be  directly  derived 
from  the  preceding  element.  We  may  regard  the  n  points  as  lying 
on  a  path  L  from  c  to  z\  the  path  being  subjected  to  the  restrictions 
that  it  is  not  to  cut  itself,  and  that  each  of  the  n-\-l  arcs  into  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  n  points  is  to  lie  within  the  circle  of  convergence 
of  the  element  at  the  initial  point  of  that  arc.  By  what  has  been 
already  proved  (§  92)  the  same  final  element  is  obtained  when 
additional  points  are  interpolated  on  L.  And  further  the  system 
of  n  points  can  be  replaced  by  another  system  of  m  points  on  L,  pro- 
vided that  each  of  the  m  + 1  arcs  so  formed  lies  within  the  circle  of 
convergence  at  its  initial  point.  For  the  compound  system  of  «  -|-  w* 
intermediate  points  leads  to  the  final  element  P(z  \z'),  and  we  can 
regard  the  n  points  as  interpolated  among  the  new  m  points,  and 
suppress  them  without  affecting  the  final  element. 

When  an  analytic  function  is  said  to  be  continued  along  a  path 
Ly  it  is  understood  that  L  lies  wholly  within  the  chain  of  circles  of 
convergence.  What  is  proved  is  that  the  final  element  then  depends 
uniquely  on  the  initial  element  and  the  path  L.  It  readily  follows 
that  the  reverse  path  —  L  restores  the  initial  element. 

On  the  other  hand  another  path  M  from  c  to  z'  leads  from  the 
same  initial  element  to  a  final  element  Q{z  \  z')^  which  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  F(z  \ «').  When  the  difference  exists,  the  contour  formed 
by  —  Zf  from  z'  to  c,  and  31  from  c  to  «',  leads  from  P(z  \  z')  to 
Q{z\z').  This  is  due  to  the  presence,  within  the  contour,  of  a 
branch-poiJit,  at  which  there  is  no  element  of  the  function.  A  point 
at  which  there  is  no  element  of  an  analytic  function  will  be  called  a 
singular  point  of  that  function ;  and  the  branch-points  of  a  function 
are  included  among  its  singular  points.  We. shall  return  to  the 
singular  points,  in  connection  with  the  present  theory,  in  §  97. 
They  are  recommended  to  the  reader's  attention,  inasmuch  as  the 
character  of  a  function  is  betrayed  by  its  behaviour  at  these 
exceptional  points. 

§  96.     The  coefficients  of  an  integral  seiies.     Consider  the  series 

00 

f(z)=l,uji^,  with  a  radius  of  convergence  E,  and  let  a  be  a  primitive 

0 

pth  root  of  unity.     Let  \z\=p<R',  then,  on  the  circle  (p),  if  p  >  m, 

When  p  =  oo,  the  right-hand  side  reduces  to  u^.  To  prove  this,  we 
must  show  that 

lira  (Wm+pP^  +  ^^m+^P^  +  U^+ZpP^  +  ...)  =  0. 
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00 

The  proof  follows  from  the  fact  that  ^u^  is  an  absolutely  conver- 

0 

gent  series  for  | « '  =  p,  for  we  have 


<  1 ««+,  I  P"-"'  4- ;  t*.+,+i  I  ^"+'^^  +...  to  oo; 

and  this  expression  tends  to  the  limit  0,  when  p  increases  indefinitely. 

Hence 

1  ^ 
u^  =  lim  -  2«  /(pa«)  //j-a*^. 
i>=»  p  1 

An  important  theorem  of  Cauchy's  follows  at  once  from  the 
equation 

^     \     V 

For  I  u^  I  —  —  S  I /(pa*)  I  +  c,  where  c  vanishes  when  p  =  oo. 
^  Pp^  1 

But  I  /(jpoi')  I  ^  (?,  where  O  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  absolute 
values  oif{z)  along  the  circle  (p). 

Hence  I  ««  !  ^  ^/p*"* 

Integral  series  in  1/z,  If  an  integral  series  P(z)  converge  within 
a  circle  of  convergence  of  radius  R,  the  series  P{l/z),  obtained  from 
P(2)  by  writing  1/z  for  «,  must  converge  for  all  points  without  a 
circle  of  radius  1/72.  Since  P{z  —  c)  has  a  dircle  of  convergence  of 
centre  c,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  P(z  —  oo)  has  a  circle  of  con- 
vergence, centre  oo  ;  by  what  has  been  said  P(l/z)  has  such  a  circle 
of  convergence,  namely,  the  region  icithout  the  circle  of  radius  J?. 
This  agrees  with  what  was  said  in  §  82. 

In  such  a  series  as  2m«2",  the  series  of  terms  formed  by  the  posi- 

-00 

tive  values  of  n  has  a  radius  of  convergence  R,  while  the  series 
formed  by  the  negative  values  of  n,  converges  without  a  circle  of 

radius  i?i.     Hence,  if  ^i  <  i2,  the  series  ^u^s^  converges  absolutely 

—00 

within  the  ring  formed  by  the  two  concentric  circles  of  radii  2?,  ^i. 
Let  the  sum  be  f(z) .  If  p  be  intermediate  between  R  and  i?i,  it  can 
be  shown,  by  a  proof  strictly  analogous  to  that  already  given,  that 

I**-I^^/P^ 
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where  O  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  values  of  |/(z)  I  on  the  circle  p. 

+«  -Mo 

Further,  if  two  series  2m^,  Sw^^,  have  the  same  region  of  conver- 
gence, and  if  they  be  equal  for  all  points  of  a  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever small,  of  a  point  2o  of  this  common  region  of  convergence,  then, 
the  theorem  of  undetermined  coefficients  holds  good  and  v.  =  tv 

§  97.  Discussion  of  the  singular  points.  Suppose  that  we  know 
that  a  given  integral  series  P{z)  converges  for  all  points  \z\<R^ 
but  that  we  do  not  know  whether  iS  is  or  is  not  the  radius  of  con- 
vergence. If  a  be  a  point  inside  the  circle  (/J),  and  if /(«)  be  the 
analytic  function  defined  by  P(z),  then 

/(a  +  A)  =/(a)  +A/'(a)  +  f,f"{a)  +  .-., 

throughout  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  integral  series  in  /i; 
that  is, 

f{z)  =f{a)  +  (z  -  a)f\a)  +  i£j=£l!/"(a)  + ...  =Piz'a), 

when  \z  —  a\<  B^,  the  radius  of  convergence  of  P{z '  a) .  Now  let 
p  be  the  lower  limit  of  all  the  quantities  i?„  when  a  is  allowed  to 
take  every  position  within  the  circle  (/?) ;  we  shall  prove  the  fol- 
lowing theorem :  — 

The  series  P(z)  converges  within  the  circle  of  radius  -B  -h  p. 

Let  pi  be  a  positive  number  <  p,  and  let  z'  lie  within  the  circular 
ring  of  radii  B,  R-\'  pi.  A  circle  whose  centre  is  z'  and  whose  radius 
is  p  must  intersect  the  circle  (22).  Let  a  be  a  point  of  the  region  T 
common  to  these  two  circles ;  since  by  hypothesis  the  radius  of  con- 
vergence at  a  <  p,  the  point  z'  lies  within  the  circle  of  convergence  of 
P(z  a),  and  the  analytic  function  has  at  z*  the  value  P(z'  a).  This 
value  is  not  dependent  on  the  choice  of  a.  For  if  b  be  any  other 
point  of  r,  and  if  c  =  {a'{- 6)/2,  the  two  series  P{z  a\c),  P{z \b\c) 
are  identical  (Theorem  I.,  §  93);  and  therefore  the  two  series  P(z\a), 
P{z '  h)  have  the  same  values  throughout  their  common  region  of 
convergence.     In  particular 

P(z'ia)=P(z',&). 

The  absolute  values  of  the  two  series  P{a)  and  P{z*  \  a)  are 
both  finite  under  the  conditions  |  a  | ,  =  -^1,  <  iJ,  and  \z'\<B  +  p^ 
and  are  less  than  an  assignable  finite  number  G. 
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The  radius  of  convergence  of  P(z^  \<^)  >pii    therefore,  by  the 
theorem  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 

l|/-(a)|<©pr,K  =  0,l,2,.... 

K  ! 

Let  P(z)  be  Sw^; 

then  /«(a)  =  ln(n  -  l)...(n  -  ic  +  l)Mna"-*, 


ntsx 


a  series  whose  radius  of  convergence  <  12  (§  85);  therefore,  by  a 
second  application  of  the  same  theorem, 

n(n  -  l)...(n  -  i<  + 1)  I  tt„  I  <  K I  Gpr^A"-^, 

Write  #c  =  0, 1,  2,  •••,  n  and  add  the  resulting  inequalities  ;  then 

<GB/{B-A). 

Therefore  the  series  F(z)  converges  for  all  values  of  z  such  that 

\z\<A(l-{-p,/R), 

and  therefore,  since  B  —  A  and  p  —  pi  are  arbitrarily  small,  the 
series  converges  within  the  circle  whose  radius  is  jB  +  p.  This  circle 
is  the  true  circle  of  convergence ;  for  if  the  radius  of  convergence 
>B  +  p,  the  lower  limit  of  the  quantities  B^  cannot  be  p.  In  the 
proof  of  this  theorem  of  Weierstrass's  we  have  followed  Stolz, 
Allgemeine  Arithmetik,  t.  ii.,  p.  180. 

That  the  true  circle  of  convergence  must  contain  at  least  one 
point  such  that  in  any  neighbourhood  of  the  point,  however  small,  p 
is  infinitely  small,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
The  lower  limit  of  the  quantities  R^  is  zero,  hence  there  must  be  at 
least  one  point,  inside  or  on  the  rim,  in  every  neighbourhood  of  which, 
however  small,  the  lower  limit  is  0 ;  and  this  point  must  lie  on  the 
rim,  since  the  radius  of  convergence  at  an  interior  point  is  not  less 
than  the  distance  from  the  point  to  the  rim. 
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The  points  on  the  rim  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  singular :  — 

A  non-singular  point  Zi  lies  inside  the  domain  of  some  point  Oj 
interior  to  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P(z).  The  value  of  P(z)  at 
Zi  is  P(zi I  a  1 2i)  ;  for  since  P(z)  and  P{z  \a\zi)  have  a  common 
region  of  convergence  which  includes  the  point  a,  the  two  series  are 
equal  to  P{z  \  a)  throughout  the  region  common  to  their  circles  of 
convergence,  and  in  particular  at  the  point  Zi,  Thus  for  non-singular 
points  the  limit  to  which  P{z)  tends,  when  z  tends  to  2,,  is  the  value 
P(zi  \a\zi).  The  function  defined  by  P(z)  can  be  continued  over 
the  rim  at  Zi.  A  singular  point  is  one  within  every  neighbourhood 
of  which,  however  small,  p  is  infinitely  small.  These  points  do  not 
lie  within  the  circle  of  convergence  of  any  point  a,  interior  to  the 
circle  of  convergence  of  P(z).  As  no  elements  of  the  function  cor- 
respond to  them,  they  are  the  singular  points  which  we  have  already 
defined.  By  what  we  have  already  proved,  no  singular  point  of  an 
analytic  function  can  lie  inside  a  circle  of  convergence,  but  there 
must  be  at  least  one  on  the  rim. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  function  ■- .     Throughout  the 

1  —  2 

interior  of  the  circle,  centre  0,  and  radius  1, 


=  l-|-2  +  «*  +  2'+--, 


1-2 


but  the  point  1  is  a  singular  point.    If  a  be  any  point  within  the 
circle,  the  derived  series  with  respect  to  a  is 

/(o)  +  (z  -  a)f'{a)  +  ^^f<(a)+ ... , 

where /(«)  stands  for  the  series.    But 

/(a)  =  H-a  +  a«-}....=--i— , 

1  —  a 

/"(o)  =  2  +  2.3a  +  3.4o»  +  ".  =  -r^^j 
^  (1  — a)" 

and  so  on. 
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Ill 


The  derived  series  /(z  j  a)  is,  therefore, 


1  z-a        (z-ay      (z-aY 


1  _  a      (1  -  a)«      (1  -  a)8      (1  -  a) 
and  the  radius  of  convergence  is  1 1  —  a  | . 


But 

1 
1-2 


throughout  the  circle,  centre  a,  and  radius  1 1  —  a  | .  Thus  the  inte- 
gral  series    l+aj  +  z'-fz^H-  •••,  together  with  its  continuations, 

defines  the  analytic  function .  In  this  example,  if  the  suc- 
cessive series  be  derived  with  respect  to  points  aj,  Oj,  as"'a^,  0, 
each  point  being  within  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  point 
immediately  preceding  it,  the  final  series  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
series.  The  figure  is  intended  to  show  the  way  in  which  a  function 
can  be  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  isolated  singular  point. 


Fig.  23 

§  98.  A  one-valued  analytic  function  f(z)  is  said  to  be  regular 
at  a  point  c,  if  it  can  be  developed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c,  in  a 
convergent  integral  series  P(2  —  c). 
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If  f(z)  be  infinite  at  c,  while  (2  — c)'"/(2^)  is  regular  at  c,  m 
being  a  finite  positive  integer,  c  is  said  to  be  a  pole  of  the  function, 
and  m  is  said  to  be  the  order  of  multiplicity,  or  simply  the  order, 
of  the  pole.  If  there  be  no  such  finite  integer  m,  c  is  an  essential 
singulanty,* 

It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  determine,  from 
the  integral  series  which  serves  to  define  a  function,  the  positions 
of  the  singular  points  on  the  circle  of  convergence.  This  problem 
is  discussed  by  Hadamard  in  Liouville,  Ser.  4,  t.  viii.  In  particular 
it  appears  that  if  the  ratio  u^/u^+i  have  a  limit  a  when  k  =  (X),  a  is 
in  general  one  of  the  singular  points  on  the  circle  of  convergence  ; 
that  a  is  on  the  circle  is  evident  from  §  84.  The  ideg,  of  determin- 
ing a  singular  point  in  this  simple  way  is  M.  Lecornu's.  Beference 
must  also  be  made  to  Darboux,  Sur  Papproximation  des  fonctions  de 
tr^s-grands  nombres,  Liouville,  Ser.  3,  t.  iv. 

§  99.  When  the  circle  of  convergence  of  P{z)  covers  the  whole 
of  the  2J-plane,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  point  2;  =  cx>,  the 
function  defined  by  the  series  is  nowhere  infinite  in  the  finite  part 
of  the  plane,  but  has  an  essential  singularity  at  2  =  00.  The  algebraic 
function  1*0  + Wi^f  +  tejij'-l- ••• +w«««  is  finite  throughout  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane,  but  has  a  polar  discontinuity  at  00.  The  resem- 
blance in  properties  caused  Weierstrass  to  name  the  integral  series 
P(z),  with  an  infinite  radius  of  convergence,  a  transcendental  integral 
function.  As  examples  of  transcendental  integral  functions  we  may 
instance  those  defined  by  the  well-known  integral  series, 

1  -  2;»/2 !  +  2*/4!  -  j^/6!  +  ..., 

Such  functions  are  necessarily  one-valued,  since  there  can  be  no 
branch-point  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  origin.  A  transcendental 
function  is  a  function  which  is  not  algebraic.  The  question  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  given  integral  series  defines  an  algebraic  or  a 
transcendental  function  was  considered  by  Eisenstein,  who  proved 
that  when  an  integral  series  Pi{z),  with  rational  coefiicients,  defines 
an  algebraic  function,  the  coefficients  can  be  rendered  integers  by 
the  substitution  of  kz  for  z,  where  k  is  a  suitably  chosen  integer. 


*  The  dltcnMlon  of  tfae  singular  polnta  of  n  ftiDctloD  resolves  Itself  Into  that  of  branch-points, 
Infinities,  and  essential  singularities.  These  will  be  considered  In  the  following  chapters.  The 
pole  Is  a  ease  of  an  infinity. 
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fEisenstein,  Monatsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1852 ; 
Heine,  Kugelfunctionen,  Second  Edition,  t.  i.,  p.  50.  For  a  remark- 
ably simple  proof  by  Hermite,  see  Proc.  London  Math.  Soc,  t.  vii., 
or  Hermite's  Cours  d' Analyse,  Third  Edition,  p.  174.] 

§  100.     The  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  integral  series. 

Let  P(''>(2)  =  tio, «  +  «!,«« +  W2,««*+  •••(«c  =  l,  2,-. -,00),  be  the  icth 

term  of  the  series  2«P('')(z).   We  assume  that  the  component  terms, 

as  well  as  the  series  itself,  converge  absolutely  and  uniformly  within 
the  same  circle  {R), 

(i.)  The  infinite  series 

converges  to  a  definite  value  u^  whatever  be  the  positive  integer  n, 
(ii.)  For  every  value  of  z,  within  the  circle  {R),  2w^2"  converges 

to  0 

absolutely  and  =2«P<*)(«). 

Let  p  be  a  positive  quantity  < R,    When  \z\  =  p,  there  exists, 
by  reason  of  the  suppositions  made  above,  a  number  /&  such  that 

I  P<"+«  {%)  +  i^--^^  (2)  +  •  •  •  +  P^""^^^  («)  i  <  €   (n  >  ft), 
p  being  any  positive  integer.     The  expression 

can  be  written  as  an  integral  series,  and  in  this  series  the  absolute 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  z^  ^  t/pK    Thus 

I  Wa,  n+i  4-  Wa,  »+2  -f  •  •  •  -h  W;,. »+,  I  <  t/pK 
As  this  is  true,  however  large  p  may  be, 

must  be  a  convergent  series.  Suppose  that  its  sum  is  ux*  We  have, 
if  |«i  =  Z<p, 

0  0 

^cp/(p-Z). 
The  expression  €p/{p  —  Z)  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please ; 
hence  S^ua^^  is  absolutely  convergent.     Let  the  sum 

iuA2^=/(2); 

0 

also  let  P<»)  {z)  +  P<2)  (2)  +  . . .  ==  g(z). 
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We  have  to  prove  that    f(z)  =  g  (z). 
Now 

+  (1*2,1  +  tt2,2 -h  •..  -f  tts.n)^' 
+ 


Hence  the  equality  of  f{z)  and  g{z)  will  be  proved  if  we  can 
show  that ' 

0  n+1 

where  p^^^^  is  the  value  of  Uj^,n+i-\-'^\,n+2-\-  .*.  to  00,  and  cj  is  arbi- 
trarily small.  But  we  know  that  this  inequality  exists ;  for  we  have 
seen  that 

0  0 

also  I  P<*+*>  («)  -}-  P<"+*>(«)  +  •  • .  I 

is,  by  the  definition  of  uniform  convergence,  <  e,  when  n  >  a  suit- 
ably  chosen  number  fi.     Thus  2px  n*^^  and  SP^*)  (2)  are,  simultane- 

0       '  m+l 

ously,  arbitrarily  small;  and  part  ii.  of  the  theorem  has  been 
established. 

All  application  of  the  theorem.    Let  P(2),  Q{z)  be  integral  series, 
with  radii  of  convergence  i?,  jR',  and  let  i?"  be  a  positive  number 

<  R\  For  values  of  y  such  that  |  y  |  ^  -B",  the  series  Q(y)  con- 
verges uniformly.     In 

Q{y)  =  Vo  +  Vjy  +  Vji/'  +  Vay*  +  •••» 
let  P(z)  be  substituted  for  y ;  the  resulting  series 

converges,  provided  there  is  a  number  p<Ry  such  that  for  all  values 
of  z  which  are  less  than  p  in  absolute  value 

The  expressions 

{P(2)}',     iP(«)j»,... 

are   integral  series,  with  the  same  circle  of  convergence.     Under 
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these  eircumstances  the  series  can  be  changed  into  an  integral  series. 
A  necessary  condition  is  |  Vo  I  <  R** 

§  101.     The  expression  of  a  quotient  as  an  integral  series. 

Let  the  quotient  be  ^y^ .    We  have,  for  sufficiently  small  values 

Uit\>\UiZ  +  u^  +  u^  +••'!, 

and  therefore,  if  UiZ  +  u^^  +  u^  +  . . .  =  v, 


of  1  z  ], 


1    ^    1    ^Ifl    t',«* > 

«(2)        ««  +  V       »<ol  Mo       ««'  •> 


Hence  -^^  K  being  the  product  of  two  integral  series,  is  itself 
an  integral  series.    To  determine  this  integral  series,  let 

and,  after  multiplying  both  sides  by  Pfi{z),  equate  coefficients.    The 
resulting  equations  determine  uniquely  the  values  of  w^  tOi,  w^y  ••*. 

Corollary.    The  quotient  of  an  integral  series  P{i{z)  by  an  inte- 
gral series  Pk{^)  is  ar*  •  Qq{z). 

Theorem.    If  w  —  w^  —  P^{z  —  z^)y 

then  (w  -  w')  V«  =  (u^  V^P^  («  -  2') . 

For,  if 

ty  —  «?'  =  M«(2;  —  «')*  -f-  u^^i{z  —  2')"+^  +  •••, 
then 

=(uov«(^-i?o[i+iQ(«-^o+|f;^{Q(2^~«')r+---] 

The  K  values  are  furnished  by  the  xth  roots  of  u*. 
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§  102.     The  reversion  of  an  integral  senes. 

Let  y  =  ao  +  aiZ-\'a^+ (1), 

be  an  integral  series,  whose  radius  of  convergence  is  1,  and  whose 
coefficient  ai^O.  By  a  simple  transformation  any  integral  series 
can  be  changed  into  one  with  radius  1.  When  {y  —  ao)/ai  =  y^,  the 
equation  becomes 

yi^z  —  A^'-A^^A^'- (2). 

The  problem  is  to  find  an  integral  series  for  2,  which  has  the  form 

z=yi  +  b^,^-\-b^,^+ (3). 

If  (3)  be,  in  reality,  a  solution  of  (2),  the  relation 

yi  =  (2/1  +  &2yi'  -f-  %i'  +  •••)  —A(yi  +  Mi*  -f  b^i^  +  — )* 

—  ^^3(^1  +  6ayi*  +  Ml'  H — y 

must  be  satisfied  identically.  Equating  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of  y^,  we  find  that 

5,-2^A-J[8  =  0, 

64  -  ^2(V  + 2  68)-^s.  3^2-^  =  0, 


(4); 


equations  which  determine  uniquely  b^b^—  ^  integral  functions  of 
the  ^I's. 

To  determine  whether  these  values  of  b^y  ftgr"  make  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (3)  convergent  within  a  domain  whose  radius  is  not 
infinitely  small,  let  us  replace,  in  the  relations  (4),  the  quantities  A 
by  their  absolute  values  \A\,  The  (k  — l)th  of  the  relations  (4) 
gives,  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  (k  —  2)  equations,  a  value 
for  bx  in  terras  of  the  -4's : 

bK  =  an  integral  expression  in  A^,  Ag^  •••,  -4«, 
whose  signs  are  all  positive.     Suppose  this  expression  is 

<I>(A2,  -^3, ...,  A^). 

The  change  of  the  A^s  into  \A\'s  cannot  diminish  the  absolute 
value  of  the  expression.  A  fortiori  the  change  of  all  the  A^s  into 
O,  the  maximum  value  of  their  absolute  values,  cannot  diminish  the 
value  of  I  ^  I . 

Let  b^,  &»•••,  bgf  •••,  after  these  changes,  be  B^  B^  •••,  B^,  •••. 
The  series 

«  =  yi  +  Ml*  +  Ml*  +  M/  +  — i 
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"vrill  certainly  converge  in  a  domain  of  finite  dimensions,  if 

converge  in  the  same  domain.    As  a  retracing  of  the  steps  by 

which  the  value 

2j  =  yi  -f-  b^i*  +  63^1*  +  ... 

was  obtained,  leads  back  to 

y^^z  —  A^  —  A^ , 

it  must  follow  that 

2  =  yi  +  ^22^1'  +  B^x  +  — 
arises  from 

a  quadratic  equation  in  z.    The  two  solutions  are 


^^(i-hyi)TV(i  +  yi)'-4((y  +  i)yi 

2(1+ (?) 

each  of  which  can  be  developed  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  as  an 
integral  series.  The  plus  sign  gives  an  integral  series  in  y^  with  a 
constant  term  =^  0 ;  but  the  minus  sign  gives  a  series  of  the  form 
required-  Since  this  series  has  a  sum,  it  must  be  convergent  within 
a  circle  of  finite  radius  and,  further,  it  is  unigtie.  It  must  accord- 
ingly be  the  same  as 

yi  +  -Ssyi'  +  -Bayi'-f--. 

Hence  the  series  last  written,  and  therefore  also 

yi4-&2yi^-f  &3yi'  +  ---j 

is  convergent  within  a  finite  domain. 

The  case  in  which  ai  =  aa  =  '.'=  a„_i=  0,  a«=^0,  will  now  be 
considered.    Putting  (jy  —  ao)/«»=  y^  we  get 

where  (yi)*^"*  denotes  one  of  the  mth  roots.    But 

within  a  finite  domain  of  «  =  0.     Hence 

This  series  can  be  reversed  in  the  way  already  indicated,  the  only 
difference  being  that  yi^/**  takes  the  place  of  j/j.     The  final  result  is 

z  =  {y,y^^+  ft(yi)^/-  +  ACyO^/-'  +  ••. ; 
and  there  are  m  expansions  corresponding  to  the  mth  roots  of  ^i. 
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Expansions  of  this  kind  play  an  important  part  in  the  theory  of 
algebraic  functions.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

§  103.  Series  whose  regions  of  convergence  consist  of  isolated 
pieces.  ' 

There  exist  infinite  series  which  represent,  in  different  regions, 
different  analytic  functions  of  z.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Seidel  (see  a  memoir  by  Pringsheim,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxii.), 
but  the  full  consequences  which  follow  from  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Weierstrass.  The  following  simple  example  of  such  a  series  is  due 
to  Tannery :  — 


ar  I  =  1,   L is  non-existent. 

Let  mo,  mi,  97i2y  ***be  a  series  of  integers  which  increase  with  m 
above  all  limits.     The  series 


QO 


1  —  25*"*» 

=  1  or  0, 

according  as  z  lies  within,  or  without  the  circle  of  convergence  of 
radius  1.  With  the  aid  of  this  theorem  it  is  easy  to  construct 
a  function  which  shall  represent  k  arbitrary  functions  \lfr{^),  within 
circles  whose  centres  are  Zi,  z^  •••,  z^  and  radii  pi,  pj,  •••,  p«,  and  shall 
represent  another  ai'bitrary  function  i/r«+i(»)  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  plane.  It  is  assumed  that  the  circles  do  not  intersect. 
Such  a  function  is 


+ 


{l-S'V('?^)}^«+,(z), 


For  points  within  the  circle  whose  centre  is  z^  and  radius  p^  all 
the  terms  except  the  rth  vanish,  and  it  equals  ^r(^)-  ^^^  points  out- 
side all  the  X  circles, 

^  ( — — ^ )  =  0  without  exception. 

1 \ - — • 1 —^ 

*  WeientraM,  Abh.  a.  d.  FuueUonenlehre,  p.  102. 
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A  series  %fK(z)y  whose  terms  are  rational  functions  of  z,  may 

have  a  region  of  convergence  which  consists  of  several  isolated 
pieces  Ay  B,  C7,  ••-.  The  concept  of  an  analytic  function  is  based 
upon  a  totality  of  integral  series,  each  element  of  the  totality  being 
a  continuation  of  some  preceding  element.  The  circles  of  con- 
vergence, which  correspond  to  the  elements  of  the  totality,  cover  a 
continuum  of  points.  The  question  is  whether  the  analytic  mono- 
genic functions  defined  for  the  isolated  continua  A,  B,  (7,  •••  can  be 
distinct  monogenic  functions,  and  not  merely  branches  of  one  and 
the  same  monogenic  function.  The  discovery  made  by  Weierstrass 
was  that  the  concept  of  a  monogenic  function  of  z  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  concept  of  functionality  as  expressed  by  an  arithmetic 
expression,  constructed  with  the  help  of  the  four  arithmetic  opera- 
tions. Tannery's  example  proves  conclusively  that  an  arithmetic 
expression  may  represent  different  analytic  functions  in  separate 
regions  of  the  plane. 

§  104.    Lacunary  Spaces, 

In  Tannery's  example  an  expression  defines  the  monogenic  func- 
tion 1  when  I  2  I  <  1,  and  the  monogenic  function  0  when  |  «  |  >  1 ; 
while  both  functions  exist  for  all  values  of  z. 

But  there  are  functions  which  have  no  existence  in  regions  of 

00 

the   i^plane.      For   example,   consider   the   integral    series   2&"2^", 

0 

where  a  is  an  integer  >  1,  and  b  is  positive  and  <  1.  The  series 
■\/ug  or  6"/"*  has  the  upper  limit  1,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  con- 
vergence is  1.  On  the  circle  of  convergence  there  is  certainly  one 
singular  point  z©;  if  we  write  z  =  z'  {cos  2 fiw/a^ -\- i  sin  2 fiw /a''), 
where  ft.  and  v  are  integers,  all  but  the  first  v  4- 1  terms  are  unaltered, 
and  therefore  the  series  in  z*  has  the  same  circle  of  convergence  and 
the  same  singular  point  Zfy,  Therefore  the  original  series  has  the 
singular  point  2o(cos  2fiw/a''  +  i  sin 2ftir/a'').  By  a  proper  choice  of 
fi  and  V  this  new  singular  point  may  be  brought  as  near  as  we  please 
to  any  assigned  point  on  the  circle.  The  circle  is  therefore  a  singular 
line;  no  circle  of  convergence  of  an  integral  series  derived  from  the 
series  in  z  can  extend  beyond  this  line,  and  the  function  defined  by 
the  series  has  no  existence  except  for  points  within  the  circle.  The 
rest  of  the  plane  is  said  to  be  a  lacunary  space  of  the  function.* 

*  The  above  example  Is  due  to  Weieretrasa  (Abb.  a.  d.  Functlonenlehre,  p.  00) ;  tbfa  proof 
Is  Hadaroard's  (Lloavllle,  Fourth  Series,  t.  vili.,  p.  115).  Instances  of  such  functions,  defined 
by  roeana  of  Integrals,  are  given  by  Hermite  (Acta  Socletatis  Fennlcn,  t.  zii.) ;  other  important 
sources  are  Mlttag-Leffler  (Darboux's  Bulletin,  Second  Series,  t.  v.)  and  Polncar^  (American 
Journal,  t.  xW.).  Such  functions  occur  naturally  Id  the  theory  of  modular  functions.  See  Klein- 
FHoke,  Modulfunctlonen,  1. 1.,  p.  110. 
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§  105.     The  Exponential  Function. 

The  generalized  exponential  and  circular  functions  exp  ^  sin  z^ 
cos  z  are^defined  by  the  integral  series 

H-2;  +  2;«/2!4-2;*/3!  +  ..., 

1  _  2;S/2 !  +  1^/4 1  -  2;«/6 !  +  . . . , 

whose  radii  of  convergence  are  infinitely  great.  By  multiplication 
of  the  two  integral  series  and  by  the  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
it  can  be  proved  without  difficulty  that 

exp  Zi  X  exp  z^  =  exp  {z^  +  z^ . 

When  «  =  a  real  quantity  a?,  the  series  exp  (2;)  becomes 

1 4. aj  4.  aj2/2 !  4.  a?/3\  +  ...  =  e*. 

It  is  usual  to  write  exp  (2)  =  e*,  when  z  is  complex,  but  the  reader 
must  understand  that  e*  is  then  defined  by  a  series. 
From  the  addition  theorem, 

exp  Zi  X  exp  z^  =  exp  (z^  +  z^)^ 

the  ordinary  theorems  of  trigonometry  can  be  readily  deduced.  For 
instance, 

(i.)  exp  z  =  exp  x .  exp  iy=z^<^  exp  (iy) 

=  e'(cos  y  -\-i  sin  y), 


since 


exp(i,)=(l-|lH.£-...)+i(y-^^  +  |;-...). 


(ii.)     exp  {z  +  2  iri)  =  exp  z  -  exp  (2  iri)  =  exp  z  (cos  2  ir+t  sin  2  ir) 

=  exp  2;. 

(iii.)  cos  «  + 1  sin  2  =  exp  (la;), 

cos  z  —  I  sin  2  =  exp  (—  iz), 
hence  cos*  z  +  sin*  z  =  1. 

(iv.)  The  addition  theorems  for  sines  and  cosines  can  be  proved 
by  replacing  the  sines  and  cosines  by  their  exponential  values. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  formulae  of  Analytic 
Trigonometry  can  be  established.* 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  Id  Hobson'e  Trigonometry  and  Chrjrstara 
Algebra,  t.  il. 
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§  106.    The  Oeneralized  Logarithm, 

The  generalized  logarithm  log  z  is  defined  as  the  inverse  func- 
tion of  exp  z.    Let  z  =  ^(cos  $  +  i  sin  0) ;  the  equations 

to  =  log  z,  z  =  expw, 

express  the  same  relation  between  w  and  z.    Hence,  itw:=u  +  iv, 

p(cos  tf  -f-  *  sin  0)  =  e""^*"  =  e"(cos  v-^-i  sin  v), 

and,  therefore,  p  =  e",  ^  -f  2  nv  =  v.    If  the  real  solution  of  e*  =  p  be 
u  =  log  p,  we  have 

log  z  =  log  p  + 1(0  4-  2  nir). 

At  a  given  point  2o,  one  value  of  log  z  is  log  p  +  i$,  but  there  are 
infinitely  many  others.  If  6  be  regarded  as  capable  of  unlimited 
variation,  these  infinitely  many  val- 
ues must  not  be  regarded  as  distinct 
functions  of  z,  but  as  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  function,  for  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  curve  with  initial 
point  z^  z  returns  to  Zq,  but  log  p  +  iO 
changes  into  log  p  -ft(d  +  2  ir) . 

If  $  be  limited  in  its  range  to  an 
angle  2  ir,  as  for  instance  if 


—  IT  <  tf  <  TT, 


Rg.  24 


it  is  possible  to  separate  the  infinitely  many  branches.  The  chief 
branch  is  log  p  4-  i$y  the  nth  branch  log  p  +  i(^  +  2  mr).  If  log  z, 
Jog  z  denote  respectively  the  chief  branch  and  the  nth  branch,  we 


have 


log  «  =  log  p  +  l^        (—  IT  <  tf  <  ir). 

Jog  Z  =  log  p  +  l(0  +  2 nir)        (—  IT  <  tf  <  ir). 


TTy 


W 


In  particular,     logt  =  -i;  log(  — l)  =  iri;  log(— 0  =  — o** 

2  ^ 

Each  of  the  components  logp,  tf  of  a  branch  is  continuous,  except 
when  p  =  0  or  CO,  or  when  2;=s  a  real  negative  quantity.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  an  abrupt  change  from  6ss  -fTrto  S=  — tt,  as  a  point 
crosses  the  negative  part  of  the  axis  from  above. 
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The  aeries  for  the  chief  branch  of  log  (1  -f-  2). 
Let  us  write 

l  +  2;  =  e«  =  l  +  t(;-f  'u^/2 !  +..., 

where  |  « |  <  1,  and  let  us  assume  the  existence  of  an  integral  series 
Qi{z)  =  Wy  in  accordance  with  §  102. 

Therefore  e"  =  1  +  2,  and  c**  •  dw/dz  =1 ; 

or  dw/dz  =  1/(1  +  2)  =  1  —  «  +  «'  —  ar'H-.... 

This  series  converges  when  1 2;  |  <  1,  and  is  the  derivative  of 

P^{z)  =  «  -  2^/2  4. 2;8/3  -  2*/4  -f-.... 
Hence  .«?  =  «-  z^/2  +  2*/3  -  2;*/4  +.- . 

Writing  ii;  —  1  for  2  we  have  for  log  z  the  series 

whose  circle  of  convergence  extends  as  far  as  the  singular  point  0. 

Let  us  consider  how,  without  the  assumption  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  exponential  function,  the  complete  idea  of  the  logarithm  can 
be  deduced  from  the  above  element. 

We  first  find  the  derived  series  P(z  1 1 1  ^i),  where  Zi  is  any  point 
within  the  first  circle  of  convergence.     From  §  86, 


•  •  •. 


P{z\l\ z,)^P,(z,  1 1) ^P,\z,  1 1) (z-z,)  +Pi"(2i  I  l)(z^z,y/2l  + 

where  accents  denote  differentiations ; 

and  Pi' (2  1 1)  =  1  ^  (2  - 1)  -h  (2- 1)« =  1/2, 

P/'(2  I  l)  =  -l/2»,  etc., 

therefore  when  we  give  the  name  log  2,  first  to  the  function  so  far 
as  it  is  defined  by  the  element  Pi(2  1 1),  and  then  to  its  continuation, 
we  have 

,„,..l.,..^.^_l(£=S)-H.l(._^)-_..., 

within  a  second  circle  whose  centre  is  Zi  and  which  extends  to  the 
point  0. 

In  thq  same  way  when  2,  is  any  point  within  the  second  circle 
we  have  a  series  of  precisely  the  same  formy  which  defines  log  2  within 
the  circle  whose  centre  is  z^  and  radius  |  zi\ .  In  this  way  the 
function  can  be  continued  over  the  whole  plane. 


C4 

^ 

f 

^ 

k 

0 

^ 

'^ 

< 

Flq.  26 
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JExample.    Prove  that  exp  P(z  \l\zi)^z. 

Let  (7+  C  be  a  contour  which  includes  the  point  0,  and  let  it  be 
symmetric  with  regard  to 
the    real    axis    (Fig.   26) ;  C 

further  let  the  points  c^ 
c^---,  c,  of  C  be  such  that 
Cc  lies  within  the  circle 
whose  centre  is  c^_i  and 
radius  |  c«_i  | ,  where  k  =  1, 
2f  — ,  n,  and  Cq  =  1,  and 
similarly  let  c*!,  c'»  •••,  c'^ 
be  points  of  (?  such  that 
c'«  lies  within  the  circle  whose  centre  is  c'^-i  and  radius  |  c'^^i  | ,  where 

c'o  =  l. 

We  propose  to  show  that  when  Zi  is  a  point  on  the  real  axis  from 
—  00  to  0,  lying  within  the  circles  (c^),  (cj),  the  values  of 

P(ici|l|cx|c-..|0  and  P(aJi|l|c/|c;...|c,') 

differ  by  a  constant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  c'.  is  conjugate  to  c^  (k  =  1,  2,  •••,  n).  The 
elements  of  the  function  at  Ci,  Cj,  ••*,  c„  are  conjugate  to  the  elements  at 
Ci\  c,',  •••,  cj ;  hence  the  values  at  Xi  of  the  series  P{z  1 1 1  Ci  |  C2  •••  I  ^i») 
and  P{z  1 1 1  Ci'  •••  I  cj)  must  be  conjugate.  Let  us  regard  the  line 
(—00  to  0)  as  a  barrier  which  z  is  not  allowed  to  cross,  having  a 
positive  upper  side  and  a  negative  lower  side ;  then  we  may  write 

the  two  elements  at  Xi  as  log  Xi  and  log  Xy,  and  what  is  proved  is 

that  these  are  conjugate.    Let  the  paths  C,  C  be  continued  along 

+ 

the  barrier  by  means  of  points  x^,  o^  •••,  such  that  x^+i  lies  within 
the  domain  of  x^,  and  x^^i  within  that  of  x*.  Then,  as  before,  log  x^ 
and  log  Xk  are  conjugate.    But 


'"f 


and  log  a;,  =  log  Xi  +  the  same  series. 

,  Therefore 

'  +  -  +  - 

log  a^  —  log  iCj  =  log  aji  —  log  o^ 

and  by  the  same  argument 

+  -  +  - 

log  x^  —  log  x^  =  log  Xi  —  log  Xi. 

Therefore  at  opposite  points  of   the  barrier  the  values  of   the 
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function  differ  by  a  constant,  and  further,  since  the  values  are  con- 
jugate, this  constant  is  a  pure  imaginary. 

To  determine  the  constant,  imagine  m  —  1  points  interpolated 
between  the  points  1  and  —  1,  these  points  lying  on  a  semicircle  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  plane,  and  forming  with  either  of  the  end- 
points  1  and  —  1  the  half  of  a  regular  2  m-gon.  If  these  points  be 
^li  ^  •••>  ^m-u  we  have 


«i  -  1  =  (212  -  Zi)/Zi  =  (28  -  Z.2)/Z^=z 


•  •  ■• 


and  when  m  >  3,  each  point  lies  within  the  circle  of  conTergence  of 
the  preceding  point.    Therefore  if  log  Zj  =  Pi(2i  —  1),  we  have 

I0g2,  =  l0g2,  +  P/^^^ 
=  l0gZi  +  Pi(z,-l) 

I0g«,  =  l0g2,  +  P/^^^ 

=  3P.(2i-l), 

and  finally     log  (—  1)  =  mPi(Zi  —  1). 

By  taking  the  integer  m  large  enough,  the  absolute  value  of 
m(«i--l),  or  the  perimeter  of  the  half  polygon,  is  as  nearly  equal 
as  we  please  to  the  length  of  the  semicircle ;  while  the  amplitude  of 
m{Zi  —  1)  is,  as  nearly  as  we  please,  a  right  angle.     That  is, 

lim  m(zi  —  1)  =  wL 


The  limit  of  the  ratio  of  any  other  term  of  the  series  mPi(Zi  —  1) 
to  the  first  term  is  evidently  zero ;  and  we  obtain 

+ 

log(— l)=7rt. 

Similarly  log  (  —  1)  =  —  iri, 

+ 
and  therefore  the  constant  difference  of  log  x  —  log  a?,  where  x  is  any 

negative  real  number,  is  2  ttL 

It  follows  that  if  we  allow  z  to  cross  the  barrier  and  return  to 

the  point  1  after  a  positive  description  of  the  contour  C+  C,  the 

value  of  the  function  at  1  is  2  tti,  and  the  value  near  1  is  2  iri-f  Pi(2;— 1). 
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To  remove  the  restriction  that  C  -f-  C  must  be  symmetric  with 
regard  to  the  real  axis,  we  shall  show  that  two  curves  Lj  M,  which 
pass  from  1  to  %\  without  in- 
cluding the  point  0,  lead  to  the 
same  series  at  z\  For  let  the 
dotted  curve  be  at  a  finite  but 
arbitrarily  small  distance  from  L. 
Let  Cu  Ci  lie  w^ithin  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  1;  c/,  cj,  Cj  within  the 
circle  (c,)  ;  and  so  on. 

Also  let  the  arcs  c«_ic'«_i,  c'«_ic'ic, 
c'kCk}  cj^K-i  lie  within  the  circle  (c«), 

(ic  =  0,  1,  2, ... ;  Co  =  1,  Co'  =  1).  Fig. 26 


Then 


P(z|l|cO       =P{z\l\c,^\c,') 

=  P(z\l\c,'\c,'\Ci\, 


and  so  on,  the  final  equation  being 

P(z|l|ci|cs|...|2;')=P(2|l 


Ci  I  Cj'  |... 


z'). 


The  interpolation  of  additional  points  c  on  the  curve  L  will  not 
affect  the  final  value ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  dotted 
curve.  By  drawing,  in  this  manner,  a  succession  of  dotted  curves 
we  can  replace  L  by  3f,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  element 
at  Zi.  That  is,  the  curve  L-\-  M  reproduces  the  initial  element  at  1. 
The  results  at  which  we  have  arrived  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  — 

When  the  line  from  —  oo  to  0  is  regarded  as  a  barrier  over  which 
no  curve  can  pass,  the  branches  of  log  2  are  separate  one-valued 
functions,  and  the  values  of  any  branch  which  may  be  selected  differ 
at  opposite  points  of  the  barrier  by  2  iri.  When  curves  are  allowed 
to  cross  the  barrier  the  branches  pass  continuously  into  one  another ; 
for  instance,  if  a  closed  curve,  which  starts  from  1,  cross  the  barrier 
X  times  from  the  positive  half-plane  to  the  negative  half-plane  and 
A'  times  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  rth  branch,  whose  element  at  1  is 

2f7ri-h(«-l)-i(^-l)2.fi(2;-l)'-..., 

passes  into  the  (^  -H  A  —  X')th  branch,  whose  element  at  1  is 
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[See  Weierstrass,  Sur  la  theorie  des  fonctions  elliptiques,  Acta. 
Math.  t.  vi.,  p.  184 ;  Thoinae,  Theorie  der  analy  tischen  Functionen, 
p.  70.] 

§  107.     The  OenercUized  Power. 

When  both  a  and  z  are  complex,  the  nth  branch  of  a'  is 
defined  as  exp  («'Joga),  Jogo  being  the  nth  branch  of  logo. 
If  2?  =  X  +  ty,  a  =s p  exp  i$,  —  Tr<  O^v,  and  if  J9  denote  6  +  2mrf 

exp  («•  Jog  a)  =  exp  }  (a?  +  iy)  (log  p  +  i-J)  ] 

=  exp  (a?  log  p  —  y-jS)  {cos  {y  logp  +  x-J)  +  i  sin  (y  log  p  +  x-jS)  } . 

The  totality  of  such  branches,  when  n  takes  all  integer  values,  is 
the  generalized  power  a*.  The  nth  branch  may  be  denoted  by  ^a' ; 
when  n  =  0  we  have  the  chief  branch. 

It  is  evident  that  „a'-,a*'  =  n^'"*"'  >  ^^^  n^'"m«''  when  n  and  m  are 
Tinequal  integers  is  not  equal  to  any  branch  of  a*^*'.  Therefore  the 
equation  a'  •  a''  =  a'"^*'  is  inexact. 

Example.  The  equation  a'-&'=s(a6)*  holds;  but  the  equation 
(a*)*'  =  a"'  is  inexact  (Stolz,  AUgemeine  Arithmetik). 

References.  On  the  general  subject  of  this  chapter  the  reader  may  consult : 
Biermann,  Theorie  der  analytischen  Functionen;  Cauchy,  Cours  d' Analyse 
alg^rique ;  Chrystal,  Algebra,  t.  it.  ;  Hobson,  Trigonometry  ;  Me'ray,  Nouveau 
Precis  d* Analyse  infinitesimale ;  Stolz,  AUgemeine  Arithmetik ;  Tannery, 
Theorie  des  Fonctions  d'ane  Variable  ;  Thomae,  Theorie  der  analytischen 
Functionen  ;  Weierstrass,  Abhandlungen  aus  der  Functionenlehre. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Algebraic  Functions. 

§  108.  In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  the  expansions  for  the  branches  of  an  algebraic  function,  to 
sketch  briefly  Cauchy's  theory  of  loops,  and  to  explain  Liiroth's 
system  of  grouping  of  the  loops,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Biemann  surfaces  for  algebraic  functions. 

Let  F{vf,  2J")  =  0  be  an  algebraic  equation  of  orders  n  and  m  in 
fv  and  z.  We  suppose  the  polynomial  to  be  irreducible,  for  if  F{w,  z) 
be  expressible  as  a  product  of  k  irreducible  polynomials  Fi(w,  z), 
Fi{w,z)y'",  Ftc{w,  z),  the  reducible  equation  F{w,z)  =  0  can  be 
replaced  by  k  irreducible  equations  -F\  =  0,  (i  =  1,  2,  ••• ,  k). 

Arranging  F=0  according  to  descending  powers  of  w,  the  equa- 
tion takes  the  form 

in  which  the  functions  fo{z),  fi(z)y  ..• ,  /«(«)  are  integi*al  polynomials 
in  z  of  degrees  not  higher  than  m.  To  a  given  value  of  z  correspond  in 
all  cases  n  branches  of  w,  namely,  Wi,  w^,  •  •  • ,  w^,  which  are,  in  general, 
finite  and  distinct.  Those  points  of  the  «-plane  at  which  two  or 
more  branches  are  equal,  or  at  which  one  or  more  branches  are 
infinite,  are  named  critical  points.  The  finite  points  «,  for  which  two 
or  more  values  of  to  are  equal  and  finite,  are  found  by  eliminating  w 
from 

F^O,  SF/Sw  =  0. 

The  points  at  which  a  branch  is  oo  are  given  by /o(2;)  =  0.  This 
equation  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  »;ith  degree  ;  if  it  appear  to  be 
of  the  degree  wii,  it  has  m  —  mi  infinite  roots.  A  value  of  z  which 
satisfies  yi(«)  =  0,  but  not  /i(z)  =  0,  is  a  pole ;  a  value  which  makes 
not  onlyfo{z)y  but  also  fi{z),f2{z)f  •  •  ^/^(ai)  is  an  infinity  at  which 
K  -I- 1  branches  are  equal. 

The  nature  of  the  point  z  =  qo  can  be  determined  by  arranging 
the  equation  J''=  0  in  powers  of  z  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient 
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of  «"•.  We  thus  obtain  an  equation  in  w  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
of  degree  71,  having  n  —  Ui  infinite  roots,  when  the  highest  power  of 
w  therein  is  w*H.  If  this  equation  have  equal  roots,  or  infinite  roots, 
«  =  00  is  a  critical  point.  Evidently  2;  =  oo  is  a  critical  point  when 
the  polynomial  F  does  not  contain  the  term  r/;*^"*. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  view  taken  of  the  equation  F=sO 
is  different  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Cartesian 
Geometry.  Here  we  ask  how  many  w's  there  are  when  z  is  assigned, 
and  how  many  af's  when  w  is  assigned ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  correspond- 
ence of  w  and  z  which  primarily  interests  us.  For  example,  take  the 
equation  v)^  H-to*  +  2^  —  3  =  0.  In  Cartesian  Geometry  it  would  be 
said  that  this  is  a  curve  which  is  met  by  any  line  in  four  points,  and 
therefore,  when  2;  =  1,  the  values  of  w  are  ±  1,  00,  00.  But  the 
present  point  of  view  is  that  we  have  a  (2, 2)  correspondence  always, 
and  that  when  z=l  the  values  of  w  are  ±  1. 

§  109.     Continuity  of  the  bratiches. 

An  immediate  deduction  from  Weierstrass's  theorem  of  §  88  can 
be  made  by  writing  71  =  1 ;  in  this  way  we  see  that  if  /*  roots  of 
F{w,  a?)  =0  be  equal  to  b  when  2  =  a,  the  equation  has  fi  roots  nearly 
equal  to  b  when  z  is  nearly  equal  to  a.  For  write  2;  =  a  +  s?', 
wssb  +  w^,  and  suppress  accents;  when  z  is  put  equal  to  0, 

where  Ii(w)  is  an  integral  polynomial,  which  may  reduce  to  its 
constant  term*     Hence 

0  =  vfB{w)  +  (a  polynomial  in  z,  w,  which  vanishes  when  z=0). 

By  the  reasoning  of  §  88  this  equation  is  satisfied,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  «  =  0,  by  /«.  values  of  w  which  are  nearly  0. 

Expansions  of  the  branches  at  ordinary  points.  In  the  terminat- 
ing or  absolutely  convergent  infinite  double  series 

F(w,  z)  =  Ci^  +  cbiw?  +  —  (cjo^*  +  2cnzw  +  c^jw;*)  +  •••, 

assume  Coi  =^  0.  It  is  evident  that  F(w,  0)  is  a  series  which  starts 
with  CqiW,    Hence  /x  =  1,  and  the  equation 


» 
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reduces  to  1174-/1  =  0,  and,  therefore,  one  and  only  one  of  the 
branches  of  w  is  equal  to  an  integral  series  in  z  which  has  no  term 
independent  of  z ;  for  /j  =  —  «i,  and  «i  contains  no  term  independent 
of  z.  This  deduction  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  establishes  the 
existence,  when  Cqi  :#  0,  of  a  single  integral  series  of  the  form 

w  =  P,{z)     (r>0). 

Hence  if  a  single  branch  w  of  the  algebraic  function  given  by 
F(w^,  2")  =  0  be  equal  to  b  when  «  =  a,  there  is  only  one  expansion 
of  the  form  w  —  6  =  P^{z  —  a),  (r  >  0).  If  all  the  n  roots  bi,  b^,  •••,  b^ 
be  distinct  when  z  =  a,  there  are  n  integral  series 

«7  -  6.  =  P/'')(z  -  a)     (r  >  0,  K  =  1,  2, ...,  n). 

§  110.    Discussion  of  the  integral  series  Pr{z)* 
(i.)  Let  r=  1,  and  let  the  series  be  written 

fc  =  ai^  +  a^  -f  aaz"  +•••. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  2;  =  0,  «?  =ax2  approximately; 
and  the  z-plane  near  «  =  0  is  conform  with  the  ro-plane  near  it;  =  0. 


(ii.)  Letr>l.         «?  =  a^  +  a^iJf^^  + 


. . . 


when  z  describes  a  small  circle  round  the  z-origin,  the  approximate 
equation  w  =  a^  shows  that  w  makes  r  turns  round  the  ttH)rigin ;  in 
both  cases  (i.  and  ii.)  the  final  and  initial  values  of  the  series  are  the 
same. 

§  111.     The  behaviour  of  a  fractional  series  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  branchrpoint» 

Let  ti;  be  a  function,  of  which  r  values  at  a  point  z  near  2  =  0  are 
defined  by  the  fractional  series 

W^+i  =  c,(aV/')'»  -f  Ciia^Z^^^yt  +  CaCaV/')'*  +•-, 
where  ^i,  ^i,  •••,  r  are  integers, 

^i<g8<^a<— ,  a  =  e*»*/^  K  =  0,l,2,  —jr-l. 


z^^''  is  the  same  for  each  term,  and  one  at  least  of  the  exponents 

Qi/^1  ^jAj  •••  is  in  its  lowest  terms.    When  z  describes  a  small  circle 

round  the  origin,  z^/'  changes  into  az^^%  and  the  series  for  toj,  w?2,  •••,  w^. 

^       change  into  the  series  for  w^,  w„  •  •  •,  Wi.    Thus  the  r  values  Wi,  Wj,  •  •  •,  tv. 
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permute  cyclically  round  2  =  0.  When  the  description  of  a  circle 
round  a  critical  point  permutes  some  of  the  branches,  we  shall  call 
that  critical  point  a  branch-point.  When  a  branch-point  permutes 
only  two  branches  it  will  be  called  a  simple  branch-point. 

§  112.  The  theory  of  algebraic  expansions  is  purely  analytic, 
depending  merely  on  the  nature  of  F{Wy  z)  =  0 ;  but  the  understand- 
ing of  what  follows  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  language  of 
Cartesian  Geometry.  By  speaking  of  z  and  w  as  co-ordinates,  it 
becomes  possible  to  demonstrate  the  parallelism  between  the  expan- 
sion-problem in  the  Theory  of  Functions  and  the  problem  of  the 
resolution  of  higher  singularities  in  the  Theory  of  Higher  Plane 
Curves.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  oo  is  a  poiiit  in  the  Theory  of  Functions,  whereas  in  pro- 
jective geometry  all  points  at  an  infinite  distance  are  regarded  as 
situate  upon  a  line. 

The  investigation  resolves  itself  into  an  examination  of  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  curve  F(wr,  «*)  =  0  with  a  line  z  =  a.  When 
this  line  intersects  the  curve  in  n  distinct  points,  which  lie  within 
the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the  n  expansions  for  the  n  branches  are 
all  integral.  When  the  line  touches  the  curve  or  passes  through  a 
multiple  point,  there  are  still  n  expansions  which  may  be  integral 
or  fractional  according  to  circumstances.  A  finite  pair  of  values 
which  satisfies  both  F=  0  and  ^F/Sw  =  0  is  in  the  Cartesian  theory 
a  point  such  that  the  line  drawn  through  it  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
w  touches  the  curve  or  passes  through  a  multiple  point.     In  the 

parabola  «;'  = »,  the  critical 
point  2  =  0  is  a  branch-point, 
for  the  tangent  at  (to  =  0, «  =  0) 
has  sim  pie  contact.  The  expan- 
sions z^^,  —2^^  are  terminating 
fractional  series.  In  the  curve 
tc*  =  2,  the  inflexional  tangent 
at  the  origin  yields  a  two-fold 
branch-point  with  a  cyclic  sys- 
tem (wiWiWi).  This  two-fold 
branch-point  can  be  resolved 
into  two  coincident  branch- 
points (see  Fig.  27).  More 
generally  the  tangent  to  io*+*  =  2  at  the  origin  is  vertical  and 
yields  a  K-fold  branch-point,  which  can  be  resolved  into  k  simple 
branch-points.  To  examine  the  behaviour  of  the  curve  jP=  0  at  the 
point  (2=s  a,  w=  6),  it  is  customary  to  transform  the  origin  to  the 


•§ 

o 
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point  (a,  b)  by  writing  2  =  «'  +  a,  w  =  w'  +  6,  and  thus  change 
F{ic,  z)  =  0  into  F*{w\  z')  =  0,  an  equation  free  from  a  constant  term. 
The  problem  of  tracing  the  curve  F\w\  «')  =  0  at  the  new  origin  is 
equivalent  to  the  examination  of  those  values  of  to'  which  become 
infinitely  small  with  2'.  Omitting  accents,  it  is  evident  that  there  • 
is  no  loss  of  generality  in  considering  the  point  (0,  0)  on  the  new 
curve  instead  of  (a,  h)  on  the  original  curve.  The  passage  back  to 
the  original  form  is  effected  by  writing  z  —  ajW  —  hy  for  z,  w. 

^  §  113.     When  the  form  of  an  algebraic  curve  near  the  origin  is 

to  be  determined,  the  usual  plan  is  to  arrange  the  equation  in  the 
form 

(W,    2f)i+(w,    z)2+(Wy    Z)s+  '"   =0, 

where  the  number  of  terms  on  the  left-hand  side  is  finite,  and  (to,  z\ 
denotes  the  terms  of  the  rth  order  in  to,  z  combined.  Let  the  equa- 
tion be  • 

Cio25  +  CbiW  +  —  (Cjo^*  -f-  2  CuZW  -f  CostO*) 

"^  3T^^  +  SCiiZ^w  +  3ci^iv^  +  Cojtc')  4-  — , 

so  that  C/i,  is  the  value  of  — ^   >  ^' — -.  when  2;  =  to  =  0.     When  the 

lowest  terms  are  of  the  order  k  (/c  ^  1),  the  origin  is  called  a  A:-ele- 
ment.  Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  general  case,  we 
shall  examine  the  expansions  when  the  origin  is  a  1-element,  or  a 
2-element  with  no  tangent  parallel  to  the  axes. 

The  1-element 

(i.)  Suppose  Cjo,  Coi  ^  0.  There  is,  by  Weierstrass's  theorem,  one 
and  only  one  expansion  of  the  form  to=  Pi{z). 

(ii.)  Kext  let  Cio  =  c^=  •••  =c^i,o  =  0,  c^  Cbi=^0;  then  there  is 
still  a  unique  solution  in  the  form  of  an  integral  series  without  a 
constant  term ;  as  the  lowest  power  of  z  is  af,  this  series  is  to  =  Pr(^), 
which  gives  on  reversion      z  =  Pi(to^/'"). 

(iii. )  Finally,  let  c^o^^O,  Cqi  =  C02  =  •  •  •  =  Co,  »_i  =  0,  Co»  :?t:  0 ;  then, 
by  reasoning  similar  to  that  just  used, 

2=P;,(to)   and  to  =  Pi  (2^/*). 

The  geometric  interpretations  of  these  three  cases  are  imme- 
diate :  — 
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In  (i.)  the  origin  is  an  ordinary  point  with  a  tangent  oblique 
to  the  axes;  whereas  in  (ii.),  (iii.),  the  tangent  meets  the  curve  in  r 
or  h  consecutive  points,  and  is  parallel  to  the  2-axis  or  to-axis.  The 
origin  yields  in  case  (iii.)  an  (^— l)-fold  branch-point,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  A  —  1  simple  branch-points.  In  case  (ii.)  the  origin  is  an 
(r  —  l)-fold  branch-point  when  z  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  w. 

Tlie  2-element, 

Here  Cqi  =  Cio  =  0.     The  equation  of  the  curve  is 

0  =  —  {c^  +  2 Cuzw  +  coow'^  -^  (u?,  «)8  +  .... 
The  nature  of  the  singularity  is  dependent  upon  the  factors  of  the 

(i.)  Let         C2o2J'  +  2 Ci\zw  -f-  CojW*  =  c^(w  —  az)(w  —  fiz), 

where  Cqj,  a,  )3  =^  0.  The  origin  is  a  node  with  tangents  oblique  to 
the  axes  of  z  and  w.  When  w  —  oz  \^  put  =  WyZ  and  the  equation, 
after  division  by  «*,  is  re-arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of 
Wi  and  Zy  the  origin  becomes  a  1-element  with  a  term  w^.  Hence, 
if  w*  be  the  series  connected  with  the  factor  w  —  oz, 

and  w'sssaz^  Pr+i{z).  Similarly  the  factor  w  —  fiz  contributes  an 
integral  series  w"  with  the  first  term  /?«.  Analytically  the  two  series 
w\  w"  at  the  node  are  unaffected  by  the  description  of  a  small  circle 
round  the  2-origin.  Thus  the  node,  with  tangents  oblique  to  the 
axes,  is  a  critical  point  at  which  two  roots  become  equal,  but  not  a 
branch-point  at  which  two  roots  permute.  Geometrically  it  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  point  at  which  two  simple  branch-points 
unite  and  destroy  each  other.* 


Fig.  28 

(ii.)   The  simple  ciisp,  with  a  tangent  inclined  to  the  axes. 
Let  /3  =  a  :^  0 ;  and  let  the  factors  of  (w,  z)^  be 
A{w -~\z){w  —  fiz){w  —  vz)  where  X  — a,  /i  — a,  v  — ar^fcO. 


*  The  nod«  may  equally  be  regarded  at  the  union  of  two  branch-polnta  with  regard  to  to. 
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The  transformation  w  —  oa=:WiZ  leads,  after  division  by  «*,  to  an 
equation  in  Wj,  z,  with  a  l-element ;  the  lowest  power  of  z  is  the  first, 
and  the  lowest  power  of  Wi  the  second ;  hence 

f  Wi  =  Fi  («»/*)  and  «;  -  02  =  i^3  {z^^) . 

Sinc^  «^^*  is  a  two-valued  function,  two  branches  of  w  are  represented 
I     by  this  series,  and  these  branches  permute,  when  z  describes  a  small 

circle  round  the  origin.     Thus  an  ordinary  cusp  yields  two  fractional 
I     series  in  z,  which  are  integral  in  z^^\     Analytically  the  corresponding 

critical  point  behaves  as  a  combination   of  a 

node  and  a  branch-point.     Geometrically  the 

simple  cusp,  with  a  tangent  oblique  to  the  axes, 

has  for  its  penultimate  form  a  vanishing  loop, 

and  the  branch-point  corresponds  to  the  vertical 

tangent  to  the  loop. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  more  com- 
'     plicated  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  case  of 

the  2^1ement,  we  pass  on  to  some  geometric 

considerations  which  will  be  of  help  in  the  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  expansions. 

The  Cartesian  Problem. 

§  114.  The  resolution  of  a  higher  singularity  of  F{wy  z)=0  into 
simple  singularities,  namely,  y  nodes,  k  cusps,  r  double  tangents, 
(  inflexions,  where  v,  ic,  r,  i  are  integers  which  satisfy  Pliicker's 
equations,  was  first  effected  by  Professor  Cayley  (Quarterly  Journal 
•  of  Mathematics,  t.  vii.),  but  the  proof,  which  rested  upon  the  nature 
of  the  expansions  and  the  properties  of  the  discriminant,  was 
merely  outlined.  Afterwards  Nother,  Stolz,  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Halphen, 
Brill,  and  others  completed  the  theory.  The  determination  of  these 
numbers  suggests  the  existence  of  a  penultimate  form  in  which 
these  8  nodes,  k  cusps,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  separate  from,  but  in 
infinitely  close  proximity  to,  one  another,  the  actual  form  being 
derivable  from  the  penultimate  by  a  continuous  deformation.  Proc- 
esses by  which  this  can  be  effected  have  been  described  by  Halphen 
and  Brill  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xvi.);  see  the  memoirs  by  Halphen, 
Memoire  sur  les  points  singuliers  des  courbes  alg^riques  planes, 
(t.  xxvi.  of  the  Mdmoires  pr^sent^s  &  1' Academic  des  Sciences);  and 
Nother  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxiii.).  These  we  shall  not  discuss,  as  all 
that  we  require  is  the  expansions  at  the  point,  as  determined  from 
the  given  equation. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  two  distinct  methods  for  the 
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determination  of  the  expansions  at  a  multiple  point:  one  of  these 
was  used  by  Puiseux,  the  other  by  Hamburger  and  Nother.  The 
principle  which  underlies  Nother's  process  is  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  a  higher  singularity  on  a  given  curve,  by  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  Cremona  transformations.  His  inference 
was  that  any  higher  singularity  can  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
one  or  more  ordinary  multiple  points  at  which  the  tangents  are  all 
separate,  combined  usually  with  branch-points.  The  transformation 
used  was  the  special  quadric  inversion  with  coincidence  of  two  of 
the  principal  points,  namely  w  =  WiZ.    This  arises  from 

by  writing  (  =^Zj  rj  =w,    {  =  1, 

e^z,  rf'=w^  r=i. 

No  loss  of  generality  results  from  the  special  form  of  the  trans- 
formation, for  every  Cremona  transformation  is  reducible  to  a  suc- 
cession of  quadric  inversions.  It  is  not  possible  to  replace,  in  this 
way,  a  curve  with  higher  singularities  by  another  with  nodes  only, 
but  the  penultimate  form  of  a  higher  singularity  with  k  separate 
tangents,  not  parallel  to  the  axes,  is  easily  conceivable.  The  singu- 
larity in  question  results  from  the  union  of  ^}  A:(A:  —  1)  nodes. 

The  principle  that  an  equation  F{w,  z)  =  0,  with  higher  singu- 
larities at  which  the  tangents  are  not  separated,  can  be  replaced,  by 
means  of  Cremona  transformations,  by  a  new  equation  which  has 
only  ordinary  multiple  points  with  separated  tangents,  is  useful  for 
many  purposes  of  the  theory  of  algebraic  functions.  The  theory  of 
such  transformations  is  given  in  Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  and 
in  Clebsch,  Vorlesungen  fiber  Geometric. 

Nother  s  Method, 

§  115.  We  resume  the  discussion  of  the  expansions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  non-critical  and  critical  points  of  the  algebraic 
function  defined  by  the  irreducible  equation  JF\w%  2*)=0.  It  has  been 
explained  already  that  no  generality  is  lost  by  supposing  the  point 
(a,  b),  at  which  the  expansions  are  required  to  be  the  origin;  at 
the  end  w,  z  can  be  replaced  by  w  —  6,  «  —  a,  it  being  understood 
that  2  —  00,  w  —  co  are  equivalent  to  1/2?,  1/w.  It  has  been  proved 
that,  when  Coi=^0,  a  root  w,  which  vanishes  when  «  =  0,  can  be 
expressed  as  an  integral  series 

tv  =  zv'z  +  iv"zy2 !  -f  w"Vy3 !  +  ..., 
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the  series  having  a  finite  region  of  convergence.  The  next  question 
is  to  determine  the  coefficients  w',  «?",  w'",  •••.  These  coefficients 
are  the  values  of  the  derived  functions  dw/dZj  ,cPw/dz%  •••at  (0,  0); 
and  the  problem  is  merely  that  of  expressing  the  derived  functions 
of  w,  when  given  by  the  implicit  equation  F(Wy  z)  =  0,  in  terms  of 
the  partial  derived  functions.     We  may  substitute  for  w  the  infinite 

series  w'z  4-  w"i^/2 !  H ,  and  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  powers 

of  z ;  or  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  — 

Let  w,  z  be  functions  of  t,  and  let  F=  F(w,  z)  =  0.    If  accents 
denote  differentiations  with  regard  to  t, 

i^  =  Mj'  ^  +  2'  ~-  =  DiF  suppose. 
dw         oz 

To  find  ^(DiF)  we  observe  that,  while  8F/8u?  and  BF/hz  are 
functions  of  w  and  z,  w'  and  z^  are  functions  of  t,  and  that  now 

—  =  w'  -—  H-  2'  —  +  —  =  I>i  +  — . 

dt         Sw         ^     St        '     St 

Let  ^  =  ^o''±^z'^l==D^ 

St  Sw         Sz 

^»  =  Z)a,etc. 
Then  F"  =  ^  A  +  |)Ai?'=  (A*  +  D,)F, 

iP"'=/'A  +  |V"  =AF"  +  (2AA  +  A)2^, 

=  (A'  +  3AA  +  A)i^. 
F""  =  Al^'"  +  (3  A'A  +  3  A*  +  3  AA  +  D,)F, 
=  (A*  +  6  A'A  +  4  AA  +  3  A'  +  A)^.* 

Put  ^  =  z;  then  z'  =  1,  z<*>  =  0  (k  >  1), 

and  A  =  I-  4-  lo' ;^,  A  =  w"  -^,  etc. 

Sz         Sw  Sw 


*  The  law  of  these  ezpreulons  ia  that  in  F^*"^  we  first  find  all  positive  integral  solutions  of 

that  is,  all  the  anrestricted  partitions  for  r ;  and  then  for  each  solution  we  form 

r! 


D  ^^D  ^*      F 

and  add  the  results. 


* ' , ' 

*  t  » 

•  «  • 
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In  applying  these  formulsB  of  dififerentiation  to  our  case,  it  is 
convenient  to  write  w  =  ViZ,  and  divide  by  «,  so  that  i^=  0  becomes 

or  0=<^i  +  2<^2  +  2-f^8H H-j<^y+i, 

^  being  an  integer  not  greater  than  m  +  n  —  1,  and  ^,  being  a 

polynomial  in  Vi,  of  degree  >  r.     The  operator  Di  is  now  v'j  - — | — ; 

8vi      & 

it  may  be  replaced  by  v\- — \- E,  where  E  is  an  operator  which 
changes  ^^  into  ^^i  (where  iir>  g,  </>^i  must  be  zero),  for 

—  =<^j-f-  2;<^4-— <^^-J-... 

We  have  now  only  operations  in  which  z  does  not  occur,  and  we 
may  put  2  =  0  before  effecting  the  differentiations.  Let  «  =  0,  and 
let  the  values  of  Vi,  v'^  •••  then  become  v,  v\  •••.  The  equations 
F^^^  =  0  become 

*i  =  0, 

(A*  +  6  A'A  +  4  AA  +  3  z>2'  +  A)*i  =  0, 


In  these  equations  E  must  operate  before  --.    The  two  are  not 


always  commutative ;  for  instance, 

^^^.,,  =  0,  while  ^^^.  =  ^. 
Further, 


*  * 


«Ir-«!         8V    ' 
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where  «>r  +  l  —  «,  or  2»>r  +  l.    We  hare,  accordingly, 


I. -^ 


*«  +  3  «'  ^+3  v»^  +  3v"^+  v'"^  =  0, 
6V  ovr  ov  ov 


It  will  be  useful  to  write  down  the  analogous  results  when  the 
origin  is  a  A^«lement;  the  equation  f  =0become8,  after  the  trans- 
formation w  =  vz, 

0  —  4>t  +  *<^»+i  +  2",  ^»+t  +  •••  > 
the  suffix  denoting  in  each  case  the  degree  in  v.    The  equations  are 


II J 


+  3«"(«|^  +  .'^)+. 


In  the  system  of  equations  I.,  -^  or  c^.  =#  0.     Hence  the  equa- 

Sv 

tions  give  in  succession  v,  v',  v",  •••as  rational  fractional  functions 
of  the  c's.    The  value  of  Vi,  when  z  is  not  zero,  is 


Vi  =  V+Zv'  +  ^^V*^+'", 


reversion, 
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this  series  being  legitimate  near  z=0,  since  we  know  that  there  is 
an  integral  series  Pa(«)  for  w  or  VjZ.     Finally,  since 

the  coefficients  in  the  series  for  the  branch  of  w  are  determined.* 

§  116.  To  return  to  the  expansions  at  a  A;-element,  we  have  now 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  behaviour  of  the  branches  at  such  a  point. 
If  A;  =  l,  and  if  Cio=^0,  Cq^=^0,  <\,i  =  Co2  =  *"=Co,»_i  =  0,  we  have 
proved  that  there  is  an  expansion  2=  i\(io)  and  have  shown  how 

to  find  the  coefficients  —  f — -), %  etc.     On 

this  series  gives  a  cyclic  system  of  h  series, 

w  =  Pi(a*-2*/*),  where  a  =  e*'''/*  and  r  =  0,  1,  2, ... ,  7i  - 1. 

For  instance,  if  v?^z  +  zw,  the  roots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
origin  are 

3  81  ' 

a  being  any  cube  root  of  unity.  When  A:  >  1,  all  the  partial  derived 
functions  of  the  orders  1,  2,  ••- ,  A;  —  1  vanish,  and  the  terms  of  the 
lowest  order  are 

n  (<^»2*  +  C4_io«*-^w  H h  Cbitt;*),  or  (w,  z)j^ 

K  ! 

With  each  factor  of  («?,  z)j,  are  associated  one  or  more  expansions 
for  w  in  terms  of  z.    Each  factor  must  be  examined  in  turn. 

The  simple  factors  of  (w,  2)4. 

(i.)  Let  w  —  piZ  be  a  simple  factor  such  that  ft^O.  Write 
w  —  p^  =  tOiZ  in  the  equation  to  the  curve  and,  after  removal  of  the 
factor  «*,  arrange  the  resulting  equation  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  Wi  and  2.  The  origin  of  the  new  curve  is  a  1-element,  in 
which  Wi  occurs  to  the  exponent  1.  Hence  there  exists  a  single 
integral  series  for  Wi  of  the  form  Pr(^)>  (^  >  ^)  5  *-^- 

w  =  p,z  +  w,z  =  p,z  +  P,^,{z)  =  P,{2). 

(ii.)  Let  w  be  itself  a  simple  factor;  i.e.  let  c^o  =  0,  Cj_i,  1  ^^ 0. 
The  only  difference  from  the  preceding  case  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  pi  =  0.     Thus  w  =  /V(2),  (r  >  1). 


*  See  PlUcker,  Tbeorie  der  algebraUchen  Curven,  p.  156.  See  also  Stolz's  memoir,  Ueber 
die  Binguliiren  Punkte  der  algebraischen  Functionen  und  Curven,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  viii.,  p.  415. 
The  quadric  transformation  «r  =  r,7  was  first  used  by  Cramer  in  connexion  with  the  resolution 
of  higher  singularities  (Analyse  des  Lignes  Courbes). 
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(iii.)  Let  »  be  a  simple  factor  of  (w,  z)^ ;  i.e.  let  Coj  =  0,  Ci,  j_i  :#=  0. 
The  transformation  to  be  used  in  this  case  is  z  =  ZiW,  called  by 
Kother  a  transformation  of  the  second  kind,  the  one  previously  used 
being  a  transformation  of  the  first  kind.  After  division  by  z«*,  the 
resulting  equation  in  Zi  and  w  has  a  1-element  at  the  origin,  and  (^u  w)i 
reduces  to  z^  4-  aiv,  where  a  may  be  zero. 

If  a  :#:  0,  2  =  ZiW  =  P^i!^)}  and  reversion  gives  w  =  Pi (2^^*).  In 
this  case  z  is  not  a  factor  of  (to,  2)4+1.  But  if  2  be  a  factor  in  each 
of  the  groups  («?,  2)4+1,  («?,  2)4+2,  •-,  (i«^,  «)t+g-i»  and  not  in  («t?,  2)4+^ 
then  2i  =  P,(io)  and  2  =  2im;  =  P,+i(io).  On  reversion  this  gives 
«7  =  Pi(2^/<*+^^),  a  cyclic  system  of  g  +  l  expansions.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  first  power  of  w,  which  is  not  multiplied  by  2,  is 
M7*+«  and  that  the  difference  between  the  exponent  fe  +  g  and  the 
order  k  of  the  element  is  precisely  q ;  also  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Theory  of  Functions  there  is  a  g-fold  branch-point  asso- 
ciated with  the  cyclic  system  of  g  4- 1  expansions.  Combining  the 
preceding  results,  we  see  that  to  each  simple  factor  w  —  PiZ  of  (to,  2)4 
there  corresponds  one  and  only  one  integral  series, 

to-)3i2=P,(2),   (r>l); 

and  that  to  a  simple  factor  2  correspond  g  + 1  series,  where  q  is  the 
difference  between  the  exponent  of  the  lowest  separate  power  of  w 
and  the  order  of  the  element. 

The  Multiple  Factors  of  (w,  2)4. 

§  117.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  expansions  connected  with 
the  multiple  factors  of  {w,  2)4.  Let  (w  —  Pizy  be  a  multiple  factor 
of  these  terms,  and  for  simplicity  assume  Pi  4=-  0.  Apply  the  trans- 
formation of  the  first  kind  to  —  )8i2  =  tOi2,  and  let  the  transformed 
equation  be  divided  by  2*  and  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers 
of  toi  and  2.  The  lowest  power  of  tOi  yielded  by  (to,  2)4  is  tOi',  and 
the  new  equation  begins  with  a  Aa-element,  where  fci  ^  I,  The  order 
of  the  new  element  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  factor 
w  —  fiiZ  is  involved  in  the  groups  (to,  2)4+1,  {w,  2)4+2,  •••,  (tu,  2)4+44. 

It  is  necessary  that  it  should  occur  in  these  groups  raised  to  expo- 
nents not  less  than  the  numbers  of  the  sequence  ki  —  1,  fci  — 2,  •••, 
1,  and  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  exponent  should  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  corresponding  number  of  the  sequence. 

By  Nother's  reasoning  the  resolution  has  been  partially  effected : 
the  A;-element  and  the  fci-element  contribute  ordinary  fc-tuple  and 
fci-tuple  points,  while  the  absence  of  the  terms  to*»,  to*!"*^^,  •••,  to*i+<'~*t""*^, 
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y 

shows  that  there  are  l  —  k^  branch-points.  To  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  branch-points,  all  that  we  need  do  is  to  show  that  at 
an  ordinary  A^i-tuple  point  with  separate  tangents  oblique  to  the  axis 
of  Wi,  there  are  only  ki  values  of  Wi  which  vanish  when  2  =  0,  whereas 
in  the  present  case  there  are  I  values  of  Wi, 

Let  the  new  equation  Fi(w7i,  2)  =  0  be  written 

(m^u  «)*,  +  (m?i,  «)*^+i  +  (wi,  z)k,^2  +  —  =  0. 

(i.)  If  (wi,  2)4^  =  0  contain  a  simple  factor  Wi  —  p^y  the  equation 
must  be  transformed  by  writing  Wi  —  p^  =  w^.  Divide  by  2*1  and 
arrange  according  to  ascending  powers  of  w,,  z.  The  new  origin  is 
a  1-eleraent,  and  the  reasoning  of  §  113  shows  that  i0j=P,(2),  (r>0), 
or  M?  =  PiZ-^-p^^-^-Priz),  (r>2).  The  expansion  associated  with  the 
pair  of  factors  w  —  piZ,  Wi  —  p^  has  been  found. 

(ii.)  The  necessary  modifications  when  Pi  =  0  or  j3j  =  0canbe 
easily  worked  out. 

(iii.)  If  (tOi,  2)t  =  0  contain  a  multiple  factor  (wi  —  P^)\  where 
p2  is  finite  and  different  from  0,  use  the  same  transformation  as 
before,  namely  Wi  —  ^,2  =  w^.  After  division  by  2*1,  the  equation  in 
«72i  «  begins  with  terms  of  order  kii^li)^  say  (wj,  z)j^.  To  each 
simple  factor  w^  —  P^z  corresponds  an  integral  expansion 

w  =  p,z^ P^^ ^ P^"^  Jf  Pr{^),  (r>3) 

and  the  process  terminates.  The  existence  of  the  A:j-element  shows 
that  the  resolution  of  the  higher  singularity  can  be  carried  a  stage 
further  by  combining  the  A:-tuple  point,  the  Aii-tuple  point,  and  the 
l  —  ki  simple  branch-points,  with  an  additional  Ajj-tuple  point  and 
Zi  —  k^  simple  branch-points.  The  further  resolution  of  the  Ayelement 
is  accomplished  by  selecting  a  multiple  factor  {w^  —  P^y*  and  using 
the  process  already  described.  Assuming  the  truth  of  a  theorem, 
—  which  will  be  proved  below  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
continuity  of  the  argument,  —  the  process  must  terminate.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  expansion  indefinitely  by 
means  of  multiple  factors  (to  — /?,2)',  {wy  —  p^yi^  {^^i  —  P^Y*^  •••• 
Sooner  or  later  this  process  would  lead  to  an  equation  Ft,{wy,  2)  =0, 
in  which  the  origin  is  a  A;„-element,  with  simple  factors  Wy  —  pv+iZ, 
and  possibly  multiple  factors  in  2  alone. 

All  the  expansions  connected  with  the  linear  factors  Wy  —  P^+iZ 
are  integral,  and  the  process  stops,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  at 
this  stage.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  case  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  expressions  (w^z)^  («?i>  21)4^,  (w2>2:)»,"-  contain  powers 
of  2  as  factors.     When,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  a  power  of  2 


\ 
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makes  its  appearance  as  a  factor,  and  when  the  expansions  are  to  be 
continued  by  means  of  this  factor,  Nother's  second  transformation 
z=ZiW  must  be  used.  The  effect  of  this  transformation  will  be  evident 
from  whatijias  been  already  said ;  z  takes  the  place  of  w  and  w  of  z. 

§  118.  The  following  is  the  general  process :  After  wii  trans- 
formations of  the  first  kind  suppose  that  a  factor  z  is  selected,  and 
that  the  expansion  associated  with  this  factor  is  to  be  found.  The 
part  of  this  expansion  due  to  the  mi  transformations  is 

A^  +  )8»2;'  +  i83«»  +  ...  +  p„z^i  +  w'z-i. 

In  the  equation  which  connects  w'  with  «,  the  terms  of  the  lowest 
degree  contain  a  factor  z,  and  the  expansion  connected  with  this 
factor  requires  the  transformation  z  =  Ziw\  to  be  followed  by 
Zi  —  yjw'  =  Zjw',   Z2  —  y^vj*  =  «3«;',  and  so  on.     Thus 

the  series  stopping  when  the  lowest  terms  in  z^  and  w'  contain  a 
factor  w\  and  when  the  expansion  is  to  be  continued  with  regard  to 
this  factor.     The  next  series  of  transformations  is 

w'  =  w^W,  Wi  =  SjW?"  4-  ttJg'tw",  W2  =  Ssw"  +  Wg'w?",  and  so  on. 

The  process  terminates  as  soon  as  the  factor  to  be  considered  is 
linear.  For  if  m?^'+^^  —  \w^*^  be  a  linear  factor  of  the  lowest  terms  in 
i^(«+i)^  ii;(«)^  YTQ  know  that 

^(r+l)  =  p^(^(0)^  (r>0). 

The  system  of  expansions,  when  w  —  p^z  is  the  factor  selected  from 
(w,  z)ta  is  the  following: 


I.^ 


In  these  expansions  some  of  the  constants  may  =  0. 
Because  w?^'+^^  is  expansible  as  an  integral  series  in  w^(=t),  it 
follows  that  tt?^'~^^,  10^*7%  .••  can  be  expressed  as  integral  series  in  t. 

*  The  two  series  are  termed  by  Weierstrass  a  "  functioneDpaar.'*  See  Biermann, 
Aoalytische  Functionen,  ch.  iy.,  sect.  1.  It  is  understood  that  r  lies  within  the  region 
of  convergence  of  both  series. 
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when  X,  fi  are  positive  integers  and  /i  ^  X.     By  reversion  of  series 

and  therefore         w  =  B^"^^  +  B^z^*"^^^^^  +  •  •  • . 

If  {to,  z)k  contain  a  factor  in  z,  and  the  corresponding  expansion 
be  required,  the  system  I.  must  be  replaced  by 


II. 


As  before,  lo^'"'"*^  is  an  integral  series  in  w^^\  and 

z  =  OoT^  4-  aiT^^^  H —  ^ 

but  now  the  positive  number  fx  ^  the  positive  number  X.     The  series 
for  w  in  terms  of  z  is  again 

Returning  to  the  point  (m;  =  6,  «  =  a)  the  corresponding  expan- 
sion is 

w-6=J5o(2;-a)'^/^+A(2~a)<'^+'>/^+..., 

where  /i  is  a  positive  integer. 

If  &  =  00  when  2  =  a  we  write  for  to  —  oo,  1/to ;  hence 
1/w  =  J5o(2 -  a)'*/^  4-  A(2  -  a)^*^-^^)^  +..., 
which  gives     BqW  =  (2  -  a)-"/^{l  +Ci(2  -  a)'/^  +  Ci(2  -  a)»/^+... }. 

When  a  =  ccj  z  —  a  must  be  replaced  by  l/z. 

§  119.  To  complete  the  proof  that  at  (a,  6)  to  —  6  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  an  integral  or  fractional  series,  we  have  to  show 

(i.)  That  after  a  finite  number  of  Nother's  transformations  of 
the  first  kind  there  must  result  an  equation  F^iWyy  2)  =  0  in  which 
the  factors  are  either  simple  or  powers  of  z. 

(ii.)  That  t  is  in  all  cases  finite. 

If  it  be  possible  to  continue  the  transformations  of  the  first  kind 
indefinitely,  there  must  exist  two  or  more  branches  of  w  which 
coincide,  near  2  =  0,  to  any  order  of  approximation.  To  see  that 
this  is  impossible,  form  the  equation  <^(Tf^  2j)=sO,  whose  roots  are 
the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  n  roots  of  F(vf,  2")  =  0. 
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♦ 

Let  it  be         AJV""^^-^^  +  . . .  4-  I'a  >r  +  3/^,  =  0, 

where  A,  5,  •••,  L,  M,  are  integral  functions  of  z,  of  finite  degree3 
a,  •••,  A,  fi,  and  M  is  the  discriminant,  save  as  to  a  factor.  If  two 
series  for  w,  near  2  =  a,  coincide  as  far  as  a  term  {z  —  d)^  exclusive, 
one  value  of  IT  is  of  the  form  P^{z  —  a)  ;  and  the  equation  shows 

that  Mft.  =  Pp(z^a), 

where  p  is  certainly  as  great  as  2g.  Hence  2q'^fi,  and  cannot  be 
infinite.     This  shows  that  v  is  finite. 

It  must  next  be  proved  that  t  is  finite.  We  know  that  after  a 
finite  number  g  of  transformations,  the  process  either  terminates  or 
must  be  continued  by  a  transformation  of  the  second  kind.  Hence 
wii,  ^  g,  is  finite.  That  the  order  of  the  element  in  the  («;',  z)  equa- 
tion >Ai:— 1,  can  be  shown  by  the  consideration  that,  after  each 
transformation  of  the  first  kind,  the  order  of  the  element  is  not 
increased,  while  the  transformation  of  the  second  kind  must  dimin- 
ish the  order.  For  instance,  if  «  be  a  factor  of  the  ^•l-element  of 
§  117,  ki  must  be  less  than  Z,  and  I  is  at  most  =  k.  Thus  the  order 
of  the  element  in  the  {to\  z)  equation  >  fc  —  1.  Since,  after  each 
change  in  the  character  of  the  transformation,  the  order  of  the  ele- 
ment is  diminished  by  at  least  1,  the  number  t  must  be  finite. 

§  120.     Itisu7n6  of  the  preceding  results. 

The  equation  F{io'',  2*)  =  0  gives  n  expansions  of  w  for  each 
value  of  z.  If  the  n  branches  for  2  =  a  be  finite,  distinct,  and  equal 
to  bi3  bfy  •••,  6^,  there  are  n  integral  expansions 

w—  &A  =  P{z  —  d) ; 

but  if  two  or  more  of  the  values  be  equal,  say  6i=62==**"=6^(  =  &), 
the  corresponding  expansions  may  be  all  fractional,  some  fractional 
and  some  integral,  or  all  integral.  To  a  given  value  z  =  a,  there 
may  belong  several  separate  systems  of  equal  roots,  consisting  of 
/Ai,  |X2,  •••  members.  Geometrically,  these  cases  of  equal  roots  occur 
when  2  =  a  is  a  vertical  line,  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  one 
or  more  points,  or  passes  through  one  or  more  multiple  points.  In 
the  most  general  case,  the  /&  expansions  of  a  system  (/i<n),  which 
correspond  to  such  a  point  are 

w  —  6  =  (2  —  ay^^^P{ {z  —  a)'/''i)  •••  ri»i  expansions, 

«?  —  6  =  (2  —  a) '/'■«P( {z  —  a) ^/'»)  •  •  •  rj52  expansions. 


to  —  6  =  (2  —  a)  ^^^\P{  («  —  a)^/''A)  .  • .  rx9\  expansions, 
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where      fi  =  r^Si  -}-  r^  +  •••  +?"a«a.     The  r«s«  expansions 

(w  -  6)  =  (2  -  ay^\P{  (z  -  a) v%) 

form  a  set,  which  can  be  subdivided  into  s^  sub-sets,  each  forming  a 
cyclic  system  of  r«  expansions.  The  typical  member  of  such  a  sub- 
set is 

where  a  =  e*"/**;  v  =  0,  1,  2  ...  r  - 1, 

and  one  at  least  of  the  fractions  qi/r,  q^/v^  .••  is  in  its  lowest  terms. 

In  the  special  cases  a  =  Qo,6  =  oo,  z  —  a  and  «?  —  6  are  replaced 
by  1/2;,  1/m?. 

The  preceding  treatment  of  higher  singularities  is  based  upon 
the  memoirs  of  Hamburger  (Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Physik, 
t.  xvi.),  Nother  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  ix.),  and  Stolz  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  viii.). 

§  121.     Resolution  of  the  sbujularity. 

When  the  branches  of  an  algebraic  function  at  a  singular  point 
are  expanded  in  integral  and  fractional  series  in  the  way  now 
explained,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  number  of  nodes  and  of 
simple  branch-points  into  which  the  singularity  may  be  supposed  to 
be  resolved.  It  is  convenient  to  define  the  relative  order  of  two 
branches  «^«,  Wk  as  the  least  exponent  of  z  in  the  difference  of  the 
two  expansions  of  these  branches.  Geometrically  speaking,  if  w^  and 
Wx  be  equal  to  integral  series,  the  relative  order  =  the  order  of 
Wk  —  wa  =  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  branches  at  the  origin. 
The  least  exponent  of  z  in  the  product  of  all  the  differences  of  the 
branches,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  relative  orders,  may  be  called  the 
total  relative  order. 

Now  a  simple  branch-point,  at  which  there  are  two  expansions 

w,^P,{z'^),Wx^P,{^z'% 

contributes   1/2  to  the  total  relative  order;  and  a  node,  at  which 

w^  =  a^z  +  Pi{z),  wa  =  a^z  -f  Qi{z),  a«  =jfc  a^,  contributes  1.     Therefore, 

if  the  origin  can  be  resolved  into  8  nodes  and  ^  simple  branch-points, 

we  have 

8-h^/2  =  ?, 

where  I  is  the  total  relative  order.  But  fi  is  determinable  at  once 
from  the  expansions ;  for  if  r  be  the  least  common  denominator  of 
the  exponents  which  enter  into  a  cyclic  system  of  expansions,  that 
cyclic  system  contributes  r  — 1  simple  branch-points.  Therefore 
/J  sa  2(r  —  1),  and  then  the  preceding  equation  gives  8. 
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For  example,  suppose  we  have  the  single  cyclic  system 

Here  )8  =  5,  Z  =  3  x  5/2  +  12  X  4/3  =  23},  and  therefore  fi  =  21. 
The  5  branch-points  indicate  that  there  are  in  the  penultimate  form 
5  small  loops,  and  therefore  the  singularity  is  equivalent  to  5  cusps 
and  16  nodes. 

The  number  of  branch-points  at  a  multiple  point  ceases  to  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  cusps  if  the  w-axis  be  parallel  to  a  tangent. 
To  take  the  simplest  case,  while  w  =  2*^'  gives  two  branch-points  and 
one  node,  w  =  7^^  gives  one  branch-point  and  one  node.  The  expla- 
nation is  given  in  Fig.  29.  If  the  case  occur,  we  may  change  the 
direction  of  the  to-axis.  It  is  sufficient  to  write,  in  the  cyclic  system 
in  question,  Zi  +  aw  for  2,  where  a  is  arbitrary. 

§122.  Example  L  Let  («;-aj8)''-j-2;*-f-(M7  — a«)V  =  0.  The 
origin  is  a  3-element ;  we  wish  to  determine  the  expansions  of  w. 
Let  to  —  cu?  =  WiZf  and  remove  the  factor  «•.     The  new  equation  is 

and  the  origin  is  a  2-element.  Since  z'  is  a  factor  of  the  terms  of 
lowest  degree,  use  a  transformation  of  the  second  kind,  z  =  ZiWi, 
Removing  the  factor  Wi*,  Wi  -f  2i*  +  Zi^Wi^  =  0.  The  origin  is  now  a 
1-element,  and  Wi  =  PjC^i).     Therefore,  reversing  the  series, 

Zi  =  Pi(jJOj^^^)y    and    2  =  2iWi  =  P8(m?i*/*). 

Reversing  again, 

and  finally,  w  =  az-^Pn  (z^^) . 

The  singularity  at  the  origin  is  determined  by  )8  =  2,  8  =  4; 
therefore  the  penultimate  form  consists 
of  four  nodes  and  two  vanishing  loops, 
and  the  singularity  is  equivalent  to  two 
nodes  and  two  cusps.  Since  the  equation 
is  of  degree  4  in  w,  and  since  only  three 
expansions  have  been  found,  there  is  one 
root  which  becomes  infinite  when  2  =  0. 
To  obtain  its  expansion  put  w  =  l/u.     Then 

(1  -  azu)hL  H-  7^{1  -  azuY  +  2«u*  «  0. 

The  origin  is  a  1-element,  and  u  =  P2(z). 
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Therefore 


1/w  =  P2{z),  and  w  =  -zPoi^)- 

2r 


The  following  two  examples  have  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Charlotte  A.  Scott  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  For  explanation  of 
the  method  by  which  the  penultimate  forms  are  inferred,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  Professor  Scott's  paper  in  the  American 
Journal,  t.  xiv. 


axis  of  X 


Rg.31 


Example  ii.    Instead  of  Wj  z  use  y,  a;,  and  let 

we  seek  the  expansions  at  the  origin,  which  is  a  3-element.     Write 
y  =  Vv"^  05  =  aci.     The  new  equation  is 

y^  -  3a^Vi  •\'2x^-  x,%  -  2xi*  +  ^x^%  =  0. 

The  origin  is  a  3-element.     First  consider  the  simple  factor  yi  +  2xi. 
Write  yi  +  2.x^=^x^^  x^^x^     Then  yi  =  a^(ya  — 2),  and  the  new 

equation  is 

y«(3  -  y^y  -  ^iy,  -  9x,»(2  -  y,)  =  0, 


or 


9y8-18a;,« =  0. 


Therefore  y  =  yxX^  =  0:2^(^2  —  2)  =  aJ2*(—  2+2a?2*+  higher  integral 
powers  of  x^.  Next  consider  the  repeated  factor  yi  — aJi-  I^et 
y^  —  aj^ -=  x^23  Xi  =  Xi\  then  y^ s=  0^2(1  +  y^.     The  resulting  equation 
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has  for  its  lowest  terms  3(^2*  — a:/),  and  the  expansions  associated 
with  the  two  linear  factors  ^2  —  ^2*  ^2  +  ^  ^e  integral  in  ojj.     Thus 

=  x^{l±x^-\-  higher  integral  powers). 
Therefore  the  expansions  are 

y  =  a5'  +  a:*+ •••,   y  =  a^  — a^+ •••,   y  =  — 2a:*^-2a:*  +  •••• 
He^e  /S  =  0,  8  =  7,  and  the  origin  can  be  resolved  into  seven  nodes. 
Fig.  31  shows  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  forms. 

Example  iii.     Show  that  the  branches  of  y,  given  by 

2^_  3a^ -f.  2a^  + 9a;^y  =  0, 
are  y  =  o^  4-  3  ly^*--*, 

y=  aj*  — 3tV'^-«, 

y  =  -2a^+2a?*-... 
The  ultimate  and  penultimate  forms  are  given  in  Fig.  32. 


cuciaofx 


Fig.  32 


Newton^s  Parallelogram, 

§  123.  We  shall  next  describe  briefly  a  method  of  determining  the 
expansions  at  a  point  which  is  historically  interesting  as  emanating 
from  Newton.  In  the  hands  of  Puiseux  it  proved  to  be  a  potent 
instrument  for  the  advancement  of  Cauchy's  Theory  of  Functions. 
[For  Puiseux's  important  memoirs,  see  Liouville,  ser.  1,  tt.  xv.,  xvi., 
or  Briot  and  Bouquet,  Fonctions  Elliptiques,  2d  edition.] 

Let  us  take,  as  a  typical  expansion, 

w  —  6  =  ci{z  —  o)  V"  +  c^iz  —  a)  V''  -f  c^{z  —  a)  V'  +  ..., 

in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the  integers  gi,  g2>  •••  is  prime  to  r,  and 
9i  <  9s<5'8**'«     ^^  9iA>  ^'jAj  etc.,  when  reduced  to  their  lowest 
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terms,  be  fii,  /A1  +  /12,  fAi-}-/*8 +  /*»•"•     The  expansion  for  to— 6  is 
obtainable  from  the  series  of  equations 


w  — 


b  ={z 

ii  =  (« 
L2  =  (z 


ayKcs-\-is)y 


where  ^i,  If,  •••  vanish  when  z  =  a.  Newton's  parallelogram  offers 
a  rapid  and  direct  method  for  the  calculation  of  the  quantities 
Cu  C2,  •••,  flu  ftj,  •••.  For  simplicity  let  a  =  6  =  0,  and  suppose  that 
k  branches  of  w  =  0  when  2  =  0.  Let  the  equation  be  written 
Ifii^gS/tif  =  0,  Draw  two  rectangular  axes  0/  og,  and  represent  a 
term  af^'vf  by  the  point  p,  whose  Cartesian  co-ordinates  are  f^  g. 
Let  the  points  nearest  to  the  origin  on  og  and  o/be  A;  and  2.  Assume 
w  =  CiZ%  and  insert  this  value  of  w  in  the  equation  %a^gZfvf  =  0. 
The  order  of  the  term  a^^ttf  in  z  is  fiig  +/.  Now  that  line  through 
p,  which  makes  with  og  an  angle  tan~*  fij,  intercepts  on  of  b,  length 
li^-\-f.  Therefore  all  terms  of  the  same  order  in  z  lie  on  a  line. 
In  any  approximation  we  keep  the  terms  of  lowest  order  only,  and 
of  course  there  must  be  at  least  two  such  terms.  Hence  w  =  Ci«'h 
will  not  be  a  first  approximation  for  no  unless  it  makes  at  least  two 
terms  give  the  same  minimum  intercept  on  of.  To  find  the  admissible 
values  of  fii,  suppose  that  pegs  are  placed  at  all  the  points  p,  and 
that  a  string  fog  is  pulled  in  the  directions  of  og^  until  it  is  stopped 
by  some  of  the  pegs.     The  string  has,  between  I  and  k,  the  form  of 

a  polygon,  convex  with 
regard  to  o,  each  side  of 
which  begins  and  ends  at 
a  peg,  and  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  intermediate 
pegs. 

(1)  The  number  of 
these  sides  is  the  number 
of  values  which  /i,  can  take. 

(2)  The  value  of  ^1 
for  each  side  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  made  by  that 

/    side  with  og, 

(3)  The  number  of 
terras  to  be  retained  in  the  approximations  which  correspond  to  one 
of  the  sides  is  the  number  of  pegs  in  contact  with  the  side. 


Fig.  33 
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(4)  The  polygon  begins  at  I  and  ends  at  k. 

Let  the  pegs  in  contact  with  a  side  be  j9„  o-  =  1,  2,  •••,  p. 

Let  w  =  CiZ^i  for  this  side.     We  must  have 

and  therefore 

/*!  =  (/i  -f.)/{g.  -  ^i),  («•  =  2,  3, ...,  p) 
=  Ki/Ai,  where  xi  is  prime  to  Ai. 

We  suppose  that  gi  is  the  least  and  gp  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the 
p  pegs  on  the  side  in  question.  The  equation,  after  division  by 
t^v'^vy  is 

^/^cf9-\-  terms  involving  2  =  0,  (cr=  1,  2,  — ,  p)--(i.). 

When  z  is  zero,  the  values  of  Cy  are  given  by 

2«/,,/i''  =  0. 

Neglecting  the  g^  zero  values  of  c^  there  are  ^p—  gy  values  differ- 
ent from  zero,  and  thus  the  number  of  expansions  associated  with 
the  first  side  =  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  end  pegs. 
The  total  number  of  expansions  is  therefore  the  difference  of  the 
ordinates  of  k  and  2,  which  shows  that  the  figure  accounts  for  all 
the  k  branches  in  question. 

§  124.    The  Ci-equation  may  be  written 

2a/^^//'"'»  =  0,    (o-  =  1,  2,  . . .,  p) . 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  g^  —  gfi  is  a  multiple  of  X^,  and  that 
therefore  the  equation  may  be  written  as  an  equation  in  c^x.  Owing 
to  this,  the  branches  of  %d  which  belong  to  the  side  break  up  into 
cyclic  systems.  Corresponding  to  each  simple  root  of  the  equation 
in  Cj^i,  there  is  a  distinct  cyclic  system  whose  typical  first  term  is 

Corresponding  to  each  A:i-fold  root  of  c^^  there  are  k^  cyclic  sys- 
tems with  the  same  first  terms.  To  separate  these  systems,  instead  of 
writing  w  =  c^  *i  write  «?  =  (cj  +  {i)2'*»,  where  Ci  arises  from  the  known 
fej-fold  root.  When  2=0,  {i=0;  and  (i.)  becomes  an  equation  involv- 
ing integral  powers  of  t,\  and  powers  of  %  whose  exponents  have 
the  denominator  Xp  Writing  z  =  z^\^  we  have  an  integral  equation  in 
{,  and  2i.  The  terms  independent  of  z^  are  obtained  by  writing 
Ci  -f  ^1  instead  of  Cj  in  the  Cj-equation ;  and  since  k^  values  of  c,  are 
equal,  the  lowest  power  of  {^  in  this  equation  is  {i*i.     Therefore, 


/ 
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when  Zi  =  0,  ki  values  of  {i  are  zero.  We  form  a  new  polygon  for 
the  equation  in  i^  Zi,  The  branches  of  ii  break  up  into  sets,  which 
belong  to  the  sides  of  the  new  polygon,  and  these  sets  break  up  into 
cyclic  systems. 

If  ii  =  CsZi««/S    W  =  (Ci  4-  C22V^i^)2*i/\ 

to  the  second  order  of  approximation.  The  equation  in  c^^  may 
have  all  its  roots  distinct,  in  which  case  the  series  arising  from  the 
multiple  root  of  Ci^  are  all  separated,  and  form  cyclic  systems  of  XiA^ 
elements ;  or  the  equation  may  have  multiple  roots,  in  which  case  a 
further  transformation  must  be  effected.  After  a  finite  number  of 
such  transformations,  all  the  expansions  associated  with  the  side  of 
the  original  polygon  become  distinct. 

§  126.    Example  1.      {ud^-zy     «««-z*  =  0. 

The  diagram  shows  that  /ai=  1/2,  and,  on 
substitution  of  CiZ^^^  for  w,  we  have 

Thus  the  two  roots  in  c^  are  equal.     To 

discriminate  between  the  two  expansions  for 

w,  we  must  proceed  to  the  second  terms. 
Put  w  =  z^^  (ci  +  CjSJ^).     Then,  remembering 

that  fii  >  0,  the  terms  of  lowest  order  that 

Fig.  34  survive  are 

Hence  2  +  2fAs  =  5/2,  fta=l/4,  4ciC,*  =  l; 

and  to  the  second  approximation 

w  =  c,2^/«4._i^2;»/S  (Ci»  =  l). 
2Vci 

The  four  branches  are  approximately 

w,=  z^'  +  i^«/^  w,  =  -2^^/*  -  i ^2«/^  w^=zy*  -  ^7^^*,  w,=  -2»/^  +  i  iV/^ ; 

the  exact  values ^^re  integral  series  in  z^^\ 

Example  2.     To  see  how  equal  roots  of  the  Cj-equation  introduce 
a  new  radical,  take  the  general  equation  of  the  form  just  considered^ 

Oq^w*  +  ai^u^  +  a^^  +  a^iZ'w  +  a^f^  =  0, 

and  first  substitute  w  =  c^z^^^.     This  gives,  if 
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Now  substitute,  for  Cj,  Ci  +  Cj^***.     Then 

*(ci)  +  </>'(Ci)Cs2^  +  i<^''(ci)c2«2;«^- +•••  + Oa^'^ +  •••  =  0. 

When        <^(ci)  =  0,  f^'(ci)=jfcO,   we  have  /ut2=l/2; 
but  when        «^(ci)  =  0,   <^'(ci)  =  0,  <^"(Ci):9fcO, 
we  have  /utg  =  1/4,  C2*  =  —  2a2i/<^"(<^i)- 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  Puiseux's  method  applies  to 
any  particular  example. 

The  Theory  of  Loops. 

§  126.  Let  to  be  an  algebraic  function  defined  by  the  equation 
Fiw""^  sT)  =  0.  For  a  given  value  of  z  there  will  usually  be  n  differ- 
ent finite  values  of  to,  which  we  denote  by  w^  w^  •••,«<?«.  Let  two 
paths  in  the  z-plane  lead  from  z^^^  to  {.  Will  the  two  paths  give 
rise  to  the  same  or  different  final  values  of  w  at  {,  when  the  same 
initial  branch  is  chosen  in  both  cases  ? 

To  make  the  question  a  definite  one  we  must  first  show  what  is 
meant  by  the  values  of  to^,  (k  =  1,  2,  •••,  n)  along  a  path.  For  short- 
ness we  omit  the  suffix  k. 

Let  z^^^^^\  z^^h^^\  •••be  arbitrarily  small  elements  of  a  path  from 
7^^^  to  {.  Assuming  that  2^°^  is  not  a  critical  point,  each  branch  is 
regular  near  2^°\  and  the  values  of  w  at  z^^^ 
are  all  distinct.  If  we  choose  an  initial 
value  w^^\  the  corresponding  series  w  —  vP  ^^9*  ^^ 

=  P^(2— 2^°^),  where  r>0,  defines  uniquely 
the  value  of  to  at  2^*^,  so  long  as  z<^^  lies 
within  the  circle  of  convergence,  and  a  *' 
fortiori  so  long  as  |  z^^^  —  z^^^  |<  p^°^  where  p^^^  is  the  distance  from  z^^^ 
to  the  nearest  critical  point.  This  value  of  to  is  the  value  of  the 
selected  branch  at  z^^\  In  the  same  way  the  value  at  z^^^  is  deter- 
mined uniquely  so  long  as  |  z^^^  —  z^^^  \  <  p^^\  where  p^^^  is  the  distance 
from  2^*^  to  the  critical  point  nearest  to  it.  No  ambiguity  arises  so 
long  as  the  path  of  2  lies  wholly  within  the  chain  of  circles  whose 
radii  are  p<%  p<^\  ....     See  §  95. 

The  preceding  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in  which  2 
passes  through  a  pole  or  a  branch-point,  when  the  pole  or  branch- 
point affects  the  branch  which  we  are  considering.  At  a  pole  the 
indetermination  can  be  readily  removed  by  the  use  of  the  series  in 
1/zo.     But  at  a  branch-point  a  there  is  real  indetermination.     If  p. 
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branches  permute  at  a,  when  z  passes  through  a,  any  one  of  these 
branches  can,  without  breach  of  continuity,  move  in  any  one  of  /i 
directions. 

To  avoid  this  case,  the  2?-path  must  be  so  chosen  as  not  to  pass 
through  a  branch-point.  When  the  initial  value  of  a  branch  is 
selected,  the  final  value  is  now  fully  determined,  for  the  particular 
path. 

§  127.  TJieorem,  If  a  contour  C  include  no  critical  point  of  the 
function,  and  if,  starting  from  a  point  z^^^  with  the  value  «;«^°^  of  ttv,  z 
describe  the  contour,  the  final  value  of  «;«,  when  z  returns  to  z^^\  is  wJ^K 

Since  z^^^  is  not  a  critical  point,  there  exists  an  integral  series 

w,  -  w,^'>  =  Pr{z  -  z<«>),  (r  >  0), 

which  within  its  circle  of  convergence  defines  w^  as  a  one-valued 
continuous  function  of  z.  Let  a  circle  smaller  than  but  concentric 
with  the  circle  of  convergence  meet  C  at  the  points  z^^\  s^^K  The 
branch  w^  is  one-valued  along  the  contour  z^^ z^'^^z^^h^^^ ;  therefore  the 

theorem  holds  for  this  con- 
tour. Let  a  circle,,  with 
centre  z^^^  and  less  than  the 
circle  of  convergence  whose 
centre  is  z^^\  meet  the  con- 
tour 2;<^>{2<«>  at  2;<»>  and  «<*> ; 
then  the  theorem  is  true 
for  the  contour  z^^^i^^^z^^^z^^^. 
^^^^^  Tf»>        ^f9'36  It    is    therefore    true    for 

is,  for  the  contour  2^°V*^2;^*V*^«^®\  Proceeding  in  this  way  with  circles 
whose  centres  are  z^^\  z^^\  ••• ,  we  prove  the  theorem  for  the  contour  C. 

Corollary.  The  paths  z^^^z^^^^  and  z^^^z^^'^^  lead  to  the  same  final 
value  of  w^j  the  initial  values  being  the  same ;  that  is,  a  path  may 
be  deformed  in  any  manner  provided  it  does  not  pass  over  a  critical 
point. 

It  has  appeared  in  §  46  and  §  48  that  a  closed  path  which  includes 
a  branch-point  may  lead  to  a  final  value  of  to  different  from  the 
selected  initial  value ;  therefore  also  two  paths  from  z^^^  to  i  may 
lead  to  different  values  of  w.  As  infinitely  many  paths  lead  from  2<®^ 
to  {,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  reduce  these  to  combinations  of 
certain  standard  paths.  This  can  be  effected  by  mean^  of  the 
preceding  theorem. 
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Let  a  small  circle  (c)  be  described  with  a  critical  point  c  as 
centre.  Let  X  be  a  line  from  any  point  z^^\  which  is  not  a  critical 
point,  to  the  circle.  The  path  from  z^^^  along  L  to  the  circle,  round 
the  circle,  and  back  to  z^^^  along  L,  is  called  a  loop,  A  loop  is  sup- 
posed neither  to  cross  itself  nor  any  other  loop.  It  is  positive  or 
negative  according  as  (c)  is 
described  positively  or  nega- 
tively ;  but  it  will  be  supposed 
to  be  positive  unless  the  con- 
trary is  stated. 

If  a  contour  C  contain 
several  critical  points  Ci,  Cj,  •  •  •,  ca, 
the  path  C  which  begins  and 
ends  at  a  point  ^^o)  of  the  con- 
tour can  be  contracted,  without 
passing  over  any  critical  point, 
into  X  loops  from  2<'^>  to  the 
points  Cj,  Cg,  •••,Ca;  therefore  by 
the  preceding  theorem  the  path 
C  has  the  same  effect  on  the  branches  of  w  as  the  successive  X  loops. 

A  loop  to  an  infinity  which  is  not  a  branch-point  will  reproduce 
the  initial  value.    For  near  such  a  point,  say  c,  we  have 

i=P,(2;-c),  r>0. 


or 


to«  =  Po(2  — c)/2r. 


so  that,  when  z  describes  the  circle  (c),  w^  does  not  change  its  value. 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  discussion,  the  loops  to  infinities  which 
are  not  branch-points  may  be  disregarded. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  produced  by  a  loop  to  a  branch-point 
a  is  to  be  decided  from  the  expansions  for  w  near  that  point.  The 
selected  value  of  w  at  zf-^^  leads  by  a  given  path  to  a  definite  value 
near  a.  If  this  value  belong  to  one  of  the  cyclic  systems  near  a,  it 
is  changed  by  the  description  of  the  circle  (a)  into  another,  of  the 
same  system,  which  leads  to  a  definite  new  value  at  z^^K  If  r  be 
the  least  common  denominator  of  the  exponents  which  enter  into 
the  system  of  expansions,  r  descriptions  of  the  loop  will  restore  the 
initial  value  at  z^^K 

The  sphere-representation  (§  27)  shows  that  the  effect  of  the 
description  of  a  contour  C  may  be  determined  as  well  from  the 
external  branch-points  as  from  those  inside;  if  the  contour  be 
described  positively,  the  loops  to  the  external  branch-points  must 
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be  negative.  In  particular,  a  contour  which  encloses  all  the  branch- 
points in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  will  reproduce  the  initial  value 
of  a  branch,  or  not,  according  as  the  point  2  =  00  is  not,  or  is,  a 
branch-point. 

§  128.    Tlie  prepared  equation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  theory  of  quadratic  transformations 
enables  us  to  replace  any  given  algebraic  equation  by  another  in 
which  the  multiple  points  have  no  coincident  tangents.  Further, 
if  we  project  to  infinity  a  line  t=0  which  is  not  a  tangent,  by  means 
of  the  linear  transformation  w'  =  w/t,  z'  =  z/t,  we  have  an  equation 
which  has  no  contact  with  the  line  00 .  Lastly,  if  n  be  the  order  of 
this  equation,  a  suitable  change  of  axes  yields  an  equation  in  which 
the  term  w"  occurs,  and  in  which  there  are,  parallel  to  the  lo^xis, 
only  ordinary  tangents  with  finite  points  of  contact.  The  branch- 
points are  now  all  simple  and  at  a  finite  distance. 

When  an  equation  is  brought  to  such  a  form  it  will  be  said  to  be 
prepared.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  form  is  that  at  a  branch- 
point for  which  2  =  a,  the  expansions  are  all  integral  in  z  —a, 
except  two  which  are  integral  in  (z  —  ay^. 

Since  there  are  no  cusps,  and  since  from  the  point  at  00  on  the 
w-axis  the  tangents  are  all  vertical,  p,  the  number  of  branch-points, 
=  the  number  of  vertical  tangents  =  the  class  of  the  curve.  From 
Pliicker's  equations  (Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  p.  65),  if  8  = 
the  number  of  nodes  and  p  =  the  deficiency,  we  have 

^  =  n(n-l)-28, 
p=i(n-l)(n-2)-8, 
and  therefore  /8  =  2  j9  -f  2  (n  —  1) . 

§  129.     Deformation  of  loops. 

Let  F{w,  2)  =  0  be  an  irreducible  prepared  equation,  and  let  /8 
loops  be  drawn  from  z^^^  to  all  the  branch-points.  Since  all  the 
branch-points  are  simple,  if  a  loop  lead  from  an  initial  value  w^  to 
a  definite  final  value  w^;  the  initial  value  w^'  leads  to  the  final  value 
w^;  and  any  other  initial  value  is  not  affected  by  the  loop.  The 
negative  description  of  a  loop  has  the  same  effect  as  the  positive 
description. 

Beginning  with  an  arbitrary  loop,  we  assign  to  the  branch-points 
the  names  ai,  aj,  •••,  a^  in  the  order  in  which  their  loops  are  met  by  a 
small  circle  described  positively  round  z^^\  We  denote  the  corre- 
sponding loops  by  Aj,  -4a,  •••,  Ap,  and  say  that  A\  is  in  advance  of  A^ 
when  X  <  fu 
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A  loop  Ak  to  a  brancli-point  a^  can  evidently  be  deformed  so 
long  as  it  does  not  pass  over  a  branch-point.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  two  loops  -4a,  Ak  to  the  same  branch-point  ax  enclose  a  single 
branch-point  a^^+i.  In  Fig.  38,  the  loop  A^^  can  be  deformed  into 
the  broken  path  without  crossing  a  branch-point,  and  the  broken 
path  is  equivalent  to  the  loops  A^^i,  ^^,  A^^^i  in  succession.* 

Let  u4a  and  Ak+\  permute  the  branches  v.\^  iv^  and  w«,  w^; 

(1)  If  I,  t'  be  different  from  k,  k!  the  new  loop  A^  still  permutes 
w^  and  w^'.  For,  starting  with  lo^,  ^a+i  leaves  it  unaltered,  A^  changes 
it  to  w^',  Ax+\  leaves  w^-  unaltered. 

(2)  If  I,  t'  be  the  same  as  k,  k'  the 
loop  Ak  still  permutes  Wt,  w^'. 

(3)  If  k'  =  I,  K  ^  i',  A\  permutes  w^' 
and  w^.  For  A\+i  leaves  w^'  unaltered, 
A\  changes  it  to  Wi,  A\+i  changes  w^, 

to  Wtc 

Hence,  if  we  denote  a. loop  which 
permutes  Wj,  w^^  by  (a'),  we  have  the 
theorem:    A  loop   (u')   which  retreats  ^ 

over  a  loop  (ik)  becomes  (I'/c). 

That  is,  when  adjacent  loops  affect  a  common  branch,  the 
deformed  loop  affects  the  other  two  branches. 

Example,  Show  that  the  retreat  of  A\  over  Ax+i,  followed  by 
the  retreat  of  -4a+i  over  ^a'j  does  not  restore  the  original  situation. 
What  has  been  said  about  the  retreat  of  a  loop  applies  equally  to 
its  advance. 

§  130.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  some  important  theo- 
reins  due  to  Liiroth  and  Clebsch.  (Liiroth,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  iv. ;  Clebsch, 
Math.  Ann.,  t.  vi. ;  Clifford,  On  the  Canonical  Form  and  Dissection 
of  a  Riemann's  Surface,  Collected  Works,  p.  241.  See  also  Laurent, 
Traits  d' Analyse,  t.  iv.) 

We  first  choose  (n  —  1)  fundamental  loops  in  the  following  man- 
ner. However  the  loops  are  drawn,  there  must  be  at  least  one  loop 
which  permutes  Wj  with  one  of  the  other  branches,  for  otherwise  tvi 
would  be  one-valued.  Call  this  the  first  fundamental  loop,  and  let  the 
roots  affected  by  it  be  {witcz).  There  must  be  a  second  loop  which 
permutes  either  Wi  or  w,  with  a  third  root  tCg,  for  otherwise  vJi,  w^ 
could  only  change  into  each  other,  and  would  form  the  roots  of 
an  irreducible  equation  of  degree  2  in  tc.     This  would  imply  that 

*  If  we  were  discussing  an  unprepared  equation,  we  should  have  to  attend  to  the  point  that 
the  first  description  of  ^;^^i  Ia  negative. 
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*  

F{w^  «)  =  0  is  a  reducible  equation.  Let  this  second  loop  be  chosen 
as  the  second  fundamental  loop.  In  this  way  (n  —  1 )  fundamental 
loops  can  be  found:  the  tirst  connects  Wi  with  Wj,  the  second, Wj  or 
Wj  with  Wa,  the  third  Wi,  lOj,  or  w^  with  w^  and  so  on. 

(i.)  All  the  loops  (1  2)  which  interchange  w^,  w^  can  be  placed 
in  consecutive  positions.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  is 
done.  Let  us  call  one  of  the  loops  (1  2)  the  first  loop,  and  let  the 
2d,  3d,  •••,  (r  — l)th  loops  be  different  from  (1  2),  while  the  rth 
is  (1  2).  A  retreat  of  the  (r  —  l)th,  (r  —  2)th,  •••,  2d  loops  over  the 
rth  will  produce  no  change  in  the  rth  loop,  for  it  has  remained 
stationary.  By  a  continuation  of  this  process,  all  the  loops  (12) 
can  be  brought  together  into  one  group,  which  is  conveniently  repre- 
sented by  the  notation  [1  2]. 

(ii.)  All  the  loops  (13)  can  be  gathered  into  a  group  [1  3]  and 
placed  next  to  [1  2].  For  if  m  loops  intervene  between  the  first 
loop  (1  3)  and  the  last  of  the  group  .[1  2],  make  these  m  loops 
retreat  over  (1  3),  and  thus  bring  the  first  loop  (1  3)  next  to  [1  2] ; 
and  continue  the  process  until  all  the  loops  (13)  are  gathered  into 
a  single  group  [1  3]  placed  next  to  [1  2].  In  this  process  a  new 
loop  (1  2)  makes  its  appearance  when  a  loop  (2  3)  retreats  over  a 
loop  (13).  It  must  be  at  once  added  to  the  group  [12]  by  the 
process  described  above. 

By  following  this  plan,  we  can  arrange  all  the  ^  loops  in  suc- 
cessive groups 

[1  2],  [1  3],  ...,  [1  n],  [2  3], ...,  [2  n], ...,  [n  - 1,  n], 

it  being  understood  that  members  may  be  missing  from  the  sequence. 

(iii.)    The  groups  have  the  following  properties  : 

{A)    Each  group  contains  an  even  number  of  loops. 

{B)  The  groups  can  be  placed  in  any  order  without  altering 
their  effects. 

(C)  With  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  fundamental  loops,  it  is 
possible  to  make  all  the  groups  contain  the  index  1. 

(Z>)  It  is  possible  to  make  all  the  groups,  except  the  first, 
namely,  [1  3],  [1  4],  •••,  [1  n],  consist  of  two  loops  each. 

A,  If  the  system  [1  2]  [1  3]«-«[n  — 1,  7i]  be  described  with 
initial  value  Wi^  the  final  value  must  also  be  Wi  (§  127).  Now  if  [12] 
contain  an  odd  number  of  loops,  the  effect  of  the  group  is  to  change 
Wi  into  u'2,  a  value  with  respect  to  which  the  groups  [13]  "'[l  n]  are 
inoperative.     As  the  remaining  groups  are  inoperative  with  respect 
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to  Wu  and  as  the  initial  value  with  which  they  are  described  is  toj,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  finally  reproduce  w^.  This  proves 
'  that  [12]  contains  an  even  number  of  loops,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
has  no  effect  upon  w^.  Hence  the  description  of  [13]  begins  with 
the  value  tO|.  The  same  argument  as  that  just  used  shows  that  [13] 
must  contain  an  even  number  of  loops.  Assume  the  truth  of  the 
theorem  for  all  the  groups  up  to  [t#c],  where  4<  k.  We  can  prove 
by  induction  that  it  holds  for  [ik],  and  hence  for  all  the  following 
groups.  To  prove  that  it  holds  for  [ik]  describe  all  the  loops, 
beginning  with  the  first  loop  of  [tic]  and  with  initial  value  w,.  The 
final  value  must  be  «?i.  If  possible,  let  the  number  of  loops  in  [iic] 
be  odd,  then  the  value  of  w  after  the  last  loop  of  the  group  is  w^. 
The  remaining  groups  with  index  I,  namely  [i,  k+1],  [4,K-f  2],  •••,  [ut], 
are  inoperative  as  regards  «;«,  and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  these  the 
value  is  still  w^.  From  thence  onwards  to  [n  —  1,  n]  the  loops  are 
inoperative  as  regards  w^,  and  the  value  w,  at  the  entrance  of  [12]  is 
different  from  w^.  Finally,  the  passage  over  the  groups  [12],  [13],  •••, 
up  to  [i,  k],  each  with  an  even  number  of  loops,  produces  no  effect 
upon  Wf,  That  is  to  say,  a  complete  circuit  changes  w^  into  ir,. 
This  is  impossible,  and  accordingly  [ik]  contains  an  even  number 
of  loops. 

B.  ^  The  groups  may  be  placed  in  any  order  without  changing 
their  effects. 

For  the  whole  effect  of  any  group  on  a  root  is  nil,  since  it  con- 
tains an  even  number  of  loops ;  and  therefore  the  retreat  or  advance 
of  any  number  of  single  loops  over  a  whole  group  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  single  loops. 

From  this  point  onwards  we  assume  that  the  process  of  collecting 
the  p  loops  into  groups  has  been  completed.  At  all  stages  of  the 
process  it  is  possible  to  select  (n  —  1)  fundamental  loops,  but  a 
system  which  is  fundamental  at  one  stage  need  not  be  fundamental 
at  succeeding  stages. 

C.  Let  [4/c]  be  a  group  in  which  both  i  and  k  are  greater  than  1. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  fundamental  loops  that  each  of  the  roots  to., 
ttV  is  connected  by  a  fundamental  loop  with  a  w  of  lower  index. 
Call  this  loop  (Oi),  0<i,  Hence  the  group  [^i]  certainly  exists. 
Place  it  in  front  of  [t*c]  and  let  the  last  of  its  loops  retreat  over  [ik]. 
This  produces  no  change  in  the  effect  of  either  the  loop  {6t)  or  the 
group  [ik].  Next  let  the  group  [ik]  retreat  over  this  single  loop  {Oi), 
Each  loop  of  [ik]  changes  into  (^x)  and  the  new  group  is  [0x].  The 
original  group  [^i]  is  restored  by  the  double  retreat,  but  instead  of 
the  sequence  l$i]  [ik],  there  is  now  a  sequence  [ft]  [^k],  that  is,  the 
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index  4  of  one  group  has  been  lowered  to  $  without  any  accompany- 
ing change  in  the  other  groups.  The  process  can  be  continued  until 
each  group  has  an  index  1.  At  various  stages  of  the  process  it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  the  fundamental  loops. 

D.  If  a  group  contain  more  than  2  loops,  this  number  can  be 
diminished  by  the  addition  of  2  loops  to  another  group. 

This  can  be  proved  by  observing  that  the  retreat  of  2  loops  (iic) 
over  a  loop  (kA.)  changes  the  order  (tic),  (ik),  (fc\)  into  (kX),  (lA),  (tX). 
The  retreat  of  (kX)  over  the  pair  (iX),  (iX)  produces  no  effect. 
Thus,  by  retreats  of  loops,  the  arrangement  (ik)  (ik)  (ik)  (kX)  can  be 
changed  successively  into 

{ik)  (kX)  (tX)  (tX),  (ck)  (iX)  (iX)  (kX). 

Now  (ik)  (tX)  (iX)  can,  in  a  similar  way  (namely,  by  the  retreat 
of  (ik)  over  (tX)  (tX)  followed  by  the  retreat  of  (tX)  (tX)  over  {lk)  ), 
be  changed,  first  into  (tX)(tX)(tK),  and  next  into  (tK)(KX)(KX) ; 
hence  the  arrangement  (ik)  (ik)  (ik)  (kX)  can  be  replaced  by 

(4k)(kX)(kX)(kX). 

The  table  indicates,  sufficiently,  the  successive  changes : 

iK  4K  4K  kX 


4K 

kX 

4X 

4X 

UC 

4X 

4X 

kX 

t\ 

tX 

4K 

kX 

4K 

kX 

kX 

kX 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  properties  of  the  fundamental  loops 
that  it  is  always  possible  to  unite  any  two  loops  (tK),  {pa)  by  a  chain 
of  groups  [t'«]['cX][X/i]«'*[p<r].  It  has  been  proved  that  two  loops 
can  be  removed  from  [4k]  and  added  to  [kX].  These,  in  turn,  can  be  re- 
moved from  [kX]  and  added  to  [Xft],  and  so  on.  Therefore  two  loops 
can  be  removed  from  a  group  which  contains  more  than  two,  and 
added  to  another.  When  the  process  is  continued  sufficiently  long, 
the  groups  [13] [14] •••[In]  can  each  be  reduced  to  two  loops,  and 
then  [12]  contains  /3  -  2  (n  —  2)  loops,  or  2  (p  -f  1)  loops  (§  128). 

We  have  proved  that  the  original  groups  [12][13]»«*[n  —  1,  n]  can 
be  replaced  by  (n  — 1)  groups  [12][13]»»«[ln].  The  same  method 
shows  that  they  can,  equally  well,  be  replaced  by  any  system  of 
(n  —  1)  groups  which  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  (n  —  1)  differ- 
ent loops,  entering  into  the  system,  are  capable  of  forming  a  funda- 
mental system. 
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Example,    The  following  scheme  shows  the  process  for  a  system 
of  12  loops : 


12 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
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.12 
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.  12 


.  14  .  24  .  34  .  13  .  24)(12)  23  •  24  •  34  .  34 
.  13  (24)* (14)  34  .  23  (14)  (23  .  24)  34  .  34 
(13)(12)     24  .  34  .  23  .  23  .  24  .  12  .  34  .  34 


.  12  (23 
.  12  .  12 
.  12  .  12 
.  12  .  12 
.  12  .  12 
.  12  .  12 


24  .  34  .  23  .  23 
13  (14)* (34)  13 
13  .  13     (14) (13 


13.  13 
13.13 


13.13 
.  12  (12)  (13  .  13 
.  12  .  12  .  12  (12)   (13  .  13 
.  12  .  12  .  12  .  12  .  12  .  12 


24)  (12)  34  .  34 
13  .  14  .  34  .  34 
13)  14  .  34  .  34 
13  .  13  (14  .  14) (34  .  34) 
13  (13)* (34  .  34)  14  .  14 
13  (14  .  14)*(13)  14  .  14 
13) (13)  (14  .  14  .  14)  14 
13)  13  .  14  .  14 
13  .  13  .  14  .  14 


The  first  line  gives  the  original  order.  The  parentheses  signify- 
that  the  loops  in  the  left-hand  parenthesis  retreat  over  those  in  the 
right-hand  parenthesis.  An  asterisk  denotes  an  advance.  From  the 
tenth  stage  on,  use  is  made  of  theorem  D  alone. 

This  system  of  loops  is  used  for  another  purpose  in  Clebsch  and 
Gordan's  Theorie  der  Abelschen  Functionen,  p.  100. 

References.  —  For  Weierstrass's  treatment  of  the  algebraic  function,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Biermann,  Analytische  Functionen.  Information  on  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  chapter  will  also  be  found  in  Briot  and  Bouquet's 
Fonctions  Elllptiques,  Chrystal's  Algebra,  Clebscli's  Geometry,  Konigsberger's 
EUiptische  Functionen,  and  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves. 

The  Algebraic  Function  has  been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Theory 
of  Numbers  by  Kronecker  (Crelle,  tt.  xci.,  xcii.),  Dedekind  and  Weber  (ib.  t. 
xcii.),  and  Hensel  (Crelle,  t.  cix.). 


CHAPTER  V. 

Integration. 

§  131.  The  theorems  of  this  chapter  will  relate  to  functions 
which  are  one-valued  within  certain  regions  of  the  2-plane,  bounded 
by  simple  or  complex  contours.  A  region  with  a  complex  contour,  in 
the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  is  one  which  is  bounded  by  non-intersect- 
ing closed  curves  O,  Ci,  Oj,  •;• ,  C„  where  C*i,  C^,  ••• ,  (7^  lie  inside  Cand 
outside  one  another ;  a  region  with  a  complex  contour,  which  includes 
the  point  2  =  oo,  is  one  which  lies  outside  non-intersecting  curves 
d,  C2,  •••,  C*.  Unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  region  will  usually 
be  assumed  to  lie  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  but  sufficient  direc- 
tions will  be  given  to  enable  the  student  to  deal  with  the  other  case. 

It  will  assist  the  reader  if  we  anticipate  some  of  the  results  of 
the  chapter,  and  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
function  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  singular  points,  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  more  unusual  cases,  which  arise  from  clusters  of 
singularities.  The  singular  points  are  either  places  near  which  the 
function  is  one-valued  or  places  near  which  it  is  many-valued.  If 
c  be  a  place  of  the  former  kind,  in  whose  neighbourhood  there  is  no 
other  singular  point,  the  function  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

P(z-c)  +  -Si-  +—^  +  ..., 
z^c      {z  —  cy 

where,  according  as  the  singular  point  c  is  a  pole  or  an  essential 
singularity,  the  series  of  negative  powers  of  2;  —  c  does  or  does  not 
terminate.  If  c  be  a  place  of  the  latter  kind,  and  if  there  be  no  other 
singular  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c,  branches  of  the  function  will 
be  represented,  near  c,  by  one  or  more  sets  of  series  with  fractional 
exponents ;  and  c  is  said  to  be  a  branch-point  with  respect  to  these 
branches.  If  branches  of  the  function  be  represented,  near  c,  by  a 
set  of  series 

ai(z  -  c)'!/'  +-  a^(z  -  c)  V'  +  a^{z  -  c)  V'  +  ..., 
160 
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where  ^i,  ^j,  ••• ,  r  are  finite  integers  and  r  is  positive,  the  branch-point 
is  called  algebraic.  The  point  is  an  infinity  of  the  r  branches  when 
9i  is  negative.  In  the  expansions  at  oo,  z  —  c  must  be  replaced 
by  1 A 

Definitions.  If  a  function  be  one-valued  and  continuous,  and 
possess  a  derivative,  at  all  points  within  a  region  F,  it  is  said  to  be 
holomorphic  within  F. 

Such  a  function  can  have  no  singular  points,  of  either  kind, 
within  r. 

If  a  function  be  holomorphic  within  F,  except  at  certain  poles,  ^ 
it  is  said  to  be  meromorpldc  within  F. 

For  example,  sin  z  is  holomorphic  throughout  the  finite  part  of 
the  plane ;  tan  z  is  meromorphic  throughout  the  finite  part  of  the 
plane,  the  poles  being  the  zeros  of  cos  z. 

The  words  "holomorphic"  and  "meromorphic,"  introduced  by 
Briot  and  Bouquet,  are  intended  to  suggest  that  the  functions  behave 
respectively  like  the  integral  polynomial  and  the  rational  fraction. 
Halphen  proposed  that  the  terms  be  replaced  by  "integral"  and 
"fractional."  Cauchy's  term  "synectic"  is  synonymous  with 
"holomorphic." 

§  132.    Curvilinear  integrals. 

The  properties  of  integrals  of  a  real  variable,  taken  over  a 
curved  path,  are  required  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  inte- 
gral of  a  function  of  z. 

For  our  immediate  purpose  they  may  be  stated  very  briefly :  — 

Let  U(x,  y)  be  a  continuous  function  of  two  real  variables,  and 
let  i^  be  a  path  defined  by  the  equations  a;=  </>i(^),  y  =  <^2(0-  We 
suppose  that  <^i(0>  <^2(0  ^r®  continuous  functions  of  the  real  variable 
ty  such  that  t  increases  constantly  from  fo  to  T,  as  the  point  (a,  y) 
describes  the  path  L  from  z^^  to  Z.  For  instance,  t  may  be  the  length 
of  the  arc  of  the  curve.  While  it  is  supposed  that  L  is  an  unbroken 
path  from  zq  to  Z,  it  is  not  assumed  that  the  various  portions  of  the 
path  are  represented  by  arcs  of  one  and  the  same  curve.  That  is  to 
say,  while  <^i(0>  <^2(0  ^^®  ^^  ^®  continuous  along  i,  they  need  not 
be  represented  throughout  the  path  by  one  and  the  same  pair  of 
arithmetic  expressions.  We  may  assume,  accordingly,  that  ^i'(0> 
^{t)  are  subject  to  a  finite  number  of  discontinuities  of  finite 
amount. 

Suppose  (xo,  yo)  ^^^  (X,  F)  to  be  the  terminal  points  z^  Z,  and 
let  {xii  yi),  (a^  y,),  •••,  (a;^i,  y„-i)  be  intermediate  points  on  the 
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path  Lj  while  fi,  ^  •••,  t».i  are  the  corresponding  values  of  t.  Let  us 
construct  the  sum 

D^(fi,  171)  («i  -  iCo)  +  t7(&  1/2)  («2 -  a?0  +  -  +  C^(f«,  i7„) (X-  aj,_0, 

where  (f^,  i/i),  •••,  (^^,  1;,)  are  points  on  the  n  arcs  which  conuect 
the  points  (xo,  y©),  {a?D  yO,  •••>  (-X,  F),  and  n,  tj,  •••,  t,  are  the 
corresponding  values  of  t  When  the  number  n  is  increased,  and 
each  arc  diminished  indefinitely,  this  sum  tends  to  a  definite  limit, 
whatever  be  the  mode  of  interpolation  of  the  points  (x^,  y,)  and 
(f«,  17*).    This  limit  is  the  same  as  that  of 

or  that  of  tr|<^i(rO,  <^2(r0 }  \ft>i{k)  +  c}  {h  -  <o)  +  -, 

where  |  e  |  vanishes  with  |  ti  —  ?o  |  •  This  limit,  by  the  properties  of 
ordinary  definite  integrals  of  a  single  real  variable  tj 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  curvilinear  integral  I  Udx.  Similarly, 
if  F(aj,  y)  be  a  continuous  function  of  x,  y,  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to   |  Vdy  is   j    F(<^i,  4>^4>^dt\  and  generally  by   I  (7dFis 

understood  I    U — dty  where  U,  V  are  expressed  as  functions  of  t 

by  means  of  the  equations  a;  =  (^i(^),  y  =  <^2(t). 

The  conception  of  the  definite  integral  of  a  one-valued  function 
of  a  real  variable,  as  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  infinitely  many  ele- 
ments, is  capable  of  extension  to  functions  of  2.  Let  f{z)  be  a 
function  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  along  a  path  L,  of 
finite  length  /,  which  leads  from  Zq  to  Z]  and  let  Zi,  z^"*,  2««i  be 
intermediate  points  on  L. 

Further,  let  fi,  fj,  •••,  {^  be  points  situated  on  the  arcs 

(^  2fi),  («i,  z^),  (^x,  23),  •••,  (2„^i,  Z). 
We  shall  prove  that  the  sum 

S/(f.)  {z,^i-z,)  =/«i)  (2^i-2o)  +/(«  (22  -  zO  +  ...+f(i:)  (Z-2,.0 

tends  towards  a  perfectly  determinate  limit,  when  the  number  n 
increases  indefinitely  and  each  interval  z^_^^  —  z^  tends  to  zero.  This 
limit  will  be  called  the  integral  of  f(z)  with  regard  to  the  path  L 

from  Zq  to  Z,  and  will  be  written   j   f(z)dz.    That  the  absolute  value 
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of  the  integral  is  finite  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  for 
all  values  of  n,  and  all  positions  of  «i,  2^2,  •••,  «„_„  fi,  {j,  •••,  {., 

|2/(£ic)(2J.-fi-2ic)!^-W|  2i-«o|  +  >i-«i  I +  •••  +  ; -^-2.-1 1{, 

where  M  is  the  greatest  absolute  value  of  f{z)  upon  the  path  L, 
When  n  tends  to  00,  the  coefficient  of  M  becomes  the  length  I  of  the 
path  2/.  This  proves  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  definite  inte- 
gral is  finite.  To  show  that  the  sum  tends  to  a  limits  let  us  write 
u  +  iv  for  f{z)  and  x  -\-  iy  for  z.     Thus  lim  S/(C«)  (z  k+\  —  ^k) 


=  lim  S[tt(i„  17,)  4-  iv(f*,  i;«)](a:«+i  —  a?«  +  lyK^i  —y^) 
=  I  (wda?  —  vd?/)  + 1  I  (udy-\-vdx), 

an  expression  whose  value  does  not  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
interpolation  of  2Ji,  Zf^  •••,  z^^^  fi,  •••,  f^. 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  the  limit  has  been  proved  to 
exist,  for  a  given  path  between  z^  and  Z,  on  the  two  conditions  that 
f(z)  is  one-valued  and  continuous  along  that  path.  If  f(z)  be  a 
many-valued  function,  one  of  its  values  must  be  selected  at  7^  and 
then  the  succession  of  values  along  the  path  from  z^  to  Z  is  com- 
pletely determined  by  the  principle  of  continuity,  provided  the  path 
does  not  traverse  a  singular  point  at  which  the  selected  value 
becomes  discontinuous  or  equal  to  another  value. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  that,  for  one  and  the  same  path, 


£f(z)dz^^yjf(z)dz, 


since  the  element,  («<+i—  2;^)/({k),  of  the  first  integral  is  replaced  by 
{zk  —  2*+i)/({«)  in  the  second.     As  the  integral   |  f{z)dz\?> reducible 

to  real  curvilinear  integrals,  the  ordinary  processes  such  as  inte- 
gration by  parts,  change  of  the  independent  variable,  and  so  on,  are 
still  applicable.  When  z  is  changed  to  a  new  variable  z\  the  path  L 
in  the  «-plane  must,  of  course,  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
path  V  in  the  «'-plane ;  2'  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  one-valued  and 
continuous  along  the  path  X'. 

§  133.     The  problem  which  arises  is  to  find  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  path  from  z^  to  Z  upon  the  value  of   I    f(z)dz.     Cauchy 

discovered,  in  this  connexion,  a  theorem  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  Theory  of  Functions. 
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Cauchy's  Theorem.  If/(2)  and  its  derivative /'(«)  be  one-valued 
and  continuous  on  the  boundary  of  and  within  a  region  F^  the  integral 

j  f{z)dz  taken  in  the  positive  direction  over  the  complete  boundary 

C  is  equal  to  0. 

For  simplicity  we  shall  postpone,  for  the  present,  the  examinar 
tion  of  the  case  in  which  the  bounding  contour  is  complex. 

Many  proofs  have  been  given  of  this  fundamental  theorem  in  the 
Theory  of  Functions.  The  one  which  we  shall  give  is  due  to  Goursat 
(Demonstration  du  Th^or^me  de  Cauchy.  Acta  Math.,  t.  iv.,  p.  197). 
This  proof  is  instructive  inasmuch  as  it  makes  direct  use  of  the 
property  of  monogenic  functions  that  the  value  of  the  derivative  of 
f{z)  at  Zi  is  independent  of  the  path  along  which  z  approaches  z^* 

Let  the  region  T,  with  a  simple  contour,  be  divided  by  two 
systems  of  equidistant  lines,  parallel  to  two  rectangular  axes,  into 
a  network  of  small  regions.  The  interior  regions  are  squares  of 
area  h\  while  exterior  regions  are  portions  of  squares.    The  integral 


Fig.  39 
j  f(z)dzis  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  integrals  taken  positively  over 

the  rim  of  each  region,  for  the  figure  shows  that  each  line  other  than 
C  is  traversed  twice,  in  opposite  directions,  with  the  same  value  of 
f{z).  We  shall  first  examine  the  value  of  an  integral  taken  round 
a  complete  square,  such  as  pqrSj  whose  contour  may  be  denoted  for 
shortness  by  G.     If  2^  be  any  point  inside  d,  we  have,  for  each  point 

of  a, 

z  —  z^ 
where  |  c  J  varies  along  Ci,  acquiring  a  maximum  value  Ct. 


*  We  reserve  for  Chapter  VI.  a  proof  by  Riemanii  of  the  generalised  theorem  which  relates 
to  multiply  connected  snrfacet.  Rlemann's  proof  baa  Juatly  become  claasica],  bnt  it  fa  open  to 
the  objection  that  It  employs  double  Integrals  In  the  proof  of  an  elementary  theorem. 
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Hence  (  f{z)dz  =  I  «(«  —  zj)dz, 

because   i  dzis  zero  from  the  definition  of  an  integral,  and  if 

r  =  f,   Czdz^^Cdt  =  0. 

Thus  the  absolute  value  of    (  f{z)dz 

^  r  \t{z  -  z,)dz  I  <  €c .  7iV2  •  4  h 

<  4y^ 2  €i (area  of  square) (A). 

We  next  examine  the  value  of  I  f{z)dz,  where  A  is  the  contour 

of  the  incomplete  square  klmn.     As  before,  let  z^  be  a  point  inside  Di, 

then  Cf(z)dz=  \€(Z'-z,)dz, 

but  I  fcCz  -%,)dz\<  a  V2j^  I  ^2J 

<  c^AV^J  perimeter  of  complete  square  +  arc  A:Z| 

<  €tV2{4  •  area  of  complete  square} 

+  €,AV2  .  (length  of  arc  U) (B). 

The  result  of  adding  up  all  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  set  of 
inequalities  A  and  B  is  an  arbitrarily  small  quantity,  for  the  sum  is 

<  /LtV2|4  sum  of  all  the  complete  squares  Ci,  A 
+  (the  length  of  C)  A  I, 

when  /I  is  the  greatest  of  the  quantities  c^.     But,  if  fi  become  arbi- 
trarily small  with  k,  this  expression  vanishes  in  the  limit.    Hence 

£f{z)dz=0. 

To  complete  the  proof,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  quantity  h  can 
always  be  found  such  that  /ti<an  arbitrarily  assigned  small  quantity  ly. 
By  supposition /(z)  and/'(z)  are  one-valued  and  continuous  within 
r  and  upon  (7;  hence  a  positive  number  X  can  be  found  such  that 


/(^  +  0-/(^)    ^/(,) 


<v^ 


provided  |  { |  ^  X.     Now  if  z  be  within  a  small  square,  and  2  +  {  be 
on  the  perimeter,  the  maximum  value  of  1  f  |  is  h^/2.     Therefore  if 

h  be  taken  < ,  the  absolute  values  of  the  expressions  c  will  all  be 

V2 
less  than  ly,  which  completes  the  proof. 
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§  134.     Cauchy's  theorem  can  be  stated  in  the  following  form : . 
If  a  path  Li  from  Zq  to  Zi  can  be  deformed  continuously  into  a  path 
L2  from  Zq  to  2?i,  without  passing  over  any  singular  point  of  f(z)  in  the 

process,  the  integral   I    ^f{z)dz  is  the  same  for  both  paths. 

For  let  ii,  Za  be  represented  by  ZffiiZi  and  Zfjbziy  and  let  /(«o>  <*>  *i)> 
I{zq,  b,  Zi)  stand  for  the  integral  ■  ^f{z)dz  with  regard  to  these  two 
paths.    We  have 

and  /(«i,  6,  2Jo)  =  -  /(^o,  b,  ^i); 

therefore  I(2bj  «» 2:1)  =  /(^o,  &,  ^i). 

This  result,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance,  permits  the 
reduction  of  any  path  from  Zq  to  z^  to  a  path  composed  of  loops 
issuing  from  2oj  and  of  some  standard  path  from  Zq  to  Zi. 

Theorem.  Let  g{z)  be  holomorphic  within  a  region  F  bounded 
by  a  simple  contour,  and  let  the  path  of  integration  lie  entirely 

g{z)dz,  y(Zj)  is  a  holomorphic  function 

which  has  g{Zi)  for  its  derivative  throughout  the  region  F. 

In  the  first  place  y{Zi)  is  one-valued,  for  its  value  is  independent 
of  the  path  from  Zq  to  Zi,  so  long  as  the  path  lies  in  F.  Let  z^-^h 
be  a  point  near  z,  and  let  the  path  {Zq,  «i,  z^  -f  h)  lie  entirely  within 
F.     Then 

g(z)dZ'^  I     ^(2)da5=  I       g(z)dz. 

g{z)dZy  take  for  the  path  (aiito 

3fi  -h  A)  the  join  of  the  two  points.  This  can  be  done  because  the 
value  of  the  integral  is  the  same  for  all  paths  in  F  which  connect 
Zi  and  Zi  -\-  h.  If  the  point  Zi  -\-  h  approach  z^  the  element  of  the 
integral  is  {g(zi)  4-  «)^2,  where  |  c  [  tends  to  zero  with  |  h  [,  and  the 
integral  itself  takes  the  form 

g{zi)dz+  I       €dz  =  hg(zi)+  I        ccte. 

But  the  absolute  value  of  an  integral  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
absolute  values  of  the  elements   of  the  integral;    therefore  the 

I        €dz  is  less  than  { 17 1 1  /t  { ,  where  1 17 1  is  the 
'1 
greatest  value  of  |  c  |  on  the  straight  line    {Zi  to  Zi  +  h),     Hence, 
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■where  |)ji|  tends  to  zero  with  |7i|.     This  proves  that   |  g(z)dz  is 

a  holomorphic  function  of  z  within  r,  for  it  is  one-valued,  continuous, 
and  possesses  a  hrst  derivative  g{z). 

§  135.     Cauchy'a  theorem  can  be  extended  to  functions  which 

are    holomorphic    within    a  region  ^ 

bounded   by  more  than  one  closed 

contour.*     For  simplicity,  we  shall 

consider  a  region  bounded  by  only 

two    rims;     but    the    argument    is 

general.     In  the  figure,  the  shaded 

region  is  bounded  by  two  contours 

abc,  a'b'c'.    Let  g(z)  be  a  function 

which   is    holomorphic  within  the 

shaded  region,  and  let  the  contours 

be  joined  by  a  cut  aa'.    Because  the 

simple  contour  abcaa'b'c'a'a  bounds  a  region,  we  have,  by  Cauchy's 

theorem, 

/(a,  6,  c,  a)  +  /(a,  a')  +  /(a',  6',  c',  a')  +  /(a',  a)  =  0; 
and  because  the  function  g{z)   is  holomorphic  within  the  shaded 
region 

I{a,a')  =  -Ha;a). 

Hence  /{a,  b,  c,  o)  +  I{a',  b',  c',  a')  =  Q. 

The  contours  oftca,  a'b'c'a'  are  both  described  positively  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  for  the  moving  points  have  the  shaded  region 
to  the  left  in  both  cases.  As  examples  of  functions  holomorphic 
within  a  region  with  two  rims,  we  may  instance  


and  either  branch  of  V(z  — oi)(a  — Oj),  where  a„  oj  lie  inside  a'b'c'. 
In  a  similar  manner  It  is  easy  to  establish  the  general  theorem : 
Theorem..  If  g{z)  be  holomorphic  within  a  region  r,  bounded 
externally  by  C,  and  internally  by  Ci,  6',,  -■■,  C„  the  sum  of  the  inte- 
grals I  g(z)dz,  taken  over  all  these  contours,  in  the  positive  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  region  bounded  by  them,  is  equal  to  zero, 
or  Jg(2)d2  +  Jj,iz)dz+...  +£g(z)az=0, 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  in  the  directions  of  the  arrows. 


Is  bolamorplile.  M  that  Ibe  boundarr  ol 
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Fig,  41 
ceivable  cases :  — 


Corollary.     \  g{z)dz  =  5s,''  )  g(z)dZy 

when  the  arrows  are  all  drawn  in  the 
same  direction. 

§  136.   When  C^  encloses  no  singular 
point,    I  g(z)dz  =  0.     Suppose  that  C« 

encloses  one  and  only  one  singular  point, 
Cg.  If  the  function  g{z)  be  a  branch  of 
a  many-valued  function,  and  if  2  be  con- 
fined to  the  region  F,  there  are  four  con- 


(i.)  c«  is  a  branch-point  of  the  many-valued  function,  which  is 
operative  with  regard  to  g(z), 

(ii.)  c«  is  a  branch-point  which  is  inoperative  with  regard  to  g(z). 

(iii.)  Ck  is  a  pole. 

(iv.)  c«  is  an  essential  singularity. 

The  hypotheses  (i.)  and  (ii.)  must  be  rejected.  In  the  former 
case  g(z)  would  change  its  value  after  a  description  of  (7«,  and  would 
not  be  holomorphic  in  T ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  c«  is  not  a  singu- 
lar point  of  the  branch  g(z).  In  cases  (iii.)>  (i^-)>  I  9{^)^  ^^7  or 
may  not  be  zero.     The  following  theorem  supplies  a  test :  — 

Theorem.  The  integral  of  any  function  f(z),  taken  round  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  p  and  centre  c,  vanishes  with  p  if 

lim  (2  -  c)f{z)  =  0. 


Let  us  in  future  denote  by  (  c)  a  circle  with  centre  c,  so  small  as 
to  include  no  singular  point  other  than  c.  Let  p,  be  the  maximum 
absolute  value  of  (z  —  c)f{z)  on  such  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  p. 


Then 


and 


2  — c  =  pe**,   dz  =  ipe*^dO, 
Cf(z)dz=  C{z^c)f{z).m. 

•/(c)  »/(c) 


Therefore  I  Cf{z)dz  I  <  CpdO  <  2ir^ 

l*/(c)  I        •/(c) 

lim  f  f{z)dz<  lim  2  7rp.:=0. 
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Similarly,  the  limit  when  p  =  oo  of   (    f{z)dz,  where  the  path  of 

integration  is  a  circle  C,  with  centre  0,  so  large  as  to  include  all 
singular  points  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  is  zero  when 

lim  zf(z)  =  0. 

On  the  sphere  the  circle  C  is  a  small  circle  enclosing  the  point  oo . 
These  theorems  remain  true  when  the  complete  perimeters  of 
the  circles  are  replaced  by  arcs. 


§  137.     The  integral  C— 


dz 

— ■ 

c 


Let  the  contour  C  contain  c.    The  function is  not  holo- 

«  — c 

morphic  within  C,  and  consequently  Cauchy's  theorem  is  not  immedi- 
ately applicable.     Draw  a  circle  (c)  of  radius  p.     Within  the  region 

bounded  by  Cand  (c),  is  holomorphic,  and  therefore 

z  —  c 


I  dz/(z--c)=  I   dz/{z^c), 


where  the  integrals  are  taken  in  the  same  directions. 
Write  2  —  c  =  pe^ ;  then 


C  dz/iz-'C)  =r'ide  =  2  iri. 


Therefore  I   dz/(z—c)  =  2iri. 


The  contour  C  divides  the  sphcfre  into  two  parts  V  and  F'.  Let  c 
be  in  r.  If  C  be  described  positively  with  regard  to  T,  it  is  described 
negatively  with  regard  to  T'.     The  integral  with  regard  to  T'  is  not 

zero  although  is  holomorphic  in  T'.     The  reason  is  that  P' 

contains  the  point  oo  at  which  lim =  1  :^  0.*    The  value  of  the 

z  —  c 

integral  taken  positively  round  F'  is  of  course  equal  to  the  integral 

taken  negatively  round  F,  or  =  —  2  id. 

The  remark  is  made  lest  the  student  should  suppose  that  there 

is  a  peculiar  virtue  in  those  singular  points  of  an  integral  which  lie 

inside  a  contour.     The  contour  C  merely  divides  the  critical  points 

■ 

*  Oenerally  In  cnnsideriDg  JCMKwhere  {/and  Kare  function!  of  «r,  we  must  attend  to  the 
singular  polnta  of  Fat  much  at  to  those  of  27,  In  accordance  with  the  equation  Ud  V+  Vd  U==d{  (J  V), 
The  two  seta  form  the  singular  pointt  of  the  integrctl. 


or 
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into  two  sets,  lying  in  r  and  r' ;  the  value  of  the  integral  along  G 
depends  on  the  values  of  the  integrals  round  titlier  set  of  singular 
points,  and  in  the  problem  of  determining  its  value  we  choose  the 
more  convenient  set ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  region  which  does 
not  contain  0  =  oo  is  that  the  singular  points  of  the  integral  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  function. 

Example.    Determine  the  value  of  j  zdz/(z  —  a)(z  —  b)  alon 

any  given  simple  contour,  from  the  consideration  of  the  singular 
points  of  the  integral  which  lie  inside,  or  outside,  the  contour. 

When  n  is  an  integer  >  1>   )  dz/(z  —  c)*  =  0,  though 

lim  (2  -  c)f{z)  :?t  0. 

This  instance  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
though  sufficient  for  the  vanishing  of    i  f(z)dz,  is  not  necessary. 

More  generally   I  g'{z)dz  =  Oy  where  C  is  any  contour  lying  in  a 

taken  from 

z  —  c 

any  initial  point  a  along  a  given  path  to  a  point  b,  be  equal  to  /,  we 
can,  by  making  z  turn  n  times  round  c,  give  to  the  integral  at  6  the 
value  I+2nwi'j  that  is,  the  integral  has  at  b  infinitely  many  values 

all  congruent  to  the  modulus 
2irt.  If,  however,  we  draw 
any  line  from  c  to  00  and  re- 
gard this  as  a  barrier  which 
z  must  not  cross,  the  value 
0        1         2^  ^     of  the  integral  is  fully  deter- 

^'S'  ^^  mined  when  the  value  at  any 

point  is  given.     For  instance  let  c  =  1,  and  let  the  barrier  lie  along 

the  real  axis.     Let  the  value  of  the  integral  at  2^.  be  0 ;  then  the 

J'*'    dz 
=  log  1 2;  —  1 1  -\-i6o,  log  denoting  the 
2^  z  -^  J. 

real  logarithm,  and  6q  the  acute  angle  21  z.     Compare  §  106. 

§  138.  An  example  of  CaiLchy's  treatment  of  the  integral  of  a 
many-valued  function. 

Though  the  subject  of  the  integral  of  a  many-valued  function 
will  be  treated  in  detail  later  by  the  help  of  Riemann  surfaces, 
it  seems  advisable  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which, 
when  by  means  of  loops  such  a  function  has  been  rendered  one- 
valued,  Cauchy's  theorem  may  be  used. 
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Let  us  consider  a  branch  of  the  two-valued  function  defined  by 
«?*=  1/(1  —  2*).  The  points  ±  1  are  both  branch-points  and  infini- 
ties. Let  Wi  be  that  branch 
which  =  1,  when  2  =  0.  As  z 
moves  along  Op  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  Wi  remains  posi-  0 
tive.  After  the  description  of 
the  small  circle  ;)gr,  its  value 
at  r  is  —  1/1  Vl  —  «^  I ,  and 
along  ?0  the  value  is  different  from  that  along  Op.  Within  the 
region  bounded  by  C  and  pqr  the  branch  Wi  is  not  holomorphic,  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that 


JtVidz=z  i    Widz. 
0  %)w 


Within  the  region  bounded  by  the  simple  rim  OaftOrgpO,  w^  is  holo- 
morphic ;  for  Or  must  now  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  Op,  and  a 
complete  circuit  round  1  is  prevented  by  the  barrier  L, 

Hence        7(0,  a,  6,  0)  =  7(0,  p,  q,  r,  0) 

=  I      , +  7(p,  g,  r)  +  I   -= 

=  2  f'-m  +  7(p,  g,  r) 

=  TT  +  0  =  IT, 


smce 


and 


lim  f  — -, 

r=:z=r    alOUg  pOT  =  0 

Vi-^ 


in  the  limit,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

lim  {z  - 1) 


Vl 


=  0. 


•  ••,  c„  be  those  branch-points  of  f{z) 


More  generally,  if  Ci,  Cj, 
which  are  situated  within  a  closed  curve  C,  and  if  there  be  no  crit- 
ical point  in  the  region  V  contained  between  O  and  the  small  circles 
round  Cj,  Cj,  •••,  c^,  a  branch  of  the  function  f(z)  need  not  be  one- 
valued  in  the  region  F,  but  must  be  one-valued  within  the  region 
bounded  by  the  single  rim,  composed  of  C  and  the  n  loops  from  a 
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point  of  (7  to  the  branch-points.  But,  if  m  poles  di,  dj,  •••,  ef«  be 
contained  within  r,  I  f{z)dz—  [the  sum  of  the  integrals  taken  posi- 
tively  over  the  n  loops  to  the  branch-points]  =  S  (     f(z)dz. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  way  in  which  Cauchy's  theorem 

—  .    Any  path 

from  0  to  2  can  be  contracted,  without  passing  over  any  singular  point 
of  1/Vl  —  2*,  into  a  path  formed  by  single  or  repeated  descriptions  of 
loops  from  0  to  1,  —1  and  of  a  definitely  chosen  line  from  0  to  2,  as 
for  instance  the  join  of  the  two  points.  Let  u,  —  it  be  the  values  of 
the  integral  along  this  latter  line  when  the  initial  values  are  w^  —  Wi. 
A  single  positive  description  of  the  loop  to  1  changes  «?i  into  —  Wj, 

and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  integral  j  Widz  is  ir  —  m.  A  de- 
scription of  the  loop  to  1,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  loop  to  —1, 
is  equivalent  to  a  description  of  the  first  loop  with  the  value  Wy  and 
of  the  second  with  the  value  —  w^  the  final  value  being  Wj,  and  there- 
fore the  corresponding  path  from  0  to  2  with  initial  value  Wj  leads  to 
the  value  2ir  +  u  of  the  integral.      By  a  consideration  of  all  possible 

combinations  of  the  loops,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  (  dz/Vl  —  z^  has 
infinitely  many  values,  which  are  all  included  in  the  formulae 

where  n  is  any  integer,  positive  or  negative.  The  resulting  theorems 
in  Trigonometry  are 

sin(tt  -I-  2  nir)  =  sin  tt, 
sin  (tt  —  w  -t-  2  7ifl-)  =  sin  u. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  would  establish  the  double  perio- 
dicity of  the  function  z  =  snw,  defined  by  the  equation 


{ 


JC  dz 


but  we  shall  consider  the  elliptic  functions  (chapter  vii.)  when  the 
general  theory  of  periodicity  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Riemann  surfaces.  We  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further 
information  on  Cauchy's  Theory  of  Periodicity  to  the  great  trea- 
tise of  Briot  and  Bouquet,  Theorie  des  Functions  Elliptiques;  to 
Clebsch  and  Gordan,  Abelsche  Functionen,  ch.  iv.  j  and  to  Jordan's 
Cours  d' Analyse,  t.  ii. 
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§  139.    A  second  theorem  of  Cauchy^s. 

Let  g(z)  be  holomorphic  within  and  on  the  boundary  of  a  region 
r,  bounded  by  a  simple  contour  C,  and  let  t  be  any  point  within  the 
region.  The  function  p^  («)/(«  —  t)  becomes  infinite  when  z  =  t.  The 
function  g{z)/(z  —  t)  is  holomorphic  in  the  region  bounded  by  C  and 

(0-    Hence  r^^z^^  r  sM^^ 

Jc  Z  —  t         Jit)    z—t 

Now,  since  g(z)  has  a  derivative  within  r,  \g(z)  —  g(t)\ /(z  -- 1) 
has  a  finite  and  determinate  limit  when  z  =  t,  and  therefore  is  a 
holomorphic  function  throughout  F.     Gauchy's  theorem  gives 

%/it)  Z  —  t 

•/(«)    Z  —  t  */{t)Z  —  t 

Cauchy's  integral  for  g{t)  ia  -i-.  fsM^. 

From  this  result  can  be  deduced  expressions  for  the  successive 
derivatives.  By  subtraction,  and  after  division  by  A<,  there  results 
from  the  two  formulae 

the  third  formula  &  (0  =  -i-  f  #^?^,. 

But,  everywhere  on  G,  z  —  t  differs  from  0;  therefore  g(t)  has  a 
single  first  derivative,  and  this  derivative  is  holomorphic  throughout 
r.  g\t)  has,  in  turn,  a  holomorphic  first  derivative  g"(t),  and  so 
on.  Hence  when  a  function  is  holomorphic  in  the  region  F,  all  its 
derivatives  are  holomorphic  in  the  same  region. 

§  140.  Taylor^ 8  theorem.  Let  g(z)  be  holomorphic  in  and  on  a  circle 
(7;  and  let  c  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  c  +  t  any  inside  point.  We 
have 

2rtJa  {.z  —  c      (z  —  cy  («  — c)"+' 

^(a_c)»+>(z-c-0>  ' 
=  9(.c)  +  tg'{c)  +<*2^  +  -  +  t'9l^^-  +  R„ 
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where 


Now 


Let 


*"  =  2^X^('>'^(73 


^•+1 


c)"+^(2-C-0* 


0 


dO. 


1(A 


on  C7;  hence 

B.\< 


Since 


take  its  maximum  value  at  the  point  I 


i-c 


n+l 


9(0 


{-c-i 


C-c 


<1,\R^\  diminishes  as  n  increases,  and,  when  n  is 


chosen  sufficiently  great,  can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.     Thus  Taylor's  theorem 

9{c-^t)  =  g(c)  +  tg'(c)  +  ^y\c)+  ... 

is  established. 

.  When  the  region  T  includes  0,  we  have,  putting  c  =  0,  Maclaurin's 

theorem,  namely,  g(t)  =  gr(0)  -f-  tg'{0)  +  ^g'\0)  +  ....   As  this  result 

expresses  that  every  function  g{z)y  which  is  holomorphic  within  a 
region  which  includes  0,  is  expansible  as  an  integral  series,  it  forms 
a  bridge  between  the  theories  of  Cauchy  and  Weierstrass. 

These  important  extensions  of  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theo- 
rems to  the  field  of  the  complex  variable  were  due  to  Cauchy 
(Memoire  sur  le  Calcul  des  r^sidus  et  le  Calcul  des  limites,  Turin, 
1831.     See  also  the  Comptes  Kendus,  1846). 

When  we  speak,  in  what  follows,  of  the  whole  2-plane,  we  shall 
imply  that  2;  =  oo  is  included,  whereas,  when  we  speak  of  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane,  we  shall  exclude  2;  =  00,  by  drawing  on  the  sphere 
an  infinitely  small  circle  round  the  point. 

Theorem.    It  is  impossible  to  find  a  function  g(z)f  which  is 
holomorphic  over  the  whole  plane,  and  not  a  constant. 
For  if  it  were  possible,  we  should  have 


g{^)\^:g{0)  +  zg\o)  +  Lgf^(P) 


+ 


finite  for  every  point  z  on  the  plane.  Let  O  be  the  greatest  value 
which  \g(z)  I  can  take.  By  the  theorem  of  §  96,  the  absolute  value 
of  the  coefficient  of  «"<G/iJ",  where  R(>\z\),  can  be  made  as  great 
as  we  please.  That  is,  the  absolute  value  of  a  constant  coefficient 
is  less  than  a  quantity  which  can  be  made  arbitrarily  small.     Such 
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a  constant  coefficieot  must  be  zero.  In  this  way  it  can  be  proved 
that  if  O  be  finite,  all  the  terms,  except  the  first,  in  Maclaurin's 
expansion  for  g(z)  vanish.  This  important  theorem  (due  to  Liou- 
ville),  shows  that  if  a  function  g{z)  hs  holomorphic  throughout  the 
finite  part  of  the  plane,  and  also  at  qo,  it  must  be  constant,  A 
function  g{z),  wliich  is  holomorphic  over  the  finite  pait  of  the  plane, 
is  of  course  no  exception.  Its  property  is  that  it  has  no  infinity 
at  a  finite  distance  from  0. 

§  141.  Laurent's  Theorem.  Let  g(z)  be  holomorphic  in  the  ring 
bounded  by  two  concentric  circles 
C,  C",  with  centre  c;  and  let 
c  +  t  be  any  point  in  the  ring. 
Laurent's  theorem  states  that  g{c+t) 
can  be  expanded  in  a  convergent 
series  of  the  form  'Sa.f.  Describe 
a  small  circle  C"  with  centre  c  +  t. 
Then 

or,  since  g{z)  is  holomorphic  in  the 

shaded  region,  '^'S'- " 

^^        ■'     2-^iJc-z-c-i     'I-^iJc-z-c-t' 

where  the  integration  is  performed  in  the  sense  of  the  arrows.  On 
the  circle  C,  ]  z  —  c  |  >  f. 


2  — c  — i     z  —  c      (z  —  c)'      (z— c)' 


(z-c)-'(z-c-O' 

and  -^  C  li^^-  =  a^j^a^t  +  a/  +  -+a^r  +  B„ 

2inJcz  —  c~t 

where 

1    r   g(z)<h      j;  ^  1    f        r^V(z)rfg 

2^J<r    (Z-C)"*'  "       2^Jr{x~cy*\z-C~t) 

Kow  it  can  be  proved  precisely  as  in  S  140,  that  the  limit  of  A., 
when  n  =  CO,  is  zero. 
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Again,  on  the  circle  0\  |  ^  |  >  1 2  —  c|, 


where 

but     |ijj<  1  ._i_  r  iy(^)!i^-^ 


n+l 

—  dO 

4- 


< 


,  where  { is  some  point  on  C"; 


i-c 


<  1,      lim  R^  =  0. 


therefore,  since 


Hence  g{c-\-t)=^  2a^f*. 


It  is  clear  that  this  formula  is  not  proved  for  the  case  when 
C'\-t  is  on  the  boundary  of  a  ring-shaped  domain  within  which  g{z) 
is  holomorphic.  The  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of  t  are 
integrals  which  extend  over  C"  and  C",  but  they  might  equally 
well  be  taken  over  concentric  circles  D\  Z>"  which  lie  within  the 
former  ring  and  still  include  the  point  c  +  t 

§  142.     Integration  and  differentiation  of  infinite  aeries. 

If /(2;)=2/«(«)  be  a  uniformly  convergent  series  within  a  region 
r,  and  if  the  path  of  integration  L  lie  within  r,  then 

jy{z)dz^ljj^{z)dz. 
For  let 

/(«)=/i(«)+/2(«)  +  -+/«(«)  +  Pn(«); 

then,  however  small  e  may  be,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  choose  n 
so  that  throughout  the  path  L  |  Pii(^)  |<  c.    If  71  be  so  chosen, 

Cf{z)dz  =  S  Cuz)dz  +  Cp,{z)dz, 
but    \Cpn{»)dz  I  <  r*|  p»(«)  \\dz\  <  r*€  \dz\<  c(length  of  Z). 
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Hence,  when  n  tends  to  oo,   I   pn{z)dz  tends  to  zero,  and 

£fiz)dz^l£f^{z)dz. 
An  immediate  deduction  can  be  made :  — 

be  convergent  within  a  certain  region,  and  if 

^\z)  =  ^/(»)  +  <t>i{z)  +  <k\z)  +  ... 

be  uniformly  convergent  within  the  same  region,  then 

H^)  =  4>{z). 

That  Laurent's  series  is  unique  can  be  shown  readily  by  the  use 
of  the  above  theorem  on  integration.    For  if 


+tO  +00 


— «0  -flO 

we  must  have 

Divide  by  (^\  and  integrate  along  any  circle,  centre  c,  which 
lies  within  the  ring.     The  integral    |  /■•"""^ctt  is  zero,  except  when 

—  =  27rt.    Hence,  27ri{aJ—  a^)  =0, 

and  aj  =  a^  whatever  integer  n  may  be. 
Laurent's  expansion  consists  of  two  parts, 

and  a.it'^  +  a_2<~'  +  a^"'4- .... 

The  former  has  a  circle  of  convergence  C,  and  is  convergent  for 
every  point  within  that  circle.     In  the  latter  put  <"*  =  t  ;  the  series 

a_it~^  4-  a_2<~*  -f  a.jjf  "*  -f ... 

is  convergent  for  all  points  within  the  ring  C,  C ;  that  is, 

a_iT  +  a_2T*  -h  a.jt'  -f- ... 

is  convergent  for  values  t  which  arise  from  points  near  (7".  But  if 
the  series  be  convergent  for  these  values  of  t,  it  is  also  convergent 
for  all  values  of  r  with  smaller  absolute  values,  that  is,  for  all  points 
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t  outside  C".  Thus  the  two  parts  of  Laurent's  expansion  have 
different  domains  of  convergence,  namely,  the  region  inside  C  and 
the  region  outside  (7'.  The  region  common  to  these  two  domains  is 
the  ring. 

Laurent's  theorem  shows  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  isolated 
singular  point  c,  a  one-valued  function  f(z)  consists  of  two  parts ;  an 

integral  series  in  2  —  c  and  an  integral  series  in  •    For  z  may 

X  ~~  c 

be  taken  nearer  to  c  than  the  nearest  of  the  other  singular  points, 
and  circles  (7,  C\  with  centre  c,  can  be  so  drawn  as  to  include  z  and 
no  singular  points ;  in  other  words  there  is  a  ring  round  c  which  con- 
tains Zf  and  within  which  f(z)  is  holomorphic.  Writing  2  =  c  -f  i,  we 
may  apply  Laurent's  expansion.  The  larger  circle  (7  must  stop 
short  of  the  nearest  of  the  other  singular  points. 


Functions  of  Severed  Variables. 

§  143.  Let  Kf)(zi,  Z2)  he  a,  function  of  two  independent  variables, 
which  is  holomorphic  when  Zi,  z^  are  confined  to  regions  Ti,  Tj 
bounded  by  contours  Ci,  C^.     If  c,,  Cj  lie  within  these  regions,  we  have 

Zirl«/Ci       Zi  —  Cj 

■ 

Zirl%/c^      Z2  —  Cf 

and  therefore  f-t.Y  f  C  /('■.  ^)^.'fe.    =  ,^(o,  c.). 

\2  irtj  Jc^Jc^  {Zx  —  C,)  («a  —  C2) 

More  generally,  if 


and  SS-^V  ^riil  n>!  r    r         <l>(zi,  Z2)dZidZ2 

8ci*i8c2»«      (2  iri)  ^Jc,  Jc,  {zi  -  c,)  "i+i  (22  -  Cj) 


This  expression  for  ^  *     ^  shows  that  the  order  of  differentia- 
tion  is  indifferent,  and  also  that  each  partial  derivative  of  ^(2^,  Zf)  is 
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holomorphic  throughout  the  regions  Fi,  Tj.     By  an  easy  extension 
of  the  method  of  proof  used  in  finding  Taylor's  expansion,  we  have 

(2iriyJc,Jc,{Zi  —  Ci  —  ti){zt  —  Ct  —  tt 


) 


+^'.'  + 


■) 


S  144.  Some  general  theorems  on  holomorphic  and  meromoi-phic 
functions. 

A  function  g{z)  which  is  holomorphic  in  a  region  V  and  con- 
stant along  a  curve  of  finite  length,  lying  in  the  region,  is  constant 
throughout  F,  however  small  the  length  may  be. 

This  follows  at  once  from  §  86  and  §  140. 

Hence  it  results  that  two  functions  which  are  holomorphic  in  F 
and  are  equal  for  infinitely  many  points  of  F,  are  equal  throughout  F. 

This  theorem  marks  off  Cauchy's  monogenic  function  (Weierstrass's  analytic 
function)  from  the  function  used  by  Dirichlet.  In  the  historical  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  views  on  the  nature  of  functions,  we  showed  that,  adopts 
ing  Dirichlet^s  definition,  no  connexion  need  exist  between  the  values  of  a 
function  for  different  values  of  the  variable.  The  monogenic  function  u  +  iv  of 
z  is  not  so  general,  for  it  is  fettered  by  the  differential  equatlojy 

5jc         by    dy         dx* 

but  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  restrictions  interfere  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Theory  of  Functions.  Without  them  u  +  iv  would  cease  to 
possess  a  definite  differential  quotient,  and  fundamental  results,  such  as  the 
expansion  by  Taylor^s  theorem,  Cauchy^s  theorem,  etc.,  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 

By  §  87,  a  holomorphic  function  g(z)y  which  vanishes  when  z  =  c 
and  is  not  identically  zero,  is,  near  c,  of  the  form  P„(2  —  c) ;  that  is, 
it  is  equal  to  (« —  c)**  x  (a  holomorphic  function  which  does  not 
vanish  at  c).  The  integer  m  is  called  the  order  of  multiplicity,  or 
simply  the  order,  of  the  zero  c. 

Differentiation  shows  that 

g\z)  =  P^_,{z  -  c),  g"(z)  =  P„  ,{z  -  c), 

and  so  on.  Since  a  region  containing  c  can  be  assigned  whpse  area 
is  not  infinitely  small,  within  which  there  is  no  zero  of  g{z)/(z  —  c)**, 
it  follows  that  the  number  of  zeros  of  g(z)y  which  lie  in  F,  is  finite 
if  F  lie  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
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Next  let  us  consider  a  function  h(z),  meromorphic  in  r.  Let  c 
be  a  pole ;  then  by  definition  there  is  a  positive  integer  m,  such  that 
(z  — c)"'A(«)  is  holomorphic  near  c;  therefore 

A(2)  =  («-c)-Po(2-c), 

and  1/h  (z)  =  («  -  c)  "Pq'  (»  —  c)  , 

and  c  is  a  zero  of  l/h{z),  of  the  order  m. 

Since  there  is  a  region  containing  c,  of  area  not  infinitely  small, 
within  which  Fq(z  —  c)  is  not  zero  and  is  not  oo,  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  poles  of  h(z)  which  lie  in  r  is  finite,  if  T  lie  in  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane,  and  that  a  zero  and  a  pole  cannot  be  infinitely  near. 

At  a  pole  C  of  order  m,  the  function  h{z} 

=  (z-c)-P.(g-c)  =  --A^+       ^       +...  +  ^  +  P^z-c). 

(Z  —  C)"        {Z  —  C)"*^*  Z  —  C 

The  importance  of  this  expression  lies  in  the  division  of  h{z) 
into  a  purely  algebraic  part 

^1    _-| L     ^ 


which  accounts  for  the  polar  discontinuity,  and  into  a  function  holo- 
morphic at  c. 

§  145.  Theorem.  A  function  h(z)  which  has,  within  a  region  r 
in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  a  finite  number  of  poles,  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  sum  of  a  rational  fraction  and  a  function  holomorphic 
throughout  r. 

For  let  h{z)  have,  within  r,  v  poles  Cu  C2,--,c„  of  orders 
mi,  m^,  ••• ,  my.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ci, 

where  hi{z)  is  not  infinite  at  Cj,  but  is  infinite  at  Cj,  Cg,  •••,  c„  with 
orders  m^  m^  ••• .     As  before,  it  can  be  proved  that 

where  h2{z)  is  not  infinite  at  c^  Cj,  but  is  infinite  at  (jg,  C4,«--,  c^ 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  arrive  finally  at  a  function  hy{z)  which 
is  holomorphic  throughout  T.     Hence 
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h(z)  = ^'- -f- -^ ^...^Abl. 

(Z  — Ci)*i        (2  — Ci)"!"^  Z  —  Ci 

•^1  I  ^i  II      ^mt 


+  a  function  which  is  holomorphic  throughout  T. 

Theorem,  If  g{z)  be  holomorphic  throughout  the  finite  part  of 
the  plane,  with  a  pole  at  oo  of  order  m,  it  must  be  an  integral 
polynomial  of  degree  m  in  z. 

For  the  one-valued  function  g[  —  ]  is  holomorphic  everywhere 
except  at  the  origin,  where  it  has  a  pole  of  order  m.     It  must  be  of 

the  form  ?^  +  ?^i^. ...  4.«i-l_^(«)  ; 

but  <^(2)  has  no  singularity  in  the  plane,  and  reduces  to  a  constant 
\  Oo  (§  140)  ;  hence 

g(z)  =  Oo  -f-  ai«  +  a^  -f-  •••  -f-a^«*. 

Theorem.  If  a  function  h{z)  have  no  infinities  in  the  plane 
other  than  a  finite  number  of  poles,  it  must  be  a  rational  fraction. 

For  ^(2)  =  a  rational  fraction  -f  a  f\inction  which  is  holomorphic 
throughout  the  plane  =  a  national  fraction  +  a  constant. 

^  Theoi'em.    Two  meromorphic  functions  h{z)  and  ^i(«),  which 

,  have  the  same  zeros  and  the  same  infinities,  with  the  same  or- 

ders of  multiplicity,  are  in  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.  For 
hi(z)/h(z)  can  be  infinite  at  no  places  other  than  the  infinities  of 
the  numerator  and  the  zeros  of  the  denominator ;  but,  by  hypothesis, 
each  infinity  of  the  numerator  is  neutralized  by  an  infinity  of  the 
\  denominator,  and  each  zero  of  the  denominator  by  a  zero  of  the 

numerator.  Hence  hi(z)/h(z)  is  holomorphic  throughout  the  plane, 
and  must  be  a  constant. 

Residues. 

^  §  146.  Let  c  be  an  isolated  singular  point  of  a  one-valued  function 

f(z) ;  the  function  can,  as  has  been  said,  be  expanded  in  positive 
and  negative  powers  of  2:  —  c,  when  z  is  near  c,  by  means  of  Laurent's 
theorem.     If  we  integrate  round  c,  the  integral  of  each  term  is  zero. 
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excepting  the  term  in •    Let  the  coefficient  of  this  term  be  a  ; 

z  —  c 

therefore  I  f(z)  dz  =  2  via, 

•/(c) 

The  coefficient  a  is  called  (after  Cauchy)  the  residue  of  f(z)  at  the 
point  c. 

The  integral  being  taken  in  the  positive  direction  with  regard  to 
c,  we  have  in  the  case  when  c  is  oo 


r  f{z)dz  =  -2iria', 


where  a'  is  the  coefficient  of  -  in  the  expansion  at  oo.     There  is 

z 

accordingly  a  residue  at  oo  when  it  is  a  regular  point,  while  at  other 
regular  points  of  the  function  the  residue  is  zero ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  residue  belongs  to  the  integral  rather  than  to  the  function. 
If  lim  (z  —  c)f{z)  be  finite,  this  limit  is  the   residue  at  c,  and  if 

M=e 

lim  zf{z)  be  finite,  this  limit,  with  sign  changed,  is  the  residue 


at  00. 

If  we  cannot  apply  Laurent's  theorem  at  a  point  c,  as  may  happen 
when  c  belongs  to  a  cluster  of  essential  singularities,  we  may  draw  a 
contour  C  including  the  cluster,  and  define  the  residue  as 


tiSo^^"^'^ 


It  is  evident,  by  differentiation,  that  the  only  infinities  of  h'(z)y 
in  r,  are  poles  of  orders  lUi  +  1,  •••,  m„  -|- 1,  at  Ci,  •••,  c„. 

Cauchy's  theorem  (§  135)  may  now  be  stated  as  follows :  If  a 
function  f{z)  be  holomorphic  in  a  region  F,  bounded  by  a  simple 
contour  C,  except  at  isolated  singular  points  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  c^  and  if  the 
residues  at  these  points  be  ai,  Og,  •••,  a^  then 


X 


f{z)dz    =2^iSa,c« 


For  (f{^)dz    =2  f   f(z)dz, 

and  I     f(z)  dz  =  2  itia^. 

The  theorem  is  true  for  both  the  regions  into  which  C  divides 
the  plane,  if  the  conditions  apply  to  both.     Therefore,  for  a  func- 
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tion  holomorphic  over  the  whole  plane,  except  at  isolated  singular 
points,  the  sum  of  the  residues  is  zero ;  the  residue  at  infinity  being 
included. 

Example,  Verify  that  the  sum  of  the  residues  is  zero  in  the 
cases :  — 

[z  —  a)  (2  —  0)  {z  —  c) 

When  h(z)  has  a  pole  of  order  m  at  c,  g{z)D  log  h{z)  has  a  residue 
—  mg{c)  ;  g{z)  being  any  function  holomorphic  in  r,  which  does  not 

vanish  at  c,  and  D  standing  for  —  • 

dz 

For  h(z)  =  (2  -  c)-Po(2  -c),  g(z)==  g{c)  +  Pi(2;  -  c) , 

and  therefore  g(z)D  log h{z)  =  -  -^^  +  P{z  -  c). 

z  —  c 

Similarly  at  a  zero  c'  of  order  m'  the  residue  of  g{z)D\ogh(z)  is 
m*g{c').  Therefore,  if  C  be  any  simple  contour  lying  in  r,  we  have, 
by  the  preceding  theorem, 

fg{z)D  log  h(z)  =  2  iri'S,m'g{&)  -  2  iriXmg(c) , 

the  summations  being  for  all  zeros  and  poles  of  h{z)  which  lie  in  C. 
The  theorem  is  equally  true  if  g{z)  vanish  at  any  of  the  points 
c  or  c'. 

Corollary,  If  /m'  be  the  number  of  zeros,  and  fi  the  number  of 
poles,  within  a  region  F  bounded  by  a  contour  (7, 


2 

provided  a  zero  of  order  m'  is  counted  as  m'  zeros  and  a  pole  of 
order  m  as  m  poles. 

Example,     Show  from  this  formula  that  the  number  of  zeros  of 
the  integral  polynomial  2"  -f-  ai^~^  -|-  a^""'^  -f  •••  +  a„  is  n. 

Essential  Singularities,* 

§  147.     If  Oo  +  aiZ  H-  a^^  +  •••  be  a  series  whose  circle  of  conver- 
gence is  infinitely  great,  the  series 

Oo  +  a,/z  -f  ai/3^  +  V^  +  ••• 

*  See  S  99. 
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will  represent  a  function  which  is  holomorphic  throughout  the  plane, 
except  at  the  point  0.  The  singularity  at  this  exceptional  point  is 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  at  a  pole,  or,  to  state  the 
matter  in  another  way,  the  behaviour  of 

Oo  -f  a^jz  -f  a^l^  -h  a^l^  -f  •••to  oo, 

at  2  =  0,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 

aoH-ai/2;H ha»A^ 

at  the  same  point.  Consider  the  function  e^'.  This  function  is 
holomorphic  throughout  the  plane,  the  point  2;  =  0  excepted,  and 

=  1  +  1/2  + 1/2 ! «» + 1/3 !  2*  4-  •  •  •. 

If  z  be  near  the  origin,  we  may  put  z  =  />e^,  where  p  is  small. 
The  function  6^'  becomes  e~'^/^  x  e~"*°*/p,  and  the  absolute  value  of 
giA  —  gcos^/p^  The  value  of  ^^^h  depends  upon  the  direction  6  in 
which  z  approaches  the  origin.  If  cos^  be  negative,  e**'^/f>  =  0 
when  p  =  0;  if  cos^  be  positive,  €~*^/''=x,  when  /j  =  0;  if  cos  tf 
be  zero,  e®°'^/.'  =  1.  There  is  also  indetermination  as  regards  the 
amplitude  —  sin  d/p.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  e^^'  takes  an  arbitrarily 
prescribed  value  a  +  i/3  at  infinitely  many  points  within  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  at  the  origin,  no  matter  how  small  the  radius  may 
be ;  for  the  equation 

gives  1/2  =  log  c  -I-  i(v  4-  2  witt),  where  m  is  any  integer  5 

or  jc  +  ty  =  l/(-4  -h  iJB),  where  A  =  log  c,  JB  =  v -H  2mir. 

Thus        X  =  ^/(^«-|-B2),  y  =  -  ^/(^^  ^  ^). 

that  is,  the  absolute  values  of  x  and  y  can,  by  varying  m,  be  made 
to  take  infinitely  many  values  less  than  assigned  positive  quantities, 
however  small.  The  argument  fails  when  -4  =  oo ;  that  is,  when 
c  =  0  or  c  =  oo. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  function  l/sin(l/2).  At  a  point 
z  =  l/mir,  where  m  is  an  integer,  the  function  has  a  polar  infinity, 
for  the  reciprocal  function  sin  l/«  vanishes.  This  is  true  however 
large  the  integer  m  may  be ;  therefore,  however  small  be  the  radius 
of  a  circle,  centre  0,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  an  integer  /m  such 
that  for  m  =  /jt,  and  for  all  greater  integers,  l/mTr  is  less  than  the 
radius  of  the  circle.  Thus  1/sin  I/2  has  infinitely  many  poles 
accumulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2  =  0,  and  the  function  cannot 
be  expanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2  =  0. 
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The  singularity  of  the  many-valued  function  log  2;  at  z  =  0  is  of 
a  different  nature.  Within  the  circle  \z\=p,  the  absolute  value 
of  log  z  >  log  py  and  therefore  log  z  cannot  take  all  assigned  values 
within  the  circle.  The  origin  is  here  a  branch-point  at  which 
infinitely  many  branches  unite. 

§  148.  A  point  c  is  a  pole  or  ordinary  singularity  of  the  one- valued 
function,  when  we  can  transform  the  function  by  multiplying  by  a 
power  of  z  —c,  into  one  which  presents  no  singularity  at  z  =  c; 
otherwise  z  =  c  is  an  essential  singularity.  In  the  reciprocal  of  a  one- 
valued  function  /(«),  poles  become  zeros,  but  essential  singularities 
remain  essential  singularities.  When  a  function  has  infinitely  many 
polar  and  essential  singularities  scattered  over  the  whole  plane,  a 
complication  may  arise  by  the  presence  of  infinite  accumulations  of 
these  singularities  at  special  points  of  the  plane.  This  case  has 
received  treatment  in  some  important  memoirs  (notably  that  of 
Mittag-Leffler,  Acta  Math.,  t.  iv.),  but  the  simpler  case  is  that  in 
which  the  places  of  discontinuity  in  the^niYe  part  of  the  plane  are 
isolated.     It  is  this  latter  case  which  we  shall  consider. 

Transcendental  functions  can  be  classified  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  essential  singularities.  Those  with  a  finite  number  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  rational  functions  than  those  with  an  infinite 
number.  After  Weierstrass,  we  use  the  notation  G{z)  to  denote  an 
integral  transcendental  function  (see  Ch.  iii.,  §  99).  We  have  used 
g{z)  for  functions  holomorphic  over  the  finite  plane,  or  a  region  of 
it;  while  0(z)  is  reserved  for  functions  holomorphic  throughout  the 

finite  part  of  the  plane.     We  shall  understand  by   Gl j  the 

Kz  —  cJ 

(1  CL 

function   defined  by  the  series  — —-{ ^— Tii  +  "-   to  00,  where 

2;  — c      (2  — c)* 

QiZ  -f-  as2^-f-«««  defines  an  integral  transcendental  function. 

A  theorem  of  Weierstrass^ s.  A  one-valued  function  f(z)  which 
has  only  polar  discontinuities  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  and 
which  has  a  single  essential  singularity  at  00,  can  be  represented  as 
the  quotient  of  two  integral  functions. 

The  number  of  polar  infinities  may  be  infinitely  great,  but  only 
a  finite  number  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane.  Let  the  poles  be  of  orders  rrii,  m^  •••  at  points 
C],  C21  ***;  such  that 

If  a  function  Oi(z)  could  be  constructed  with  zeros  of  orders  m„ 
m,,  •••  at  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  the  functions  Gi(z)  'f(z)  would  be  finite  for  all 
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finite  values  of  z,  and  would  therefore  be  an  integral  function 
0^(z),  say.     Hence  /(z)  =  ^^.     That  the  function   Gy{z)    can 

always  be  constructed  will  be  proved  presently.    In  the  special  case 

-I 
when  2  —  is  a  convergent  series,  Weierstrass  has  given  the  follow- 

ing  very  simple  proof :  — 

Write,  tentatively, 

Oi{z)  =  (2  —  Ci)*!  {z  —  C2)"'«(«  —  Cj)**  ••• ; 

then  _^ii?I=n/'l^^r\ 

This  product  converges  when  IIj     ""  "^  )  converges,  where  -Sf  is  the 

greatest  of  the  quantities  m.    This  second  product  converges  with 
j^fz-CK_\    ^Yi^^  i3    ^.^j^    ii(ij^lz:<\  or  with  2-^^=^.     But 

Vo  —  Cj  \  Zq  —  cJ  Zq  —  Cj, 

2 ^  -11 

2 —  converges  when   2—  • 7—  converges,  and  therefore 

2o  —  Ca  Ca     1  —  2Jo/ca 

also  when  2—  converges ;  for,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  terms, 


1^^ 


Ca 

will  always  be  less  than  some  fixed  finite  number. 

§  149.    Statement  of  the  theorems  of  Weierstrass  and  Mittag-Leffler. 

I.  Factors.  This  example  suggests  the  problem :  to  represent 
as  an  infinite  product  any  function  which  is  holomorphic  throughout 
the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  and  has  infinitely  many  zeros,  of  which 
only  a  finite  number  lie  within  any  finite  distance  from  the  origin. 
This  problem  has  been  completely  solved  by  Weierstrass,  who  has 
proved  that  such  a  holomorphic  function  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form 

where  Ci,  C2,  C3,  •••  are  the  zeros  of  0{z)  arranged  in  ascending  order 
of  absolute  value,  and 

J  s 


.    i 
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The  simplest  special  case  of  Weierstrass's  theorem  is  offered  by 
the  integral  polynomial  of  degree  n,  which  can  be  represented  as  the 
product  of  n  simple  factors.  Another  example,  which  will  be  proved 
later,  is  afforded  by  the  formula 

sinir»  =  ir2n'(  1 )e*. 

—  \       V 

II.    Partial  fractions.    We  know  that  any  algebraic  fraction  of 
the  form  ^^^ "^  ^^^ —  +  *••  +  «,>  ^^^  ^^  converted  into  partial  frac- 

tions,  and  also  that  any  meromorphic  function  /i(2),  with  a  finite 

number  of  poles  at  Cu  Cj,  •••,  c^  in  a  region  F,  =  2«-B[ Wa 

1       \z  —  cj 

function  g{z)  which  is  holomorphic  throughout  F,  where  R( j 

represents  an  integral  polynomial  in  1/(2  — c).  This  theorem  is 
capable  of  great  extension.  Mittag-Lefiier  has  shown  that  a  one- 
valued  function  can  be  constructed  w^ith  infinitely  many  polar  or 
essential  singularities  of  assigned  characters  at  places  Ci,  c^  Cg,  •••, 

such  that  I  <^i  I  S  j  <^  '  =  !  ^3  i  '"J  -^  1  c„  I  =  00, 

and  that  the  analytic  expression  for  the  function  is 

In  this  theorem  the  number  of  discontinuities  is  infinite  in  the 
whole  plane,  but  finite  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane.  Weierstrass 
in  a  brilliant  memoir  (Zur  Theorie  der  eindeutigen  analytischen 
Functionen)  proved  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the  special  case 
of  a  finite  number  of  singularities. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  Weierstrass's  and  Mittag-Leffler's  Theorems 

that,  when  c,  is  a  pole,  the  series  OJ j  ends  after  a  finite  num- 

ber  of  terms,  whereas,  when  c^  is  an  essential  singularity,  the  series 
is  infinite  but  convergent  throughout  every  region  of  the  plane  which 

excludes  the  c^'s,  and  G^  ( ]  expresses  a  transcendental  function. 

Further  it  must  be  understood  that  the  points  c^  c^  •••,  in  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane  are  at  finite  distances  apart,  so  that  oo  is  the  only 
limiting  point  of  the  infinite  system  q,  c^  •••. 


*  The  conditions  for  convergence  may  or  may  not  require  that  t  shall  be  constant.  Lagnerre 
suggested  a  classification  of  integral  functions  based  on  this  theorem.  When  t  is  constant  he 
called  G{,z)  a  function  of  '  genre '  «.  According  to  this  definition  sin  «  is  of  '  genre '  1.  Herroite, 
Oonrs  d*  Analyse. 
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Proof  of  MiUag-Leffler^B  Tlieorem. 

§  150.    We  have  to  construct  a  one-valued  function  f(z)  which 
has  for  its  singular  points  c^  c^,  C29  "•,  and  is  discontinuous  at  these 

points  like  G^«f— ^\  ('«=1>  2,  3,  ...)•     Expand  oJ-^\  by 

Maclaurin's  theorem,  in  the  form 

«o.«+  ai,«2;  +  o^K^  4----  +  a,sic2^+  A,=/^(z)  +  A,»,  say, 

the  circle  of  convergence  extending  as  far  as  c«.  For  a  given  value 
of  z  we  can,  by  taking  p  large  enough,  make  the  remainder  A,  as 
small  as  we  please.  Let  ci,  cj,  •••,€»,•••  be  positive  quantities  forming 
a  convergent  series,  and  let  p  be  taken  so  great  that 

I  ^/^IT^)  - /<  (^)  I  =  I  ^>  I  <  «-«'  ^^^^^  I « I  <  I  c«  |. 
Consider  now  the  series 


'^H^)-'^'^'^ 


Whatever  finite  value  |  z  \  may  have,  there  is  a  finite  number  of 
singular  points  c^  which  are  less  than  z  in  absolute  value,  and  an 
infinite  number  which  are  greater  than  z  in  absolute  value.  Suppose 
c«  to  be  the  first  singular  point,  such  that  |  sj  |  <  |  c^  |. 

The  first  n  —  1  terms  of  the  series 


r^^)--^'^'^ 


form  a  finite  series  with  a  finite  sum.  Eemoving  these  terms,  we 
have  a  series  whose  terms  are  less  than 

€n  +  €fi+i  +••• }  ^OJ*  3-11  values  of  I  2  I  <  I  c^  I, 

since,  if  |  2  |  ^ !  c«  |,  it  must,  a  fortiori,  <  \  c^^i  |,  etc. 

The  series  c^  +  c^+i-hc^+2  4-*"  being,  by  hypothesis,  convergent, 
so  is  the  series 

2|G.f-^V/-(^)|, 

proving  that  S  OJ j-^Ai^)  is  an  unconditionally  and  uni- 
formly convergent  series,  when  z  is  not  situated  at  one  of  the 
points  c. 

Now  in  a  part  of  the  plane  which  contains  only  the  singular 

point  c«  we  have  assumed  that  f{z)  =  GJ )+  a  function  which 

is  holomorphic  in  the  domain  of  c«.     Hence,  by  subtracting  the 
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function  GJ )  from  f(z),  we  render  the  point  c^c  an  ordinary 

\Z  —  CkJ  /     1     \ 

point.     Instead  of  subtracting  GJ j,  subtract 

the  point  c«  is  equally  an  ordinary  point.    Hence 

is  a  function  G{z),  free  from  singular  points  in  the  finite  part  of 
the  plane.  We  have,  then,  the  general  expression  for  evefry  one- 
valued  function  with  isolated  singularities ;  namely, 

f{z)  =  0(z)  + 1  \o,(-^yf^^z)\ 

This  theorem  of  Mittag-Leffler's  has  been  stated  in  the  following 
form  by  Casorati  (Aggiunte  a  recenti  lavori  dei  Sig*  Weierstrass  e 
Mittag-Leffler.     Annali  di  Matematica,  serie  ii.,  t.  x.):  — 

Given  a  series  of  functions  of  z,  which  are  finitely  or  infinitely 
many-valued,  let  one  value  be  selected  for  each  when  z  takes  a  given 
initial  value  2^,  and  when  z  describes  a  path  let  the  function-values 
at  a  neighbouring  point  to  2o  on  the  25-path  be  those  which  succeed, 
by  the  law  of  continuity,  those  already  selected.  In  this  way  we 
single  out  an  infinite  series  of  branches  <^i(i2),  <^s(^)}  ***•  Suppose 
that  these  branches  can  be  represented  by  integral  series  in  2,  with 
radii  of  convergence  pu  f>27  ps)  **-  such  that 

Pi  =  Pa=P8**">  -^Pn  =  <»; 
then,  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  integral  polynomials, 

/l(2?),/2(2),-, 

the  series  S  (<^«  (2;)  — /t  {z)  ) 

can  be  made  unconditionally  and  uniformly  convergent  throughout 
every  part  of  the  plane  from  which  the  singular  points  of  <^i(«), 
^(2;),  •••,  are  excluded. 

Proof  of  Weierstrass^ 8  Factor-Theorem. 

§  161.  Let  Ci,  c^  Cj,  •••,  differ  from  one  another  by  finite 
amounts,  and  let 
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also  let  (?« (z)  =  log  fl  -  -\ 

where  that  branch  is  selected  which 


•  •  • 


Ck        ^^k         ^  C 


3 

K 


} 


a  series  whose  radius  of  convergeDce  is  |  c«  | .    Then,  by  Mittag- 
Leffler's  Theorem, 


x(.)=i{log(l-l)-/,(.)} 


can  be  made  to  converge  unconditionally  and  uniformly  throughout 
every  part  of  the  plane  which  contains  none  of  the  points  Ci, 
c„  Pa,"'.  This  series  will  represent  a  branch  of  a  many-valued 
function  of  z,  for  when  z  describes  positively  a  closed  contour 
round  several  of  the  points  c^,  each  of  the  corresponding  terms 
increases  by  2iri.  As  the  various  branches  of  x{^)  differ  merely 
by  multiples  of  2  iri,  ex^'J  must  be  one-valued. 


Hence  O  (z)  =  ex(*)  =  n  /"l  -  -^e-^^^'^ 


is  a  one-valued  integral  transcendental  function,  which  vanishes 
exclusively  at  the  points  Ci,  C2,  •••.  In  this  way  we  have  formed  a 
product  which  is  unconditionally  and  uniformly  convergent,  and 

whose  factors  [1 \e-^K['\  called  by  Weierstrass  'primary  factors,' 

vanish  at  the  assigned  points  Ci,  Cj,  •••  [Casorati,  loc.  cit.]. 

To  complete  the  discussion  let  us  consider  a  mode  of  construction 
of  the  functions  /*(«),  (*c  =  1,  2,  •••).  The  problem  is  to  determine 
integral  polynomials /^(s;)  such  that 


D\ogG{z)=^:s[^-Mz)] 


shall  be  unconditionally  and  uniformly  convergent.    We  have 
where  /,_.(«)=! +±  +  ^  +  ...  +  ?!^. 

Cm  Or  C*  Ok. 


Thus  2 1  -^  +U  .(«)}=  S      /•       , 
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and  the  problem  will  be  solved  if  this  latter  series  be  convergent. 

This  will  be  the  case  for  b.  fixed  value  of  a,  if  2——^  be  absolutely  con- 

vergent.  For  many  distributions  of  the  points  c«  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  fixed  value  for  a  which  will  make  the  series  absolutely  con- 
vergent. That  there  are  distributions  for  which  s  must  depend  upon 
Kf  is  shown  by  the  series 

1  1 


+ 


+ 


(log  3)-^^      (log  4)'+^ 

which  is  divergent,  however  great  8  may  be.  Let  us,  then,  suppose 
8  a  function  of  k  ;  as,  for  instance,  s  =  k  —  1.  The  series  of  abso- 
lute values  is  now 


1 


z^ 


-1 


c/ 


-1 


(^-^0 


and  the  ratio  of  the  (k  +  l)th  to  the  xth  term  is 


»c/ 


-1 


'«+!« 


z  —  c. 


z—c 


K+l 


which  is  evidently  zero  when  k  =  ao .     Thus  the  series  is  conver- 


gent.     That  the  convergence  of  2 


««-! 


1  c^^-^z  —  c^) 


is  uniform  through- 


out every  part  of  the  plane,  which  excludes  the  points  c,  is  evident 
from  the  consideration  that,  for  each  finite  value  of  z,  the  series  can 
be  decomposed  into  two  parts. 


n 

2 


.K-l 


00 

2 


fK+l 


1    C/~^(2;-0'      n+lC^''-\z-C^)' 

such  that  n  is  finite  and  z  <  |  c„+i  I.  For  all  values  of  z  within  a 
region  of  the  af-plane,  which  contains  none  of  the  points  c«,  the  lat- 
ter series  is  convergent  and  expressible  as  an  integral  series,  and 
the  former  series  consists  merely  of  a  finite  number  of  terms. 

Now  that  a  satisfactory  form  has  been  found  for/t,,(2;),  namely, 


1       z       z^ 

^K        Cie  Cic 


+ 


n  lC-1 


we  write 


D log 0{z) -  2  {  -^  +/...(«)  }  =  0,'(z), 


where  Oq{z)  is  holomorphic  throughout  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
Multiply  by  dz  and  integrate ;  the  resulting  equation  is 


|Q.e.p<,.(.,n{(t-i)»p(l 
where  Go(0)  =  0. 


+ 


2c » 


+  •*•  + 
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The  reader  should  notice  that  the  expression  for  a  holomorphic 
function  as  an  infinite  product  is  fully  determined,  save  as  to  an  expo- 
nential factor  which  nowhere  vanishes.  Also  that  when  r  of  the 
numbers  c  are  equal,  the  corresponding  primary  factor  must  be 
raised  to  the  exponent  r,  and  that  when  r  of  the  numbers  c  =  0,  the 

preceding  reasoning  applies  to  the  function  — ^,  so  that  G{z)  now 

contains  a  factor  2f. 

§  152.    An  example  of  the  factor-theorem. 

Let  Q(z)  =  simrz/irz.  The  zeros  of  0{z),  namely  «=±1,  ±2, 
•••,  are  distributed  so  that  the  series 

-f- — ;  H 4-"*  is  divergent, 


^""^  ^^'^yh^^lh''^"'  convergent 


+• 


Hence  8  =  1,  and 

0(z)  =  n(l  -  z/c^)e'^'^  =  n'(l  -  «/n)e'/*, 

—00 

the  accent  signifying  that  n=:0  is  omitted.  By  combining  each 
term  {l—z/n)e'^''  with  the  corresponding  term  (l  +  a;/n)e~'/*,  we 
get 

Q{z)  =n(l-2Vn*), 

or  sin  nz  =  irz{l  -  z^/l')  (1  -  2*/2«)  (1  -  2^/3')  - , 

or  sin  2    =2(1 -22/7r*)(l-2V2V)(l-iK«/3V).... 

The  presence  of  the  exponential  in  the  primary  factor  ensures 
the   unconditional   convergence    of   the    product.      The   value   of 

n 

n(l  —  z/k)  depends  upon  the  ratio  n/m,  when  n,  m  tend  to  oo.* 

An  Example  of  Mittag-Leffler^s  Tneorem.^ 

The  series  S (n  =  0,  ±1,  ±2,  •••)  is  divergent,  but  if  by 

z  —  mr 

S'  we  denote  that  n  =  0  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  summation, 

2'{— ^+^1  =  2'-^-^ T 

KZ  —  nir      nir  )  nTr(2;  — Wtt) 

♦  Cay  ley,  Collected  Works,  t  I.,  p.  156. 

t  See  M.  De  Pretle,  Bulletin  de  la  Booi^t^  MRtb^matlquei  t.  zvi. ;  also  Hermite**  Court 
d' Analyse. 
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is  convergent.  Hence  cot  z  —  1/z  —  X'z/nir{z  —  nn)  =  a  holomorphic 
function  0(z),  If  it  can  be  proved  that  0(z)  does  not  become  infinite 
as  1 2;  I  tends  to  the  limit  00,  G{z)  must  reduce  to  a  constant  (§  140). 

(i.)  Let  z  =  x-{- iy,  where  y^O.     In  the  expression 

cot  a;  cot  ly -^  1         1  ^f     \   z 

'  ^J^  cot  x-\- cot  iy       x-\-iy     ^iiir(«  — nir) 

'"  ^  y  '       '    ' '    ' 

'  ftte  'nrst  two  terms  do  not  tend  to  00  with  2,  and  the  third  term  is 
finite. 

(ii.)  Let  y  =  0.  The  first  term  is  infinite  only  when  x^mv 
(m  an  integer),  the  second  term  is  infinite  only  when  a?  =  0,  while 
the  third  term  tends  to  00  only  for  values  of  x  which  tend  to 
wiir.  To  examine  the  behaviour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mir,  write 
x  =  x*  +  mir.    The  limit  of  the  function 

cot(x'-hm7r)  -  ?!jil?^  is  -  -i,  when  x'  =0. 

ITlTrX  mw 

1  X 

This  shows  that  cot  x 2' r  is  finite  for  every 

value  of  X.  "        "'(*  -  **'> 

(iii.)  By  combining  (i.)  and  (ii.)  we  see  that  0(z)  is  finite 
throughout  the  plane  and  reduces  to  a  constant.     That  this  constant 


=  0  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  cot  2  —  l/z—1' 

changes  sign  with  z.  ^"^  ^^  "" '''') 


z 


Hence       cot  z  =  1/z  -h  2' 

-00  utt  (z  —  riir) 

Examples,    Prove  that 

csc«  =  ~-f  (-l)"i'         ^ 


z                  -r>7i7r(z—  mr) 
taxiz=1 — — ? -,  r  =  ±  1,  ±3,  ±5,.... 

sec«  =  l4-2i*^^ — —? — -,  r=±l,  ±3,  ±5,.... 

§  153.  Tlieorem.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  essential  singu- 
larity c,  a  one-valued  function  approaches,  as  nearly  as  we  please, 
every  arbitrarily  given  magnitude  (Weierstrass). 
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Let  A  be  any  arbitrarily  assigned  magnitude.  We  have  to  prove 
that  within  any  circle,  however  small,  round  c  as  centre,  there  must 
be  infinitely  many  points  such  that  the  value  of  the  function  at  each 
of  these  differs  from  A  by  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  please.  If 
infinitely  many  roots  of  the  equation  f{z)  =  A  lie  within  the  circle, 
the  theorem  is  clearly  true.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  roots 
be  finite,  describe  round  c,  as  a  centre,  a  circle  G  in  which  f{z)  is 

nowhere  =  A,    The  function has  an  essential  singularity 

f{z)  -  ^ 

at  2  =  c,  and  no  pole  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c.     Hence  we  may  use 

Laurent's  theorem : 

=  P{z-c)  +  P\\/{z-c)l 


/(^)  -  ^ 


throughout  the  interior  of  (7,  the  point  c  exclusive.  The  second 
series  converges  throughout  the  plane.  Writing  !/(«  — c)  =  ar,  the 
second  series  becomes  an  integral  series  P{x)  convergent  for  every 
point  within  a  circle  of  radius  R  concentric  with  C.  But,  however 
great  R  may  be,  there  are  points  outside  C,  at  which  the  absolute 
value  is  greater  than  an  arbitrarily  assigned  value.  Let  x  be  such 
a  point ;  to  it  corresponds  a  point  z^c-^-  1/x,  arbitrarily  close  to  c, 
at  which  the  series  is  greater,  in  absolute  value,  than  any  assigned 
quantity.  Consequently  f{z)  has  values  which  differ  arbitrarily 
little  from  A.     See  Picard^s  Cours  d' Analyse.  i 

Picard  has  further  shown  that,  as  in  the  case  of  e*  (§  147),  near 
an  essential  singularity  of  a  one-valued  function  there  are  infinitely 
many  points  at  which  the  function  is  exactly  equal  to  A,  except 
possibly  for  two  values  of  A.  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  Ixxxix.,  p.  745; 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  Math.,  18S0. 

The  first  theorem  of  §  145  can  be  extended  to  any  one-valued 
functions.  If /i(2;),  fi{z)j  two  one- valued  functions  with  arbitrarily 
many  poles  and  essential  singularities,  coincide  in  value  along  a  line 
L  of  length  not  infinitely  small,  they  must  be  identically  equal. 

For  /i(2)--/2(2),  =</>(2),  is  zero  along  L.  Let  C  be  a  closed 
curve  which  does  not  include  a  discontinuity  offi(z),  /^{z),  but  does 
include  a  portion  Li  of  L,  Within  C,  <t>{z)  is  holomorphic;  but  it 
=  0  along  Li,  therefore  it  must  =  0  throughout  the  interior  of  C 
Now  C  may  be  drawn  as  close  as  we  please  to  a  pole  Ci  of  fi{z)  or 
/a (2).  The  place  Ci  cannot  be  a  pole  of  4>{z)f  for  this  would  imply 
an  abrupt  change  in  value  from  0  to  oo.  Assume  Ci  to  be  an  essen- 
tial singularity  of  each  of  the  functions  fi(z)ffi(z).  All  the  points 
inside  C  and  close  to  Ci  make  </>(«)  =  0,  whereas,  near  Ci,  <f>(z)  should 
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be  completely  indeterminate.  It  follows  that  Ci  is  not  an  essential 
singularity  of  <^(«).  Hence  <^(2),  having  neither  poles  nor  essential 
singularities,  reduces  to  zero.  (This  proof  is  due  to  Picard.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  Hermite's  Cours  d* Analyse.) 

§  154.  An  n-valued  function  of  z,  which  has  in  the  finite  part 
of' the  plane  only  algebraic  singularities,  is  the  root  of  an  algebraic 
equation  whose  coefficients  are  meromorphic  functions  of  z. 

Let  Wi,  Wj,  •••,  M^»  be  the  71  branches.  In  the  preceding  chapter  it 
was  shown  that  near  any  finite  point  z  =  a  there  exists  for  each 
branch  an  expansion  of  the  form  P(z  —  a) */''/(«  —  a)^^  where  r  and 
and  X  are  positive  integers.  From  the  behaviour  of  a  cyclic  system 
at  an  algebraic  singularity  a  it  follows  that  if  /a  be  an  integer  the 
sum  of  the  /ith  powers  of  all  the  branches,  /S^,  is  unaltered  when 
z  describes  the  circle  (a) .  Therefore  S^  is  developable  in  the  form 
F{z  —  a)/{z—ay,  where  v  is  a  positive  integer;  that  is,  Sy,  is  a 
one-valued  function,  with  no  finite  singularities  except  poles ;  that 
is,  Sy,  is  meromorphic. 

In  the  equation 

(W  — tOl)(w  — tC7j)...(2(;  — w?„)=:0     ....    (L), 

the  coefficients  are  expressible  as  integral  functions  of 

^ny  (m=1>  2,  ...,n) 
and  are  therefore  also  meromorphic  functions  of  z. 

If  the  equation  in  w  be  irreducible,  a  closed  path  can  be  found 
which  leads  from  a  given  initial  branch  Wy  to  any  other  branch. 

For  if  it  be  possible  to  pass  from  xci  to  W2,  w^,  •••,i^icj  k  <  n,  and  to 
no  other  branch,  what  has  been  said  about  all  the  branches  applies 
to  the  system  Wi,  Wj,  •••,  w^,  and  we  have  an  equation 

(m?  —  Wi)-"{to  —  vj^)  =  0, 

with  meromorphic  coefficients.  That  is,  the  equation  of  degree  n 
admits  a  factor  of  the  same  form  but  of  degree  <  n,  and  is,  there- 
fore, reducible. 

If  the  number  of  singularities  be  finite,  and  if  2  =  00  be  also  an 
algebraic  singularity,  each  coefficient  in  the  equation  (i.)  has  a 
finite  number  of  poles,  and  is  (§  145)  a  rational  fraction.  In  this 
ease  w  is  an  algebraic  function  of  z. 
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§  155.     Applications  of  Cauchy^s  tJieorems  to  definite  integrals. 

(1)    Consider  j  e^dz/(V  +  2*),  where  a  and  b  are  real  and  posi- 
tive, and  let  the  contour  C  be  the  semicircle  and  diameter  of  Fig.  45; 

In  the  first  place, 
lina  (z  -  ib)€^/{V  +  r')  =  e'^/2  ib ; 

f  =  ne-^/b. 

Secondly, 

lim2;.€'"/<6-  +  2*)=0, 


since  |  e'*'  |=e~**',  a  quantity  finite  when  y^O. 

Therefore,  when  the  radius  of  the  semicircle  is  oo ,  the  integral 
along  it  is  zero.  There  remains  the  integral  along  the  real  axis, 
which  must  be  equal  to  the  integral  round  ib. 

Hence  r'e^dx/{b^  -f-  «*)  =  ^e"  -*/6, 

and^  on  separation  of  the  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

r*cos  axdx/{V  -f  Q?)  =ire-*/&, 

Xsin  axdx/(V  +  sc*)  =  0. 
(2)  Let       Ji=  Ce^dx/^i-^-e), 

where  a  is  real  and  0 < a<  1. 


Fig.  46 


*In  /,  the  path  of  integration  passei  tbrongh  tbe  pole  x  =  0  ot  the  Integrand.    In  Buch  a 
case  we  define  tbe  principal  value  of  the  integral  y/{z)dz  aa  tbe  limit  of 


r'A*)d*+t'Az)dz, 


where  o\  c"  are  the  points  in  which  the  path  of  integration  is  cnt  bya  small  circle  with  centre 
at  tbe  pole,  when  the  radios  of  tbe  circle  tends  to  Eero.  In  tbe  example,  /,  is  the  principal  yalae 
of  tbe  integral. 
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Let  the  contour  C  be  as  in  the  figure,  the  breadth  of  the  rec- 
tangle being  v,  and  the  length  oo .    The  integral 


X' 


since  the  pole  2  =  0  is  excluded  by  the  semicircle.  Over  the  paths 
from  p  to  q  and  from  —  g  to  — 1>  which  are  of  finite  length,  the 
integrand  vanishes,  and  therefore  the  integral  is  zero.  The  residue 
at  0  being  lim«e"/(l  —  e*)  or  —1,  the  integral  along  the  semicir- 

cle  =  iri.    From  qto  —  q,  z  =:  x -\- ni,  and  therefore  the  integral  is 


r 


er^^^dx/il  4.  e«)  or  -  e''**!^. 

Therefore   /, -h  iri  -  e***/!  =  0, 
or  /j  —  cos  ira  •  /i  =  0,  ir  —  sin  ira  •  /i  =  0, 

or  /i  =  IT  CSC  ira,   /^  =  ir  cot  -xra. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  we  write  the  last  result  in  the  form 


X 


dx  =  ir(cot  fl-a  —  cot  irb)^  0  <  6  <  1, 


1-e 

there  is  no  longer  a  pole  at  the  origin,  and  the  statement  is  not 
restricted  to  the  principal  value. 

If  we  write  c*  =  ^,  we  have 

pi— *(ft/(l  +  t)  —  Tr  CSC  Trtt, 

r*(r-i  —  i^"^)dt/{l  —  0  =  ^(cot  ira  —  cot  irb). 
(3)  In  order  to  make  the  function  log  P"^  one-valued,  we  draw 

Z  —  a 

a  line  from  a  to  )3,  and  regard  this  line  as  a  barrier  which  z  must  not 
cross.  Let  a  and  p  be  real,  and  let  a<p\  the  barrier  may  be 
drawn  along  the  real  axis.  Assign  a  real  value  of  the  logarithm 
to  a  point  x^  on  the  positive  side  of  the  barrier ;  then  at  any  point 
z  the  value  of  the  logarithm  is 

\P-z 

Z  —  a 

Consider  the  integral 

Jc\ff{z)  z—a 

where  ^^-^  is  a  rational  fraction  ;  for 
V(«) 


log 


—  I  (supplement  of  angle  azP), 
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simplicity  we  suppose  that  if  n  be  the  degree  of  ^(z),  that  of 
if>(z)  <n  —  ly  and  that  ^(z)  has  71  simple  zeros  s^b  ^ "*9^iu  none  of 
which  lie  on  the  barrier. 

Let  C  consist  of  the  two  sides  of  the  barrier  and  two  small 

circles  round  a  and  8,    Since  the  residue  at  2,  is     \^     ,  we  have 

r=2W2^1og^^'. 

Again,  the  residues  at  a  and  p  are  zero,  therefore   I  and   I  are  zero, 

•/(a)  ^iP) 

and  I  may  be  written 

where  f(x)  =  ^  log  ^— ^ 

^(sc)        a?  —  a 

or  X^(-^(^+)  -/(^-)  )^» 

or,  since  the  logarithm  loses  2  irt  in  passing  from  a;^  to  x^, 

•/a      ll/{X) 

Accordingly         C^^dx  =  2^^  log^^=^, 
^^         J  a   il,{x)  ^\z,)     ^z,-a 

the  formula  for  the  integration  of  the  rational  fraction  ^i^  . 

If  by  log    ""^,  we  mean  that  branch  which  is  real  when  z  is  real 

Z  —  a 

and  either  > p  or  < a,  log ^'~  "  =  log &I1^ _|_ ^^  and  the  formula 

Z  —  a  Z  —  a 

may  be  written 

for  2^  =  0. 

(4)  In  the  same  way,  if  f(z)  =  ^^  /'log  ^^Y. 

tl>(z)  \       Z-aJ 
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Ja     |/r(x)  a  — a  •/a     ^{X) 


and  therefore 

Ja.      ilf{x)       ^  X-a  ^      ^'{^r)l\     ^r-O,)  2,  -  a  ) 

Examples.     (1)  Prove  that  if  a  be  real  and  0  <  a  <  1, 

I    sin  axdx/x  =  ir/2. 

\og-^ >  taken  over  the  circle  | «  |  =  1, 

log  COS  $d0  =  —  IT  log  2/2. 

(3)  fiog^-^f=ifiog^: 

•/a  iC — a   X  \        ay 

where  a,  p  are  real  and  positive,  and  a<p. 

§  156.  Differential  equations.  The  following  paragraphs  give  a 
succinct  account  of  a  method,  due  to  Cauchy,  of  proving  the  existence 
of  integrals  of  differential  equations.  The  mode  of  presentation 
is  taken  from  Briot  and  Bouquet's  Traits  des  Fonctions  Elliptiques, 
second  edition,  1875  (Livre  V.,  Fonctions  d^finies  par  des  Equations 
Diff^rentielles). 

It  was  proved  in  §  143  that,  when  4>{Zi,  z^)  is  holomorphic  in  the 
regions  Fi,  F,  bounded  by  Ci,  Cj,  each  partial  differential  quotient  can 
be  expressed  as  a  definite  integral.  Let  <f>{Zj  w)  be  a  function  of  the 
two  variables  z,  to,  which  is  holomorphic  in  two  circular  regions  F, 
Fj,  of  radii  p,  pi ;  here  z,  w  are  regarded  as  independent  variables. 

The   value   of   — j\'  ^^^  at  Zn,  Wq  (the  centres  of  the  two  circles) 

is  riven  bv       ^i-^lJ^lLC     C         <^(^,  ^^)<f^dw 
^  ^        Bzo'BiOo'      (2  wiyJci  Jc2  {z  -  z^y^\w  -  Wo)'+'* 

Write  2  —  2Jo  =  pe<*,   w  —  Wq  =  pi^^h  ^^^^ 
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and 


^+'4> 


<  r!  «!-^,  where  fi  is  the  greatest  absolute  value  of 


<l>(z,  w)  for  the  regions  r,  Fi.      For  purposes  of  comparison  we  shall 
need  another  function, 


^(w,z)  = 


the  partial  differential  quotient  at  Zo,  Wq  is 


8r+.^ 


^rT  i»T-JfL 


=zri  81 


PPl 


a  quantity  which  is  real  and  positive ;  and  therefore 


< 


Sr+.^ 


(1) 


This  inequality  plays  an  important  part  in  what  follows.     Let 
us  now  consider  the  differential  equation 

dw/dz=  4i{wj  z)y 

where  <^  is  the  function  discussed  above.  Suppose  that,  when  z  =  Zq, 
a  value  of  w  is  w© ;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  generality  if  we  write 
Zq  =  0,  t(7o  =  0,  for  this  merely  amounts  to  a  change  of  both  origins. 
We  have  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  solution  w  =  Pi(z), 

Write  tentatively  w  =  Pi(z)f  so  that  w  =  0  when  «  =  0.    The  coeffi-  • 

cients  in  Pi{z)  must  be  the  values  of  dw/dz,  — d^w/ds?,  —  c^/cfo*,  ••• , 

when  2  =  0  and  to  =  0.  We  have  for  their  determination  a  system 
of  equations  which  are  free  from  negative  terms, 


w 


t  


<^, 


w 


It  


w 


=  <f>i  +  w'4>^ 


fff 


J  J 


(2), 


where  <^i  =  8<^/82j,  <^j  =  S<^/8m?,  i>„-h^'4>/^hif. 

The  series  which  is  obtained  in  this  way,  namely, 

has,  so  far,  merely  formal  significance  as  an  integral.  For  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  it  converges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (0,  0),  or 
that  it  actually  satisfies  the  differential  equation.  It  will  be  sufii- 
cient  if  we  show  that  the  series  is  convergent  for  a  finite  domain  of 
(0, 0) ;  for  it  results,  from  the  method  of  formation  of  the  successive 
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differential  quotients  of  w,  that  <^  and  «?',  together  with  all  their 
differential  quotients  with  regard  to  »,  are  equal  at  (0,  0).  The 
convergence  for  a  finite  domain  is  found  by  comparing  the  series 

w  =  Pi{z)y  derived  from  w'  =  </>(«;,  z), 
with  the  series 

W=  Q^iz),  derived  from  TT'  =  *(TF;  «), 
where  *(Tr,  2)  =  /t*/(l  -  W/p^)  (1  -  z/p) . 

The  coefficients  in  Qi(z)  are  obtained  by  equations 

Tr"  =  *i4-  Tr'*2, 1 (3), 


which  are  precisely  similar  to  the  equations  (2) ;  and  since  *  and 
all  its  partial  differential  quotients  are  real  and  positive  at  (0,  0), 
all  these  coefficients  are  real  and  positive.     Further  the  inequalities 


which  are  derived  from  (2)  show,  with  the  help  of  the  inequalities 
(1),  that,  when  «  =^0,  w;  =  0,  W=  0, 

to'  I  <  *b 
to"  1  <  *, 


1 


and  therefore  |  V^  I  <  W''\  k  =  1,  2,  3, .... 

It  follows  that  when  the  series  Qi{z)  is  convergent,  the  series 
Pi{z)  is  also  convergent.  It  will  therefore  suffice  if  we  prove  the 
convergence  of  Qi(2;),  or 

TFo'z  -h  Tro"2V2!  +  TFo'"2rV3!  +  -, 

for  a  neighbourhood  of  «  =  0  which  is  not  infinitely  small.  This 
is  easily  done,  for  the  equation  in  W  can  be  solved  by  the  separation 
of  the  variables,  one  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  differential  equa- 
tions.    Let  pr=  0  when  2  =  0;  then  the  solution  is 

and  the  two  values  of  TFare  found  by  solving  a  quadratic. 
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That  branch  of  W  which  vanishes  when  2;  =  0  is 


W=p,-p,yjl  +  ^logfl-^^, 


the  radical  being  supposed  to  reduce  to  4- 1  when  2;  =  0.  By 
expanding  log  (1  —z/p),  and  afterwards  the  radical,  as  an  integral 
series,  we  find  that  W  is  equal  to  an  integral  series  Qi{z)  whose 
circle  of  convergence  extends  to  the  nearest  singular  point.  This 
singular  point  is  the  branch-point  given  by 

1  +  ^logfl-^Vo, 

that  is,  «  =  p(l  -  e-^2MP)  =  p\<p). 

For  all  points  within  the  circle  {p'),  the  branch  of  W  in  question 
is  given  by  the  series  Qi^z),  whose  coeflS.cients  are  all  real  and 
positive;  therefore 

\W\^Q,{\z\). 

This  last  expression  increases  with  |  z  \  and  is  equal  to  pi  when 
\z\  =  p\     Therefore,  for  all  points  within  the  circle  (p'),  \W\<pi. 

It  follows  that  the  series  Pi(z)  is  convergent  within  the  same 
circle,  and  that  |  w;  |  <  pi  within  this  circle.  Hence  the  solution  is 
a  true  one. 

Briot  and  Bouquet  prove,  by  the  following  considerations,  that 
the  differential  equation  admits  no  other  solution  which  vanishes 
when  2  =  0.  Suppose  that  to  is  the  holomorphic  integral  just  found, 
and  that  to  +  <o  is  a  second  integral  which  vanishes  when  2  =  0. 

Hence  dm/dz  =  <^(t«  -h  cu,  2)  —  <^(w,  2). 

Since  the  right-hand  side  vanishes  for  w  =  0  independently  of  the 
value  of  2,  it  must  contain  an  integral  power  of  w.     Thus 

di>i/dz=  a)«i/f(2), 

where  ^(2)  is  made  a  function  of  2  only,  by  writing  for  w,  w,  their 
values  in  terms  of  2.  On  separating  the  variables,  this  equation  can 
be  integrated  along  a  curve  (0  to  {)  and  gives 


-l^(<«o^--a,^-')=j[^,/.(2)d2. 


Since  the  integral  is  finite  and  wq  =  0,  the  equation  is  untrue.     There 
remains  the  case  ic  =  1 ;  the  value  of  od  is  then 


cDssoioexp^o*^'^'''' 
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Since  wq  =  0,  w  must  vanish  identically.     Thus  the  solution  of  the 
kind  proposed  is  not  only  existent,  but  also  unique. 

The  analytic  function  associated  with  the  solution  w=^Pi{z) 
can  be  found  by  the  method  of  continuation.  To  find  a  value  at  a 
place  2',  draw  a  path  from  0  to  2'  and  interpolate  points  between  z 
and  z'  in  the  manner  explained  in  Chapter  III.,  using  each  point  as 
the  centre  for  a  circle  of  convergence.  Progress  towards  2'  may 
be  barred  by  the  presence  of  singular  points  in  the  region  to  be 
traversed. 

§  157.  With  the  aid  of  the  preceding  theorem  it  is  possible  to 
prove  the  existence  and  one-valuedness  of  ?o  as  a  function  of  z  when 


dw/dz  =  V {w  —  cti)  (iv  —  a^)  {w  —  Og)  {w  —  a^), 

«i>  (^2)  <h}  ^i  being  four  constants,  supposed  unequal.  Suppose  that 
w  =  icq  when  2  =  0,  iCq  being  different  from  the  constants  Oj,  (u,  a^,  a^. 
Also  let  the  sign  of  the  radical  be  assigned  when  w  =  Wq,  The 
equation  has  an  integral  which  is  holomorphic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  2  =  0.  By  the  Weierstrassian  method  of  continuation,  this  ele- 
ment defines  an  analytic  function.  When  a  place  Zq  is  reached,  for 
which  to  is  equal  to  Wi,  a^  a^,  a4,  or  00,  the  expression  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  equation  for  dw/dz  ceases  to  be  holomorphic.  That 
the  integral  of  the  equation  is  holomorphic  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  point  2o,  for  which  w  =  ai,  can  be  shown  by  the  transformation 
w==ai+  W^.     The  right-hand  side  of  the  resulting  equation, 


2  d  W/dz  =  V((h  -  Oa  +  IP)  (ai  -a^+  W')  (a^  -  a^  4-  TP), 

is  holomorphic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W=  0,  and  therefore  W 
and  w  are  holomorphic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  Zq. 
Similarly  the  transformations  w  =  1/W,  z  =  z^  +  z'  enable  us  to 
determine  what  happens  at  a  point  Zq  for  which  lo^oo.  For  the 
equation 

dW/dz'  =  -  V(l  -  a,  W)  (1  -  a,W)  (1  -  a^  W)  (1  -  a^W), 

when  coupled  with  the  initial  conditions  2'  =  0,  W=  0,  has  an 
integral  W  which  is  holomorphic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2'  =  0,  and 
z  =  2o  is  a  pole  of  w.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  values  of  «;  at  a  point 
2  =  ZQy  the  integral  of  the  differential  equation  is  one-valued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2  =  29. 

Picard  has  pointed  out  (Bulletin  des  Sciences  math^matiques, 
1890;  Traits  d* Analyse,  t.  ii.,  fasc.  1)  that  the  above  considerations 
do  not  prove  that  the  function  w  is  a  one-valued  function  of  2 
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throughout  the  finite  part  of  the  2-plane.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  value  of  the  integral  is  determinate  at  each  point  of  the  sf-plane. 
He  makes  the  method  of  continuation  apply  rigorously  to  the  whole 
plane  by  proving  that  the  continuation  can  be  effected  by  a  circle  of 
fixed  radius  p.  Kound  the  points  a^,  a^,  a^  a^j  oo  describe  circles 
(Oi),  (oa),  (ag),  (04),  (00).  Within  the  region  bounded  by  these 
five  circles  there  is  a  finite  radius  of  convergence  at  each  point,  and 
therefore  a  lower  limit,  which  does  not  vanish,  for  the  radii  of  con- 
vergence. When  w  lies  within  (a),  the  transformation  to  =  ai  +  W^ 
transforms  (%)  into  a  new  circle,  and  so  long  as  W  lies  within  this 
new  circle,  there  is  a  lower  limit  of  the  radii  of  convergence  for  W. 
Similarly  for  the  other  points  02,  a^,  a4,  oo.  The  least  of  these  six 
lower  limits  of  the  radii  of  convergence  of  the  series  which  define  to 
is  a  number  p,  different  from  0;  and  when  we  assign  to  2,  to  any 
arbitrary  values  Zq,  w^,  Zq  being  finite,  to  is  one-valued  and  determi- 
nable within  the  circle  whose  centre  is  Zq  and  whose  radius  is  the 
fixed  number  p.  From  this  the  desired  conclusion  follows. 
If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  same  argument  to  the  equation 


dw/dz  =z^/(w  —  ai)  (w  —  aj)  •  •  •  (w  —  chp+^f 
we  have,  when  w  =  1/W, 

dW/dz  =  -  V(l  -  a,  W)  (1  -  a^W)'"{l  -  (hp^,W)/W^\ 

and  the  function  on  the  right  is  not  holomorphic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  W=  0,  when  p  >  1.  The  inference  is  that  to  is  not  a  one- 
valued  function  of  z  throughout  the  finite  part  of  the  s^plane ;  in 
point  of  fact,  to  is  an  infinitely  many-valued  function  of  z,  as  will 
appear  later. 

Beferences.  On  the  general  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  should  con- 
sult: Briot  and  Bouquet,  Fonctions  Elliptiques;  Cauchy's  Works;  Hermite's 
Cours  d' Analyse ;  Jordan's  Cours  d' Analyse  ;  Laurent's  Traite  d^ Analyse. 

Cauchy's  fundamental  theorem  has  been  extended  to  double  integrals  of 
functions  of  two  independent  complex  variables  by  Poincar^  (Acta  Math.,  t.  ix.). 
Algebraic  functions  of  two  variables  are  discussed  in  Ficard^s  prize  memoit 
(Liouville,  ser.  iv.,  t.  v.). 


•     CHAPTER  VI. 

RiEMANN  Surfaces. 

§  158.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  s^plane  as  a  single  plane 
sheet  upon  which  the  variable  z  is  represented.  In  the  Argand 
diagram,  to  each  point  %  are  attached  all  the  corresponding  values  of 
to.  As  long  as  TO  is  a  one-valued  function  of  z^  no  difficulty  arises ; 
for  every  path  from  2o  to  »  in  the  Argand  diagram  leads  from  the 
initial  value  Wq  to  the  same  final  value  w.  But  if  «;  be  a  many-valued 
function,  a  definitely  selected  initial  value  at  a^  does  not  determine 
which  of  the  values  is  to  be  chosen  at  »,  since  different  paths  from 
Zoto  z  may  lead  to  different  values  of  w  s.t  z.  A  familiar  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  algebraic  function  given  by  the  irreducible  equa- 
tion F(vj^,  «")  =  0.  Here  each  point  z  has  attached  to  it  n  values 
w.  When  n  >  1,  two  paths  from  Zq  to  z  can  always  be  found  which 
will  lead  from  the  same  initial  value  Wq  at  Zq  to  different  values  at  z. 

In  Riemann's  method  of  representation  one  value  of  w,  and  only 
one,  corresponds  to  each  point  of  a  surface.  Before  considering  the 
general  problem  we  shall  show  how  to  form  a  Eiemann  surface  in 
some  simple  special  cases. 

Let  w  =  -y/z.  To  one  z  in  the  Argand  diagram  correspond  two 
values  of  w,  whereas  we  wish  to  make  two  points  correspond  to  two 
values  of  w.  To  these  two  points  the  same  complex  variable  z  should 
be  attached. 

Instead  of  a  single  s^plane  we  take  two  indefinitely  thin  sheets, 
one  of  which  lies  immediately  below  the  other.  For  convenience  of 
description  we  suppose  them  to  be  horizontal.*  To  the  one  value  of 
z  correspond  two  places  in  these  sheets,  one  vertically  below  the 
other.  Every  place  in  the  upper  or  lower  sheet  has  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  two  values  V»,  —  V»,  permanently  attached  to  it.  If,  for 
a  given  z,  -Vz  be  attached  to  the  upper  sheet,  then  —  V^  must  be 
attached  to  the  lower  sheet  at  the  point  z ;  but  we  cannot  infer,  from 

*  To  avoid  oonfnsion  we  shall  speak  of  a  point  of  a  Riemann  surface  as  a  place.  A  pair  of 
nambers  («,  w)  Is  attached  to  each  place,  and  serves  to  name  the  place;  but  It  la  frequently  con- 
venient to  use  a  single  letter  for  the  pair  («,  w).  When  n  sheets  are  spread  over  the  Argand  dia> 
gram  for  t,  the  vertical  Hue  through  the  point  z  meets  the  surface  In  n  placet  («,  to). 
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this  alone,  the  value  for  the  upper  sheet  at  a  second  point  z\  When 
2  =  0  or  00 ,  the  values  of  w  are  equal,  and  only  one  place  is  needed 
to  represent  them ;  hence  we  regard  the  sheets  as  hanging  together 
at  0  and  oo  .  But  we  require  a  further  connexion  between  the  two 
sheets.  In  the  Argand  diagram  a  closed  path,  which  starts  from  z 
and  passes  once  around  the  origin,  leads  from  V«  to  —  Vi.  There- 
fore, in  the  Riemann  representation,  if  the  path  start  from  a  place 
in  the  upper  sheet,  to  which  a  value  Vz  is  attached,  it  must  lead  to 
that  place,  in  the  lower  sheet,  which  lies  vertically  below  the  initial 
place.  It  follows  that  either  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  having 
only  one  to-value  attached  to  each  place  of  the  two  sheets,  or  else  we 
must  make  a  connexion  or  bridge  between  the  sheets,  over  which 
every  path,  which  goes  once  round  the  origin,  must  necessarily  pass. 
If  the  bridge  stretch  from  0  to  oo ,  without  intersecting  itself,  this 
condition  will  be  satisfied  for  any  finite  path.  In  this  example  it 
should  be  noticed  that  0  and  oo  are  branch-points  in  the  «-plane,  and 
that  the  bridge  extends  from  branch-point  to  branch-point. 

Secondly  we  know  that  the  same  path,  described  twice  in  the 
same  direction,  leads  from  V^  to  V2,  i.e.  from  a  place  of  the  upper 
sheet  to  the  same  place  of  the  upper  sheet,  assuming  that  the  initial 
place  lies  in  the  upper  sheet.  The  first  circuit  takes  the  place  into 
the  lower  sheet ;  in  order  that  the  second  circuit  may  restore  the 
place  to  the  upper  sheet,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  pass  along  a 
bridge  from  the  lower  sheet  to  the  upper.  This  condition  and  the 
preceding  one  are  satisfied  by  a  double  bridge,  or  hranclircat,  which 
extends  from  0  to  oo.  Figure  48,  a,  is  a  section  of  the  surface  made 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  bridge. 


flj      6i        C\      di 


J<\. 


(a) 


Cla       ba        Oa       da 
di      bi       c{      di 


V' X        >< (b) 

a^       bg         Ca       da 

Fig.  48 

Finally  a  closed  path  in  the  Argand  diagram,  which  includes  no 
branch-point,  restores  the  initial  value  of  w.  It  remains  then  for 
us  to  show  that  such  a  path  gives  a  closed  path  in  the  Riemann 
surface.  There  is  often  an  advantage  in  distinguishing  by  suffixes 
the  places  in  which  a  vertical  line  cuts  the  sheets.  In  this  notation 
Zi  and  Zi  mean  corresponding  places  z  in  the  first  and  second  sheets. 
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A  closed  path  'which  starts  at  z,  must  end  at  s,  and  not  at  z^  With 
this  notation,  Fig.  49  shows  that  a  closed  path  in  the  Argand 
diagram  which  does  not  enclose  0,  is  a  closed  path  in  the  Riemann 
surface.  For  instance,  a  point  'which  starts  at  a  place  Oi  an( 
describes  the  path  in  Fig.  49,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  passes 
at  b  into  the  lower  sheet,  at  c  into  the  upper  sheet,  at  d  into  the 


lower  sheet,  and  finally  at  e  into  the  upper  sheet,  returning  to  the 
initial  place  a,.  The  figure  also  shows  that  the  path  ^ift?)  leads 
from  q,  to  ji,  whereas  qir,q^iqi  is  closed. 

The  Eiemann  surface  for  w  =  -/k  is  of  the  form  given  in  Fig.  50. 
Looking  from  0  to  a,  the  sheet  1  on  the  left  continues  along  Oa  into 
the  sheet  2  on  the  right,  and  the  sheet 
1  OD  the  right  into  the  sheet  2  on  the 
left.  The  branch-cut  Oa  extends  from 
0  to  00,  but  is  not  necessarily  straight; 
the  sheets  1  and  2  are  nearly  parallel, 
infinitely  close  to  one  another,  and 
infinitely  extended  in  two  dimensions. 
The  figure  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
the  surface  winds  round  the  point  0. 

rfte  displacement  of  a  bra7ich-cut. 
The  places  ni,  bs,  are  eonsecutiffe  in 
Fig.  48,  a ;  but  a„  b„  or  Oj,  ftj,  are  not 
consecutive.  Thus  if  the  values  of  the  function  at  a,,  a^  be 
V«,  ~Va,  continuity  requires  that  the  values  at  ft,,  6j,  shall  he 
—  Vft,  Vfi;  then  the  values  at  Ci,  di,  ■■■  are  — 'Vc,  —  Vd,  •■■,  and 
80  on.  The  position  of  the  branch-cut  or  bridge  has  been  defined 
only  to  this  extent,  that  it  must  pass  from  0  to  oo,  and  never  cut 
itself.    Katurally  any  other  branch-cut,  subject  to  these  conditions, 
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will  equally  serve  our  purpose.  Let  the  cut  be  deformed  from  V 
to  V,  and  consider  the  same  vertical  section  of  the  surface  as  in 
Fig.  48.  Fig.  48,  b,  represents  the  new  state  of  things.  A  com- 
parison of  this  figure  with  Fig.  48,  a,  shows  that  the  points  which 
have  changed  sheets  {e.g.  biy  b^  which  have  become  fej',  bi)  carry  the 
values  of  w  with  them.  For  the  value  at  Oj,  in  Figs.  48,  a,  and 
48,  6,  being  Va,  the  value  at  b^  in  Fig.  48,  o,  is  V6,  and  the  value 
at  bi  in  Fig.  48,  ft,  is  also  V6.  Viewing  the  whole  surface,  Fig.  50, 
when  the  branch-cut  is  shifted  to  F',  the  part  of  the  lower  sheet 
between  V  and  F'  becomes  part  of  the  upper  sheet,  and  vice  versd. 
These  considerations  show  what  is  involved  in  the  shifting  of  a 
branch-cut. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  function  w  =^^ (z  —  a) (z  —  b).  This 
function  is  two-valued ;  we  wish  to  make  one  value  of  w  correspond 
to  one  place  of  the  Riemann  surface,  and  must  therefore  have  a 
two-sheeted  surface.  The  branch-points  are  a  and  6.  In  the  Argand 
diagram,  we  know  that  a  circuit  round  either  branch-point,  with  an 
initial  value  w,  leads  to  a  final  value  —w ;  while  a  circuit  which 
includes  both  branch-points  restores  the  initial  value.  This  suggests 
that  we  draw  a  bridge  from  a  to  b.  Any  path,  on  meeting  the 
bridge,  has  to  change  from  one  sheet  to  another,  but  the  sheets  are 
unconnected  except  along  the  bridge. 

§  159.  The  Riemann  sphere.  We  have  now  had  two  simple 
illustrations  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Before  giving  other  examples 
and  the  general  theory,  we  point  out  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Argand  diagram,  there  is  often  a  great  advantage  in  substituting 
for  a  surface  formed  of  infinite  plane  sheets  a  closed  surface.  Any 
surface  may  be  selected  which  has  a  (1, 1)  correspondence  with  the 
plane  surface,  the  simplest  closed  surface  being  the  sphere. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  Riemann  surface  inverted  with  regard 
to  an  external  point  0',  which  lies  vertically  below  0  at  unit  distance. 
A  two-sheeted  Riemann  surface  becomes  two  infinitely  near  spheres, 
joined  together  at  the  branch-points.  These  two  spheres  touch  each 
other  at  0',  but  by  a  slight  displacement,  this  connexion  can  be 
destroyed,  except  when  oo  is  a  branch-point  in  the  plane  surface ; 
in  fact,  in  the  last  example,  the  only  connexion  is  along  a  line 
extending  from  the  branch-point  a  to  the  branch-point  6,  whereas 
the  Riemann  sphere  for  the  function  w  =  -y/i  has  branch-points  at 
0  and  0',  which  are  connected  by  a  bridge  lying  along  any  line,  as 
for  instance  the  half  of  a  great  circle,  from  0  to  0'. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  function  -yjz  is  only  a  case  of  the  more 
general  function  V(2  — a)(«  — 6).     We  may  regard  the  sphere,  in 
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the  second  case,  as  stretched,  without  tearing,  until  the  branch- 
points are  diametrically  opposite,  and  then  developed,  by  inversion, 
upon  the  tangent  plane  at  either  branch-point.  It  should  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  case  of  V (2  —  a)  (2  —  6),  the  method  suggested  by  the 
first  example,  namely,  the  drawing  of  branch-cuts  from  a,  &,  to  00 , 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  adopted  here;  for  oo  is  an 
ordinary  point  on  the  sphere,  and  the  two  cuts,  from  a,  &,  to  00 , 
amount  merely  to  a  single  cut  from  a  to  &. 

§  160.  The  function  w  =  z^^\  To  a  given  z  correspond  n  values 
of  w.  We  wish  to  make  one  value  of  w  correspond  to  one  place  of 
the  Riemann  surface ;  we  must  therefore  have  an  n-sheeted  surface. 
Let  the  n  values  of  «;,  for  a  given  «,  be  Wi  =  z^^^,  w^  =  aWi,  tv^  =  a^Wu 

9  o 

...,to^  =  a*"^«;i,  where  a  =  cos— ^-l-tsin — •     The  way  in  which  we 

n  n 

number  the  sheets  is  immaterial.  Let,  then,  Wj,  Wj,  •••,  w^  belong, 
initially,  to  the  first,  second,  •••,  nth  sheets  respectively.  In  the 
Argand  diagram,  one  positive  circuit  round  the  origin  changes  2'/" 
into  oj?^/",  I.e.  toi  into  w^  A  second  circuit  changes  W2  into  Wg,  ••-,  an 
«th  changes  w^  into  Wi, 

Hence  if,  with  the  previous  notation,  Zi,  Zf,  •••,  2„  be  n  places  in 
the  same  vertical  line,  to  all  of  which  z  is  attached,  the  first  circuit 
must  lead  from  Zi  to  z^,  the  second  from  z^  to  z^  •••,  the  nth  from  z^ 

1 
1 


2 \^^ ^ 2 

3 V> 5 8 

4 : -^^ 4 


•n 


Fig.  61 

to  «i.  A  bridge  must  be  drawn,  as  in  Fig.  49.  A  closed  path  which 
passes  once  round  the  origin  is  an  open  curve  in  the  Riemann  sur- 
face. Suppose  that  this  path  starts  at  the  point  Zj  and  proceeds  in 
the  positive  direction.  The  first  description  leads  from  Zito  z^^  the 
second  from  arj  to  2,,  •••,  the  nth  from  z^  to  Zi,  A  negative  descrip- 
tion of  the  path  leads  from  Zi  to  z,,  from  z^  to  z„^i,  from  z^_i  to  2;„_„ 
and  so  on.    By  drawing  the  bridge,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  closed 
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path  in  the  Argand  diagram,  which  does  not  include  the  branch- 
point 0,  gives  a  closed  path  on  the  Kiemann  surface,  for  such  a 
path  must  cross  the  bridge  an  even  number  of  times  (see  Fig.  49  for 
the  special  case  n  =  2)  ;  let  a,  b  be  two  consecutive  points  where 
the  path  crosses  the  bridge.  If,  at  a,  the  point  pass  from  the  xth 
to  the  Xth  sheet,  it  remains  in  the  Xth  sheet  till  it  reaches  b,  and 
then  passes  back  to  the  icth  sheet.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  returns 
to  the  original  sheet,  and  the  path  is  closed.  Fig.  51  represents  a 
section  of  the  surface  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  viewed  from  the  origin. 


§161.  The  function  w  =  V2(l  -z){a-  z)(b  -  2)(c  - z).  The 
function  is  two-valued,  with  branch-points  at  0,  1,  a,  b,  c,  co .  The 
Riemann  surface  must  be  two-sheeted.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  connexions  between  the  sheets.  From  the  theory  of  loops  we 
know  that  a  closed  curve  which  surrounds  an  even  number  of  the 
six  branch-points  (infinity  included),  or  which  passes  an  even 
number  of  times  round  a  single  branch-point,  will  reproduce  the 
initial  value  of  w;  whereas,  if  the  curve  enclose  branch-points  an 
odd  number  of  times,  the  initial  value  of  w  is  reproduced  with  a 
change  of  sign.  The  branch-cuts  in  the  Riemann  surface  must  be 
so  constructed  that  a  path,  which  is  closed  in  the  Argand  diagram, 
shall  lead  from  z^  to  Zi  or  Zf,  according  as  it  includes  an  even  or  an 
odd  number  of  branch-points,  where,  in  estimating  the  number,  we 
must  count  each  branch-point  as  often  as  the  path  encircles  it. 

A  figure  would  show,  immediately,  that  cuts  along  straight  lines 
from  0,  1,  a,  6,  c,  to  oo  satisfy  these  requirements,  but  a  simpler 
arrangement  is  to  join  0  to  1,  a  to  6,  c  to  oo ,  by  branch-cuts.  These 
branch-cuts  must  not  cross  themselves  or  one  another.  In  Fig.  62 
they  are  represented  by  straight  lines.     This  figure  shows  that  paths 


which  enclose  an  even  number  of  branch-points  in  the  z-plane  are 
closed  on  the  Riemann  surface,  whereas  qi^q%,  which  encloses  three 
branch-points,  begins  in  the  upper  sheet  and  ends  in  the  lower. 

In  the  same  way  the  Riemann  surface  can  be  found  for  the  square 
poot  of  a  rational  integral  function  of  degree  2  n  —  1  or  2  7i.     Ifr 
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should  be  noticed  that  the  former  function  is  a  special  case  of  the 
latter,  created  by  one  branch-point  moving  off  to  infinity. 

§  162.   Riemann  surfaces  for  iireducible  algebraic  functions. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  construct  a  Kiemann  surface  for  the 
general  algebraic  function.  Let  the  function  be  n-valued.  Take  n 
infinitely  thin  sheets,  lying  infinitely  near  one  another.  We  first 
assign  to  the  n  sheets  the  branches  which  correspond  to  a  given  z, 
say  z  =  z^^\  which  is  not  a  critical  point.  When  z  describes  a  path 
from  z^^^  to  a  branch-point  a,  we  determine  by  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity those  values  into  which  the  several  initial  values  of  w  pass ; 
by  observing  those  which  belong  to  the  cyclic  systems  near  a  we 
decide  the  connexion  of  the  sheets  at  a.  Through  the  sheets  to 
which  one  and  the  same  cyclic  system  of  values  is  attached,  a  branch- 
cut  is  drawn  from  a  to  oo ,  and  this  is  done  for  each  cyclic  system  at 
a ;  the  branch-cuts  being  distinct,  though  they  may  interlace  (as  in 
Fig.  53)- 


Starting  afresh  from  z^^\  we  repeat  the  process  for  every  other 
branch-point. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  suppose  that  neither  the  paths  from 
2^°^  to  the  branch-points,  nor  the  branch-cuts  from  the  branch-points 
to  00 ,  intersect  one  another ;  also  that  none  of  the  paths  encounters 
a  branch-cut.  It  is  clear,  as  in  §  159,  that  a  new  system  of  paths 
may  lead  to  quite  different  connexions  of  the  sheets.  When  the 
connexions  of  the  sheets  have  been  ascertained,  the  branch-cuts  can- 
not be  drawn  at  random,  but  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
cyclic  system  or  systems  at  oo .  That  is,  a  very  large  circuit  which 
begins  at  any  place  of  the  surface  must  produce  the  same  effect  as 
in  the  theory  of  loops ;  this  effect  being  nil  when  oo  is  not  a  branch- 
point. 

The  system  of  branch-cuts  adopted  is  merely  one  of  infinitely 
many  which  are  available  when  the  connexion  of  the  sheets  has  been 
established.  For  example,  the  cuts  may  be  drawn  to  any  finite 
point  instead  of  to  oo ,  regard  being  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the 
cyclic  systems  at  that  point  and  to  the  branch-poiut  at  oo.     Sup- 
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pose  that  a  non-eritical  point  Zq  is  selected  in  the  Argand  diagram 
and  that  cuts  are  made  in  the  s^plane  from  Zq  to  the  branch-points 
of  the  function.  Let  these  cuts,  Fu  Fi,  •••,  F^  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing positive  and  negative  banks,  which  are  met  in  the  order 
Fi'^Fi^Fa^  •••  Vr^V7  on  description  of  a  small  circle  round  z^.  By 
superposing  n  —  1  similarly  cut  sheets,  called  sheets  2,  3,  •••,  ?i,  on 
the  2f-sheet,  and  by  joining  the  n  positive  banks  of  the  cuts  F.  to  the 
n  negative  banks  of  the  same  cuts,  the  n  sheets  become  connected, 
and  the  sheets  1,  2,  •••,  n  pass  into  the  sheets  ai,  Oj,  •••,  «„  where 
(«i>  «2)  •••)  «n)  is  a  permutation  of  (1,  2,  •••,  n).  Let  the  resulting 
substitutions  along  the  r  cuts  Vk  be  Si,  ^2j-**)  f^r}  then  if  the  new 
surface  is  to  be  a  Eiemann  surface  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pass 
from  any  one  place  to  any  other  by  a  continuous  path,  it  is  necessary 
that  SiSi^'^Sr  be  equal  to  1.  When  an  »-sheeted  surface  is  con- 
structed by  the  process  just  described,  the  requisite  data,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  Eiemann  surface,  are  the  positions  of  z^y  of  the 
branch-points,  and  of  the  lines  F*,  together  with  the  substitutions 
>S^iv  ^»  •'•>  ^n  where  8182'" Sr  =  l-  See  Hurwitz,  Riemann'sche 
Flachen  mit  gegebenen  Verzweigungspunkten,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxix. 

A  branch-point  a  in  Cauchy's  theory  of  loops  is  on  the  Riemann 
surface  one  or  more  branch-places  (o,  b)  with  or  without  ordinary 
places  (a,  c)  ;  all  these  places  lying  in  the  same  vertical.  A  loop  to 
a  from  2^%  in  Cauchy's  theory,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  surface, 
consisting  of  n  loops  on  the  surface  which  are  closed  or  unclosed 
according  as  they  pass  near  (a,  c)  or  (a,  6).  When  a  branch-cut  has 
been  drawn  from  every  branch-place  to  00 ,  any  path  C  on  the  sur- 
face which  begins  and  ends  at  places  in  the  same  vertical  can  be  con- 
tracted into  loops  on  the  surface,  precisely  as  in  §  127.  For  there 
has  arisen  nothing  to  invalidate  the  theorem  of  that  article.  A  closed 
loop  on  the  surface  is  of  no  effect,  and  may  be  omitted. 

To  each  place  of  the  surface  there  corresponds  a  pair  of  numbers 
(2,  w)  satisfying  the  equation  F=  0.  How  many  places  of  the  sur- 
face correspond  to  each  pair  of  numbers?  Evidently  only  those 
places  which  lie  in  the  same  vertical,  and  which  also  bear  the  same 
value  of  w.  First,  when  z  is  near  a,  let  r  values  of  w  become  nearly 
equal  to  h,  and  form  a  cyclic  system.  As  in  §  160  the  r  sheets  in 
which  these  nearly  equal  values  lie  are  regarded  as  hanging  together 
at  one  place  (a,  6),  whether  or  not  these  sheets  are  consecutive. 
Next,  let  there  be  a  node  at  a ;  then  not  only  are  two  values  of  w 
equal  to  h  when  z  is  equal  to  a,  but  also  two  values  of  z  are  equal  to 
a  when  w  is  equal  to  b.  The  series  near  a  for  these  branches  are 
integral  (§  113),  and  a  circuit  round  a,  which  starts  from  a  place 
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Fig.  64 


near  (a,  6),  must  lie  wholly  in  one  sheet.  There  is  therefore  no 
connexion  between  the  two  sheets  near  (a,  6).  And,  in  general, 
when  the  pair  (a,  b)  constitute  a  higher  singularity,  the  sheets  to 
which  are  attached  those  branches  which  are  given,  near  (a,  b),  by 
integral  series,  have  no  connexion  at  (a,  b)  with  other  sheets.* 

We  have  already  had  instances  in  which  branch-cuts,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  common  point  o6 ,  are  drawn  directly  from  one 
branch-place  (a,  b)  to  another  (a',  6').  We  have  now  to  examine  when 
this  is  possible.  Since  branch-cuts 
are  not  allowed  to  cross  one  another, 
the  same  sheets  must  hang  together 
at  the  two  branch-places,  and  a  path 
C,  which  starts  in  one  of  these  sheets 
and  encloses  these  branch-places  and 
no  others,  must  run  entirely  in  the 
one  sheet.  If,  then,  on  crossing  the 
original  branch-cut  a  co,  C pass  from 
the  Kth  to  the  Ath  sheet,  it  must 
on  crossing  the  original  branch-cut 
a'x,  pass  back  from  the  Ath  to 
the  icth  sheet.  This  shows  that  if  the  positive  loop  from  z^^^  to 
c[.  permute  the  branches  in  the  cyclic  order  (wiW2"*^r)j  the  posi- 
tive loop  from  z^^^  to  a'  must  permute  the  same  branches  in  the 
cyclic  order  (tOito^w^.i*-*  «?2) ;  that  is,  the  substitutions  due  to  the 
branch-cuts  at  z^°^  must  be  inverse.  If  not,  aa'  is  not  a  permissible 
branch-cut.  When  the  surface  is  two-sheeted,  the  condition  is  satis- 
fied by  any  pair  of  branch-points. 

§  163.  Examples  of  Riemann  surfaces  for  algebraic  functions. 
The  construction  of  a  Riemann  surface,  in  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  two  complex  variables,  is  an  exercise  similar  to  the  tracing 
of  a  curve  in  the  field  of  real  variables.  The  present  problem  is  to 
map  the  w-plane  on  the  »-plane,  when  a  relation  F(tu^,  2"*)  =  0  is 
assigned.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  not  only  an  n-sheeted 
2f-surface,  but  also  an  m-sheeted  lo-surface,  the  places  («,  w)  and  {w,  z) 
on  the  two  surfaces  being  in  (1,  1)  correspondence,  except  possibly 
at  special  points.  It  is  often  advisable  to  construct  both  surfaces. 
The  continuity  of  each  branch,  and  the  angular  relations  near  special 
points,  as  summed  up  in  §  111,  are  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.     In  determining  the  path  of  w  in  its 

*Infltead  of  a  penultimate  form  in  the  Cartesian  sense,  -we  can  Imagine  a  horizontal  displace- 
ment of  some  of  the  sheets,  which  necessitates  possibly  a  stretching  of  these  sheets,  until  thero 
He,  in  any  one  verucal,  only  two  equal  values  of  ir. 
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plane,  for  a  given  path  of  z  in  its  plane,  we  must  attend  speeiallj  not 
only  to  the  branch-points  in  the  2-plane,  but  also  to  those  points  in 
the  a^plane  which  correspond  to  branch-points  in  the  «?-plane.  Cor- 
responding to  a  simple  branch-point  b  in  the  w-plane,  there  is  a  point 
a  in  the  2-plane  near  which  to  —  6  =  PjjC^^  —  «) ;  so  that  when  z  moves 
towards  a  in  a  given  direction,  makes  a  half-turn  round  a,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction,  a  branch  of  to  moves  towards  6  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  makes  a  complete  turn  round  b,  and  proceeds  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  shall  speak  of  such  a  point  as  a  turn-point. 
If  (a,  b)  be  any  pair  of  finite  values,  and  if  z  describe  a  small  circle 
round  a,  w  turns  round  to  =  b  with  the  same  direction  of  rotation. 
We  shall  suppose  that  the  branches  Wj,  Wj,  •••,  w^  are  initially  assigned 
to  the  upper,  second,  •••,  lowest  sheets. 


.=(i±i)". 


Initially  let  2  =  0,  tOi  =  exp  (Trty4),  iv^  =  w(?i,  w^  =  iw^,  w^  =  iwg, 
The  series  for  w  near  z  =  —  1  are  w  =  I\{z  -f  1)*/*.  Therefore  when 
2,  starting  from  0,  describes  positively  the  circle  whose  centre  is  —  1, 
which  by  §  127  is  equivalent  to  a  loop  from  0  to  —  1,  the  branches 
permute  in  the  cyclic  order  {wiW^w^w^).  Similarly,  near  z  =  l,  the 
series  for  w  are  l/io  =  Pi(2  —  1)^^*,  and  when  z  describes  positively 
a  circle  whose  centre  is  1,  the  branches  permute  in  the  order 
(wiw^w^Wi).  A  four-sheeted  surface,  with  a  branch-cut  from  —  1  to  1, 
extending  through  all  the  sheets,  satisfies  the  requirements.  Look- 
ing from  —  1  to  1,  the  permutations,  either  at  1  or  —  1,  require  that 
the  right-hand  portions  of  sheets  1,  2,  3,  4  shall  pass  into  the  left- 
hand  portions  of  sheets  2,  3,  4,  1.  This  completes  the  construction 
of  the  surface.  A  contour  on  the  surface,  which  encloses  both  1  and 
—  1,  restores  the  initial  value  (§  127). 

Ex.  (2).  W'\-l/io  =  2z, 

For  a  given  z  there  are  two  values  of  w,  say  Wi  and  Wj,  connected 
by  the  relation  ^Viio^  =  1.  Hence  the  surface  has  two  sheets.  The 
branch-places  are(l,  1)  and  (—  1,  —  1). 

If  tvi  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  from  —  1  to  + 1,  the  other  root 
Wg  describes  the  remaining  arc,  and  z,  =  (wi  -f  W2)/2,  describes  an  arc 
from  —  1  to  -f  1  in  its  own  plane  (Fig.  55).  If  Wi  describe  the 
circle  C,  whose  centre  is  0  and  radius  1,  so  does  w^ ;  and  z  moves 
along  the  real  axis  from  —  1  to  -|- 1.  Let  this  line  be  chosen  as 
the  branch-cut.  Since  the  two  sheets  are  joined  solely  along  the 
straight  line  from  ^  1  to  +1,  and  since  this  line  maps  into  the  unit 
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circle  round  the  w-origin,  it  follows  that  to  all  points  of  one  of  the 

2-sheets  correspond  all  points  inside  the  circle  C  in  the  t»-plane,  and 

to    all   points   of    the    other 

2-8heet,  all  points  outside  this 

circle.     In  the  case  of  a  circle 

in  the  to-plane  through   —1 

and  1,  to  the  arc   inside    G 

corresponds  an  arc  in  the  one 

sheet;  to  the  remaining  arc 

outside    C    corresponds    the 

same  arc  in  the  other  sheet. 

To  the  set  of  circles  in 
the  to-plane  with  limiting 
points  ±  1,  correspond  circles 
with  limiting  points  ±  1,  de- 
scribed in  both  sheets  of  the 
2?-plane.  Again,  if  Wi  =  pe*^y 
we  have 

W2=e~'Yp,2a;=  (p-f  1/p)  cos  tf, 
^y  =  (p  —  yp)  sin  6', 

therefore  to  circles  round  the 
origin  in  the  tc-plane,  corre- 
spond ellipses  with  foci  ±  1 ; 
also  to  lines  through  the  origin  in  the  w-plane,  correspond  the  con- 
focal  hyperbolas.  The  lo-plane  is  a  conform  representation  of  the 
two-sheeted  Riemann  surface. 

The  reader  will  find  interesting  discussions  of  this  and  allied 
examples  in  Holzmuller's  Theorie  der  Isogonalen  Verwandtschaften. 

Ex.  (3).  The  relation  considered  here  is  a  form  of  the  relation 

aty* -f  26m7 -f  c  -f- 2  (ajio*  +  2biW  +  Cj)  =  0, 

which  defines  the  general  (2,  1)  correspondence.  We  shall  show 
that  this  general  relation  can  be  brought,  by  (1,  1)  transformations 
of  both  w  and  z,  to  the  form  «;"  =  z'. 

The  branch-points  «„  2,  are  given  by  the  equation 

(a  -f-  aiz)  (c  4-  Ciz)  =  (5  -f  bizf. 

Let  (z  —  Zi)/{z  —  Z2)  =  «' ;  in  the  new  equation  between  w  and  2',  the 
equal  values  of  w  are  given  by  2'  =  0  and  2'  =  oo ;  and  the  equation 
is  of  the  form 

{a'w  +  b'y  =  z\ai'w  -f-  bi'y. 


Fig.  66 
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If  then  we  write  (a'w?  +  V)/{aiW  +  hi)  =w',  the  proposed  reduction 
is  effected. 

Without  going  into  details,  we  can  infer  at  once  that  in  the 
general  (2,  1)  relation,  when  we  choose  as  branch-cut  a  circular  arc 
in  the  2;-plane,  the  two  sheets  of  the  2-surface  map  respectively  into 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  a  circle  in  the  w-plane.  By  the  last 
example,  any  circle  in  the  w-plane  maps  into  the  inverse  of  a  conic 
in  the  2-plane  (compare  §  23)  ; .and  by  §  47,  any  circle  in  the  2;-plane 
maps  into  a  special  bicircular  quartic  in  the  to-plane,  namely  the 
inverse  of  a  Cassinian.  The  2J-circle  is  a  double  circle,  lying  in  both 
sheets ;  when  it  includes  one  branch-point  it  is  a  unipartite  curve 
and  maps  into  a  unipartite  quartic ;  but  when  it  includes  neither  or 
both  of  the  branch-points,  it  is  bipartite,  and  maps  into  two  distinct 
ovals. 

Ex.    (4).  VT'-^Wr=z2z. 

Here  hF/hjo  =  0  gives  3  w?'  -  3  =  0,  i,e,  «?  =  ±  1. 

The  equal  values  of  w  arise  from  the  z-values  1,  —  1,  oo ;  and  the 
values  of  w  which  correspond  to  these  special  2-points  are  —  1,  —  1, 
2 ;  1, 1,  —  2 ;  oo,  oo,  oo.  We  have  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  sheets  of  the  Riemann  surface  hang  together. 

At  the  origin  to  =  0,  V3,  —  V3.  Let  these  values  be  attached 
in  this  order  to  the  three  sheets.  Calling  the  branches  w^  w^  w^  it 
is  clear,  from  the  Theory  of  Equations,  that  the  following  lemmas 
hold:  — 

(1)    tOi  -f  tOg  -f  tCs  =  0.  * 

(2)  When  w  is  small,  an  approximate  value  is  to  =  —  22;/3. 

(3)  All  the  roots  are  real,  when  z  is  real  and  |  2  |  <  1. 

Using  a  to-plane,  let  z,  starting  from  0,  move  along  the  real  axis 
to  —  1 ;  by  lemma  3,  Wi  starting  from  0  moves  along  the  real  axis, 
and,  by  lemma  2,  it  moves  to  the  right.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
centroid  at  0  (lemma  1),  tOg,  which  starts  from  —  V3,  must  remain 
to  the  left  of  0.  Hence  toi  and  tOa  unite  when  «  =  —  1.  In  the  same 
way  it  can  be  proved  that  toi  and  tc^  unite  when  «  =  1.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Riemann  surface,  sheets  1  and  2  join  at  2  =  —  1,  sheets  1  and 
3  at  2  =  1.    At  2  =  00  all  the  sheets  join. 

§  164.  Ex.  (5).    TJte  (3,  1)  correspondence. 

Let  zU+  F=  0,  where  U  and  Fare  cubics  in  w.  Any  two  cubics 
when  rendered  homogeneous  by  writing  w/t  for  lo,  may  be  written 
in  the  forms  SQ/Sio,  8Q/&,  where  Q  is  a  homogeneous  quartic  in  to 
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and  t  (Salmon,  Higher  Algebra,  Fourth  Edition,  §  217),  and  the 
relation  may  be  written 

Z8Q/&W  +  ^Q/St  =  0, 

the  7  effective  constants  of  the  original  relation  being  reduced  to  4 
by  means  of  the  3  disposable  constants  in  the  (1,  1)  transformation 
effected  on  to.  In  this  form  z  is  the  third  polar  of  w  with  regard  to 
a  fixed  quartic,  and  accordingly  the  correspondence  of  a  point-  and 
its  third  polar  with  regard  to  a  quartic  is  the  general  (3,  1)  corre- 
spondence. Let  Q  be  brought  to  the  canonical  form  w^  -f-  6cic^t*  +  f* 
(§  44)  ;  then  the  correspondence  is  defined  by 

z{w^  +  3cM?)  +  Scw^  +  1  =  0. 

The  turn-points  in  the  to-plane  are  given  by  the  Hessian  of  Q 
(§36),  that  is  by 

H=  c(m;*  + 1)  +  (1  -  3c2)u7*  =  0. 

The  roots  of  H  being  a,  —  a,  1/a,  —  1/a,  we  shall  take  the  case 
when  one  root  is  real ;  it  follows  that  all  the  roots  are  real.  Let  a 
be  that  root  which  is  positive  and  <  1. 

We  have  when  2  =  0,   w  =  ±  V— l/3c,  oo, 

and  when  z  is  near  0,      18c^(wT  V— l/3c)  =  (1—  9c*)2;, 

or  w  =  —  3c/z. 

To  real  values  of  z  correspond  real  values  of  w,  and  also  the 
points  of  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

t^  -f  3cw  _  ir'  +  3 cw 

3cm;*  +  1 ""  ScvT^-^l' 
where  w  and  w  are  conjugate, 

or  3c{w^u?  +  1)  +«;« +  vr-\-  tow(l  -  9c*)  =  0, 

or,  in  polar  co-ordinates, 

3c(p*  4- 1)  +  2p«  cos  2  ^  -H  p\l  -  9c»)  =  0. 
Regarding  a  as  given,  c  is  determined  by 

3c2-l  =  c(a2  +  l/«2), 

and  the  two  values  of  c  have  opposite  signs.  Selecting  the  negative 
value  of  c,  let  Wi,  w^,  iCg  be  the  3  branches  of  to,  and  let  Wi  be  that 
branch  which  is  positive  when  2  =  0,  tr,  that  which  is  oo  when  2  =  0, 
and  w^  that  which  is  negative.  Also  let  these  values  be  assigned 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sheets  respectively  at  2  =  0. 
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When  z  (Fig.  ^),  starting  from  the  origin,  moves  to  the  right 
along  the  real  axis,  the  approximate  values  show  that  tcj  and  w,  move 
to  the  right,  inasmuch  as  1  —  9  c*  >  0 ;  while  w,  moves  to  the  left. 
Also  the  point  at  which  Wi  starts  lies  between  a  and  1/a.  There- 
fore, at  the  first  branch-point  jS,  sheets  1  and  2  join.  When  z  describes 


sgp 


-f       .    tiff i ^ 


Fig.  66 


a  half-turn  round  fi  and  proceeds  along  the  real  axis,  Wj  and  tOj  make 
quarter-turns  round  the  point  1/a,  and  then  describe  the  right-hand 
oval,  meeting  again  at  w  =  a.  Therefore  again,  at  the  second  branch- 
point l/)3,  sheets  1  and  2  join.  When  z,  after  making  a  half-turn 
round  1//?,  proceeds  to  the  right,  w^  proceeds  to  the  left  to  meet  trj, 
while  lOi  moves  to  the  right.  Therefore,  at  the  branch-point  —  1/ft 
sheets  2  and  3  join.  When  z,  after  a  half-turn  round  —  1/fiy  moves 
to  —  p,  Wj  and  w^  describe  the  left-hand  oval,  and  meet  again  at 
w;  =  —  1/a.  Therefore  sheets  2  and  3  join  at  —  fi.  The  branch-cuts 
may  be  drawn  from  )8  to  l/p  in  sheets  1  and  2,  and  from  —  ^  to 
—  1/p  in  sheets  2  and  3.  When  they  are  drawn  along  the  real  axis, 
the  whole  of  the  first  sheet  corresponds  to  the  interior  of  the  right- 
hand  oval,  the  whole  of  the  third  sheet  to  the  interior  of  the  left- 
hand  oval,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  sheet  to  the  remainder  of 
the  w-plane. 

§165.  Ex.  (6).        a\w'z'  +  l)=:(w  +  z)\ (1). 

The  branch-points  in  the  z-plane  are  given  by 

22  =  (aV-l)(a2-«')j 

and  are  a^—oL^  1/a,  — 1/«,  where 

a* -f- 1/a' =  a». 

We  consider  the  case  in  which  one,  and  therefore  all  branch- 
points, are  on  the  real  axis,  and  take  a  <  1. 
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We  have,  if  «?i  and  w^  be  the  branches, 

When  t(?i  =t(?2j  there  follows,  on  elimination  of  a*,  either 

tc  +  z  =  0,   or  W7^  —  1  =  0. 

The  case  w  +  z  =  0  is  extraneous,  as  it  requires  a  =  0 ;  and  there- 
fore, the  sj^mmetry  of  (1)  being  observed,  the  turn-points  in  either 
plane,  corresponding  to  the  branch-points  a,  —  a,  1/a,  —  1/a  in  the 
other  plane,  are  1/a*,  --  l/o*,  «",  —  «'. 

When  «  =  0,     w  =  ±a,  and  near  z  =  0,  w=z  ±a  —  z. 

When  2=00,  w=  ±l/a. 

Since  a  is  real,  to  a  real  value  of  z  correspond  either  two  real  or 
two  conjugate  values  of  w.  Therefore  to  the  real  2f-axis  corresponds 
part  or  all  of  the  real  lo-axis,  together  with  a  curve  whose  equation 
is  obtained  by  regarding  Wi  and  w^  as  conjugate,  and  eliminating  z 
from  (2). 

The  equation  is 

4(a'  -t-  w^w^)  (a^it'iWj  -h  1)  =  {ii\  4-  ^iYO-  ""  ^^Yf 

and  the  curve  is  a  central  bicircular  quartic. 

Starting  from  the  point  0  to  the  right,  let  z  describe  the  whole 
of  the  real  axis,  making  half-turns  round  all  critical  points  (Fig.  67). 

-^/(Z    -a  -Va       -1    -a  -a»  0     cfi   a    X 


^jc?  -a  Aja       wi  -i     Vo^ 


Fig,  67 


The  figure  shows  the  path  described  by  the  branch  whose  initial 
value  is  a.* 

Let  the  branch-cuts  in  the  z-plane  be  drawn  along  the  real  axis 
from  —a  to  a,  and  from  —1/a  vi§.  oo  to  1/a.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  figure  shows  that  to  these  parts  of  the  real  «-axis  correspond 

*  When  z  ia  near  -  l/a>,  the  branch  of  w  in  question  is  not  near  —  a;  hence  to  the  half-turn 
In  the  «-platte  round  —1/a*  oorreaponds  a  half.turu  in  the  tr-plane. 
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the  parts  from  —  1/a  via  oo  to  1/a,  and  from  —a  to  a,  of  the  real 
w-axis.  Let  then  the  two-sheeted  w-surface,  which  represents  the 
dependence  of  z  on  w,  have  the  same  branch-cuts  as  those  chosen  for 
the  2f-surface ;  whenever  («,  w)  changes  sheets,  so  does  (tc,  z).  In 
this  case,  om  surface  serves  to  represent  both  the  dependence  of  %c 
on  «,  and  that  of  2  on  «?;  and  this  surface  is  mapped  on  itself  by  the 
relation  (1)  without  alteration  of  the  branch-cuts. 

The  most  general  quadri-quadric  correspondence  between  to  and  2 
involves  8  effective  constants.  The  general  symmetric  correspond- 
ence involves  5  effective  constants,  and  can  therefore  be  obtained 
from  the  unsymmetric  relation  by  a  (1, 1)  transformation  of  z  alone, 
inasmuch  as  the  (1, 1)  transformation  places  3  effective  constants  at 
our  disposal.     The  symmetric  relation  may  be  written 

aw?V+2  })v:z{m-\-z)  +c(to* -[-«"+  4  wz^  -f  2  d(?(?-f2i)  -f  c-f /i(w  —  2)*=  0, 

where  the  first  five  terms  are  the  second  polar  of  to  with  regard  to 

the  quartic 

02^  -f-  4  62^  -f-  6  C2-  -I-  4  rf2  -f-  € ; 

and  if  this  quartic  be  brought  to  its  canonical  form 

then  also,  by  the  same  transformation  applied  to  both  to  and  2,  the 
(2,  2)  relation  becomes 

toV  -f-  C\l^  4.  z2  -f  4  102)  -f  1  -h  /Ll'(tO  -  2) « =  0. 

The  branch-points  are  given  by 

(f  +  c'  +  /.')  [(c'  -f  /x'K  +  1]  =  (2  c'  -  ^')^s 

that  is,  by  ir-f/Lt'Q  =  0, 

where  //  is  the  Hessian  of  Q. 

[Halphen,  Fonctions  Elliptiques,  t.  ii.,  ch.  ix. ;  Cayley,  Elliptic 
Functions,  ch.  xiv.] 

§  166.   Ex.  (7).    4o«-5to  =  2. 

The  branch-points,  together  with  the  values  of  to  which  become 
equal  at  them,  are 

2  =  4,  10=  —l,  —1;  2=  i4,  to  =  — I,  — t;  2=  —4,  ro  =  l,  1; 

2  =  — i4,  to  =  i,  i ;  2  =oc,  to  =  »,  oc,  oc,  oo,  00. 

When  2  =  0,  the  values  of  to  are  0  and  the  four  fourth  roots  of  5, 
and  the  approximate  values  are 

to  =  —z/oy  and  to  —  5'^*  =  z/20. 
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First,  we  trace  the  w;-curves  which  correspond  to  the  real  a^-axis. 
These  are  the  real  axis  and  the  curve 

to*  +  to*  +  wTvivr-i-  WW  -f-  w')  =  5, 

where  w,  w  are  conjugate.     In  polar  co-ordinates  this  curve  assumes 

the  form 

p*  =  5/(1  +  4  cos  ^cos  3^). 

The  curve  which  corresponds  to  the  imaginary  axis  is  obtained 
by  turning  the  curve  already  considered  through  a  right  angle. 
This  may  be  seen  directly,  since,  for  each  place  («,  w)  there  is 
another  place  {iz,  iw).  In  Fig.  58  the  second  curve  is  dotted.  Let 
us  write  a  for  the  positive  fourth  root  of  5.  Assign  the  values  w  =0, 
a,  ia,  —a,  —la  to  the  first,  second,  .  .  .,  fifth  sheets.  When  z  moves 
from  0  to  the  right,  the  approximate  values  show  that  the  branch  Wi 
moves  to  the  left,  while  the  other  branches  move  to  the  right ;  also, 
when  z  moves  from  0  into  any  quadrant,  the  branch  Wi  moves,  in  its 
own  plane,  into  the  opposite  quadrant.  As  z  continues  to  move 
from  0  towards  4,  the  branch  Wi  continues  to  move  to  the  left  along 
the  real  axis,  and  the  branch  w^  whose  initial  value  is  —a,  to  the 
right  along  the  same  axis ;  and,  when  z  is  near  4,  the  two  branches 
in  question  come  near  to  each  other,  so  that  a  description  of  a 
circle  round  2  =  4  must  lead  from  the  first  into  the  fourth  sheet- 
We  therefore  make  a  branch-cut  from  4  to  -f  oc  along  the  real  axis. 
If  z  move  from  0  to  the  left,  the  branches  Wi  and  w^  interchange 
round  2  =  —  4,  and  a  second  branch-cut  must  be  drawn  to  connect 
the  first  and  second  sheets.  Let  this  extend  to  —  00.  Similarly, 
branch-cuts  from  4i  to  ooi,  and  from  —  4t  to  —  oci,  connect  respec- 
tively the  sheets  1,  5  and  the  sheets  1,  3.  Since  the  complete 
to-plane  corresponds  to  all  five  sheets  of  the  Riemann  surface  in 
the  2-plane,  there  will  correspond  to  the  twenty  separate  quadrants 
twenty  separate  regions  of  the  w-plane,  and  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  consecutive  quadrants,  the  corresponding  lines  in  the 
w-plane.  When  two  straight  lines  in  the  z-plane  meet  at  a  branch- 
point at  which  two  branches  permute,  so  as  to  enclose  an  angle  of 
ISO**,  the  paths  in  the  w-plane  of  the  two  branches  in  question 
intersect  at  right  angles.  Hence,  when  z  describes  that  side  of  the 
positive  part  of  the  real  axis  which  lies  in  the  fourth  quadrant  and 
the  first  sheet,  the  corresponding  branch  Wi  describes  that  pai*t  of 
the  line  (0  to  —1)  which  lies  in  the  second  quadrant;  and,  when  z 
describes  a  small  semicircle  round  4  in  the  negative  direction,  after- 
wards continuing  the  description  of  the  upper  side  of  the  positive 
real  axis,  Wi  describes  a  small  quadrant  round  —1  in  the  negative 
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direction,  afterwards  describing  the  lower  half  of  the  curve  through 
—1.  Hence  the  straight  line  from  0  to  —1,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  curve  through  —1,  form  part  of  the  boundary  of  that  portion  of 
the  t(?-plane  which  corresponds  to  the  first  quadrant  of  the  first  sheet 
of  the  five-sheeted  Riemann  surface  in  the  2-plane.  Similarly,  the 
remaining  boundaries  can  be  determined.  Let  a  point  starting  in 
the  quadrant  marked  8  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  2J-plane  describe 
a  large  positive  circuit  five  times.  Since,  when  z  is  large,  the 
approximate  value  of  w  is  2?^^,  w  describes  a  large  positive  circuit 
once  in  the  to-plane ;  and  since,  whenever  z  moves  from  one  quadrant 
to  another,  w  must  cross  one  of  the  curves  of  the  figure,  the  parts  of 
the  IP-surface  which  correspond  to  the  quadrants  of  the  2-surface  are 
readily  determined.  For  instance,  the  region  18,  in  the  w^plane,  lies 
in  the  second  quadrant,  and  has  for  its  boundary  two  portions  of 
the  axes  and  two  portions  of  curves. 

It  is  necessary  to  test  the  system  of  branch-puts  by  seeing  that 
they  produce  the  right  results  for  circuits  about  the  point  oo.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  have  seen  that  when  2  is  at  a  great  distance 
along  the  positive  direction  of  its  real  axis,  and  just  above  this  axis, 
tCi  has  assumed  the  position  |  V^  |  exp  (6  ^1/5),  and  it  can  be  simi- 
larly seen  that,  simultaneously,  w^  is  |  V^  | ,  w^  is  Wj  •  exp  (2  Tri/5),  w^ 
is  «7a  •  exp  (47ri/5),  and  w^  is  lOj  •  exp  (Siri/^) ;  that  is,  the  branches 
are  in  the  cyclic  order  (Wiio^w^WjWn),  A  large  positive  circuit  in  the 
z-plane  should  therefore  permute  the  branches  in  this  order,  and  the 
figure  shows  that  this  is  what  takes  place. 

Ex.  (8).  tir'-Stt^z-f  2^  =  0. 

Let  w  =  tz'j  then  «  =  3  t/(l  +  ^).  The  surface  for  t  is  also  the 
surface  for  w,  for  to  each  pair  (t,  z)  corresponds  one  to,  and  when  two 
values  of  t  become  equal,  so  do  two  values  of  w.  When  a?  =  a,  (where 
a=  V4),  i  =  a/2,  a/2,  —a;  when2;  =  va,  (where  v  =  exp(27ri/3)), 
t  =  va/2y  va/2,  —  va;  when  2;  =  v^a,  t  =  \^a/2,  v*a/2,  —  v'a.  When 
z  =  0,  t  =  co,  CO,  0;  and  near  z  =  0,  t  =  z/3  or  ±  -y/s/z- 

Finally  at  2  =  oo,  f  =  —  1,  —  v,  —  u*.     The  real  axis  gives 

St  3i 

i.e.  p^='i  sec  0. 

Let  c  be  a  point  on  the  positive  side  of  the  real  axis  near  2  =  0; 
assign  ti  =  c/3  to  sheet  1,  t^  =  -^s/c  *o  sheet  2,  and  fs  =  —  -y/S/c  ^^ 
sheet  3.     Now  let  z  move  from  c  to  a ;  at  a  sheets  1  and  2  must  nang 
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together.  Let  z,  starting  from  c,  make  a  turn  of  2  v/3  round  0 ;  then 
tij  ^3  turn  through  —  ir/3.  Next,  let  z  move  to  va.  We  see  that  <i, 
t^  unite  at  va/2.  Therefore  at  va  sheets  1  and  3  hang  together. 
Similarly  at  v*a,  sheets  1  and  3  hang  together.  The  branch-cuts  may 
be  drawn  from  the  branch-points  to  oo,  as  in  Fig.  59.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  cut  0  •••  oo  pass  between  va  and  v*a,  in  order  that  a  large  cir- 
cuit may  be  closed,  as  it  should  be  since  oo  is  not  a  branch-point. 
The  parts  of  the  ^plane  which  map  into  the  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face are  determined  by  observing  that  to  a  small  circle  round  «  =  0, 
starting  from  c,  correspond  a  small  circle  round  t  =  0  starting  from 
tf  and  two  large  negative  semicircles. 

§  167.     Ex.  (9).        S2v)z  =  (ic  +  zy. 
Let  w-^-z^tf 

then  F=  32  «(f- «)-««, 

and  the  Eiemann  surface,  which  represents  <  as  a  function  of  z,  will 
equally  serve  for  w.     The  equatious  F=0,  hF/Bt  =  0,  give 

t  =  0,  aa ;  z  =  0,  4  aa/o ; 

where  a  =  VWJ^  =  ^-'^  '"9  ^^^^  «  is  any  cube  root  of  1. 

The  approximate  values  of  t  are 

(i.)    When  z  is  small,  <  =  2  or  2(2 2)^* ; 

(ii.)    When  2—4  aa/5  is  small,  t—aa^  \  —3  aa(2— 4aa/5)/8{^/*. 

The  equations  F=0,  hF/hz  =  0,  give 

2  =  0,  « ;  *  =  0,  2  a ; 
and  the  approximate  values  of  2  are 

(i.)    When  t  is  small,  2  = «  or  ^/32 ; 

(ii.)    When  ^ - 2 a  is  small,  2-«=;=}-3a(f-2 a)/2{>/». 

When  2  =  00,  ^  is  also  00,  and  when  t  =  cc,  2  =  00  ;  the  approximate 
relation  is  32  2^  =  —  ^. 

When  2  is  a  small  positive  quantity,  let  ?i  =  2,  ^2  =  2  V22,  ^s  =  if'jj 
^4  =  —  t^f  ^5  =  —  it2]  and  let  these  values  be  assigned  to  the  first,  sec- 
ond, •  ••,  fifth  2-sheet3.  Then  at  the  origin  the  sheets  2,  3,  4,  5 
must  hang  together,  and  when  2  turns  round  the  origin  it  must 
change  from  sheet  to  sheet  in  the  order  2,  3,  4,  6,  2.  Accordingly 
we  draw  a  branch-cut  through  the  sheets  from  0  to  00 ;  let  this  cut 
lie  along  the  negative  half  of  the  real  axis. 
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As  z  moves  along  the  real  axis  to  the  right,  ^„  ^  move  along  the 
real  axis  to  the  right,  the  point  t^  leading.     When  z  is  near  1,  it  is 

^3  which  is  near  2 ;  and 
when  z  makes  a  posi- 
tive half -turn  round  1, 
t^  makes  a  positive  turn 
round  2.  Thus,  when  z 
proceeds  from  1  to  the 
right,  ^2  moves  to  the 
left,  while  ^i,  having 
made  only  a  half-turn, 
continues  its  motion  to 
the  right.  When  z  is 
near  4  a/5,  i^  and  <,  are 
near  a ;  therefore  the 
sheets  1  and  2  must  be 
connected  at  4  a/5. 

Starting  afresh,  let 
z  make  a  turn  2v/3 
round  0,  and  then  move 
directly  towards  the 
point  v;  ^1  makes  an 
equal  turn,  but  the 
other  roots  in  the 
<-plane  make  turns  ir/6, 
and  therefore  ^3  moves 
after  t^  towards  the 
point  i  =  va.  As  be- 
fore, sheets  1  and  3 
join  at  z  •=.  V,  Simi- 
larly, sheets  1  and  5 
join  at  2  =  v'.  Let  the  branch-cuts  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure.  We 
have  to  see  that  these  satisfy  the  requirements  at  the  point  2=00. 

At  0,  let  the  dotted  path  in  the  figure  be  inclined  at  an  infinitely 
small  positive  angle  to  the  real  axis.  When  z  describes  this  dotted 
path  to  the  position  z\  the  five  roots  move  to  the  positions  f/, 
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t^'.     For  instance,  t^  turns  round  2,  returns  on  its  former 


path  towards  0,  turns  through  nearly  90**  when  near  a,  and  proceeds 
along  the  curve  to  ^2'- 

It  follows  that  a  large  circuit  in  the  «-plane  ought  to  lead  from 
sheet  to  sheet  in  the  order  135241,  since  32 2'=  —^  at  00.  This 
requirement  is  met  by  the  branch-cuts  as  drawn  in  the  figure.    It  is 
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to  be  noticed  that  the  cut  from  0  to  oo  does  not  pass  between  the 
points  4va/5  and  4v*a/5.  Other  possible  systems  of  branch-cuts 
for  the  same  initial  assignment  of  values  are  shown  in  figure  61. 

Hitherto  the  equation  F{w*y  «")  =  0  has  been  considered  irredu- 
cible, and,  in  this  case,  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  any  one  place  of 
the  2f-surface  (or  M>-surface)  to  any  other  place  of  that  surface  by  a 
continuous  path  which  lies  wholly  in  that  surface  (§  154). 


Fig.  61 


If  jP(w",  «")  =  0  be  reducible,  it  can  be  replaced  by  two  or  more 
irreducible  equations ;  for  instance,  by  two  irreducible  equations  of 
degrees  ic,  n  —  k  in  w.  In  this  case,  the  n  sheets  of  the  Riemann 
surface  T  will  separate  into  sets  of  k  and  n  —  k  sheets  which  are 
unconnected ;  in  other  words,  we  have  two  ^-surfaces,  one  for  each 
of  the  irreducible  equations. 

The  important  property  of  w,  namely,  its  one-valuedness  upon 
the  surface  T,  is  shared  with  it  by  all  rational  algebraic  functions 
w\  =  R{w,  z),  of  to  and  2.  For  example,  io\  =  to^  _|_  ^.s^  is  one-valued  at 
a  place  {z,  w)  of  T.  This  function  to'  will  be,  in  general,  n-valued  in 
z ;  but  it  may  be  only  n-valued  where  rti  is  a  factor  of  n  (1  included). 
"For  example,  let  to*  =  2 ;  the  function  w'  =  wr*  4-  j?  is  a  six-valued 
function  of  «,  which  is  one-valued  upon  the  surface  T.  The  deduced 
relation  {w^  '-zy=zz^  requires  the  same  surface  T.  But  to'  =  t/;^  -f-  z, 
which  is  also  one-valued  "upon  T,  leads  to  a  relation  (w*  —  zy=z, 
which  requires  merely  a  three-sheeted  surface  T '.  In  this  case,  T 
arises  by  the  superposition  of  T'  on  T'. 

§  168.  Tlie  transfonnation  of  an  n-ply  connected  Riemann  sur- 
face into  a  simply  connected  surface. 

The  following  definitions  and  propositions  are  illustrated  by 
figures  in  one  plane,  but  are  applicable  to  surfaces  in  space. 

We  consider  a  continuous  surface  bounded  by  one  or  more  closed 
rims,  the  totality  of  rims  constituting  the  boundary.  The  surface 
is  supposed  to  be  two-sided.  We  thus  exclude  the  unilateral  sur- 
faces such  as  that  of  Mobius,  which  is  constructed  as  follows  : 
Take  a  rectangular  strip  of  paper  abed,  and,  keeping  one  end  ab 
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fixed^  trim  the  other  round  the  axis  which  bisects  ab  and  cd,  through 
the  angle  v,  Now  ab  and  dc  are  parallel  j  bring  them  into  coinci- 
dence, and  glue  them  together.  The  two-sided  rectangle  has  become 
a  one-sided  or  unilateral  surface,  ad  and  be  now  forming  the  rim.* 

Let  us  understand  by  a  cross-cut,  a  cut  which,  starting  from  a 
point  on  the  boundary,  and  ending  at  a  point  on  the  same,  runs 
entirely  within  the  region.  When  such  a  cut  is  made,  its  two  banks 
are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  new 
surface.  A  surface  is  called  simply  connected  when  every  cross-cut 
severs  the  surface.  The  surfaces  contained  within  a  rectangle,  a 
circle,  etc.,  are  simply  connected.  A  surface  is  called  doubly  con- 
nected when  a  cross-cut  can  be  made  which  will  change  it  into 
a  simply  connected  surface ;  for  instance,  the  surface  contained 
between  two  concentric  circles  is  doubly  connected.  A  surface  is 
called  tinply  connected  when  a  cross-cut  can  be  made  which  renders 
the  surface  doubly  connected,  and  so  on  for  surfaces  of  higher 
connexion.  The  surface  contained  between  two  non-intersecting 
circles  and  a  circle  which  encloses  them  is  triply  connected ;  when 
two  cuts  are  made  from  the  rims  of  the  inner  circles  to  the  outer 
rim,  the  surface  becomes  simply  connected.  Another  example  of  a 
triply  connected  surface  is  the  anchor-ring  after  a  puncture  has 
been  made  in  it ;  for,  after  a  cut  has  been  made  along  a  circle  of 
latitude,  starting  and  ending  at  the  puncture,  the  ring  can  be 
deformed  into  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  while  a  second  cut  from 
rim  to  rim  reduces  the  cylinder  to  a  rectangle. 

Different  forms  of  cross-cuts,  on  a  surface  with  three  separate 

rims,  are  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

(1)  begins  and  ends  at  the 

same  rim. 

(2)  begins  and  ends  at  the 
same  point  of  the  same  rim. 

(3)  begins  at  the  boundary 
and  ends  at  a.  As  the  cut 
proceeds,  its  two  edges  become 
boundary,  so  that  a  is  on  the 
boundary.  The  cut  terminates 
when  it  reaches  the  point  a  on 
the  boundary. 


Fig,  62 


(4)    begins  and  ends  at  different  rims. 

The  cut  (4)  reduces  the  connexion  of  the  surface  without  dividing 

•  There  is  good  reason  to  roj?Jird  the  ordinary  plane  of  projective  geometry  as  unilntfrnl. 
Bee  Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vli.,  p.  549,  where  It  is  shown  that  Riemann's  theory  of  the  connexion 
of  surfaces  can  be  effectively  employed  in  the  projective  field. 
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it  into  2  separate  paxts ;  we  shall  speak  of  it  as  a  cross-cut  of  the 
second  kind.  The  cuts  (5)  and  (6),  if  made  after  the  cut  (4),  must 
be  treated  as  distinct  cross-cuts.  A  unilateral  surface  is  not  neces- 
sarily severed  by  a  cross-cut  of  the  first  kind. 

The  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  surfaces  under  consider- 
ation have  rims ;  but  there  are  surfaces,  such  as  the  sphere,  which 
are  completely  closed.  Cut  out  an  infinitely  small  region  of  circular 
contour ;  from  this  puncture  the  first  cross-cuts  must  start.  In  the 
case  of  a  sphere  one  such  cross-cut  will  sever  the  surface,  and  accord- 
ingly the  connexion  of  the  punctured  sphere  must  be  simple. 
Another  example  of  a  closed  surface  is  a  Riemann  sphere  with  n 
sheets.  By  puncturing  the  surface  along  a  small  closed  curve  round 
pjiy  point,  a  boundary  can  be  created.  If  the  point  be  a  branch-point 
at  which  r  roots  permute,  the  new  rim  goes  r  times  round  the  |K)int. 
The  order  of  connexion  of  the  punctured  surface  will  be  determined 
later. 

Lemrna.  A  simply  connected  surface  is  separated  by  any  k  cross- 
cuts into  K  -f  1  separate  simply  connected  surfaces.  This  lemma 
requires  no  proof. 

Theorem  1.  If  a  surface,  or  a  system  of  surfaces,  be  divided  by 
K  cross-cuts  into  o-  simply  connected  pieces,  and  by  k'  cross-cuts  into 
o-'  simply  connected  pieces,  then  k  —  <r  ^  k*  —  <t\ 

Two  points  are  to  be  clearly  noticed  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem. 
The  first  is  the  obvious  fact  that  a  cut  possesses  two,  and  only  two, 
ends ;  the  second  is  that,  by  definition,  as  a  cut  proceeds  its  sides 
are  turned  into  boundary.  A  cross-cut  is  represented  geometrically 
by  a  single  line,  but  this  line  must  be  regarded  as  having  two  sides; 
hence,  if  a  cross-cut  be  intersected  by  a  line,  at  the  place  of  inter- 
section, there  are  two  points  of  intersection  a,  b  which  may  be 
geometrically  undistinguishable,  but  a  belongs  to  one  side,  h  to  the 
other,  of  the  cross-cut. 

First  draw  the  k  cross-cuts,  and  secondly  the  k'  lines  which  coin- 
cide with  the  second  system  of  k'  cuts.  Let  the  *c'  lines  meet  the  k 
lines  in  X  points.  Each  of  these  X  points  counts  as  two  boundary 
points ;  and  also  the  k!  lines  meet  the  original  boundary  in  2  k!  points. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  2  ic'  -f  2  X  boundary  points  have  been  furnished 
by  the  k'  lines.  Now  making  the  second  system  of  cross-cuts  along 
the  k'  lines,  we  have  k'  4-  A.  new  cross-cuts.  These,  being  applied  to  cr 
separate  simply  connepted  pieces,  give  o-  4-  k'  -f  X  separate  pieces. 
But  the  final  result  due  to  the  superposed  systems  of  cross-cuts  will 
clearly  be  independent  of  the  order  in  which  we  make  the  k  and  k' 
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cuts.  If  T7e  make  the  k'  cross-cuts  first  and  then  the  k  cross-cuts, 
the  numher  of  separate  simply  conDected  pieces  will  be  <r'  +  «  +  X. 
Hence  d  +  k'  +  A  =  o-'  +  k  +  A,  and  k  —  <r  =  k'  —  a'.  The  number  K  —  a 
is  therefore  Independent  of  the  niimlwr  of  cross-cuts. 

The  number  k  —  <t  +  2  may  be  called  the  index  of  the  surface  or 
system  of  surfaces.  • 

A  simple  surface  is  divided  by  one  cross-cut  into  two  pieces. 
Therefore  the  index  is  1  —  2-(-2orl;  a  doubly  connected  surface 
has  the  index  2,  and  generally  when  only  one  surface  is  considered, 
we  may  use  the  term  "order  of  connexion"  in  place  of  -'index." 

The  index  of  a  system  of  <r  simple  surfaces  is  2  —  o- ;  for  here 

K=0. 

Theorem  2.  Let  there  be  /t  separate  surfaces,  whose  indices  are 
""It  >■»  •■■>  V-  '-Tlie  number  of  cross-cuts  necessary  to  render  the  rth 
surface  simply  connected  is  v,—  l.  Hence  the  number  of  cross- 
cuts necessary  to  render  all  the  surfaces  simple  is  2  (v,  —  1),  or 
2v,  — ^     Hence  the  index  of  the  system  is  Sv,  —  2;i-l-2. 

Theorem  3.     The  index  v  of  a  system  S  becomes  v  —  «,  when  a 
CTOSs-cuts  have  been  made.     Let  a  single  cross-cut  change  S  into  2', 
and  let  K  more  cross-cuts  change  2'  into  a  simple  surfaces.     Then 
the  index  of  2'  is  v'  =  K  —  tr  +  2,  and  since  k  +  1  cross-cuts  have 
changed  2  into  the  o-  simple  surfaces,  v  =  (»t -|- l)  —  <r-|- 2.     There- 
fore v'  =  V  —  1,  a  result  which  shows  that  a  simple  cross-cut  reduces 
the   index  by  unity.     I^h  further 
cross-cut  does  the  same;   hence  the 
theorem. 

For  example,  let  T  be  a  quadruply 

connected  surface    (Fig.   G3).    The 

surface  can  be  made  simple  by  three 

cross-cuts,  and  the  index  of  a  simple 

surface  is  1 ;  hence,  by  the  converse 

of  Theorem  3,  the  original  index  was 

4.     The  cross-cut  P  gives  two  s<ir- 

faces  of  indices  1  and  4 ;  by  Theorem 

2  the  index  of  the  system  is  5  —  4  -I-  2, 

'^''^-  ^^  or  3.    Again,  if  in  the  original  surfaca 

T  the  cut  E  be  made,  T  separates  into  two  surfaces  of  indices  2  and 

3 ;  and  again  the  index  of  the  system  is  3. 

•In  IhlidramtLon  we  lolloo  Neumann.  Klein  (Ualb.  Ann.,  t.  ill.)  aod  ScblKBI  (Ccellt,  t. 
liiTl.}  define  the  gruiid-mhl  mn-a-t^l. 
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§  169.  The  retroseciion.  This  is  a  cut  which  starts  from  a  point 
^within  a  surface  and  returns  to  that  point,  without  having  crossed 
itself  or  met  any  rim. 

Tfieorem  4.    A  retrosection  does  not  alter  the  index  of  a  system 

of  surfaces.     Let  T  be  the  surface  in  which  the  retrosection  is  made, 

T'  the  surface  or  surfaces  arising  from  T  when  the  retrosection  is 

made ;  also  let  v,  v'  be  the  indices  of  T,  T'.     From  a  point  a  on  the 

retrosection  draw  a  cut  G  to  any  point  of  the  original  boundary. 

Tliis  cut,  together  with  the  retrosection,  forms  a  cross-cut  of  the 

surface  T,  and  therefore  reduces  v  to  v  —  1 ;  but  (7  is  a  cross-cut  of  T, 

and  therefore  reduces  v'  to  v'  —  1.     Hence  v  —  1  =  v'  —  1,  and  v  =  v'. 

This  proves  the  theorem.     A  cut   formed  by  a   retrosection  and 

a  cross-cut,  as  for  instance  (3)  in  Fig.  62,  is  a  cross-cut  of  the 

original  surface;   cuts  of  this  kind  are  commonly  named  sigma- 

shaped  cross-cuts. 

Consider  a  limiting  case  of  the  retrosection,  namely,  when,  at  an 
ordinary  point  of  a  surface  T,  an  infinitely  small  region  is  separated. 
The  index  of  this  region  is  of  course  1 ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
what  we  termed  the  punctured  surface. 

Let  V  be  the  index  of  T,  v,  that  of  the  punctured  surface.  We 
have  (by  writing  /*  =  2,  v,  =  1  in  the  formula  of  Theorem  2)  the 
equation  v'  =  vi  -f  1  —  4  -|-  2,  where  v'  is  the  index  of  T' ;  and  by  the 
present  theorem  v  =  v'.  Therefore  v  =  vi  —  1 ;  and  the  index  of  a 
punctured  surface  is  greater  by  unity  than  that  of  the  original 
surface. 

Theorem  5.  Every  cross-cut  either  increases  or  diminishes  the 
number  of  rims  by  unity. 

For  a  cross-cut  of  the  second  kind,  such  as  (4)  in  Fig.  62,  makes 
two  rims  become  one,  whereas  each  of  the  cross-cuts  (1),  (2),  (3), 
gives  rise  to  a  new  rim. 

Theorem  6.  The  number  of  rims  of  an  n-ply  connected  surface 
is  either  n,  or  n  —  2k,  where  k  is  a  positive  integer. 

For  let  m  be  the  number  of  rims.  Since  the  surface  is  7i-ply 
connected,  it  can  be  made  simply  connected  by  n  —  1  cross-cuts. 
Let  €^  denote  the  ±  1  added  to  the  number  of  rims  by  the  cross-cut  fji, 

n-l 

Therefore  m+  2  c^  =  1. 

Let  K  be  the  number  of  positive  c*s ;  the  equation  just  written 
down  gives 

w  -}-  ic  —  (71  —  1  —  k)  =  1,   or   m  =  71  —  2  K. 
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Since  the  ptinctared  Kiemann  sphere  has  one  rim,  its  order  of 
connexion  must  be  an  odd  number.  We  shall  now  determine  this 
number. 

§  170.  The  index  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Let  the  surface  consist 
of  n  sheets  which  hang  together  at  8  branch-places  a^  (r  =  1  to  s)  ; 
and  let  mj,  wij,  •••,  m^,  •••,  m,  be  the  numbers  of  sheets  which  hang 
together  at  these  points.  Assume,  at  first,  that  no  two  branch-places 
lie  in  the  same  vertical.  The  Riemann  surfaces  under  consid- 
eration, namely  those  associated  with  algebraic  functions,  are  with- 
out rims.*  We  suppose  a  puncture  P  made  at  an  ordinary  point, 
the  puncture  extending  through  only  one  sheet.  Through  P  draw 
a  cylinder  cutting  the  remaining  (71  —  1)  sheets  along  (n  —  1)  retro- 
sections.  These  retrosections  do  not  alter  the  index  v.  Let  Q  be 
an  infinitely  small  closed  curve  at  some  ordinary  point  of  the  sur- 
face, and  let  the  n  sheets  be  cut  along  n  retrosections  by  a  cylin- 
der through  Q.  Project  P,  Q,  and  the  branch- places  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  each  of  the  sheets.  The  projection  will  consist  of  P,  Q, 
and  the  points  a^  0.2,  •••,  a,.  Draw  lines  from  P  to  Q  in  such  a  way 
that  the  plane  is  divided  into  s  compartments,  each  of  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  points  a^.  With  the  walls  of  these  compartments 
as  bases,  construct  cylinders,  cutting  through  the  n  sheets.  These 
cylinders  cut  the  surface  along  ns  cross-cuts.  The  surface  has  now 
been  divided  into  simply  connected  portions.  The  cylinder  P  de- 
taches n  —  1  portions  of  surface ;  the  cylinder  Q,  n  portions ;  but  the 
cylinder  (a^)  not  n  but  n  —  m^  -f  1  portions,  since  m^  sheets  are  con- 
nected at  a,-     Hence 

V  =  ns  —  {n  -f-  (n  —  1)  -f  2(71  —  m,  -h  1)  I  4-  2 


• 


=  2m,  — 271  — s-f  3. 


r  =  l 


We  have  assumed  that  aj,  a^,  •••,  a,  have  different  projections.  If, 
however,  two  branch-places  lie  in  the  same  vertical,  the  difficulty 
can  be  evaded  by  distorting  the  Riemann  surface  slightly,  and  thus 
making  the  two  branch-places  have  distinct  projections.  Such  a 
distortion  will  not  alter  the  index  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  the 
formula  holds  in  this  case.  This  proof,  which  involves  merely  con- 
siderations of  Analysis  Situs,  is  given  by  Neumann,  Abel'sche  Inte- 
grale,  p.  168. 

*  In  connexion  with  fundamental  polygons  Klein  Introduced  the  idea  of  rimmed  Riemann 
aurfacea,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxi.;  in  this  memoir  the  student  will  find  ImporUnt  eztenaions  of  the 
usual  modes  of  Kiemann  representation. 
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In  §  128  it  was  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  prepared  equation 

/J  =  2i>--2(n-l), 

where  fi  is  the  number  of  branch-points.     We  have  just  seen  that, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  branchings  8uj)plied  by  an  algebraic  equa- 

tiojiy  the  number  of  simple  branch-points,  viz.  2(m^—  1),  is  equal  to 

r  =  l 

2(n  —  1)  +  (v  —  1).     Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  prepared  equation, 

22)  +  2(n-l)  =  (v-l)-f2(n-l), 
and  v  =  2p-\'l. 

Thus  the  number  of  cross-cuts  required  to  reduce  to  simple  con- 
nexion the  Riemann  surface  which  arises  from  a  prepared  equation 
is  precisely  2/>,  where  p  is  the  deficiency  of  the  Cartesian  curve 
associated  with  the  equation.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  basis- 
equation,  let  p  be  defined  as  half  the  number  of  cross-cuts  required 
to  reduce  the  corresponding  Riemann  surface  to  simple  connexion. 

The  number p  was  introduced  by  Riemann.  Its  importance  in  the  theory  of 
carves  was  pointed  out  by  Clebsch.  The  above  definition  applies  to  basis-curves 
with  higher  singularities.  Suppose  that  the  higlier  singularities  of  a  curve  have 
been  resolved  into  nodes,  cusps,  double  tangents,  and  inflexions,  the  numbers  of 
nodes  and  cusps  being  determined  as  in  ch.  iv.,  and  the  numbers  of  double  tan- 
gents and  inflexions  by  considerations  of  duality.  A  problem  which  suggests 
itself  is  to  prove  Plticker^s  equations, 

a  =  i9(j3  -  1)  -  22v  -  3  S/f,     jB  =  o(a  -  1)  -  2  St  -  3  2<, 

p  =  i(a  -  l)(a  -  2)  -  Sk  -2f,    p  =  i(3  -  l)(i3  -  2)  -  2t  -  2i, 

given  that  a,  $,  are  the  order  and  class  of  a  curve  and  that  ^v,  Sk,  2r,  ti  are 
the  numbers  supplied  by  the  singularities  of  the  curve.  This  question  belongs 
to  Higher  Plane  Curves  rather  than  to  the  Theory  of  Functions,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  in  his  demonstration  of  Plticker^s 
formulae,  makes  use  of  the  Eiemann  definition  of  p,  and  is  thus  able  to  avail 
himself  of  a  theorem  (to  be  proved  later  on)  that  p  ia  invariant  with  regard  to 
birational  transformations,  and  of  Neumann's  perfectly  general  result  that  the 
number  of  branchings  is  equal  to  2p  -H  2(7i  —  1).  [Smith,  On  the  Higher  Singu- 
larities of  Plane  Curves,  Lond.  Math.  Soc,  t.  vi.,  p.  161.] 

Let  us  consider  Eiemann's  form  of  the  equation  F(w,  2)  =  0 ; 

namely,  ^w* +/i?o"""^  H \-f„  =  0,  where   the   coefficients   of  the 

various  powers  of  w  contain  z  to  the  exponent  m ;  and  let  us  assume 
that  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  there  are  v  nodes  and  k  cusps, 
but  no  higher  singularities.  The  linq  at  infinity  meets  the  Cartesian 
curve  F=zO  in  an  m-point  on  the  wvaxis,  and  in  an  n-point  on  the 
a^axis.    The  formula  in  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  (3rd  ed.,  §  82) 
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for  the  class  of  a  curve  applies,  since  the  nodes  and  cusps  are  dis- 
tinct, and  since  at  the  m-point  ard  n-point  the  tangents  are  sepa- 
rated.    Hence  the  class  of  the  curve 

=  (m  -f-  n)  (m  4-  n  —  1)  —  7i(n  —  1)  —  m(m  —  1)  — 2k  —  3#c. 

The  number  of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  m-point  is 
equal  to  the  class  of  the  curve  —2  m.  Since  each  of  these  tangents 
gives  a  simple  branch-point,  and  since  each  of  the  k  cusps  likewise 
gives  a  simple  branch-point,  the  number  of  branchings  is 

{ (m  -f  n)  (m  -I-  n  —  1)  —  n(n  —  1)  —  «i  (m  —  1)  —  2  V  —  3ic}  —  2m  +  K, 

i.e.  2m(7i  — 1)  — 2v  — 2ic. 

But  2j9  -t-  2(71  —  1)  =  the  number  of  branchings, 

therefore         jp  =  (m  —  1)  (n  —  1 )  —  v  —  #c. 

[This  expression  for  p  was  given  by  Eiemann  in  his  memoir 
AbeFsche  Functionen,  Ges.  Werke,  p.  106.] 

§  171.     The  canonical  dissection  of  a  Eiemann  surface. 

In  §  130  we  proved  two  theorems  due  to  Liiroth  and  Clebsch. 
By  means  of  these  theorems  we  found  that  the  n  sheets  of  a 
Riemann  surface  can  be  connected  in  such  a  way  that  the  branch- 
cuts  between  successive  sheets  are  single  links,  except  between  the 
first  and  second  sheets.  In  this  exceptional  case  the  number  of 
branch-cuts  is  j?  + 1>  when  p  is  the  deficiency  of  the  algebraic  curve 
F(Wy  z)  =  0,  obtained  by  treating  w  and  z  as  Cartesian  coordinates ; 
it  is  assumed  that  the  equation  is  prepared,  and  therefore  con- 
tributes merely  simple  branch-points.  There  are  thus  p  superfluous 
connexions  between  the  first  two  sheets.     We  have  now  to  see  that 

this  7i-fold  sphere  can 
be  transformed,  with- 
out tearing,  into  the 
surface  of  a  body  with 
p  perforations. 

First  take  the  case 
of  a  twofold  sphere, 
whose  two  sheets  are 
connected  by  a  single 
bridge.  In  Fig.  64, 
Fig,  64  the  bridge  is  perpen- 

dicular to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  a  is  its  middle  point.     Let  every   point  of  the 
pinner  sheet  be  reflected  in  the  diametral  plane  which  contains  the 
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bridge.  Then  tbe  two  halves  of  the  inner  sphere  are  interchanged, 
and  the  figure  changes  from  A  to  B.  This  can  be  effected  by  a 
process  of  continuous  deformation,  the  one  hemisjiberical  surface 
passing  through  tbe  other,  without  any  severing  of  the  Kieniann 
sphere,  and  the  order  of  connexion  is  unchangpd.  To  an  observer 
at  e  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  sphere  with  a  hole  in  it.  The 
inner  sphere  can  now  be  pulled  through  the  hole,  and  stretched, 
without  tearing,  into  the  form  of  a  one-sheeted  sphere,  or  of  a 
doubly-sheeted  flat  plate  without  a  hole. 

Next  take  the  case  of  a  two-sheeted  sphere  with  p  +  1  bridges; 
tbe  surface  can  be  stretched,  without  tearing,  until  the  bridges  lie 
along  one  great  circle.  Apply  to  the  inner  sheet  the  same  process 
of  reflexion  as  before ;  tlien  the  two  spheres  si-e  connected  along 
p  -I- 1  holes.  One  of  the  holes  may  be  stretclied,  as  before,  so  as 
to  form  the  outer  rim  of  a  two-sheeted  flat  plate ;  and  in  the  plate 
there  remain  p  holes.  The  surface  has  become  the  surface  of  a 
solid  bos  perforated  by  p  holes. 

In  the  general  case  the  intier  sjibere,  and  the  one  next  to  it,  are 
connected  by  one  bridge.  The  two  can  be  replaced  by  a  single 
spherical  sheet.  This  sheet  is  connected  with  the  third  sheet  by  a 
single  bridge.  Repeat  the  process  until  tbe  first  n  —  1  sheets  are 
replaced  by  a  single  sheet.  This  single  sheet  is  connected  with  the 
outside  sheet  by  /)  -}- 1  bridges ;  and  the  two  can  be  rejilaced  by 
a  lx»x  with  p  holes  through  it.  It  is  thus  proved  that  tlie  general 
Riemann  surface  arising  from  an  algebraic  equation  of  deficiency  p 
can  be  deformed,  without  tearing,  into  tlie  surface  of  a  box  witli  p 
holes. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  due  to  Lliroth  ;  the  form  of  proof  to  Clifford 
(Collected  I'apers,  on  the  canonical  form  and  dissection  of  a  Riemanii'a  sur- 
face, p.  241).  See  also  Hofraanii's  tract,  Mcthodik  der  stetigen  Deformation 
von  zwelbllittrigen  Ttieuuum'  sclien  FISchen  (Halle,  188S).  TLe  flat  two-sided 
eheel  with  p  +  I  rims  is  used  by  Scliottky  in  bis  important  memoir  on  conform 
represeotalion,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxiii. 


The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  these  processes : 
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Figs,  (a),  (6),  (c)  show  stages  of  the  passage  from  the  double 
Rieraann  sphere,  with  oue  branch-cut  (Fig.  a),  into  the  double  flat 
plate  (Fig.  c).  In  Fig.  b,  the  reflexion  has  changed  the  bridge  into 
a  hole  which  connects'  surface  II.  with  surface  I.  In  Fig.  c,  the 
rim  E  of  the  hole  has  been  stretched  until  it  takes  the  position  in 
the  figure,  the  hole  has  disappeared,  and  the  interior  sphere  II.  has 
become  the  upper  flat  sheet,  the  exterior  sphere  I.  the  lotver  flat 
sheet. 

The  process  of  conversion  of  a  thin  flat  surface  with  two  sheets, 
connected  by  p  holes,  into  a  double  Eiemann  sphere,  can  be  illus- 
trated in  a  similar  manner.  We  leave  the  drawing  of  the  figures  to 
the  reader.  Keeping  the  outer  rim  E  fixed,  we  can  make  the  two 
sheets  pass  from  the  flat  form  into  one  in  which  the  two  sheets 
form  two  infinitely  close  hemispheres  connected  along  E  and  along 
the  p  holes.  These  holes  may  be  regarded  as  places  at  which  the 
outer  hemisphere  passes  into  the  inner,  and  ^  is  a  place  of  like 
nature.  By  a  contraction  of  E  into  a  small  circle,  these  two  hemi- 
spheres can  be  made  to  pass  into  two  infinitely  close  spheres  con- 
nected hy  p  +  1  holes,  namely,  the  original  holes  and  the  new  one 
supplied  by  E,  Arrange  these  j?  + 1  holes  along  a  great  circle,  and 
employ  the  reflexion  process  as  described  above.  Each  hole  changes 
into  a  bridge,  and  the  final  form  is  a  two-sheeted  Riemann  sphere 
with  p-{-l  bridges. 

§  172.    Klein^s  no)'mal  surface. 

The  box  with  p  holes  can  be  deformed,  without  tearing,  into  a 
sphere  with  p  handles,  a  convenient  normal  form  used  by  Klein. 


b' 


Fig.  66 


When  p  r=  0,  we  have  the  ordinary  sphere ;  when  p  =  1,  the  anchor- 
ring  can  be  selected  as  the  normal  surface,  for  it  can  be  deformed 
into  a  sphere  with  one  handle. 

Fig.  67a  is  the  normal  surface  for  the  case  p  =  2 ;   the  curves 
A,  B  are  latitude  and  meridian  curves  respectively.     The  rim  of 
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Clifford's  box  has  become  the  curve  E  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
which  can  be  called  the  equator. 

IXssection  of  the  normal  tvrface.  -i-  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
throughout  what  follows  the  surfaces  employed  are  punctured  at  a 
point ;  otherwise  there  is  no  boundary,  and  the  definition  of  multi- 
ple connexion  has  no  meaning. 

A  surface  is  said  to  be  dissected  when  it  has  been  made  simply 
connected  by  a  system  of  cross-cuts.     Let  ua  consider  the  mode  of 


C) 


^K>- 


Fig.  67 

dissection  of  the  anchor-ring  (Fig.  66).  Let  P  be  the  puncture. 
Make  the  cross-<;iit  Pa'  along  a  meridian  curve.  The  cut  surface 
can  now  be  deformed  into  a  cylinder  (as  in  §  168),  As  a  second 
cross-cut,  take  bb'b ;  the  cut  cylinder  can  now  be  deformed  into  a 
rectangular  sheet.  Thus  two  cross-cuts,  along  a  meridian  curve  and 
a  latitude  curve,  have  made  the  surface  simple. 
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In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  surface  of  a  sphere  with  p  handles 
can  be  rendered  simple  by  drawing  a  meridian  cut  through  each 
handle,  and  a  latitude  cut  round  each  handle.  We  have  p  pairs  of 
cuts  A^y  B^(k  =  1,  2,  •  •  •,  jf)).  To  dissect  the  surface,  take  a  point 
Sg  on  either  Ag  or  B^,  say  on  B^ ;  make  cuts  Ck  to  the  p  points  s^ 
from  the  puncture.  The  cuts  have  now  become  cross-cuts ;  p  of 
these  are  sigma-shaped,  being  formed  by  the  combination  of  0<  and 
B^ ;  and  there  are  also  p  cross-cuts  A^,  In  all  there  are  2p  cross- 
cuts. 

Fig.  67  shows  the  process  in  the  case  j)  =  2. 

After  two  meridian  cuts  5„  B.2,  the  section  along  the  equator  of 
the  sphere  with  two  handles  takes  the  form  represented  in  Fig. 
67  (&).  The  latitude-cuts,  and  the  joins  to  P,  pass  into  the  heavily 
marked  lines  of  the  figure.  The  surface  is  now  dissected ;  for  Fig. 
67  (c)  can  be  derived  from  Fig.  67  (6)  by  pulling  out  the  tubes  in 
the  directions  of  the  arrows,  and  the  cylinder,  if  cut  along  the 
heavily  marked  line,  is  evidently  dissected. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  box  with  p  holes,  cuts  were  made  along 
curves  A,  B,  C,  the  curves  A,  B  being  respectively  latitude  and 
meridian  curves.  In  dealing  with  n- valued  algebraic  functions,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  retain  the  n-sheeted  sphere,  and  to  dissect  it 
by  2p  cross-cuts.*  The  easiest  way  of  finding  out  how  this  can  be 
done  is  to  retrace  our  steps  and  change  the  multiply  connected 
surface  with  p  holes  into  the  Riemann  sphere  with  n  sheets,  con- 
nected by  branch-cuts  as  in  §  171. 

Now  the  p  cuts  A  must  change  into  curves  round  branch-cuts. 
Also  the  branch-cuts  round  which  these  curves  pass  can  only  be 
those  connecting  the  first  and  second  sheets ;  for  a  cut  round  the 
single  branch-cut  which  connects  the  first  and  third  sheets  would 
sever  the  third,  since  the  third  is  linked  to  the  remaining  sheets 
merely  by  this  bridge.  Thus  the  cuts  A  must  pass  into  curves  such 
as  A  (Fig.  68).  The  curves  B  passed  originally  through  the  holes 
for  which  the  ^'s  were  latitude  curves.  Hence  the  B's,  after  the 
change,  must  traverse  the  p  bridges  round  which  the  ^'s  have  been 
drawn.  This  shows  how  it  comes  to' pass  that  the  (n  — 2)  bridges 
between  the  first  and  third,  fourth,  •••,  Tith  sheets,  are  unrepresented 
in  the  diagrams  of  the  cross-cuts.  The  equator  E  becomes  a  branch- 
cut  over  which  all  the  jB's  pass. 

Clifford's  box  is  deformed  by  the  same  process  ;  the  p  holes  pass 
into  p  bridges,  the  rim  into  a  (;>H-l)th  bridge.  The  meridian 
curves  can  be  drawn  in  many  ways  from  hole  to  hole;  the  most 

-  ___^_ ■ 

*  As  before,  the  equaliua  between  w  and  «  la  iu  ibe  prepared  form. 
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natural  construction  is  to 
draw  each  round  one  hole 
and  the  rim.  Returning  to 
the  Kiemann  sphere,  this 
gives  cross-cuts  i^i,  jBjj,  •••,  5^, 
which  all  intersect  one  and 
the  same  bridge,  namely,  the 
(|}-f  l)th;  thus  the  cut  B^ 
passes  over  the  rth  and 
(jp  -f  l)th  bridges 

(r=l,  2,  ...,j)). 

In  a  5-ply  connected  Rie- 
man  surface,  four  cross-cuts 
reduce  the  surface  to  simple 
connexion.     In  Fig.  G8  the  Fig.QH 

cross-cuts  are  C\ •\- B^y  A^  C^-\- B^  A^\   d  +  Bx  and  Cj -f  JBj  being 
sigma-shaped. 

By  following  the  arrows  in  Fig.  68,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
complete  boundary  of  the  dissected  Kiemann  surface  can  be  described 
by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  point,  the  two  banks  of  a  cross-cut 
being  described  in  opposite  directions. 


§  173.  Sygtems  of  curves  which  delimit  regions.  The  closed  curve  A^  of 
Fig.  68  does  not  by  itself  delimit  a  region  of  the  surface  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  pass  along  a  continuous  curve  from  a  point  on  ono  bank  of  Ay  to  the 
point  immediately  opposite,  without  cutting  the  rim  or  passing  out  of  the  sur- 
face. B^  is  such  a  curve.  Again,  ^,,  5,  in  Fig.  68  do  not  conjointly  delimit  a 
region  of  the  surface.  The  dissection  of  the  Kiemann  surface  thus  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  closed  curves,  which  neither  singly  nor 
in  sets  delimit  a  portion  of  surface.  Also  it  is  evident  that  the  cross-cuts  are 
capable  of  deformation.    To  what  extent  can  such  deformation  be  effected  ? 

In  Riemann^s  memoir  on  the  Abelian  functions  these  questions  are  discussed 
and  various  theorems  are  arrived  at,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  subject 

known  as  Analysis  Situs. 
These  theorems  were  used 
by  Riemann  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  up  the  theory 
of  the  dissection  of  a  multi- 
ply connected  surface.  In 
this  chapter  we  have  accom- 
plished the  dissection  by  the 
use  of  theorems  due  to 
^^9»  ^9  LUroth  and  Clebsch  ;  but  as 

Riemann's  theorems  are  Interestins;  in  themselves  and  throw  valuable  light  upon 
the  effects  of  cross-cuts,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  his  method. 
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I.  Instead  of  a  multiply  connected  Riemann  Bt'rface  with  onl?  one  rim,  we 
can  empio;  the  multiply  oonnecled  single  sheet  of  g  188  with  several  rims.  The 
curve  1  o!  Fig.  69  does  not  by  itself  delimit  a  region  ;  when  talten  in  conjunc- 
tion with  4  it  delimits  a  region.  It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  one 
Bids  of  1  to  the  other,  without  crossing  the  boundary  ;  but  nevertheless  1  does 
not  delimit  a  region.  To  meet  the  case  of  a  surface  with  more  than  one  rim,  we 
say  that  a  curve  does  not  delimit  a  region,  when  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
boundary  from  each  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  curve. 

II.  Let  10  =  V{z  —  a)(!  ~  b);  the  corresponding  Riemann  surface  is  twc»- 
sheeted,  with  a  bridf;c  from  a  to  b.  I^t  .^  be  an  oval  curve  round  the  bridge 
ab,  and  let  c,  li  be  opposite  points  on  the  outer  and  inner  banks.  If  the  punc- 
ture be  made  at  a  place  e,  outside  A,  it  is  impOBsible  to  connect  e  with  d,  except 
by  a  line  whicii  crosses  A.    ITie  curve  A  delimits  a  region. 

III.  If  the  puncture  extend   through  both  sheets,  A  does  not  delimit  a 

region ;  if,  however,  a  second  curve 
A'  tie  drawn  vertically  below  A,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  dmw  a 
curve  from  d  to  the  puncture  without 
crossing  A  oi  A'  \  therefore  A,  A' 
conjointly  delimit  a  region. 

IV,  The  systems  (1, 4)  ;  (1,2,3); 
(2,  3,  4)  delimit  regions  (Fig.  89). 

V.  Let  K,  K  (Fig.  70)  form  tbe 
boundary  of  a  surface.  The  ciirvea  1, 
2  delimit  a  region,  and  bo  do  the 
curves  3,  4.  The  four  curves  divide 
the  surface  into  two  sets  of  points :  — 

(1)  points  in  the  shaded  portions, 
which  have  the  property  that  lines 
which  join  them  to  the  boundary  mtist 
Fig.  70  meet  the  four  curves  in  an  odd  num- 

ber of  points ; 
IB  which  have  the  property  that  lines  which 
the  curves  an  even  number  of  times,  or  not 
e  known  as  inUrior  points ;  points  of  the 
latter  kind  as  exterior  points.  The  curves  1,  2,  3,  4  taken  together  separate  the 
interior  points  from  the  exterior.  The  collective  space  filled  by  interior  points 
is  said  to  be  'completely  bounded'  or  'delimited'  by  the  four  curves,  and  the 
curves  are  said  to  be  delimiting  curves.  With  this  convention  as  to  interior  and 
exterior  points,  the  theorems,  which  we  are  about  to  prove,  hold  good  even  when 
the  curves  intersect.  However,  the  reader  will  find  it  easier  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment by  drawing  a  figure  in  which  the  curves  do  not  intersect. 

Theorem.  In  any  surface  T,  let  .^,  B,  C  be  systems  of  circuits.  If  A  and  B 
be  delimiting  curves  and  if  A  and  C  be  delimiting  curves,  then  B  and  C  are 
delimiting  curves.  Formal  proof  Is  superfluous ;  the  following  considerations 
wHlsufBce.  Since  .4  can  be  deformed  into  B  without  papsin;  over  the  boundary, 
It  must,  In  the  process  of  deformation,  trace  out  a  continuous  surface,  which  lies 
wholly  within  T.  This  region  of  T  is  delimited  by  A  and  B.  In  the  same  way  A 
and  C  delimit  a  region  of  T.    But  the  two  reglona,  so  obtained,  adjoin  each  other 


(2)  points  in  the  unshaded  portioj 
join  them  to  the  boundary  must  meet  I 
at  all.    Points  of  the  former  kind  a 
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along  the  lines  A.    Therefore,  if  these  lines  be  suppressed,  there  is  a  region 
delimited  by  B  and  G. 

Theorem,  Let  A^,  A^,  "-^  An  be  a  system  of  n  circuits  on  a  surface,  of 
which  neither  the  whole  nor  a  part  delimits  a  region,  but  of  which  some  or  all, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  any  other  circuit,  do  delimit  a  region.  Let  ^p  Bjj 
•••,  ^A  be  another  system  of  n  circuits,  possessing  the  first  property  of  the  ^^s  ; 
namely,  that  neither  the  whole  nor  a  part  delimits  a  region.  Then  this  system, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  any  other  circuit,  delimits  a  region.  That  is,  the  B^a 
possess  the  second  property  of  the  A^b, 

Let  us  here  understand  that  *  all  of  n  things  *  is  included  under  *■  some  of  n 
things,'  but  that  *none  of  n  things'  is  excluded.  By  the  hypothesis,  J5„  with 
some  of  the  ^'s,  delimits  a  region.  Let  A^  be  one  of  these  ^'s.  Take  any  cir- 
cuit C  which  is  not  a  boundary.  C  also,  with  some  of  the  ^'s,  delimits  a  region. 
There  are  two  cases :  — 

Case  1.    ^|  is  included  amongst  these  ^'s. 

Case  2.    Ai  is  not  included. 

In  Case  1,  Ai^  with  some  of  C,  A^,  A^,  •-,  An^  delimits  a  region  ; 
Ai,  with  some  of  J^^,  A^,  A^y  ••*,  A^,  delimits  a  region ; 
hence  a  system  taken  from    (7,  .B|,  A^^  A^,  —y  An  delimits  a  region. 

We  say  that  Cmust  belong  to  this  system ;  for  if  not,  some  of  B|,  ^,  ••*, 
An  delimit  a  region. 

But  J5„  Ai  by  themselves,  or  with  other  -4*s,  delimit  a  region.  Hence,  by 
the  previous  theorem,  some  of  Ai,  ^,  ••*,  ^n  delimit  a  region,  which  contradicts 
the  hyx>othesis. 

In  Case  2,  C,  with  some  of  A^  A^  ••*,  ^n,  delimits  a  region.  Hence,  a  for- 
tiorif  G,  with  some  of  Bj,  ^,  ^3,  •••,  A^  delimits  a  region.  Thus,  in  either  case, 
the  system  B|,  ^,  •••,  Any  which  has  the  first  property  of  the  ^'s  (that  is,  that 
neither  the  whole  nor  a  part  of  it  delimits  a  region),  has  also  the  second  property 
of  the  A'b.  Continuing  the  reasoning,  all  the  A^s  can  be  replaced  by  B^a ;  which 
proves  the  theorem. 

Theorem.  Let  A^y  A^y  -.,  ^n  he  as  in  the  last  theorem ;  and  let  C„  Cj, 
•  ••,  C«  be  another  system  of  circuits,  such  that  Ar  and  Cr  (r  =  1,  2,  •••,  n)  delimit 
a  region ;  then  the  ^'s  may  be  replaced  by  the  Cs. 

To  prove  tliis,  -we  must  show  that  no  system  of  Cs  can  delimit  a  region. 
If  possible,  let  some  of  the  C's,  say  C„  C„  — ,  C«,  delimit  a  region,  and  let  this 
system  be  called  a  delimiting  system.  Since  ^„  C,  form  a  delimiting  system, 
it  follows  that  (AiC^C^  •••  C«)  is  a  delimiting  system.  And  since  ^,  G^  form 
a  delimiting  system,  it  follows  that  {A^AiG^—  Gk)  is  a  delimiting  system. 
Beplacing  in  this  way  each  C  by  J,  we  see  that  the  original  supposition 
demands  that  A^y  A^y  .-•,  Ak  shall  delimit  a  region  ;  but  they  do  not.  Hence 
no  system  of  the  C's  delimits  a  region,  and  therefore,  by  the  last  theorem,  the 
Cs  may  replace  the  ^'s.* 


•These  theorems  on  dellmitini?  curves  were  stated  by  Rlemnnn;  the  proofs  in  the  text  were 
given  by  K^niffsberKer.  ElllpHsche  Fiinctionen,  pp.  47  et  9eq.  We  may  also  refer  the  reader  to 
a  memoir  by  Siroart,  Coramentaire  siir  denx  m^moirea  de  Riemana;  and  to  Lamb*a  Hydrody- 
namlct,  Note  B. 
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Riemann^s  theorems  on  delimiting  curves  are  immediately  applicable  to  a 
Riemann  surface.  If,  after  a  certain  number  of  cross-cuts  have  been  made, 
without  severing  the  surface,  we  can  draw  a  circuit  on  the  surface  such  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  region  without  cutting  the 
boundary,  the  surface  is  not  yet  simple,  and  more  cross-cuts  will  be  needed ; 
but  if  no  such  circuit  can  be  made,  the  surface  has  been  dissected  by  the  cross- 
cuts. Riemann  defined  the  order  of  connexion  of  a  surface  by  this  maximum 
number  of  cross-cuts,  increased  by  1.  We  have  seen  that  on  a  Riemann  surface 
of  deficiency  p,  2  p  cross-cuts  can  be  drawn,  that  these  2p  curves  neither  singly 
nor  collectively  delimit  a  region,  and  that  some  of  them  delimit  a  region  when 
taken  with  any  other  closed  curve.  Hence,  by  Riemann^ s  definition,  the  order 
•of  connexion  of  a  Riemann  surface  of  deficiency  p  \a  2p-\-  I;  a  result  which 
agrees  with  that  of  §  170.  For  the  2p  cuiTes  which  serve  the  part  of  crosscuts 
can  be  substituted  any  other  2p  curves,  of  which  neither  the  whole  nor  a 
part  delimits  a  region.  Thus  the  meridian  and  latitude  curves  of  the  normal 
surface  can  be  deformed  into  new  meridian  and  latitude  curves,  when  the 
new  meridian  and  latitude  curves  Bk',  Ak  are  such  that  Axt  Ak'  and  Bk,  Bk\ 
(k  =  1,  2,  •••,!))  form  2p  delimiting  systems. 

When  a  cross-cut  has  been  made  in  an  (n  +  l)-ply  connected  surface  T, 
the  new  surface  T'  is,  as  we  know,  only  n-ply  connected.  It  is  interesting  to 
show,  graphically,  that  only  n  —  1  curves  of  the  type  A  can  be  drawn  on  T'. 


Fig.  71 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  triply  connected  and  two-sheeted  surface,  but  the 
argument  applies  generally.  A  and  B  are  circuits  on  the  triply  connected 
surface.  Neither  separately  nor  together  do  they  delimit  a  region  ;  for  the  line 
K  connects  the  points  k,  k\  on  opposite  sides  of  J?,  with  the  puncture  P.  Treat 
£*  as  a  cross-cut,  and,  when  it  is  made,  let  the  new  surface  be  T'.  u4  is  a  closed 
circuit  on  T',  which  does  not  delimit  a  region.  We  wish  to  prove  that  every 
other  circuit  A\  which  does  not  of  itself  delimit  a  region,  does  so  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  A.  Now  A'  is  a  circuit  on  the  uncut  surface  T.  Therefore 
A\  A,  B  delimit  a  region  T^  on  T.  We  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  B  must  be 
omitted  from  the  boundary  of  Tj.  For  if  B  were  part  of  that  boundary,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  from  one  side  of  B  to  the  other ;  but  the  figure  shows 
that  K  does  pass  on  T  from  k  to  A;'.  Hence  A,  A^  must  delimit  a  region  on  T  ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  region  Tj  on  T,  from  no  point  of  which  can  a  curve  be  drawn 
to  P,  without  meeting  u4'  or  A,  But  further,  A'  and  A  also  delimit  a  region 
T|  on  the  surface  T' ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  a  point  of  the  region 
T|  to  either  P  or  the  cross-cut  K,    For  K  does  not  meet  either  ^'  or  .^ ;  and 
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therefore  if  a  curve,  starting  from  a  point  of  T,,  could  once  get  to  any  point  of 
A%  it  could  be  continued  along  K  to  P;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  F 
cannot  be  reached. 

§  174.     Algebraic  functions  on  a  Riemann  surface. 

It  was  proved  in  Chapter  V.,  §  154,  that  when  w  is,  throughout 
the  2-plane,  an  »-valued  function  of  z  with  a  finite  number  of  poles 
and  algebraic  critical  points,  and  free  from  essential  singularities, 
this  function  is  connected  with  s  by  an  equation 

tc»  +  ri(2;)u?*'"*  +  rj(2)t(;"-*  +  •••  +r,(«)  =0, 

where  ri(«),  r2(2),  •••,  r^{z)  are  rational  fractions.  Let  the  denomi- 
nators be  removed  and  let  the  resulting  equation  be  F{ufj  «*")  =  0. 
The  corresponding  Eiemann  surface  T  is  w-sheeted.  If  the  resulting 
surface  be  connected,  it  will  be  possible  to  pass,  by  properly  chosen 
paths,  from  any  value  of  %c^  to  each  of  the  n  —  1  associated  values 
^2i  '^si  '")  '^n"  That  the  equation  2?'=0  is,  under  these  circum- 
stances, irreducible  can  be  shown  by  the  following  considerations. 
Assume  that  F(w,  z)  =  Fi{w,  z)  •  Fi(w,  «),  where  Fi(Wy  z)  is  irreducible. 
At  an  ordinary  point  z=  a  in  the  Argand  diagram  there  must  be  some 
branch,  say  Wj,  which  makes  Fi  vanish  at  a  and  throughout  a  region 
which  contains  a.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  z  =  a  the  function 
-^i(^^'i>  ^)  can  be  represented  as  an  integral  series  P(z—a),  and  this 
integral  series  vanishes  identically  throughout  its  circle  of  conver- 
gence in  virtue  of  the  theorem  of  §  87.  The  method  of  continua- 
tion shows  that  the  analytic  function  derived  from  this  element  is 
everywhere  zero ;  but  by  suitable  closed  paths  of  z  in  the  z-plane,  Wi 
can  be  changed  into  tr^,  w^,  •••,  w^.  Hence  Fi(wi,  z)  can  be  made  to 
pass  into  -Fi(«'2,  z),  Fi(iCs,  z),  •••,  Fi(u\,  z).  This  proves  that  when 
Fi(tVj  z)  vanishes  at  2  =  a  for  tv  =  Wi,  it  also  vanishes  for  Wj,  Wj,  •••,««?«> 
in  other  words,  an  equation  JPi(zo,  a)  =0,  of  lower  degree  than  n  in 
tr,  is  satisfied  by  n  values.  This  being  impossible,  the  original  equa- 
tion F=0  must  be  irreducible. 

It  is  evident  that  any  rational  function  of  to  and  a;,  say  R{2c,  z), 
is  one-valued  upon  the  Riemann  surface  T  for  JP(zc",  z")  =  0 ;  we  shall 
prove  the  converse  theorem  that  every  function  one-valued  upon  T 
and  continuous  except  at  certain  poles  and  branch-places,  at  which 
the  order  of  infinity  is  a  finite  integer,  is  of  the  form  R(w,  z). 

Let  the  n  values  of  w  which  correspond  to  a  given  z  be  tt'i,  w^,  •••, 
tr„;  and  let  the  corresponding  values  of  R  be  Ry  R^  •••,  R^.  The 
symmetric  combinations 

8  =  RiWi"-^  +  R^uY'^  +  •••  +  Bn'^n""^     ('f  =  Ij  2,  •••,  n), 
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are  one-valued  functions  of  z,  for  they  take  the  same  values  at  the 
n  places  attached  to  z.  Now  a  one-valued  function  of  z  which  has 
only  polar  discontinuities  is  a  rational  function  of  z.  Choosing  Ai, 
Xj,  •••,  Xn-i  so  that 

Wm""'  +  Alto/-*  +  Xsto/-'  -f  -.  +X,_i  =  0     (/I  =  2,  3,  ...,  n), 

we  get 

Bi{wr'  +  AiWi"-»  -f  A,Wi-»  -h  -  +  A^-i)  =  «,  +  Xi»,_i  -f ...  -f  X,_i.'Ji. 

The  form  of  the  equations  in  to^  shows  that  these  quantities  are  the 
roots  of  an  equation 

but  they  are  known  to  be  the  roots  of 

that  is,  of  (/ow-  -f-ZiW-^  +  .  • .  +/„)/( w  -  w{)  =  0, 

or  of 

/oto"-^  -f  (/o^i  +/i)w'-» -h  -  +  (/o?or*  +/itt^i"-'  +  -  +/n-i)  =  0 ; 
hence, 

Therefore 


B 


_   /.^n  +  (.nm  4-/1)^,-1  +  -  +  (/o?^-'  +/ltOl"-'  +  -  -{-fn-l)Sl 


1  — 


Now  Wj  is  any  value  of  to  attached  to  the  given  z,  and  Hi  is  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  B.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  suffixes  and  write 
the  relation  between  R  and  w  in  the  form 

nfw  '■\  — ^"^"  +  ^f"^"  +/')'>-'  +  -  +  ^/o"'-'  +/i"^"'  +  ••'  +/-i)»i 
ji^to,  z) ^^ 

which  proves  the  theorem.  [This  proof  is  g^.ven  by  Briot,'Thferie 
des  fonctions  ab^liennes,  Appendix  B ;  for  another  proof  see  Prym, 
Beweis  eines  Riemann'schen  Satzes,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  251. 
Also  see  Klein's  Schrift.,  p.  57,  and  Klein-Fricke,  Modulfunctionen, 
t.  i.,  p.  499.] 

When  TTis  a  rational  function  iJ(to,  z)  of  w,  z,  there  corresponds 
to  a  given  place  {z,  w)  on  the  surface  T,  a  single  pair  (2,  W).  It  is 
not  always  true,  conversely,  that  to  a  given  pair  (2,  W)  corresponds 
the  single  place  (2,  w).     Suppose  TFto  be  a  function  for  which  the 
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converse  statement  holds;  then  the  surface  T  will  serve  for  the 
pairs  (z,  W)  as  well  as  for  the  pairs  {z,  w).  At  an  ordinary  point 
z,  the  n  associated  pairs  («,  tv)  are  distinct.  Therefore  the  n  pairs 
(2,  W)  must  be  distinct.  That  is,  TT  is  an  n-valued  algebraic  func- 
tion of  z.  Starting  with  a  surface  constructed  to  represent  a  single 
algebraic  function  w  we  have  shown  that  from  the  single  71-valued 
algebraic  function  woiz  there  can  be  derived  a  whole  system  of  such 
functions  (called  by  Riemann  like-branched  functions).  On  the  sur- 
face T  each  of  these  functions  W  is  one-valued,  and  the  surface  T 
can  be  constructed  by  the  equation  in  W,  z,  in  place  oi  F=0,  The 
function  w  is  distinguished  among  these  functions  merely  by  the  fact 
that  we  began  with  it ;  it  is  itself  a  rational  function  of  z  and  By 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one-valued  on  the  surface  T.  [For  an  algebraic 
proof  of  this  by  means  of  the  process  of  finding  the  Highest  Common 
Divisor,  see  Dedekind  and  Weber,  Crelle,  t.  xeii.,  §  13.]  The  degrees 
in  w  of  the  equations  are  all  equal  to  71,  but  the  degrees  in  z  will 
naturally  be  different.  When  an  equation  is  of  degree  m  in  z,  the 
function  will  be  said  to  be  m-placed  on  the  surface ;  it  takes  any 
assigned  value  at  m  places,  distinct  or  coincident  (see  §  108).  When 
w  —  b=  F^(z  —  a),  ic  of  the  places  at  which  w  =  b  coincide  at  2;  =  a ; 
but  when  «?  —  &  =  P,t(2  —  ciy^%  the  branch-place  (a,  b)  is  still  a  place 
at  which  k  values  of  w  are  equal  to  b.  In  fact,  at  a  branch-place  at 
which  r  sheets  hang  together  {z  —  a)^/'  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  quantity 
of  the  same  order  as  2  —  a  at  an  ordinary  place ;  or,  to  use  a  conven- 
ient mode  of  expression,  (2  —  a)*/**  =  0^  at  «  =  a.  Similarly  if,  at  an 
infinity,  1/w  z=  P^(z  —  tt)^^^  the  place  (a,  00)  counts  as  k  simple  poles, 
and  (z  —  ay^'=QO^  at  a. 

Integration. 

§  175.  We  have  seen  that  n  sheets  can  be  connected  in  such  a  way 
that  an  n-valued  function  of  z  is*  represented  uniquely  at  each  point 
of  the  n-sheeted  surface,  and  that  the  branch-cuts  can  be  determined 
as  soon  as  we  know  the  expansions  at  the  branch-points.  We  have 
further  explained  how  a  Riemann  surface  can  be  reduced  to  simple 
connexion  by  the  drawing  of  cross-cuts.  The  boundary  of  the 
dissected  surface  consists  of  the  banks  of  the  2p  cross-cuts,  where 
each  cross-cut  has  two  banks ;  also  this  boundary  can  be  described 
by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  point.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
the  effect  of  paths  of  integration  upon  the  dissected  and  undissected 
surfaces. 

Suppose  that  w  is  an  algebraic  function  of  z  which  satisfies 
the  equation  F^w"*,  2")  =  0.     Then  to  is  an  n-valued  function  of  2, 
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say  w  =  w{z).    The  integral   I{z)=  j    w{z)dz  may  perfectly  well 

be  infinitely  many-valued  for  each  point  of  the  Riemann  surface 
on  which  w  is  one- valued;  in  fact  I(z)  is,  in  general,  a  function 
with  properties  distinct  from  those  of  w{z).     A  familiar  example 

is    I   dz/Zy  or  log  z,  which  belongs  to  a  class  of  functions  different 

from  that  of  1/z,  Whereas  1/z  requires  only  a  simple  sheet,  the 
number  of  sheets  required  for  log  z  would  be  infinite.  It  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  to  be  able  to  represent  the  integral  of  an 
algebraic  function  uniquely  upon  the  surface  T,  which  is  associated 
with  that  function.  Riemann  solved  this  problem  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  the  cross-cut.  The  function  of  the  2p  cross-cuts  is  to 
reduce  the  multiply  connected  surface  to  simple  connexion ;  thereby 
permitting  the  application  to  Riemann  surfaces,  of  Cauchy's  theorems 
on  the  integration  of  functions  holomorphic  and  meromorphic  in 
simply  connected  plane  regions.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  a 
path  of  integration  which  lies  entirely  within  the  dissected  surface 
is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  a  path  in  Cauchy's  theory ;  but  that 
the  traversing  of  a  cross-cut  generally  introduces  an  abrupt  change 
into  the  value  of  the  integral.  While  the  branch-cuts  are  bridges 
between  sheets  otherwise  unconnected,  the  cross-cuts  are  barriers 
which  dissociate  adjacent  places  in  the  same  sheet. 

In  conformity  with  the  definition  of  §  131,  a  function  is  said  to 
be  holomorphic  on  a  simply  connected  region  of  T  which  includes  no 
branch-place,  when  it  is  one-valued,  finite,  and  continuous  within  that 
region.  We  have  now  to  extend  Cauchy's  theorem  (§  133)  to  a 
region  of  the  Riemann  surface.  The  method  used  by  Riemann 
depends  on  the  transformation  of  a  double  integral  into  a  simple 
integral. 

§  176.  Cauchy's  theorem  for  a  Riemann  surface.  If  C  be  the 
boundary  of  a  delimited  region  r  on  the  Riemann  surface,  and  if 
^(z)  be  one-valued  and  continuous  in  F,  we  have  when  each  rim  is 
described  positively. 

Let  <^(2)  =  tt-f-/i;.     Then 

\^{z)dz=:.\  (udx  —  vdy) -|- 1  j  {vdx  -f-  udy). 

Suppose  that  the  surface  V  is  cut  by  two  sets  of  vertical  planes 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  A  strip  made  by  two  consecutive 
parallel  planes  may  run  entirely  in  one  sheet,  or  it  may  meet  a 
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branch-cut  and  pass  for  a  part  of  its  course  into  another  sheet; 
there  may  be  several  strips  between  the  same  vertical  planes  (in 
which  case  the  strips  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  vertical) ;  and 
further^  the  boundary  may  consist  of  various  rims.     But  however 


Fig.  72 

many  times  strips  in  the  same  vertical  may  meet  rims,  and  however 
many  times  they  may  change  sheets,  it  will  always  be  true  that 

P-fdy^  U,^  C7i+  CT,-  ^^3  +  ...+  U,,-Uu-^, 

where  f7  is  a  real  function  of  Xj  y,  which,  with  its  first  differential 
quotients,  is  continuous  throughout  F,  and  2t  =  the  number  of  points 
in  which  the  strip  meets  the  boundary. 
Hence, 

dxJ^dy  =  {U2-  U{)dx->t{JI,^  L\)dx-\-...  +  {Uu-'Uu-i)dx', 

that  is,  the  parts  of  the  integrals    j   I  —dxdy  and  —  {  Udx,  which 

the  strip  contributes,  are  equal.     Hence  for  the  whole  region  these 
integrals  are  equal.     Similarly, 

Hence,  by  writing  11=^  u,  v  successively,  we  get 

j  ff>{z)dz  =  I  (ndx  —  vdy)-\-i  J  (vdx -f  udy) 
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But  ??-^  =  0,   and^  +  -  =  0. 


Hence,        j  <^  (2)  dz  =  0. 


SZT  BIT 
In  this  proof  the  restriction  that  — — ,  -— -  are  to  be  continuous 

^  &b'  hy 

throughout  F,  may  be  to  some  extent  removed.    For  example,  if 

SIT   BIT 

-^,  ~-  be  discontinuous  at  a  finite  number  of  places  of  T,  while  U 

&»     %  r^u. 

is  one- valued  and  continuous  at  these  points,  the  integral  J  "sT^** 

-z—dz  become 

infinite  for  one  value  x  =  c  between  x  =  a  and  a?  =  6. 
Then 

rWd.  =  limp|?dx  +  limr«^dx 

=   Urn   \u(,c-e,y)-U{a,y)  +  U(b,y)-U(e  +  r,,y]. 

But  17  is  one-valued  and  continuous,  therefore 

lim  U{c  —  e,  y)  =  lim  U(c  +  rj,  y), 

and  the  integral  =  U{b,  y)  —  J7(a,  y),  a  quantity  independent  of  c 
[See  K5nigsberger's  Elliptische  Functionen,  p.  69.] 

§  177.  A  function  <^(«),  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  at 
all  places  of  a  Kiemann  surface,  is  a  constant.  For  let  the  functioyi 
take  the  values  ^1,  <^2j  ***?  <kn  ^^  the  ?i  places  which  lie  in  a  vertical 
line ;  then  each  of  the  symmetric  combinations 

where  k=  1,  2,  •••,  n,  is  a  one-valued  and  continuous  function  of  0, 
for  all  values  of  Zy  and  is  therefore  a  constant  (§  140).  Hence  the 
equation  whose  roots  are  <^i,  <^j,  •••,  ^„  has  constant  coefficients. 
Hence  the  roots  are  themselves  constant  for  all  values  of  2,  and 
since  they  are  continuous,  they  are  equal  to  the  same  constant. 

It  follows  that  an  algebraic  function  of  the  surface  is  defined, 
except  as  to  a  constant  factor,  when  its  zeros  and  poles  are  assigned. 
For  if  two  such  functions  have  the  same  zeros  and  poles,  with  the 
same  orders  of  multiplicity,  their  ratio  is  everywhere  one- valued  and 
continuous.    Compare  §  146. 
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§  178.  The  theorems  which  relate  to  the  value  of  an  integral 
j    f{z)dz,  where  f(z)  is  a  many-valued  function,  are  greatly  sirapli- 

lied  by  the  use  of  the  Kiemann  surface  for  f{z),  but  the  methods 
employed  by  Riemaun  are,  ia  essence,  identical  with  those  of  Cauchy. 
The  fundamental  theorem  in  integration  is  that  the  value  of  the 

integral   Cf{z)dz,  taken  positively  over  the  rims  (7  of  a  delimited 

region  F,  is  zero  when  f(z)  is  continuous  in  that  region. 

To  fix  ideas  let  us  consider  the  integral  of  a  function  jB(w,  z) 
which  is  rational  in  w  and  z,  where  m?  is  an  algebraic  function  defined 
by  -F(t(7",  2"')=0.  This  integral  is  called  an  Abelian  integral  the 
advantage  which  results  from  this  limitation  of  the  field  of  discussion 
mainly  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  branch- 
ings and  discontinuities  in  the  case  of  the  algebraic  function  and 
the  order  of  connexion  of  the  corresponding  Kiemann  surface. 

When  E(w,  z)  is  continuous  throughout  a  region  V  of  finite  extent 
upon  the  surface  T,  delimited  by  a  system  of  rims  (7,  the  value  of 

I  RdZy  taken  positively  (with  regard  to  F)  over  all  the  rims  C,  is 

zero.  Suppose  that  the  region  F  is  delimited  by  an  exterior  rim  G 
and  by  interior  rims  Ci,  C^  •••,  C;^,  we  have  the  extension  of  the 
theorem  of  §  135,  the  difference  being  that  a  rim  may  pass  several 
times  round  an  interior  point  before  returning  to  its  initial  point. 
Suppose  that  the  region  in  question  contains  an  infinity  c ;  this  infin- 
ity must  be  cut  out  by  a  small  closed  curve  described  r  times  round 
c,  say  an  r-fold  circle,  where  r  is  the  number  of  turns  that  must  be 
made  before  the  curve  can  be  closed.  This  curve  (c)  must  be  added 
to  the  other  rims,  and  the  theorem  runs 


J'^Rdz  =  S   r  Rdz  +  C  Rdz, 
0  lt=lJCK  c/(c) 


where  the  curves  C,  (7«,  (c)  are  described  positively  with  regard  to 
the  region  delimited  by  them. 

When  F  is  a  simply  connected  region  on  T,  such  that  R  has  no 

infinities  within  F,  the  value  of  I  Rdz  taken  over  any  closed  line 

in  F  must  necessarily  vanish.  As  an  immediate  consequence,  it 
follows  that  when  /,  //  are  two  paths  which  lie  in  F  and  go  from 
a  place  s^  to  a  place  a,  the  value  of  the  integral  is  the  same  which- 
ever path  be  chosen.  This  theorem  may  be  stated  somewhat  differ- 
ently. When,  on  the  Riemann  surface  T,  a  path  /which  connects 
a  place  5o  with  another  place  b  is  deformed  continuously  into  a 
second  path  //  between  the  same  two  places,  the  value  of  the 
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integral  is  unaffected  so  long  as  the  path  does  not  cross  a  place  at 
which  B  is  infinite.  To  complete  the  theory,  we  require  some  way 
of  dealing  with  the  discontinuities  of  B.  Let  the  infinities  within 
a  simply  connected  region  of  finite  extent  delimited  by  the  paths 
J,  /Jbe  Ci,  Cg,  •••jC^j  these  places  must  be  cut  out  from  the  surface 

T.  The  simply  connected  region  has  now  be- 
come a  multiply  connected  one  within  which 
B  is  everywhere  continuous.    Accordingly, 


J^Bdz  =  fBdz  +  S  f    Bdz, 


where  the  integration  is  effected  in  the  sense 
indicated  in  Fig.  73. 

On  the  simply  connected  surface  T',  which 
results  from  T  by  the  drawing  of  2p  cross- 
cuts, the  integral   I  Bdz  may  be  finite.     This 

will  be  the  case  when  the  infinities  of  B  are  not  infinities  of  the 
integral.  In  the  most  general  case,  however,  the  infinities  of  H 
affect  the  value  of  the  integral,  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
speaking  of  Cauchy's  theory  of  Residues.  The  surface  T'  must  be 
changed  again  into  a  multiply  connected  surface  by  cutting  out 
those  infinities  which  affect  the  value  of  the  integral,  and  this  new 
multiply  connected  surface  must  be  reduced  to  simple  connexion 
by  fresh  cross-cuts.     On  the  surface  T"  the  value  of  the  integral 

J  Bdz  is  completely  independent  of  the  connecting  path. 

§  179.  When  w  is  replaced  by  its  values  in  terms  of  z,  let  the 
expression  B{w,  z)  become  the  n-valued  function  <^(2).  The  theorems 
which  follow  apply  also  to  functions  of  a  more  extended  character 
than  B(iv,  z) ;  but  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  use  these  in  this 
treatise,  and  consequently  omit  them  from  consideration. 

When  r  is  a  region  of  T  which  lies  entirely  in  one  sheet,  and 
encloses  no  branch-place,  the  same  deductions  can  be  made  from 
Cauchy's  theorem  as  in  Chapter  V.  Since  that  branch  of  the  many- 
valued  function  <l>(z)  which  is  represented  on  r  is,  throughout  F,  a 
holomorphic  function  of  «,  Cauchy's  methods  are  immediately  appli- 
cable.   For  example,  if  the  infinities 


^u  ^ 


•••,  0^ 


be  excluded  by  small  closed  curves  (7,  CP\  •••,  C^**^,  then 

2iriJc  z-t        2jrM=iJc<«)  Z-t   ^^^'" 
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where  <^(0  is  the  value  of  <^  at  a  place  (t,  w)  of  r.    When  ^{z)  has 
no  infinities  in  F;  this  equation  becomes 


1  j^ 

ZirlJo   z  —  t 


and  the  same  consequences  follow  from  this  formula  as  in  Chapter 
V.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  at  any  place  (21,  Wi)  of 
the  region  T,  «^(2)  can  be  represented  by  an  integral  series  P{z  —  Zi), 
with  a  circle  of  convergence  not  infinitely  small.  Hence  it  follows 
that  <f>'{z),  <l>"{z)y  etc.,  are  holomorphic  throughout  the  same  domain. 
Hitherto  the  supposition  has  been  that  T  contains  no  branch- 
point, and  one  of  the  results  arrived  at  has  been  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  place  {Zi,  w,),  <f>{z)  can  be  represented  by  an  inte- 
gral series  in  2  —  Zi.  We  now  make  the  supposition  that  (Zi,  w,)  is 
a  place  at  which  r  sheets  hang  together,  and  seek  to  find  the  expan- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  branch-place.  Let  a  circle  C 
pass  r  times  round  (^u  Wj),  so  as  to  limit  a  region  T  within  which 
there  is  no  branch-place  of  <f>(z)  other  than  (^i,  mJi),  and  no  infinity. 
The  transformation 

transforms  T  into  a  circular  region  Ti  in  the  ^-plane,  and  the  r-fold 
circle  Cinto  an  ordinary  circle  (7i.  Since  the  function  if>(z)  recov- 
ers its  initial  value  after  a  description  of  (7,  the  function  <f>{zi  -h  f ), 
^^  ^(f)>  niust  recover  its  value  after  a  description  of  d.  That  is, 
^({)  is  holomorphic  in  Fi.  Applying  Cauchy's  theorems  to  the 
function  ^({))  ^^  have  for  the  region  Fi, 


/ 


v<i'a)di=o     (A =1,2, 3,...), 

and 

where  i'  is  a  point  inside  Fi.     Hence 

C<f>(z)  (2  -  Zi)-'-^^^^'^/'dz  =  0         (^  =  1,  2,  3,  ...), 

<^(« ;  -  2  rniJc(z-2iy-'^' '  (z  -  z^y^  -  {z'  -  z.y^'' 

where  (2',  w')  is  any  place  in  F.  By  the  use  of  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, the  quantity  under  the  integral  sign  becomes  an  integral  series 
in  («'  — ^i)^/*",  and  therefore. 

<^(2')  =  P(2'  -  z,)y^  =  00  +  Pa(«'  -  z,y^. 
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Here  the  r  values  of  <^  attached  to  the  r  places  of  r,  which  lie 
on  a  vertical  line,  are  associated  with  a  cyclic  system  of  r  expan- 
sions. The  differential  quotients  of  ^(z^)  can  be  found  from  the 
series.    For  example,  omitting  accents, 

This  result  shows  that  i>(z^  is  infinite  when  X  <  r,  although  the 
corresponding  value  of  <^(2i)  is  finite.  The  only  places  at  which 
^\z)  can  become  infinite  are  either  branch-places  or  infinities  of  <^(«). 
Next  let  (%Yi  tt'i)  be  an  infinity  as  well  as  a  branch-place,  but 
otherwise  let  the  suppositions  with  regard  to  F  and  C  be  the  same 
as  before.  By  an  application  of  Laurent's  theorem  to  the  function 
^({),  we  have 

where  q  is  finite^  since  it  is  assumed  that  (  =  0  is  not  an  essential 
singularity.     Hence 

The  expansions  at  2  =  00  are  found  by  putting  z=^1i/z\  t.6-  by 
replacing  2  —  00  by  I/2;'.  If  r  sheets  hang  together  at  00,  r  sheets  of 
the  Riemann  surface  for  <^i(2'),  =  <^(2),  must  hang  together  at 
2;'  =  0.  Suppose  that  2  =  00  is  not  a  singular  point,  so  that  4>\{z^) 
has  no  singular  points  within  a  finite  neighbourhood  of  the  origin. 

Then  ^i(2')  =  P(2J"/0» 

where  2'  is  any  point  of  this  neighbourhood.     Thus 

When  2;=:qo  is  an  infinity,  but  not  an  essential  singularity,  of 
^(z),  the  expansion  runs 

<t^{z)  =  7^^'P,{z-^^). 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  results  obtained  in  Chapter  IV. 
can  be  derived  from  Cauchy's  theorems.  They  state  that  if  w  be  an 
algebraic  function  of  z,  the  expansions  for  i2(w,  z)  at  various  points 
are  of  the  forms 

P(«-a);  (z-a)-'Po(2;-a);  P(1A) ;  z^Po^A); 

P(2-a)V*';  {z-^a)^'P^{z^ay^',  P(2-i^);  7^'P^{z-''f')\ 

where  g,  r  are  positive  integers,  and  r  >  1. 

§  180.  Integrals  of  algebraic  functions.  So  long  as  the  path  of 
integration  is  not  permitted  to  pass  over  a  cross-cut  of  the  surface 
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T"  (§  178)  the  integral  is  one-valued.  The  cross-euts  serve  as  barriers 
'which  separate  the  branches  of  the  many-valued  integral.  But  now 
it  is  possible  to  remove  this  restriction  that  the  barriers  are  not  to 
be  passed  over.  The  cross-cuts  required  to  make  T  simply  con- 
nected were  2p  in  number,  and  further  cross-cuts  connected  the 

curves  round  the  infinities  of    j  Edz  with  the  boundary  of  T'.     No 

curve  is  to  be  drawn  round  any  infinity  of  R  which  yields  no  loga- 
rithmic term  to  |  Bdz.    For  instance,  if  (Zi,  w^)  be  a  place  at  which 

B=(z- z,)-^^P,{z  - z,y%  (q  >  r), 

the  integral  I  Bdz  is  logarithmically  infinite  when,  and  only  when, 
J^oi^  —  ^iV^''  contains  a  term  («  — 2i)""^"*"«/'.  When  this  term  occurs, 
the  value  of I  Bdz,  taken  r  times  round  «i,  is  called  the  residue 

at  the  point  (§  146).  Thus  the  residue  is  r  x  the  coefficient  of  the 
term. 

Let  T"  be  the  simply  connected  surface  derived  from  the  canoni- 
cally  dissected  surface  T',  by  the  drawing  of  cross-cuts  from  the 
curves  C^*>,  round  logarithmic  infinities,  to  the  boundary  of  T'.     Let 

I(z)  =  I       BdZf  where  the  path  between  (^q,  Wq),   («,  w)   can  be 

drawn  freely  on  T;  J(z)  =  the  same  integral  when  the  path  is 
restricted  to  T".  Then  J{z)  is  a  one-valued  and  continuous  function 
on  the  surface  T".  Any  difference  which  may  exist  between  I(z) 
and  J(z)  must  arise  from  passages  over  cross-cuts.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  directions  across  a  cross-cut,  an  arrow-head  is 
attached  to  the  cut.  The 
cut  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stream  with  right  (or  nega- 
tive) and  left  (or  positive) 
banks  (Neumann,  AbeFsche 
lutegrale,  ch.  vii.).  Two 
places  a,  infinitely  near  but 
on  opposite  banks,  can  be 
distinguished  as  a+  and  a.. 
Now  in  passing  from  a 
to  a'  (Fig.  74)  the  values 

of  dz  and  of  i2,  at  opposite  "**    f/«  74 

places  of  the  cut,  are  equal. 

Hence,  )  'Bdz,  along  the  right  bank,  =  (  "^  iZcfe,  along  the  left 
bank;  or  ^(0.')  — J'(a.)  =  .7(r?^')  — t7(a+). 
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Hence  J(a^')  -  J(aJ)  =  J(a+)  -  J{aJ) ; 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  values  of  J  at  opposite  banks  of 
the  cross-cut  is  constant.  This  constant  is  called  a  modulus  of 
periodicity,  or  x>eriody  of  the  integral.  To  each  cross-cut  there 
belongs  a  period.  The  full  importance  of  this  idea  will  be  seen 
later  (ch.  x.). 

To  connect  I{z)  with «/(«),  suppose  that  the  path  is  Sfflbs  (Fig.  74), 
which  crosses  the  cut  A^  from  right  to  left,  and  the  cut  jB^  from  left 
to  right.     Then 

JRdz  =  r    Rdz  4-  r     Rdz  -f  f  RdZy 

the  infinitely  small  paths  a^a^  and  hj)^  being  neglected ;  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  integral,  as  22  is  supposed  finite  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Each  of  the  three  pieces  5oa_,  a+6^,  6«»  lies  on  T". 
Therefore 

JRdz  =  J(a_) ; 

Jr     Rdz=C    Rdz-f    RdZf 
where  the  paths  lie  on  T", 


r   Rdz=^J{s)-J{bJ). 


Hence  J(«)  =  J(s)  +  J(h^)  -  J(&_)  -  J(a^)  +  J(a_), 

or,  if  0),  0)'  be  the  periods  at  the  cross-cuts  A^  B, 

So  in  general,  when  the  path  on  T  crosses  over  the  icth  cross-cut 
Xk  times  positively,  i.e.  from  left  to  right,  and  kj  times  negatively. 
I.e.  from  right  to  left,  and  when  the  period  attached  to  this  cross-cut 
is  wx,  the  value  of  /(«)  is 

J(«)  +  2(X,-X,')a)„ 

where  the  summation  extends  over  all  cross-cuts  traversed  by  the 
path  of  integration. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  period  along  a  cross-cut  is  constant; 
but  this  has  only  been  proved  so  long  as  the  cut  meets  no  other  cut 
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Applying  the  theorem  to  the  cut  -4^  (Fig-  74)  which  meets  the  cut 
-B^  and  no  other  cut,  we  see  that 

Ac,)  -  Jics)  =  J(a^)  -  J{a_)  =  J(c,)  -  J{c,)  ; 

therefore  J(c^)  —  J(ci)  =  J{c^)  —  Jic^) ; 

that  is,  the  periods  of  Bk,  on  both  sides  of  the  junction  c,  are  equal. 
But  also 

and  J(C8)  -  J{c,)  =  J(d,)  -  J{d{) . 

Therefore      J^d,)  -  J{d^)  =  0 ; 

that  is,  the  period  across  a  cut  C^  is  zero. 

A  path  of  integration  round  Ak  (along  either  bank),  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  leads  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  bank 
of  Bg.  This  shows  that  the  period  round  Ak  is  equal  to  the  period 
across  5«.  But  a  path  round  B^,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  leads 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  bank  of  A^,  and  the  period  round 
J5^  =  —  ctfjj,  where  ««  is  the  period  across  A^, 

The  reader  will  readily  prove  that  if  several  cross-cuts  start  from 
a  place  8  of  the  surface,  the  sum  of  the  periods  across  them  is  zero. 
Observing  that  a  change  in  the  direction  of  a  cross-cut  changes  the 
sign  of  the  corresponding  period,  we  have  the  rule :  — 

The  sum  of  the  periods  of  the  streams  which  flow  to  a  place  = 
the  sum  of  the  periods  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  place. 

'When  the  path  of  integration  is  drawn  on  Klein's  normal  sur- 
face, the  theorems  already  enunciated  for  the  plane  Eiemann  surface 

take  a  form  which  is  readily  comprehended.     Assuming  that  I  JRdz 

has  no  logarithmic  infinities,  two  contours  round  the  same  handle, 
or  through  the  same  handle,  can  be  deformed  continuously  into  each 
other,  and  the  integrals  round  the  contours  are  equal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  meridian  and  a  latitude  curve  are  not  reconcilable,  nor  is 
a  curve  of  either  kind  reconcilable  with  a  curve  of  the  same  kind, 
but  belonging  to  a  different  handle ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  integrals 
round  the  two  curves  may  be  different.  Any  curve  which  can  be 
contracted  continuously  until  it  vanishes  gives  a  zero  integral. 
Thus  the  p  integrals  along  p  selected  closed  curves  through  the 
p  handles,  and  the  p  integrals  along  p  selected  closed  curves  round 
the  p  handles  afford  2p  periods.  The  most  general  path  between 
two  places  can  be  deformed  continuously  into  a  closed  path  which 
passes  X«  times  in  one  direction  round  the  xth  handle,  and  X^' 
times  in  one  direction  through  it,  where  k  =s  1,  2,  •  •  •,  2?,  followed 
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by  some  special  path  between  the  two  places.  Hence  the  most 
general  integral  is  equal  to  the  integral  along  the  special  path, 

together  with  ^^(XkCDx  +  X,c'<»it')>  where  ««,  co*'  are  the  integrals  round 

the  fcth  latitude  and  meridian  curves,  taken  in  the  assigned  directions. 

The  modifications  necessary  in  the  case  that  I  Rdz  contains  one  or 

more  logarithmic  infinities  are  suggested  by  the  theorems  of  the 
preceding  articles.  For  example,  if  -4,  A  be  two  reconcilable  cir- 
cuits which  contain  between  them  /a  places  Ci,  c^  •  •  •,  c^,  at  which 
the  integral  is  logarithmically  infinite,  the  integrals  of  R  along  Ay 
A*  are  no  longer  equal,  but 


J  [Rdz  -  C  Rdz  =  2    f  Rdz, 
A  J  A'  K=\J{cx) 


where  the  integration  is  performed  in  the  same  sense  for  all  the 
curves  A,  A\  (c«). 

The  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  to  Klein's  Schrift, 
Ueber  Riemann's  Theorie  der  Algebraischen  Functionen  und  ihrer 
Integrale.     Leipzig,  1882. 

§  181.  We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  the  theory  just 
explained. 

(1)  dw  =  dzjz  =  d/j/p  +  iM. 

The  critical  points  are  2  =  0,  «  =  oo ;  and  the  residues  of  these 
points  are  1,  —  1.  Hence  both  points  must  be  cut  out.  The  sur- 
face is  now  doubly  connected.  To  reduce  it  to  simple  connexion, 
we  make  a  cut  from  0  to  oo .    ^Now  to  is  a  holomorphic  function  of  z. 

Let  t(?  =  0  when  «  =  1.     Then 

to  =  M  -I-  tv  =  log  p  -t-  iff, 

log  denoting  the  real  logarithm,  and 

u  —  log  p,  v  =  0. 

Hence  half-lines  from  the  origin  in  the  z-plane  map  into  lines 
parallel  to  the  real  axis  in  the  w-plane ;  and  a  circle  round  the  origin 
in  the  a^plane  maps  into  a  part  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  imaginary 
axis  in  the  t(^plane.  For  if  z  start  always  from  the  positive  or  left- 
hand  bank  of  the  cut,  ending  at  the  negative  bank,  the  value  of 
V  increases,  for  any  circle,  by  2ir.  Hence  if  we  draw  the  to-path 
(7+  which  corresponds  to  the  positive  bank  of  the  cut,  the  path  C« 
which  corresponds  to  the  other  bank  is  obtained  by  displacing  (7+ 
through  27rt;  and  therefore  the  is-plane  passes  into  an  infinite  strip 
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of  the  t£^plane,  of  breadth  2ir.  To  make  the  strip  straight,  we  make 
the  z-cut  pass  along  the  real  axis,  and  as  in  §  106,  we  shall  take  it 
along  the  negative  half  of  this  axis,  Fig.  75  (a).  To  map  the  entire 
tiT-plane,  we  require  infinitely  many  sheets  in  the  z-plane,  which 


n. 


i- 


n. 


z  -  plane 
I.      («) 


m. 


IV. 


m 


-m 
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I. 


w- plane 
(6) 


{c) 


f /-.  75 

hang  together  at  0  and  oo,  and  are  joined  by  a  bridge  which  lies 
along  the  cross-cut.  Fig.  75  (c)  shows  a  section  of  the  bridge  as  it 
appears  when  one  looks  from  0  to  —  oo. 

(2)  dw  =  dz/(z  -  a)  (2  -  6). 

Here  the  critical  points  are  a,  h.    The  transformation 

^  =  (2j-a)/(«--6) 

will  send  them  to  0  and  oo,  and  we  have 

cft  =  (a-6)(fo/(z-&)^ 

dt/t  =  {a  —  b)dw. 

Hence  the  to-plane  is  mapped  on  the  f-plane  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  while  the  f-plane  maps  on  the  «-plane  by  a  quasi-inversion. 
Therefore  if  we  take  as  a  cross-cut  any  arc  of  a  circle  from  a  to  h, 
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— 1 


the  2^plane  maps  on  a  straight  strip  of  the  to-plane,  whose  breadth 
is  2ir/|a  — 6|.  All  other  such  arcs  give  w-lines  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  strip.  Lines  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the  strip 
correspond  to  circles  whose  limiting  points  are  a,  b, 

(3)  dl=  dz/^/T^^. 

The  critical  points  are  z  =  1,  —  1,  oo.  The  points  1,-1  have 
a  zero  residue  ;  at  oo  the  residue  is  ±  i.  Let  w*  =  1  ~  2;*,  and  let 
the  « -surface  on  which  w  is  one-valued  be  constructed.  Let  the 
branch-cut  lie  along  the  real  axis  from  —  1  to  1.  When  « =  i,  let 
the  value  u)  =  y'2  be  assigned  to  the  upper  sheet.     The  places  00 

being  cut  out  of  both  sheets,  the 
cross-cut  may  be  drawn  along  the 
imaginary  axis,  coinciding  with 
the  positive  part  of  this  axis  in  the 
upper  sheet  and  with  the  negative 
part  in  the  lower  sheet  (Fig.  76). 
We  must  now  assign  a  value  to  /  at 
a  given  place .  Let  J  =  0  at  the  place 
5_,  which  is  infinitely  near  (0, 1)  on 
the  right  of  the  cut.  The  value  of 
J  is  now  everywhere  determinate ; 
at  the  place  »+  on  the  left  of  the 
cross-cut,  the  value  is  2ir,  as  appears 
either  from  the  residue  at  00  or  by  integrating  round  the  branch- 
points as  in  §  138. 

If  J  be  the  value  at  any  place  {z,  w),  the  value  J'  at  (2,  —  to)  is 
w-L    For 

/=  I       dz/w, 
r  =  f''  '"dz/w, 

da;/-f  Vl  -  a^  +  (        da?/- Vl  -  fl5*  +  I         cb/to, 

•_  •/!,  0  •/O,  -1 

=:7r-/. 

In  such  cases  as  we  have  been  considering,  the  »-paths  which 
correspond  to  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  in  the  i-plane  may  be  deter- 
mined directly  from  the  differential  equation.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  


Fig.  76 
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let  I  move  parallel  to  the  real  axis.  Then^  equating  amplitudes;  we 
have 

where  <^i,  if>^  r  are  the  amplitudes  of  the  strokes  z  —  l,z  +  l,  and  of 
the  tangent  of  2f's  path.  Hence  the  tangent  bisects  the  angle  —  1,  z, 
1 ;  and  the  path  is  a  hyperbola.  For  developments  of  this  idea,  see 
Franklin,  American  Journal,  t.  xi. 

§  182.    (4)   Let     «?'=:(«--  tti)  (2  —  Oj)  •  •  •  (»  —  ciip+2)  • 

The  2^plane  is  in  this  case  covered  by  two  sheets ;  and  the  points 
a.  are  branch-points.    The  bridges  may  be  drawn  from  Oi  to  o^,  from 


Fig.  77 

Og  to  04,  etc.  The  cuts  A^  may  pass  round  a^^i  and  Oj^,  where 
K=  1,  2,  •••,!>,  and  the  cuts  B^  may  all  pass  over  the  remaining 
bridge  from  a^^i  to  a^+2'  See  Fig.  77,  which  is  drawn  for  the  case 
p  s  3.     When  the  cuts  (7«  are  drawn,  the  surface  becomes  simple.* 


*  In  Fig.  77  the  onti  C^  are  drawn  to  the  cuts  A^.    Thia  ia  conyenient  In  a  complicated 
figure. 
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Consider  the  integral  J=  I  z^dz/w.     It  is  finite  when  2  =  oo   if 

A  <  J9,  by  §  136,  and  at  every  branch-point  the  residue  is  0  if  A  >0. 

There  are  therefore  p  such  integrals  which  are  finite  at  all  places 
of  the  surface,  for  we  may  take  A  =  0, 1,  •••,  j>  —  1. 

By  Riemann's  extension  of  Cauchy's  theorem  a  cut  A^  or  B^  may 
be  contracted  till  all  its  points  lie  arbitrarily  near  the  lines  which 
join  the  included  branch-points.     The  places  of  the  cut  pair  off  (see 
Fig.  78)  into  places  a,  a'  at  which  the 
values   of  w   are   arbitrarily  nearly 
opposite;   therefore,  in  the  descrip-     ^^  5" 

tion  of  the   cut,  z^dzjw  runs   twice  ^-^^  j^ 

through  the  series  of  values  which  it 

takes  in  passing  from  one  branch-point  to  the  other.  It  follows 
that  the  integral  taken  from  one  branch-point  to  the  other  is  half 
the  period  due  to  the  description  of  the  cut  which  encloses  those 
branch-points. 

Let  the  periods  cuyross  ^,c  be  w^  (x  =  1,  2,  •••,25),  and  those  a4yross 
B^  be  o)^'.  Then  Fig.  77  shows  that  the  periods  round  A^  are  »«', 
while  those  round  B^  are  —  w^. 

It  follows  at  once  from  what  has  been  said  that 


c    :~    3 


J^dl  =  \  0)/,      j   'd/=  ^  ci>i,  etc. 


But  also  we  are  able  to  express  the  value  of  the  integral  taken  from 
any  branch-point  to  any  other  by  means  of  the  periods.  For 
instance,  the  path  which  leads  from  as  to  a,  in  the  lower  plane 
(Fig.  77)  is  stopped,  in  returning  to  a^t  at  the  place  «_ ;  it  can  be 
continued,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  c^  along  the  whole  of  JBj,  and 
from  C2  to  8^\  from  8^  direct  to  «+',  then  to  Ci,  round  B^  from  Ci  to 
«„',  and  finally  back  to  Qf.  By  Cauchy^s  fundamental  theorem  the 
integral  along  the  whole  path  is  zero ;  and  this  path  is  made  up  of 
the  integral  from  a^  to  a^  reckoned  twice  and  of  the  integrals  round 
B^  and  By ;  the  integrals  along  A2  and  A^  cancel,  each  being  taken 
twice,  in  opposite  directions  and  in  the  same  sheet. 

Therefore  2  j   V/  -|-o>2  —  wi  =  0, 

and  I    ^/=  ^  (wi  —  0)2). 

§  183.   Birational  transformations. 

The  subject  of  birational  transformations  of  curves  dates  back  to 
Eiemann's  memoir  on  the  Abelian  functions  (Werke,  1st  ed.,  p.  111). 
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It  was  first  presented  in  its  geometric  form  by  Clebsch  in  a  memoir 
on  the  applications  of  Abelian  functions  to  Geometry  (Crelle,  t.  Ixiii.). 
Let  the  curve  Fi{W,  Z)  =  0  arise  from  the  curve  F{w,  z)  =  0,  by 
the  elimination  of  w  and  z,  where  W  and  Z  are  rational  algebraic 
functions  of  w,  z.  When,  conversely,  F{Wy  z)  arises  from  Fi{  W,  Z) 
by  the  elimination  of  w,  z,  where  w  and  z  are  rational  algebraic 
functions  of  W,  Z,  the  curves  correspond  one-to-one,  and  the  trans- 
formation is  said  to  be  birationaJ,  By  means  of  the  birational 
transformations 

W==R{w,z),w  =  r{W,  Z), 

Z=S{w,z),z  =  8(W,Z)y 

the  points  of  the  surface  associated  with  F=0  correspond  one-to- 
one  with  the  points  of  the  surface  associated  with  Fi  =  0.  Therefore 
the  maximum  number  of  retrosections  must  be  the  same  for  the 
first  surface  as  for  the  second ;  this  shows  that  p  is  the  same  for 
both  surfaces.  That  is,  p  is  an  invariant  with  regard  to  birational 
transformations.  It  is  not  true,  conversely,  that  two  Kiemann  sur- 
faces, w^ith  the  same  order  of  connexion,  can  always  be  connected 
by  a  birational  transformation,  except  in  the  special  case  p  =  0. 

The  number  p  is  an  invariant  of  the  surface  T  not  merely  with 
regard  to  birational  transformations,  but  also  with  regard  to  con- 
tinuous deformations.  For  a  description  of  the  possibilities  as 
regards  continuous  deformation  we  refer  the  reader  to  two  memoirs 
by  Klein,  Math  Ann.,  tt  vii.  and  ix. ;  and  to  Klein's  Schrift,  p.  25. 
That  two  surfaces  must  have  the  same  p,  if  they  are  to  correspond 
point  to  point,  can  be  proved  as  above.  Jordan  has  proved  the  less 
evident  theorem  that  the  sufficient  condition  in  order  that  two 
surfaces  may  be  deformable  continuously,  the  one  into  the  other, 
is  the  equality  of  their  p^s  (C.  Jordan,  Sur  la  deformation  des 
surfaces,  Liouville,  ser.  2,  t.  xi.,  1866 ;  Dyck,  Beitriige  zur  Analysis 
Situs,  Math.  Ann.,  tt.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 

Thus  the  number  p  is  the  only  invariant  of  a  surface  in  the 
Geometry  of  Situation,  a  theorem  of  importance  in  the  ulterior 
Kiemann  theory. 

Suppose  that  W  and  Z  are  ft-placed  and  v-placed  algebraic 
functions  of  T.  By  reason  of  Z=sS(io,  z)  the  surface  T  can  be 
represented  conformly  on  an  rii-sheeted  surface  Ti  spread  over  the 
Z-plane,  so  that  the  points  of  T  and  Ti  correspond  one-to-one.  Since 
the  function  Wis  one-valued  on  T  and  oo^  at  /*  places,  the  function 
must  be  one-valued  also  on  Ti,  and  continuous  at  all  places  other 
than  the  /a  places  which  correspond  to  the  /*  infinities  on  T.     At 
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these  fjL  places  it  is  oo^  Hence  to  a  given  IF  correspond  fi  values  of 
Z.  Similar  reasoning  shows  that  to  a  given  Z  correspond  v  values 
of  W,  Accordingly  the  new  equation  which  connects  W,  Z  must 
bei^i(Tr,  Z^)  =  0.* 

When  this  equation  is  irreducible,  all  functions  which  are  one- 
valued  on  Ti  and  continuous,  except  at  isolated  places  at  which  the 
singularities  are  non-essential,  can  be  represented  as  rational  integral 
algebraic  functions  of  Zi  and  Wi,  and  the  transformation  is  birational. 

§  184.  Any  rational  fraction  Gi(iVy  2)/6?2(w,  z)  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

^•oC^)  +  ri(z)w  -f  ri(z)w^  H +  r^^i(z)t(^~\ 

where  the  expressions  r{z)  are  rational  fractions  in  z.    For 

Gi  (w^,  z) 
G^{w^,  z) 

_ (3^2(^1,  z)  ■»>  O^jw^-i,  z)G2(w^+i,  z)  ».>  Gi(w„,  z)     Q.        .^ 

UGi{w„  z) 

The  denominator  contains  symmetric  combinations  of  the  w% 
and  therefore  reduces  to  a  function  of  z  only.  The  numerator  con- 
tains symmetric  combinations  of  Wu  •••,  w^_i,  to«4.i,  •••,  w^  and  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  w^  only.     Hence,  using  F(w^%  z)  =  0, 

gi(!^  =  ro(z)  -f  r,  {z)w,  +  -  +  r«-i(«)«^.**-^ 

The  n  equations  formed  by  giving  k  the  values  1,  2,  •••,  n  can  be 
replaced  by  the  single  equation 

gig-?)  =  r«(«)  +  n{z)w  +...+  r,_,(2)to-'. 

tfj^Zt,  Z) 

The  following  pages  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  Kronecker's 
methods,  as  developed  in  his  memoir  Ueber  die  Discriminante  alge- 
braischer  Functionen  einer  Variabeln,  Crelle,  t.  xci.,  p.  301.  (See 
also  the  memoir  by  Dedekind  and  Weber,  Theorie  d.  algeb.  Funct. 
einer  Veranderlichen,  Crelle,  t.  xcii.,  p.  181;  and  Klein-Fricke, 
Modulfunctionen,  t.  ii.,  p.  486.) 

*  Owing  to  the  exceptional  case  mentioned  in  §167,  it  may  happen  that  P'lCJT,  Z)  is 
reducible.  Riemann  has  proved  that  in  tbi«  ca«e  F,  is  of  the  form  [♦(  jr"*,  iT-'O]**  where  ♦  u 
Irreducible  (Werke,  p.  112).  The  surface  Tj  for  Fj  =  0  is  then  spread  k  tinaes  over  a  surface  of 
flj/x  sheets. 
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"When  the  irreducible  equation  2^=  0  is  in  its  most  general  form 
it  may  be  written 

go(z)vr  4-  gi{z)v^'^  +  —  +  gn{z)  =  0, 

where  the  quantities  g  are  integral  polynomials  in  z.  In  what 
follows  g  and  r  are  used  for  integral  polynomials  and  rational 
fractions  in  z,  in  much  the  same  way  as  P{z)  for  an  integral  series 
in  Chapter  III.  The  functions  of  the  system  E{Wy  z)  are  called 
algebraic  functions  of  the  surface  T.  That  the  system  is  a  closed 
one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  functions  which  result  from  the 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
when  applied  to  members  of  the  system,  are  themselves  members 
of  the  system.  Call  this  closed  system  {R).  We  have  the  theorem 
that  every  function  of  the  system  (-B)  is  expressible  uniquely  in 
the  form 

and  that  conversely  every  function,  of  the  kind  just  written  down, 
belongs  to  {R).  Here  the  members  of  {R)  are  expressed  linearly 
in  terms  of  a  system  1,  w,  tu*,  •••,  t(;"~\  and  the  coefficients  in  the 
linear  expression  are  rational  fractions  in  z.  The  n  functions, 
1,  w,  to*,  •••,  w?*"*  are  said  to  form  a  hdsis  of  (i?).  Kronecker  has 
pointed  out  that  the  limitation  that  all  functions  are  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  this  basis  solely  is  partly  needless,  partly  injurious. 
We  can  choose  any  other  set  171,  i;^,  •••,  ri^  which  satisfies  the  equations 

ri,  =  V''>+r/*%  +  ...  +  r,_i<'')«;'-i  {k  =  1,  2,  ...,  n), 

where  the  r's  are  rational  fractions  in  2,  with  a  determinant  which 
does  not  vanish  identically ;  and  every  function  R{Wy  z)  is  then 
expressible  in  the  form 

JR{w,  z)  =  piTji  +  piTji  +•••■+-  p»t7h, 

where  the  p's  are  rational  fractions  in  z.  The  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient condition  in  order  that  171,  rj^,  •••,  17^  may  form  a  basis,  is  that 
no  combination 

is  to  vanish  identically.     [See  Dedekind  and  Weber,  loc.  cit.,  p.  186.] 

§  185.   Integral  algebraic  fuiictiona  of  the  surface  T. 

When  gQ(z)  =  1  in  the  irreducible  equation  jP=0,  the  function 
w  is  said  to  be  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface.  The 
function  w  cannot  be  infinite  for  any  finite  value  of  2;  and  con- 
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versely  every  algebraic  function  of  the  surface,  which  is  finite  for 
all  finite  values  of  z,  is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  T.  It  can 
be  proved  that  the  sum,  difference,  and  product  of  two  integral 
algebraic  functions  of  T  are  themselves  integral  algebraic  functions 
of  T.  Calling  the  system  of  the  integral  algebraic  functions  of  T, 
for  shortness,  the  system  (G),  we  have  the  theorem  that  an  integral 
algebraic  function  of  any  member  of  (G)  is  itself  a  member  of  {G), 
Thus  the  system  ((?)  is  closed. 

Suppose  that  {i,  {,,  •••,  {^  form  a  basis,  the  members  of  this  basis 
being  selected  from  the  system  (G).    All  functions  of  the  system 

^i(2)fi  -h  9'2(«)i2  +  —  +  gn{z)U 

where  the  g^s  are  any  integral  polynomials  in  z,  belong  to  {G).  But 
it  is  not  true  conversely  that  every  member  of  (G)  can  be  written 
in  this  form.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  member  of  (&)  which 
can  be  written 

9iii-^g^i-\ \-guL 

{z-c) 

where  the  g's  are  not  all  divisible  algebraically  by  2  —  c  Suppose 
that  the  remainders  of  ^1, ...,  ^«,  after  the  division,  are  ajj  a^  ...^cl^] 
then 

^ifi  +  OsfsH f-a«i» 


f  = 


2J  — C 


is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface.  We  know  that  at 
least  one  of  the  a's  is  different  from  zero.  Assume  ai^^O.  The 
n  functions  {,  (;,, ...,{» of  the  system  G,  form  a  basis  of  (R),  Denot- 
ing the  values  of  ^,  {„  (k  =  1, 2,  •  •  •  n,)  at  n  associated  places  of  T  by  (^^\ 
C^\  ...,  £<"^,  and  ^^^  f^j, ...,  i^^  we  have,  by  the  theory  of  determinants, 


%    9  Cn?  •••?  4ni 

t      >  Ckj  •••)  fcn2 


i      }  feftU  •  •  •?  i 


nn 


ai 


(2-c)= 


SIS}  {22*  •••>  bus 


Sln^bSiU  •••>( 


■n 


say 


A(£,  i»  U  ■■',  u  =  -^^^Aa„  u .-.,  D- 


Here  both  determinants  are  integral  rational  functions  of  2; 
hence  the  determinant  on  the  left-hand  side  is  of  lower  order  than 
the  determinant  on  the  right.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  can 
remove  the  factors  (2  —  c)*  from  A(£i,  fj, ...,  {^)  up  to  a  certain  point 
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Then  no  further  factors  can  be  removed.  Suppose  that  fi',  fj'?  •••;  In 
are  the  ^s  when  this  stage  has  been  reached.  Omitting  accents, 
these  new  quantities 

form,  in  Klein's  nomenclature,  a  minimal  basis.  [See  Dedekind 
and  Weber,  loc.  cit.,  p.  194 ;  Klein,  loc.  cit.,  p.  493.]  Since  there  are 
no  longer  any  available  denominators  2  —  c,  every  algebraic  function 
of  the  surface  T  can  now  be  expressed  in  the  form 

S'lfl  +  ^sfsH \-9nKni 

where  the  gr's  are  integral  polynomials  in  z ;  and,  conversely,  every 
function  of  this  form  is  a  member  of  (G).  The  analogy  to  the 
theorem  for  functions  of  the  system  {R)  is  evident. 

Let  us  now  construct  a  minimal  basis  ah  initio.  We  know  (§  184) 
that  every  function  R(w,  z),  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  integral 
algebraic  function  of  the  surface,  is  expressible  in  the  form 

^o(«)  +  n(2)w  +  —  +  r^^^{z)vf-\ 
in  which  all  the  denominators  are  factors  of  D{z),  where 

■ 

F\v3^  standing  for  SF/bw^-  In  other  words,  the  denominators  are 
factors  of  the  discriminant  of  F,  Select  from  the  integral  algebraic 
functions  of  the  set 

To  +  riW-i {-r^w", 

that  which  has  the  highest  denominator  in  the  coefficient  of  to". 
Let 

be  a  function  which  satisfies  this  requirement.  Suppose  this 
denominator  to  be  d^+i,  with  a  corresponding  numerator  n^+i^  As 
the  expression  8^  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  it  must  be  possible  to  find 
integral  polynomials  p^+i,  o-«+i,  such  that 

Pk+i^^+i  4-  (fK+idg+i  =  1. 
The  integral  algebraic  function  of  T, 

begins  with  a  term w\    Call  this  function  O^^i. 
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Let  R(Wf  z)  be  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface. 

When  it  is  expressed  in  the  above  form,  let  its  order  in  to  be  jc. 

The  denominator  of  the  coefficient  of  «o*  is  a  factor  of  d^+i*     For, 

otherwise, 

R{w,  z)  -I-  e^^i 

is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface,  such  that  the 
denominator  of  its  highest  term  tv"  is  of  higher  order  than  that  of 
d^+v  This  is  contrary  to  supposition.  We  shall  prove  that  the 
ffa  form  a  minimal  basis. 

§  186.   The  expression  for  R(w,  z)  in  terms  of  the  ffs.    The  func- 
tion B{Wy  z)  is  expressible  in  the  form 


^^"^^  ,lw^  -f  terms  in  to*~S 


«?«-l 


•,1. 


Hence  R(w^  z)  —  gK+i{«)  •  ^k+i  =  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the 
surface,  of  order  not  higher  than  K  —  linw,  This  expression  in  turn 
can  be  changed,  by  subtraction  of  gK(^)6K,  into  an  integral  algebraic 
function  of  the  surface,  of  order  k  —  2  in  w,  and  so  on.     Thus, 

R{w,  z)  =  gK+i(z)e^+i  +  g^{z)e^  +  ...  +  gi{z)e^. 

Let  the  values  of  $^  at  n  associated  places  («,  Wi),  -••,  (2,  «?^)  be 
Oici)  Oks,  •".,  ^K,,,  and  form  the  determinant  of  the  basis,  viz., 

On  ^21  •••    ^n\ 
Ou  v^  •••   ^nS 


ft«  ft 


In^in 


0. 


flJt 


The  square  of  this  determinant  is  a  symmetric  function  of  tOu  Wj, 
...,  10^  since  the  determinant  itself  is  an  alternating  function.  Call 
the  square  of  this  determinant  A  (2)  ;  we  suppose  that  the  ^s  have 
been  multiplied  previously  by  such  constants  as  will  make  the 
coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  z  in  A(«)  equal  to  unity.  The 
discriminant  D{z)  of  the  equation 

in  which  the  coefficient  of  w**  is  1  and  the  coefficients  of  the  remain- 
ing powers  of  w  are  integral  polynomials,  is  the  square  of  the 
determinant 


1  Wi  w^  ...  «?! 

'2 


n-l 


1  W2  t(?2*...  Wj**"^ 


lw«tr  * ...  w;  *~"^ 
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Since 

it  follows  that 


Vkm\  = 


lK+1 


Z)  =  A  .  {d^'"d^y. 


This  shows  that  A  :^  0.     Since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  deter- 
minant of  the  ^^8  does  not  vanish,  and  that  all  integral  algebraic 

functions  of  the  surface  are  expressible  in  the  form  'Xgtfigf  it  follows 

that  the  ^'s  constitute  a  minimal  basis. 

Let  El,  R^  •••,  ^^  be  n  members  of  the  system  (©),  and  let  the 
expressions  for  the  iJ's  in  terms  of  the  ^'s  be 

R.  =/cA  +/c2^2  +  -   +/cn^n  ('C  =  1,  2,   ...  w), 

where  the  fs  are  integral  rational  functions  of  z.    Then,  denoting 
by  R^i3  Bkz,  •••,  JBk»»  the  values  of  R^  at  n  associated  places,  we  have 

A(z) 


^11  Ru 

...   i?i„ 

J„ 

/ll/]2  '"fin 

« . 

Rn  i?28  ' 

•        •        • 

•            • 

fa  fa  '"  fin 

•             •             •             • 

*        .        • 

•          • 

•          •          ■          • 

/nl/iiS  •••/«» 

= 

(?(2)j'.A( 

2). 

This  is  a  re-statement  of  the  theorem  of  §  185 ;  it  shows  that  the 
square  of  the  determinant  of  the  R^s  is  at  lowest  cA(«),  where  c 
is  a  constant.  In  this  case  of  the  minimum  determinant  the  expres- 
sions R  form  a  minimal  basis,  and  may  replace  ^j,  0^,  .••,  0^. 

Let  TTbe  a  rational  function  of  w,  z,  which  belongs  to  (G) ;  and 
let  i2i  =  1,  R2=  W,  Rs=  W^,  ...,  Rn=  TT*"*;  the  equation  connect- 
ing the  determinants  becomes 

D,iz)=A{z)\G(,z)\*, 

where  Dj  is  the  determinant  of  the  system  1,  W,  W^,  .••,  W^K 
Hence  Dy  as  well  as  D,  is  divisible  by  A(2;).  The  expression  A(«) 
is  a  divisor  of  the  discriminants  of  all  the  irreducible  equations 
of  order  n  which  define  functions  W  of  the  system  ((?).  The 
expression  A  (2)  is  called,  by  Kronecker,  the  essential  divisor  of  the 
discriminant.  The  remarkable  property  of  the  essential  divisor  is 
that  it  is  unaffected  by  a  birational  transformation  which  transforms 
F(ur,  0)  =  0  into  Fi{  TT",  z)  =  0,  where  the  coeflScients  of  w",  TT**  are 
1.  The  remaining  part  of  the  discriminant  is  a  complete  square ;  it 
is  called  the  unessential  divisor,  A  factor  of  A  (2)  is  an  essential 
factor ;  a  factor  of  the  square  root  of  the  unessential  divisor  is  an 
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unessential  factor.     The  essential  divisor  is  equal,  save  as  to  a  con- 
stant, to  the  square  of  the  determinant  of  any  minimal  basis. 

Corollary,     The  square  of  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  a  in 

1  =  a^A  +  «2A  H f-  a*i^«j 


w"-^  =  a^A  4-  a^e^  +  •  •  •  -f  a«.^, 


119 


is  equal  to  the  unessential  divisor. 

Conversely,  the  square  of  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  "when 
^1,  ^2?  •••)  ^n  9J^G  expressed  in  terms  of  1,  «?,  to*,  ••-,  to*~^  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  unessential  divisor.  But  we  know  that  every  integral 
algebraic  function  of  the  surface  is  equal  to 


ft 


5? A ; 

1 

hence,    there   is   no   integral    algebraic   function  of    the    surface 

^o(2J)H-^i(2^)^H +  ^n-i(2^)w^**"'N  which  contains  in  its  denominator 

factors  distinct  from  the  unessential  factors  of  the  discriminant. 

§  187.  Kronecker  has  proved  that  the  essential  divisor  of  the 
discriminant  of  F=0  is  the  highest  common  divisor  of  the  dis- 
criminants of  the  integral  algebraic  functions  of  T.     Let 

V  =  Xi^i  +  Xj^a  +  •••  +  Kfin^ 

where  the  X's  are  arbitrary  coefficients.  The  ftinction  v  satisfies  an 
irreducible  equation  of  order  n ;  and  in  this  equation  the  coefficients 
are  integral  polynomials  in  2,  except  the  coefficient  of  v*,  which  is 
unity.  The  discriminant  D„  must  be  divisible  by  A  (2),  and  the 
remaining  part  must  be  a  perfect  square.     Suppose  that 

where  O  is  an  integral  polynomial  in  z  and  the  X's,  which  contains 
no  factor  independent  of  the  X's.  We  have  to  prove  that  h{z) 
reduces  to  a  constant.  Assume,  if  possible,  that  h{z)  contains  a 
factor  2  —  c,  where  c  is  a  constant  independent  of  z  and  the  X's.  In 
the  system  {G)  there  must  be  a  rational  function  R(y,  z)  which  is 
of  the  form 

2  —  c 
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Suppose  that  the  lowest  order  in  v  for  such  functions  is  «,  and 
tliat   one  of  these  functions  of  order   8  is    5Lt!!i.     Then  g,(z)  is 

not  divisible  by  z  —  c.     Let  ^  be  an  undetermined  quantity.     Since 

tv  —  ?Ll_i.  is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  T,  it  may  be  written 
z  —  c 

where  the  /x's  are  integral  rational  functions  of  2,  Aj,  Xj,  •••,  X^  and 
symmetry  shows  that  its  discriminant  must  be 

But  the  discriminant  of  tv  —  ^-^  is  equal  to  the  product 

z  —"  c 


u{tiv.-.,)-t^^^-iiy, 


where  a,  fi  take  all  pairs  of  values,  from  1,  2,  •••,  n,  such  that  a>/3. 
This  product  is  equal  to 

Equating  the  two  values  for  the  discriminant,  we  have 

±Giz,  ^„(.^  ...,^)=0{z,  k^  A^  ...,  K)  ■  ^{*-rt-'c){vt-vp)}- 

The  arbitrary  quantities  \  can  be  chosen  so  that  the  two  func- 
tions G  are  finite  and  do  not  vanish  when  z=c.  Hence  the  above 
equation  cannot  be  tnie  if  the  second  factor  be  infinite  for  z=  c. 
The  initial  supposition  requires,  then,  that 


^^  I        (^-c)(Va-v^)  > 


be  finite  for  2?  =  c,  and  therefore  also  for  all  values  of  z.  Hence 
4>(^)  =0  is  an  equation  in  t  with  coefficients  which  are  integral 
polynomials  in  z ;  it  defines  integral  algebraic  functions  of  the  sur- 
face.   It  follows  that 

1     •»A(Vi)-iA(Vr) 


Z  —  Cr«S  Vi  —  Vf 

must  be  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface.  The  follow- 
ing considerations  prove  that  this  is  impossible.  The  function  just 
written  down  is  equal  to 

1  ^'(^,)+J-^^(''^)-'i'M 


Z^C  ^       2;  — Cr=l  I'^-^V,. 
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and  the  term  which  involves  the  highest  power  of  t^i  in  this  expres- 
sion is 

This  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  8  is  the  lowest  order  in  v 
for  the  system  of  expressions 

hence  8(2;)  must  reduce  to  a  constant. 

To  return  to  the  discriminant  Z>,.  Choose  the  arbitrary  quantities 
X  so  that  0(z,  Xu  As,  •••,  X«)  shall  not  contain  any  essential  factor. 
As  this  is  always  possible,  it  follows  that  the  essential  divisor  A(z) 
is  the  highest  common  divisor  of  the  discriminants  of  all  the  integral 
algebraic  functions  of  the  surface,  which  satisfy  irreducible  equa- 
tions of  the  nth  order.  The  square  root  of  the  unessential  divisor 
\G{z,  Xi,  Xj,  •••,  K)\^  ^3,y  have,  for  special  values  of  the  X's, 
repeated  factors ;  or  again  the  unessential  factors  may  be  partly  the 
same  as  essential  factors.  Kronecker  has  proved  the  highly  impor- 
tant theorem  that  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  X's  so  that  O  has  no 
factor  in  common  with  A(«)  or  with  8(?/8«. 

When  the  quantities  X  are  left  arbitrary,  O  has  no  divisor  in 
common  with  hG/hz,  Assume,  if  possible,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Let  H{Zy  Xi,  Xj,  •••,  X^)  be  one  of  the  common  irreducible  divisors; 
and  let  O  =  HK.     Then  the  equations 

show  that  JTmust  be  divisible  by  H.  When  O  is  divided  by  H^  the 
quotient  is  an  integral  rational  function  of  z  and  the  X's.  Let  the 
quotient  be  Q.  Since  O  =  H^Qj  it  follows  that  any  divisor  of  G,  G' 
is  also  a  divisor  of  8G/8X«  (k=  1,  2,  ••-,  n).  But  the  product-expres- 
sion of  the  discriminant  shows  that 


GVA(^  =  ±n{Xi(^ia-M-l-^2(^ia-M+-+\.(*«*-M}» 

where  «,  fi  are  taken  from  1,  2,  •••,  n,  and  a  >  /S;  hence  one  of  these 
linear  factors  must  be  equal  to  another  of  these  factors,  multiplied 
by  some  constant.  Suppose  that  the  factor  which  contains  suffixes 
a,  p  is  equal  to  the  factor  with  suffixes  y,  8,  multiplied  by  a  constant 
A ;  and  use  the  equations 


Oisal,  0^ssa  +  aiW,  $iesb  +  biW  +  h^V?y  O^^C  +  CiW  +  CjW*  +  CzVf} 


•••• 
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Then  Aai  (Wg,  —  wp) = Oi  (Wy  —  ws) , 

Since  Oi,  &2>  <%>  ***^  ^^^  different  from  zero^  it  follows  that 

v^a  +  WoW^  +  W/i*  =  Wy*  +  Wy  wa  +  wa*. 
Eliminating  wa,  we  have  the  relation 

(Wa  —  «?y)  (2«/5  —  Wy)  =   0. 

This  equation  is  not  satisfied  in  general.  Hence  the  initial 
assumption  that  O  and  hO/^  have  a  common  divisor  is  disproved. 
Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  X's  are  arbitrary.  Suppose  that  the  A's 
are  integral  polynomials  in  z  with  arbitrary  orders  and  coefficients. 
The  expression  which  results  from  the  elimination  of  z  from  O,  O' 
does  not  vanish  identically ;  therefore  special  values  can  be  found 
for  the  orders  and  coefficients,  such  that  O  and  O'  have  still  no 
common  factor.  Also  values  of  the  X's  can  be  found  which  ensure 
that  Q  shall  not  contain  any  of  the  essential  factors.  Suppose  that 
these  values  are  X/,  X^',  •••,  \J,     Hence  we  have  found  a  function, 

which  belongs  to  the  system  (O),  and  which  has  a  discriminant 
whose  unessential  factoi*s  are  unrepeated,  and  distinct  from  the 
essential  factors. 

§  188.  Kronecker  has  shown  that  this  separation  of  the  dis- 
criminant into  two  divisors  can  be  applied  when  the  algebraic 
function  w  is  not  integral. 

Let  F(w-,  2f*)  =foW^  +/iM?"-'  +/2'«^*-*  +  -  +/n  =  0,  where  /o,  /i, 
fi^  '"yfn  3J^6  a-t  most  of  degree  m  in  z.  When  two  finite  values  of 
w  become  equal,  F*(w)  =  0.  Hence  if  Wi,  w^  •••,  w^  be  the  n  branches, 
all  the  branch-points  must  be  included  in  the  equation 

fr^F  {w,)F(w;) . . .  JP(w,)  =  0, 

say  f^''^E{z)  =  0.  The  function  E{z)  is  one-valued  because  the 
roots  »i,  «2,  •••,  «„  enter  symmetrically.  When  z  is  finite,  ^(2)  can 
only  be  made  infinite  by  choosing  to  as  00.    When  tosr  oo, /o  =  0; 
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but  f^w  is  finite,  for  the  coefficient  of  mt""',  namely,  f^w  +/i,  is  zero. 
Since  fyjo  is  finite,  the  factor  f^"^  makes  E{z)  finite,  for  when  one 
of  the  vfB  is  infinite,  that  one  of  the  factors  F{w)  which  becomes 
infinite  ocf^uf^.  Let  ^•'"*^(2)  =  Q(2).  The  function  Q{z)  is  one- 
valued  and  finite  for  all  finite  values  of  z.    Its  degree  is  at  most 

m{n  —  2)  -f-  mn  or  2m(n  —  1). 

Without  loss  of  generality  it  may  be  assumed  that  f^  ^  have  no 
factor  in  common ;  for  the  discriminant  is  unaffected  when  to  +  &  is 
written  for  w.     Write  w'  =/oW.     Then 

F^{w\  z)  =  w'"  +  Sr^w'"-'  +  -  4-  Sr,  =  0 

defines  an  integral  algebraic  function  of  the  surface  T  associated  with 
Fi  =  0.  Since  hFi/Zw  =/o"-*8i7Sw,  the  discriminant  D{z)  of  2^i  =  0 
satisfies  the  equation 

2>(2)=/o("-^w-«.  Q(z). 

Kronecker  has  proved  that  ^^*"^^^''~*^  enters  into  the  unessential 
divisor  of  D{z)y  so  that 

Z>(2;)=/o<-^)(*-«  .  \h{z)\^  .  A(z); 

hence  q{z)  =  \h{z)  j« .  A(2). 

The  expression  £^{z)  is  called  the  essential  divisor  of  Q,  and 
{8(«)  I*  the  unessential  divisor. 

§  189.  The  geometric  aspect  of  the  discriminant  Let  (^i,  f^j,  f,) , 
(i;„  7f2,  rfi),he  the  centres  of  two  pencils  of  rays 

where  {(rj)  =  0,  ((C)  =  0,  (ly^)  =  0,  are  the  equations  of  the  lines 
connecting  i,  -q  with  each  other  and  with  a  third  point  {  whose 
co-ordinates  are  (^i,  ^jj  &»)•  ^^'^  ^^^d  z  be  connected  by  an  equation 
F{w,  z)  =  0,  the  intersection  of  corresponding  rays  of  the  two  pen- 
cils traces  out  a  plane  curve.  Starting  with  any  plane  curve  C  of 
order  a  and  class  Py  it  is  possible  to  associate  with  it  an  equation 
F(Wf  z)  =  0.  The  form  of  F  will  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the 
points  £,  i;.  Assume  that  (,  rj  have  no  specialty  of  position  with 
regard  to  (7;  this  means  that  (,  rf  are  not  to  lie  on  C,  or  on  any  of 
the  singular  lines  associated  with  C7,  understanding  by  singular  lines 
(1)  the  join  of  two  singular  points,  (2)  singular  tangents,  (3)  tan- 
gents at  singular  points,  (4)  tangents  passing  through  a  singular 
point.  Further,  the  line  {(rf)  is  not  to  touch  C,  and  is  not  to  pass 
through  a  singular  point  (see  Smith,  loc.  cit,  §  170).    Projecting 
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the  line  ($rf)  to  infinity,  we  can  now  treat  w,  z  as  Cartesian  co-ordi- 
nates. The  order  a  oi  F  =  0  is  also  the  degree  in  w,  z  separately,  the 
line  at  infinity  meets  the  curve  in  a  distinct  points,  and  therefore 
the  multiple  points  of  the  curve  lie  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
It  should  be  especially  noticed  that  when  a  line  z  =  a  touches  the 
curve,  its  contact  is  simple,  and  that  it  passes  through  no  multiple 
point ;  also  that  no  two  multiple  points  lie  on  a  line  2;  =  a.  When 
the  equation  F(Wj  «)  =  0  has  been  put  into  this  special  form,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  factors  of  the  discriminant;  and 
when  the  geometric  significance  of  these  factors  has  been  found,  the 
extensions  to  more  complicated  cases  (which  arise  when  the  restric- 
tions are  removed  as  to  tangents  z  =  a  having  simple  contact,  tangents 
at  the  multiple  points  being  oblique  to  the  axes,  etc.,)  are  readily 
effected.  The  discriminant  Q(z)  of  F(ic%  z)  with  regard  to  w  is  found 
by  the  elimination  of  w  from  F=0  and  hF/hw  =  0 ;  that  is,  the  roots 
of  Q(«)=0  correspond  to  the  points  of  intersection  of  F=^0  with 
the  first  polar  of  the  x)oint  at  infinity  on  the  ib-axis.  Remembering 
that  Q(z)  contains  n(M?^  — tr,)*,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  factors  are 
contributed  by  those  branch-points  which  are  distinct  from  the 
multiple  points  {i.e.  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tangents  from  (  to 
C),  and  by  the  multiple  points  of  the  curve. 

(i.)  If  2;  =  a  be  an  ordinary  tangent  at  {z  =  a,  w  =  h),  there  are 

two  series 

w,-b  =  P,(z-  ay/',  fv^-h^  Q,{z -  a) v«, 

and  {w^  —  Wj^yoc  z  —  a. 

(ii.)  If  (a,  b)  be  a  node, 

w^  —  b  =  Pi{z  —  a)f  «7;^— 6=  Qi(2;  — a), 
and  (Wg  —  Wj^yoc  (z  —  a)^. 

(iii.)  If  (a,  b)  be  a  cusp, 

«?«  -  6  =  Ps(z  -  ay/',  «?A  -  &  =  63(2  -  «)'^S 

and  (w,t  --  ^^y^i^  —  <*)'• 

(iv.)  If  (a,  b)  be  a  multiple  point  which  can  be  resolved,  by  the 
methods  of  Chapter  IV.,  into  v  nodes  and  k  cusps,  then  the  corre- 
sponding factor  of  the  product  n(uv  — ?c,)*oc(2--a)'*"^***  (see 
Chapter  IV.,  §  121). 

*  The  equatioD  F=  0  has  been  to  arranged  that  no  line  z  =  a  cuts  the  curve  at  more  than 
two  conaecutlve  points;  in  a  more  general  case,  it  might  happen  that  a  tangent  z=a  cuts  in 
r  consecutive  points,  the  remaining  a  —  r  points  of  intersection  being  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
plane  and  distinct.  In  this  case,  those  terms  of  the  product  n(tr^  — ir«)'  which  correspond  to 
the  |;x>int  of  contact  contribute  to  ^  a  factor  {z  —  a)'^^ 
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Thus  Q(z)  can  be  resolved  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  linear  factors  («  — 2fi)(2— xtj)  •••  (2  — ^^)  which  arise  from 
the  ordinary  vertical  tangents ;  the  second  pai-t  consists  of  multiple 
factors  (2-2,')*»'i+»«i(2  — 22')*''«+»«i...(2  — 2/)2»'>+««y,  where  y  is  the 
number  of  multiple  points.  Begarding  the  v  nodes  and  k  cusps  at 
a  multiple  point  2  =  2'  as  equivalent  to  f  -f  f  nodes  and  k  branch- 
points, a  factor  (« —  j?')**"*"^*  may  be  subdivided  into  two  parts 
(2  — 2') **"*■*"  and  («  — 2')",  where  the  former  arises  from  the  v-fic 
nodes,  and  the  latter  from  the  k  branch-points.  Thus  the  dis- 
criminant Q{z)  can  be  resolved  into  a  part  which  arises  from  the 

y 
(/9-|-Sk,)  branch-points,  and  into  another  part  which  arises  from 

y 

the  2  (v.  +  K,)  nodes.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  latter  part  is 

a  perfect  square ;  also  that  the  two  parts  have  factors  in  common, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  cusps.  The  former  part  determines  the 
branching  of  the  corresponding  Riemann  surface. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  let  us  examine  the  essential  and 
unessential  divisors  as  they  appear  in  Kronecker's  theory.  Starting 
with  an  equation  F(Wy  z)  =  0,  we  can,  by  the  use  of  birational  trans- 
formations, arrive  at  an  equation  Fi {W^  z)  =  0,  the  square  root  of 
whose  unessential  divisor  consists  of  factors  ichich  are  dislinct  from 
one  another  and  from  the  essential  factors.  The  deduction  is  that 
the  final  equation  has  no  singularities  higher  than  nodes. 

In  the  final  equation  i?\  =  0,  the  essential  divisor  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  essential  divisor  for  F=0',  therefore  Kronecker's 
transformations  do  not  affect  the  branching  of  the  surface  T. 

§  190.  A  special  kind  of  Riemann  surface.  When  w  and  z  are 
real  and  connected  by  an  equation  2^=  0  with  real  coefficients,  this 
equation  can  be  represented  by  a  Cartesian  curve,  whereas  the  same 
equation  requires  for  its  graphic  representation  a  Riemann  surface 
in  the  case  that  to  and  z  are  complex.  Klein  has  indicated  a  method 
whereby  the  Riemann  surface  can  be  directly  associated  with  the 
curve.     Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  equation 

where  a,  h  are  real  numbers ;  the  curve  is  evidently  an  ellipse.  This 
ellipse  is  enveloped  by  real  and  imaginary  tangents.  From  every 
external  point  two  real  tangents  can  be  drawn,  and  through  every 
internal  point  pass  two  imaginary  tangents.  If  each  real  tangent  be 
replaced  by  its  point  of  contact  with  the  ellipse,  and  if  each  imagi- 
nary tangent  be  replaced  by  the  real  point  through  which  it  passes, 
the  resulting  complex  of  points  will  cover  doubly  the  region  bounded 
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by  the  ellipse.     These  points  lie  on  a  new  kind  of  Biemann  surface 
whose  form  is  a  flattened  ellipsoid  which  passes  through  the  elliptic 
contour  v^Jfj?  -f-  ^Jl?  =  1.     As  a  second  example  consider  a  curve  of 
the  third  class  which  consists  of  two  real  branches,  viz,  a  tricuspidal 
branch  lying  within  an  oval.     At  points  without  the  oval  or  within 
the  tricusp  the  three  tangents  are  real,  and  therefore  the  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  surface  lie  on  the  two  branches  of  the  curve.    Each 
point  which  lies  between  the  tricusp  and  the  oval  has  two  imaginary 
tangents  passing  through  it.     Hence  the  new  form  of  Riemann  sur- 
face must  be  two  sheeted,  one  extending  from  the  one  branch  to  the 
other,  the  two  sheets  being  connected  by  the  two  branches.    By  a 
continuous  deformation  it  can  be  changed  into  the  ordinary  ring- 
surface  of  deficiency  1.     Incidentally  this  proves  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  curve  in  question  is  1,  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
Klein's  surfaces  can  be  used  to  prove  theorems  in  higher  plane 
curves.     The  general  reasoning  by  which  Klein  was  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  surfaces  is,  briefly,  the  following:   the  equation 
F(w^ «)  =  0  with  coefficients  which  may  be  complex  can  be  transformed 
into  a  homogeneous  equation  /(«!,  x^x^^^  in  three  variables.     If 
(jx^  x^  Xj)  be  tangential  co-ordinates,  every  straight  line  in  the  plane 
is  represented  by  a  set  of  3  co-ordinates.     To  obtain  a  geometric 
representation  of  the  equation  /=0  such  that  to  each  system  of 
values  (Xiy  o^  x^  corresponds  a  single  point,  the  line  (Xy^  x^  x^  must 
be  replaced  by  some  point.     For  those  systems  which  are  real  and 
satisfy  /=  0  the  point  chosen  is  the  point  of  contact  of  the  line  with 
the  curve,  whereas  for  those  systems  which  are  imaginary  the  point 
chosen  is  the  real  point  through  which  the  corresponding  imaginary 
tangent  passes.     In  general  a  real  point  which  belongs  to  one  imagi- 
nary tangent  will  belong  to  several  others.     Hence  the  multiple 
covering  of  the  plane.     Each  portion  of  the  plane  is  supposed  to  be 
covered  with  as  many  sheets  as  there  are  imaginary  tangents  from 
any  point  of  it  to  the  curve.     This  construction  ensures,  in  general, 
a  one-to-one  point  representation  of  the  systems  (xi,  x^  ar,)  which 
satisfy  /(a?i,  x^  Xg)  =  0.     Usually  the  coefficients  of  /=  0  are  real, 
and  then  conjugate  imaginaries  occur  in  pairs.     The  covering  of  the 
plane  is  then  effected,  in  all  its   portions,  by  an  even  number  of 
sheets,  but  the  number  of  sheets  may  vary  from  part  to  part  of  the 
plane.     That  the  point  of  contact  of  a  real  tangent  with  the  curve 
should  be  chosen  as  the  representative  point  for  the  (Xj,  Xj,  x^)  of  the 
line  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  the  real  intersection  of  an  imaginary  tan- 
gent with  its  conjugate  tangent  becomes,  when  the  two  lines  coincide 
with  a  real  line,  the  common  point  of  contact. 
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Certain  special  cases  need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  make  the 
theory  complete.  A  real  double  tangent  with  real  points  of  contact 
has  two  points  attached  to  it;  an  isolated  double  tangent  and  a  real 
inflexional  tangent  are  represented  by  the  totality  of  points  which  lie 
upon  them,  etc.  When  this  surface  of  Klein's  is  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Eiemann  surface  which  arises  from  the  fundamental  equa- 
tion, it  will  be  noticed  that  the  one-to-one  correspondence  fails  for 
those  values  (Xi,  Xj,  os^)  which  correspond  to  the  real  inflexional 
tangents  and  to  the  isolated  real  double  tangents.  For  instance,  in 
the  ordinary  Eiemann  surface  an  isolated  real  double  tangent  is 
represented  by  two  points,  whereas  in  Klein's  surface  it. is  repre- 
sented by  a  complete  line.  The  two  surfaces  are  not  deducible,  the 
one  from  the  other,  by  an  orthomorphic  transformation,  for  they  are 
not  similar  in  respect  to  their  smallest  parts.  For  further  details 
with  respect  to  this  interesting  theory  the  student  is  referred  to 
memoirs  by  Klein  in  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  tt.  vii.,  x.,  by 
Harnack  in  the  same  journal,  t.  ix.,  and  by  Haskell,  Amer.  Jour., 
t.  xiii. 

References,  Riemami^B  Werke  (particolariy  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  and 
the  memoir  on  Abelian  Functions);  Clehsch,  Geometrie,  t.  i.,  Sechste  Abthei- 
lung;  Dur^ge,  Theorie  der  Funktionen;  Hamack^s  Calculus;  Klein,  Ueber 
Riemann^s  Theorie  der  Algebraischen  Functionen  und  ihrer  Integrale ;  Klein- 
Fricke,  Theorie  der  Elliptischen  Modulfunctionen,  t.  i. ;  Konigsberger,  Ellip- 
tische  Functionen ;  Neumann,  AbePsche  Integrale,  2d  ed. ;  Prym,  Neue 
Theorie  der  Ultraelliptischen  Functionen;  Thomae,  Abriss  einer  Theorie  der 
Complexen  Functionen,  2d  ed. ;  Casorati,  Teorica  delle  Funzioni  di  Variabili 
Complesse;  Klem,  Ikosaeder. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  the  Riemann  surface  as  springing  from  a 
basis-equation  i^(io»,  2r*»)  =  0.  But  in  the  ulterior  Riemann  theory  as  contem- 
plated by  Riemann  himself,  and  developed  by  Klein,  Poincarfi,  and  many  others, 
a  surface  is  taken  as  the  starting-point,  and  functions  are  defined  by  the  sur- 
face. The  student  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  these  results  should 
consult  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  where  he  will  find  many  important 
memoirs  by  Klein,  Hurwitz,  Dyck,  etc.  ;  in  particular  we  may  refer  him  to 
Klein^s  memoir,  Neue  Beitr&ge  zur  liiemann^schen  Theorie,  Math.  Ann.,  t. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Elliptic  Functions. 

§  191.  A  one-valued  function  f{u)  of  the  complex  variable  u  has 
a  primitive  period  to,  when,  for  all  finite  values  of  u  and  for  all  inte- 
gral values  of  w, 

f{u  +  710))  =  f{u)  ; 

the  equation  ceasing  to  hold  for  fractional  values  of  n.  The  quanti- 
ties a>,  2  o>,  3  0),  •••,  are  all  of  them  periods  of  /(w),  but  it  is  usual  to 
single  out  the  primitive  period  cd  as  the  period  par  excellence. 

As  an  example  of  a  singly  periodic  function,  consider  exp  2inu/iii. 
Mark  off  in  the  0-plane  the  series  of  points  Uq^  Wq  ±  cd,  tio±2  w,  •••, 
and  through  them  draw  any  set  of  parallel  lines.  The  plane  is  in 
this  way  divided  into  bands  of  equal  breadths;  in  each  band  the 
function  takes  all  its  values. 

Fourier's  Theorem,  Let  /(w)  be  a  function  with  the  period  w, 
and  let  it  have  no  singular  points  within  a  strip  of  the  plane  bounded 
by  straight  rims  which  are  parallel  to  the  stroke  w.  The  transforma- 
tion 2:  =  exp  2iriu/ia  changes  the  strip  into  a  ring  of  the  w-plane, 
bounded  by  circles  whose  centres  are  2  =  0  (see  §  181).  To  each 
point  of  the  ring  correspond  infinitely  many  points  %  but,  since 
these  are  congruent  to  the  modulus  «d,  to  each  point  of  the  ring 
there  corresponds  only  one  value  of  /(u).  Further  /(u),  regarded 
as  a  function  of  «,  has  no  singular  points  in  the  ring.  Hence  by 
Laurent's  Theorem  (§  141), 

f{u)  =  2  a^, 


— ao 


where  a«  =  — -.  f-^^  (fo, 

the  integral  being  taken  along  a  circle  concentric  with  the  ring  and 
within  it ; 
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or  a^=      I        /(u)dw  exp  (— 2mirttt/o>), 


where  t^^  is  any  point  of  the  strip. 

Therefore,  replacing  w  by  a  in  the  integral,  we  have 

f{u)  =  -    i     r"""'V(«)<^«exp  [2ma-t(tt-a)/o»]. 

[Jordan,  Cours  d' Analyse,  t.  ii.,  p.  312.] 

§  192.   Double  Periodicity.     Let/(u)  be  a  one-valued  doubly  peri- 
odic function  with  primitive  periods  ©i,  012.     This  implies  that :  — 

(i.)  /(tt-t-mi<ui -h  ?ii2<«)2)  =  /(m),  whatever  integral  values  be  as- 
signed to  mi,  wij ; 

(ii.)  The  above  equation  must  not  hold  for  any  fractional  values 
of  wii,  wij ; 

(iii.)  If /(u  4-  CDs)  =/(w),  «8  forms  one  of  the  system  mi<»;  +  fniu>g, 
where  mi,  m^  are  integral. 

The  periods  include  all  members  of  the  system  miiDi  +  m/uj ;  but 
it  is  usual  to  understand  by  the  phrase  '  a  pair  of  periods,'  not  any 
two  periods,  but  a  primitive  pair. 

§  193.  Before  the  discussion  of  the  general  theory  of  double 
periodicity,  we  give  two  algebraic  lemmas  upon  the  possible  values  of 
mi<oi  +  msa>s  and  mia>i  +  m^tOi  -h  mgcos,  where  cdx,  a>|,  cog  are  complex  num- 
bers, and  the  m's  are  integers. 

Lemma  I.  The  expression  miCDi  +  mjco,  can  be  made  arbitrarily 
small  when  (i)2/a>i  is  real  and  incommensurable,;  and  can  be  made 
=  ^i/(If  when  (Dj/iDi  is  real  and  commensurable,  q  being  some  posi- 
tive integer  >  1. 

(i.)  Let  X,  =  ««)2/<»>ij  be  real  and  incommensurable.  Convert  it  into 
a  continued  fraction,  and  let  ni/7^2?  ^i7V  ^  consecutive  convergents. 
Then  X  lies  between  Wi/nj  and  rij'/na',  and  therefore  differs  from  either 
by  less  than  l/n2«s'.     Hence 

^     ^i  —  a.    ^ 

where  tf  is  a  proper  fraction,  and 

I  niwi  —  n2<i)j  I  < -^  5 

thus  j  n^wi  —  71^(1)8 1  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
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(ii.)   Let  0)2/0)1  be  commensurable  and  =^p/q,  where  p,  q  are 
integers.    Because  0)2/0)1  =  p/g,  the  expression 

miO)i  +  m20)2  =  0)1  (wi  -f  f^iP/q)  =  ««>i(wi?  +  if^iP)fq* 

But  p,  g  are  relatively  prime,  hence  it  is  possible  to  choose  wii^  wij  so 
as  to  make  miq  +  m^j?  =  1. 

Leinma  II.    If  o)i,  0)2,  0)3  be  any  triangle  of  points,  it  is  always 
possible  to  find  integers  rrii,  m^  m^  such  that 

I  miO)i  -h  m20)2  +  Wl80)8  I  <  c. 


Let  0  0)1  meet  o)20)g  at  u^.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  lemma 
that  a  point  «/  can  be  found  which  divides  0)20)3  in  the  ratio  of  two 
integers  mg,  nif,  and  which  is  such  that  |  w/  —  Wi  |  <  cp  Draw  0  u  par- 
allel to  0)20)8,  meeting  o)iu/  at  u.     Let  o)i  =X(o)i  —  Ui)  ;  then  also 

tt  I  =  \  I  u/  —  tti  ]  <  Xcp 


Again,  a  poiijt  u'  can  be  found  which  divides  o)iWi'  commensurably, 
say  in  the  ratio  (wj  +  rit^/mi^  and  is  such  that  |  w'  —  w  |  <  e,. 

Since  «/  =  (m20)2  +  wijo),)  /  ( wij  +  m,) 

and  w'  =  {mio)i  -}-  {m2+m^u^\/{mi  +  m,  +  mg), 

therefore  w'  =  (miO)i  +  ^20)2  +  fn^/(7ni  +  70^  +  m^) ; 

and  since  \u'  —  u\<€2 

and  I  ^  I  <  ^«i^ 

therefore  |  w'  |  <  Xci  +  cj- 

Hence  |  mio)i  -|-  77120)3  4-  ^130)3 1  <  |  wii  +  7712  H-  Wg  |  (X€i  +  €2)? 

which  proves  the  lemma,  since  mi,  mj,  wi,,  X  are  finite.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  zero-point  is  not  on  the  join  of  0)2  and  0)3 ;  if  it  were,  the 
preceding  lemma  would  apply. 

The  first  lemma  shows  that  if /(u)  be  a  one-valued  doubly  periodic 
function,  with  the  periods  o)i,  0)2,  the  ratio  0)2/0)1  must  be  complex. 
A  real  commensurable  ratio  would  involve  the  existence  of  a  period 
o)i/g,  contrary  to  supposition.  And  a  real  incommensurable  ratio 
would  involve  the  existence  of  arbitrarily  small  numbers  amongst 
the  numbers  mio)i  4-  77120)^,  and  therefore  also  the  existence  of  a  one- 
valued  function /(w),  which  can  be  made  to  assume  the  same  value, 
as  often  as  we  please,  along  a  line  of  finite  length.  Such  a  function 
must  reduce  to  a  constant.     Hence  the  ratio  0)2/0)1  is  complex. 
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Theorem.  There  cannot  be  a  triply  periodic  one-valued  function 
of  a  single  variable. 

For,  if  0)1,  0)2,  <D8  be  the  three  periods,  which  are  unconnected  by 
a  homogeneous  linear  relation,  the  corresponding  points  form  a  tri- 
angle. By  the  second  lemma  it  is  possible  to  choose  mi,  m^  m^  so 
as  to  make  mi<i>i  +  mjCDs  +  mstoj  arbitrarily  small.  Thus  within  any 
region  of  the  plane,  however  small,  the  function  assumes  the  value 
f{u)  an  infinite  number  of  times.  Such  a  function  reduces  to  a  con- 
stant. The  same  conclusion  holds  for  a  function  with  a  finite  num- 
ber of  values  for  each  value  of  the  variable.  For  the  behaviour  of  a 
function  with  an  infinite  number  of  values,  see  a  paper  by  Casorati 
(Acta  Math.,  t.  viii.).  Throughout  this  chapter  we  shall  consider 
solely  one-valued  doubly  periodic  functions  which  have  no  essential 
singularities  in  thQ  finite  part  of  the  plane.  It  will  (lemma  I.)  always 
be  supposed  that  ojg/wi  is  complex.  It  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
the  theorem,  that  there  can  be  no  one-valued  function  with  more  than 
two  periods. 

The  inversion  problem  in  Abelian  integrals  leads  to  Abelian  functions  of  p 
variables,  which  are  one- valued  in  those  variables  and  2p-tuply  periodic.  By  a 
2j)-tuply  periodic  function  /(m,,  «„  •••,  Up)  is  to  be  understood  one  which  is 
unaltered  by  the  addition  to  Uj,  u.^,  •••,  tip  of  the  simultaneous  periods  by^,,  w^, 
...,  toKp^K  =  1,  2,  ...,  2p).  It  can  be  proved  that  such  a  function,  if  one-valued, 
cannot  have  more  than  2p  sets  of  simultaneous  periods  (Riemann,  Werke, 
p.  276).  To  return  to  functions  of  a  single  variable,  some  misconceptions  on 
the  subject  of  multiple  periodicity  are  widely  spread.  Giulio  Vivanti  has  pointed 
out  that  Prym,  Clebsch  and  Gordan  (Theorie  der  Abelschen  Functionen)  and 
Tychomandritsky  (Treatise  on  the  Inversion  of  the  Hyperelliptic  Integrals)  have 
assumed  that  the  points  in  a  region  at  which  a  #c-tuply  periodic  function  /(?/)  takes 
a  given  value  fill  that  region.  Let  u  be  one  of  these  points ;  the  other  points  are 
given  by  M  +  m,Wi  +  •••  +  mxcoic-  Now  it  can  be  proved  that  these  values  of  u 
can  be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order  Up  w^t  ^3»  •**»  ^^  that  each  value  of  u 
occurs  once,  and  only  once,  with  a  determinate  suffix.  Hence  although  the  num- 
ber of  points  «!,  tt„  Mj,  •••  within  the  region  is  infinitely  great,  the  known  theorem 
that  the  points  of  the  region  cannot  be  numbered  in  the  way  just  described,  shows 
that  the  region  contains  points  which  do  not  belong  to  the  system  «,,  Uj,  «„  — . 
See  Ltiroth  and  Schepp's  translation  of  Dini's  work :  Grundlagen  ftir  eine  Theorie 
der  Functionen  einer  verfinderlichen  reellen  Grosse,  p.  99,  Gopel  (Crelle,  t. 
XXXV.)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  Jacobi's  theorem  on  the 
non-existence  of  triply  periodic  one-valued  functions  of  a  single  variable,  does 
not  cover  the  case  of  infinitely  many- valued  functions.  To  judge  by  his  reply  to 
Gopel,  Jacobi  would  seem  to  have  denied  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  functions.  Vivanti' s  paper  is  in  the  Rendiconti  del  Circolo  Matematico 
di  Palermo,  Sulle  f  unzioni  ad  inflniti  valori ;  there  is  an  accompanying  note  by 
Poincar6. 
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§  194.  Primitive  pairs  of  periods.  If  (wi,  w^)  be  a  primitive  pair, 
filial  +  *»2<»»2  is  ^  period,  provided  wii,  m,  be  positive  or  negative  inte- 
gers. Also  all  the  periods  of  the  function  are  included  in  the  system 
Wio)!  -f  7WjiD2 ;  in  other  words,  a  primitive  pair  of  periods  is  one  from 
which  all  other  periods  can  be  built  up  by  addition  or  subtraction. 

Taking  any  initial 
point  Uq,  mark  off  in  the 
u-plane  the  points  Mq  -f 
wijci)!  -f-  rriiiOf,  where  mi, 
m2  are  integers. 

We  shall  speak  of 
the  system  of  points  as  a 
network.  All  the  points 
for  which  mi  is  constant 
lie  on  a  line ;  and  all 
these  lines  are  parallel. 
Similarly,  m^  =  a  con- 
stant, gives  another  sys- 
tem of  parallel  lines. 
The  two  systems  of  par- 
allel lines  divide    the 


u^»a 


i«o+"i+*^« 


Mo+*^l 


Fig.  79 


plane  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parallelograms.  Any  such 
parallelogram  is  called  a  parallelogram  of  periods.  A  point  u*  = 
Uq  -f  rniwi  -\-  m^u}2  is  said  to  be  congruent  to  ilq,  and  the  equation  is 
written 

tt'  =  tto  (mod.  (Di,  0)2), 


or  shortly 


tt'  =  Wq. 


It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  primitive  pairs  of  periods  is 
infinite.  For  instance,  coi  and  0)3  being  one  primitive  pair,  cdi  and 
0)1-1-0)2  form  another  primitive  pair.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  every  pair  of  primitive  periods  is  a  primitive  pair.  For 
instance,  from  o)i-f-<«>2  and  0)1—0)2  we  cannot,  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction, recover  the  original  pair  (o)i,  0*2).     Taking,  generally, 


(i-) 


0)1"  =  miO)i  -\-  m20)2 1 


0)2   =  WiO)i  -}-  W2*'*S 


where  the  coefficients  are  integers,  the  pair  (o)/,  oi^)  will  be  primi- 
tive, if 

0)2  =   ViO)i    -|-   VoO)/   • 

where  the  coefficients  are  integers. 
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Kow,  solving  the  first  system  of  equations  for  ci>i  and  io^  and 
comparing  the  results  with  the  second  system,  we  see  that 


(iii.) 


wiimj   =  ±1. 

This  condition  is  sufficient,  as  well  as  necessary;  for  if  we  can 
recover  the  original  pair  (coi,  0)2),  we  can  form  all  possible  periods 
by  integral  combinations. 

The  ratio  cdj/wi  is  of  the  form  a  -f-  ifi,  where  P  is  not  zero.  The 
Tatio  «0i/(O|  is  (a  — *)8)/(«*  +  )8*).  The  coefficients  of  i  in  the  two 
ratios  have  opposite  signs ;  we  shall  suppose  always  that  a>i  and  04 
are  so  chosen  that  in  wj/wi  the  coefficient  of  i  is  positive.  This  is 
required  for  the  convergence  of  the  series  that  arise  in  the  theory 
of  the  theta-functions. 

Consider  the  original  parallelogram  (wj,  u>^)  orthogonally  projected  into  a 
square.  Takmg,  in  the  new  plane,  Vg  as  origin,  the  direction  of  Wj  as  that  of 
the  real  axis,  and  the  absolute  value  of  u^  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  numbers 
wij,  m^  and  >ip  n,  are  the  rectangular  co-ordinites  of  the  projections  of  ti^^  +  «/ 
and  Uq  +  Wj'.  Equation  (iii.)  states  that  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  new 
parallelogram  (w/,  <a,/)  is  equal  to  that  of  the  square.  Hence  all  the  primitive 
parallelograms  of  periods  are  of  equal  area. 

The  simplest  change  from  one  primitive  pair  to  another  is  that  in  which  a 
period  is  common  to  both  pairs.    The  formulae  (i. )  are  then  of  the  type 

By  a  series  of  such  changes  any  new  parallelogram  may  be  obtained.  For 
starting  with  the  equations  (i.), 


V,  miti^  —  m,ni  =  ±  li 


let  mi/ Hi  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction.  First  let  the  convergent 
immediately  preceding  mi/n^  be  m^/n^.  In  this  case  (iii.)  is  satisfied.  Let  the 
convergents,  in  reverse  order,  be 

w»i/«ii  Wj/n.^,  m^/n^,  •-,  ?»r+i/»f4-i» 
and  the  corresponding  quotients  ^^  g.^,  93,  •••,  gr+ii  so  that 


TOj  =  g'lmj  -f  W3,  m^  =  q^m^       +  m^,  •••  •! 
Hi  =  q^n^  +  nj,   n,  =  q^n^        +  n^,  —  J 

Then  w/  =  miWj  +  wijWj     =  tiij(^i«i  +  w,)  +  «ijw„ 

«a'  =  n,«i  +  njw,      =  na(g'iWi  +  «,)+  ni«r 

For  the  first  transformation  let  us  take 


(v.). 
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so  that  Wj'  =  m^w,  +  m^ta^  \ 

We  haTe  now  smaller  numbers  to  deal  with.    Prooeedimg  in  the  same  way, 
we  get,  if  W4  =  g,w,  +  Wj, 


and  so  on.    Now,  in  the  last  convergent,  either  the  numerator  or  the  denom- 
inator is  1. 

If  tir+i  =  1,  Wr+i  =  (7r+i  J  the  final  equations  in  (v.)  are  mr  =  gr»»H-i  +1> 
fir  =  gn  s^d  ^3  ^^^  change  of  periods  is 

Wj'  =  TOh-1  Wr+2  +  Wr+1  ^ 

Similarly,  if  Wr+i  =  1 ;  hut  if  m,  >  ni,  this  case  cannot  occur. 

A  simple  example  will  make  the  process  clearer.  We  wish  to  change  the 
periods  from  Wj,  Wj,  to  67  <a^  -f  30  w,,  29  Wj  4-  13  w„  by  changing  only  one  period 
at  a  time. 

Now  67/29  =  2  +  gi-  ji^  ^-    Here  q^=2,  g,=4,  g,=3,  g,=2,  a;5=2«i+«„ 

w^  =  4  (1I3  +  <^i)  a;^  =  3  w^  4-  <^8,  Wg  =  2  (^ ^  +  w^,  and  the  pair  (wj,  o;^)  is  primitive. 

Secondly,  \im^/n.^  be  not  the  convergent  preceding  mi/tii^  let  /A/r  be  that 
convergent.    Then  the  equations 


mifi^  —  m^Hj  =  ±  1 
require  that 


m^v  —  njAi 


=  +1/ 


either  w^  =  ju  -f  mit,    n,  =  v  4-  nj^, 

or  m,  =  mi«  —  /n,   n,  =  ni<  —  i^, 

t  being  an  integer  (see  Todhunter^s  Algebra,  p.  389).    We  have,  then, 


} 


Thus  the  single  change  from  w„  w,,  to  a^i  4-  ^<tf2f  ^  ^ai  i^di^ces  this  case  to  the 
preceding  one.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  change  of  the  kind  exemplified 
by  (iv.),  the  new  parallelogram  and  the  old  have  a  side  in  common,  and  lie 
between  tlie  same  parallels,  so  that  they  are  equal  in  area.  Hence  we  see  again 
that  all  fundamental  parallelograms  are  equal  in  area. 

Corresponding  to  the  parallelogram  of  periods,  there  is  for  the  2p-tuply 
periodic  functions  of  p  variables  a  parallelopiped  of  periods  in  2p-dimensional 
space. 

§  195.  A  one-valued  doubly  periodic  function,  whose  only  essen- 
tial singular  point  is  at  00 ,  is  called  an  elliptic  function.  In  the 
present  paragraph  we  shall  build  up  a  fundamental  elliptic  function. 
A  primitive  pair  of  periods  will  be  denoted  by  2  (oi^  20)2;  although  in 
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the  general  treatment  of  periodicity  we  shall  continue  to  denote  a 
period  by  «. 

Consider  the  series 

where    w  =  2 miwi  +  2 rrtgui^,  u^Wf  and  wii,  m2  =  0,  ±1,  ±  2,  •••, 

the  accent  signifying,  as  in  Chapter  V.,  that  the  combination 
mi  =  m2  =  0  is  excluded.  Here  the  remark  may  be  made  that  an 
accent  attached  to  2  or  n  always  signifies  the  exclusion  of  an  infinite 
term  or  factor. 

We  shall  denote  the  series  obtained  from  (A)  by  omitting  all 
terms  in  which  |  to  |  <  |  tt  |  by  <^(w),  and  the  series  of  excluded  terms 
by  \l/{u).    It  is  first  to  be  proved  that  the  series  <f>{u)  is  absolutely 

convergent.     The  general  term  is     ^^V    "I'V    ^/.     Comparing  this 

vr(l  —  u/wy 

with  2u/u^y  we  see  that  <f>(u)  is  absolutely  convergent  if  Si2tt/w'  be 
absolutely  convergent,  where  5i  denotes  summation  for  all  values 
of  w  such  that  |  w?  |  >  |  w  |.  It  was  proved  in  §  77  that  the  series 
^'2u/tjc^y  of  which  li2 u/tc^  forms  a  part,  is  absolutely  convergent 
Hence  <^(m)  is  absolutely  convergent.  The  terms  in  ^(«)  are  finite 
in  number,  and  yield  an  ordinary  rational  function  of  w.  Hence 
(A)  is  absolutely  convergent. 

Expanding  each  term  of  <^(u),  we  see  that 

1  1      2w^3tt« 

J        ««a         *,^  ~    •«4   ^        » 


(u  —  wy      V^      vfi        W^ 
and  that  the  series  for  </>(u), 

is  still  absolutely  convergent.    For  if  accents  denote  absolute  values, 

^   (2«'     3u«^      ) 

_  2  ^u\l^u^/2w') 

=a  a  convergent  series. 

Eearranging  the  series  for  ^(te)  according  to  ascending  powers 
of  u,  it  is  evident  that 
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where  c^  =  2i— ^^«     This  equation  holds  for  all  values  of  |  w  |  less 

than  the  minimum  \w\  in  2i,  say  <p.  Hence  <^(w)4- ^(u)=  an 
integral  series  -\-  a  rational  fraction,  when  |  w  |  <  p.  That  is,  the 
series  (A)  represents  an  analytic  function  of  w,  and  the  convergence 
is  uniform,  since  <^(w)-f  ^(w)  does  not  depend  on  p.  Hence  the 
differential  quotient  of  the  series  (A) 

Because  ^(u)  contains  only  a  finite  number  of  terms^ 

i/r'(u)  =  S      "^ 


{u  —  w)^ 


where  the  summation  extends  over  all  the  values  of  w,  which  enter 
into  ^(u).     Hence 

(u  —  wy         (u  —  wy 

where  w  takes  all  possible  values,  except  to  =  0.     We  have  proved 

that  the  series  (A)  gives  on  differentiation  S' — — — -: ; 

(u  —  wy 

therefore  the  series 

gives  ,,.(„)  =  _2S^-l-_ (2). 

From  the  composition  of  p{u)  it  is  evident  that  the  function  has 
infinities  at  all  points  of  the  network 

2 nii<i>i -{•  2 m./a2    (wibWi2,=0,  ±1,  ±2,  •••), 

and  that  each  infinity  is  of  order  two.  There  are  no  other  infinities ; 
further  the  function  is  even,  because  the  change  of  u  into  —  u  does 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  right-hand  side.  Similarly  p*(u)  is  an 
odd  function  of  w. 

We  have  in  the  function  p(u),  obtained  as  above,  an  example  of 

Mittag-Lefller's  theorem  (§  150).     The  series  S'- -r  is  condi- 

{u  —  wy 

tionally  convergent,  inasmuch  as  S'— i  is  conditionally  convergent. 

wr 

But  the  series  S'-l 1 ;  [  is  unconditionally  convergent. 

((%  — w)"     vr  ) 
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The  integral  series  for  S'  \ -r -[,  namely 

((m  — to)*     i(r ) 

vr  w* 

contains  only  even  powers  of  u,  because  S'— r-— ;  =  0,  the  terms  can- 

celling  each  other  in  pairs.  To  prove  the  double  periodicity  of 
P(m),  we  observe  that  the  right-hand  side  of  (2)  is  manifestly 
unaltered  by  the  substitution  of  u  +  2  cdj,  or  of  u  +  2  (Os  for  u,  since 
these  substitutions  merely  interchange  the  terms  of  an  absolutely 
convergent  series.     Hence 

))'(w-f2o>i)=J)'(u), 

Integration  gives 

t)(tt  +2<ui)=t)(u)+a 
Write  w  =  —  <i>i ;  therefore 

and  C  =  0.    Hence 

and  similarly  [ (3). 

Thus  p{u)  is  a  doubly  periodic  function,  with  periods  2<k>|,  2<tf|. 
The  relations 

give  t)'(o>i)  =  0,  p'(iOi)  =  0,  J)'  (0)1  +  0)^)  =  0  .     .     .     .     (4) . 

The  doubly  periodic  function  J)(w)  is  the  simplest  doubly  periodic 
function.  Its  introduction  was  due  to  Weierstrass.  While  Jacobi's 
functions  8n{u),  cn{u),  dn{u)  are  recognized  as  valuable  for  nu- 
merical work,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Weierstrass's  func- 
tions p{u)  and  (r{u) — the  latter  fimotion  will  be  defined  later  — 
form  the  proper  basis  for  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  one  sense  four  infinities  0,  2cdi,  2ot„ 
2to)i  -f-  2a)2,  occur  in  the  parallelogram  (2o)i,  2  0)2),  one  at  each  corner, 
but  three  of  these  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  adjacent 
parallelograms. 
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§  196.  The  best  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  properties  of 
doubly  periodic  functions,  with  periods  wi,  cds,  is  probably  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Liouville's  methods.  Liouville's  theorems  are  referred 
to  by  their  author  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  t.  xix.,  and  were  com- 
municated to  Borchardt  and  Joachimsthal  in  1847  (see  Crelle,  t. 
Ixxxviii.).  Cauchy  anticipated  Liouville  in  part.  Our  account  of 
this  theory  is  based  on  Briot  and  Bouquet. 

We  denote  by  A  the  region  bounded  by  a  parallelogram  of 
periods,  whose  angular  points  are  w^,  t^  4-  <«>b  Wq  -f  wi  H-  coa,  Wq  +  <«)_, 
and  denote  by  f(u)  a  function  with  the  periods  wi,  co^.  The  sides 
of  the  parallelogram  need  not  be  straight ;  so  that,  if  required,  poles 
of /(u)  can  be  removed  from  the  rim  by  small  deformations  of  the 
sides  of  the  parallelogram,  which  conserve  the  parallelogram  shape. 
It  is  evident  that  f{u)  is  fully  determined  throughout  the  u-plane, 
when  its  values  are  known  at  every  point  within  the  parallelogram, 
and  at  every  point  along  two  of  the  sides.  It  will  be  shown  pres- 
ently that  fewer  conditions  than  these  suffice  to  fix  f{u). 

Suppose  that  c  is  a  pole,  whose  order  of  multiplicity  is  k;  then,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  c,  * 

(?*  — c)«      (m  — c)*~*  u  — c 

Here  c  counts  as  k  simple  infinities,  and  —  ic  is  the  residue  of 

•^-A-^  at  w  =  c,  since 
/(w) 

If  c'  =  c(mod.  oti,  <oj),  the  order  of  multiplicity  of  the  pole  c'  is 
also  K.    For,  if  A  be  sufficiently  small, 

/(c'  +  It)  =  f{c  +  A)  =  h-'Poih). 

Suppose  next  that  c  is  a  zero,  whose  order  of  multiplicity  is  k; 
then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c, 

f(u)  =(u-c)«P„(M-c), 
m  =  _!L_+P(„_c), 

and  K  is  the  residue  of  ''—}^  at  u  =  c.    Similar  reasoning  to  that 
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already  used  shows  that  k  is  the  order  of  multiplicity  of  the  zero  at 
every  point  c'  congruent  to  c. 

Theorem  I.  A  doubly  periodic  function,  which  is  holomorphic 
in  a  parallelogram  A,  reduces  to  a  constant. 

For  within  a  parallelogram  A  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the 
absolute  value  of  f{u)  is  finite;  therefore  within  all  the  con- 
gruent parallelograms  it  is  finite.  This  shows  that  the  function  is 
finite  throughout  the  plane,  and  is  consequently  a  constant  (§  140). 
Thus  every  one-valued  doubly  periodic  function /(?i)  has  at  least  one 
pole  in  the  parallelogram  A. 

Comparison  of  two  doubly  periodic  functions  /i(m),/s(w),  with  the 
sam£  periods,  whose  zeros  and  poles  are  common,  and  occur  to  tlie  same 
orders  of  multiplicity. 

Since  J^^^  is  a  doubly  periodic  function,  and  since  the  zeros  and 

poles  of  the  numerator  are  neutralized  by  the  zeros  and  poles  of  the 
denominator,  the  quotient  in  question  must  have  no  infinities  (and 
no  zeros)  in  the  parallelogram  of  periods.     Therefore,  by  Theorem  I., 

^^       =s  a  constant.    Thus  doubly  periodic  functions  can  be  deter- 

mined  by  their  zeros  and  poles  within  the  parallelogram.  This 
theorem  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  determination  of  a  func- 
tion when  certain  properties  are  given. 

Again,  if  fi(u),f(u)  be  two  doubly  periodic  functions  with  the 
same  poles  and  with  the  same  coefficients  ai,  a^  •••,  a^  at  the  poles 
c,  then  /sC^)  — /i(w)  is  a  doubly  periodic  function,  which  is  every- 
where finite,  and 

A{u)  =  f,{u)+a 

Theorem  IL  The  sum  of  the  residues  of  /(m),  with  respect  to 
points  inside  A,  is  zero. 

Let  I  f(u)du  be  taken  round  the  rim  of  A.     Its  value  is  0,  because 

the  function  assumes  the  same  values  at  congruent  points  of  opposite 
sides,  while  those  sides  are  described  in  opposite  directions.  Hence 
the  sum  of  the  residues  is  zero.  An  important  inference  is  that 
there  are  at  least  two  infinities  of  f{u)  in  A.  We  have  already 
proved  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  simple  pole.  If  there  were 
only  one  simple  pole  c,  we  should  have  /(M)  =  ai/(ti  — c)  -\-g{u), 
where  g{u)  is  holomorphic  in  A ;  but  we  have  proved  that  the  sum 
of  the  residues  in  A  is  equal  to  0,  therefore  ai  =  0,  contrary  to 
supposition.     Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem ;  — 
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Theorem  IIL  If  a  doubly  periodic  function  /(w)  be  not  a  con- 
stant, it  has  at  least  two  poles  of  order  1,  or  one  pole  of  order  2, 
within  the  parallelogram  of  periods. 

The  function  J)(w)  is  an  example  of  a  doubly  periodic  function, 
with  one  pole  of  order  2.  The  number  of  infinities  of  /(«)  in  A, 
or  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  multiplicity  of  the  poles,  is  called  the 
order  of  the  function /(u).  When  a  pole,  situated  on  a  side  of  A, 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  A,  the  congruent  pole  on  the  opposite 
side  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  adjacent  parallelogram. 
If  the  pole  occur  at  a  vertex  and  be  counted  as  belonging  to  A,  the 
poles  at  the  other  vertices  must  be  excluded. 

An  immediate  deduction  from  the  foregoing  theorems  is  that 
every  doubly  periodic  function  of  the  second  orddr  is  expressible  in 
the  form 

where  a,  p  are  the  two  j)oles,  and  g{u)  is  holomorphic  throughout 
A.  Hence,  if /i(tt),/2(u)  be  functions  of  the  second  order  with  the 
same  poles  a,  p,  and  residues  a^,  a^  so  that 

/.(«)= -^j — ^+3i(«), 

u  —  a      II  —  p 

U  —  CC        U  —  p 

it  follows  that  —fi(u) fiiu)  is  a  doubly  periodic  function  holo- 

morphic  throughout  A ;  it  therefore  reduces  to  a  constant. 

§  197.  Theorem  IV.  The  order  of /(m)  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  zeros  of /(it)  —  7Cj  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  constant  k. 

Since  f{u)  =  / (w  -f  ©i)  =  /(w  +  wj),  it  follows  that 

Hence  /'(w)/{/(w)  — A:}  is  a  doubly  periodic  function.  By 
Theorem    II.,  the   sum  of   its   residues  is  0.     But  the  function 

=  — log{/(w)  — fc};  therefore  the  sum  of  its  residues  is  equal  to 
du 

the  number  of  the  zeros  of  f(u)  —  A;  diminished  by  the  number  of 
infinities  of  /(u)  —  k  (see  §  146).  But  each  infinity  of  f{u)  —  k  is 
an  infinity  of  /(«),  and  conversely.  Therefore  the  order  of  f(u)  is 
the  number  of  zeros  of  f{u)  —  k.     The  theorem  states  that  a  doubly 
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periodic  function /(w),  of  order  m,  takes  every  value  m  times  within 
A.  In  particular,  the  number  of  zeros  of  f(u)  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  infinities. 

Tlieorem    F.     If  c/  be  a  zero  and  c,  an  infinity  of /(u),  both 

situated  within  A, 

2c,  -  Sc/  =  0. 

More  generally,  if  d^  be  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  function 
takes  a  given  value  ky 

Sc,  -  Mr  =  0. 

To  prove  this,  we  make  use  of  a  theorem  concerning  residues. 
If  g(u)  be  one-valued  throughout  the  finite  part  of  the  plane^ 

r9(u)f(u)du^^  r    g{u)f{u)du  ^  ^  r  g(u)f(u)du 
J  A    f(u)^k  J{^)    f{u)  —  k  J(c^    /(t*)  — A: 

J{i^)f(u)  —  *  •/(<»)/(«)  —  ifc 

Let  g(u)  =  u,  and  let  Uo  be  a  comer  of  the  parallelojn^am. 

Then       C^if'(»)du^  /"'.+•'.  (  uf(u)  dn     (u  +  <u,)/'(tt  +  <B.)dtt  ] 
jAf{u)-k     J..         (/(«)-*;  /(M +  »,)-«:        I 

or,  by  virtue  of  the  periodicity  of /(u), 

=  -  «,,  P*"*d  log  [/(«)  -  ft]  +  ..x  f'^'^dlog  [/(u)  -*] 

^  ^o,  log  A^+jgo  z^ + ,,,  log  f(y:^) "  ^ 

/(«o)  -  A;  /(wo)  -  A; 

=  27ri'(wiia)i  -h  m2Q)s),  where  wij,  wij  are  integers. 

Hence  Sd,  —  Sc,  =  mi(i>i  -f-  mgcoi.    This  important  result  may  be 
restated  in  the  following  way :  — 

The  sum  of  the  points  at  which  f(u)  takes  any  assigned  value 
is  congruent  to  a  constant. 

Theorem  VL    If  Ci,  c,  be  the  poles,  in  A,  of  a  function  f{u)  of 
the  second  order, 
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To  prove  this,  we  observe  that  the  points  Wi,  Mj,  at  which  the 
function  takes  one  and  the  same  value,  are  connected  by  the  relation 

Wi  +  ttjSCi  +  Ci; 

therefore  /(ttj)  =/(ci  +  Cj  —  ^)f 

v(rhere  Ui  can  take  all  values. 

From  this  equation  it  follows  that 

/(Ci  +  c, -«)  =  -/'(«). 

Hence,  when  tt  =  --i-^,  the  derived  function  /'(w)  is  either 

zero  or  infinite.     The  infinities  of  f\u)  are  the  points  c^  c^  each 
counted  twice  (§  196).    Thus  ^^—^  is  a  zero.    The  other  zeros 

^Ci  +  c,+  tt>i    Ci-hCs  +  ft^i    Ci 4- C2  +  0)1  +  <"» 
=         2        '  2        '  2  • 

If  Ci,  C2  coincide,  so  that  /(u)  has  now  a  pole  of  the  second  order 
in  A,  f{u)  becomes  a  function  of  the  third  order,  with  zeros  con- 
gruent to  Ci  +  ^,  Ci-f  ^,  Ci-f  ^^i-^t^.      If  the  origin  be  taken  at 

a  pole,  the  zeros  are  congruent  to  ^,  ^,  ^^"]^*^.     The  function 

f{u)  now  bears  to  J)'(m)  a  constant  ratio,  if  the  periods  be  the  same. 
The  theorem  shows  that  when  the  centroid  of  two  non-congruent 
poles  of  an  elliptic  function  of  the  second  order  is  taken  as  origin, 
/(«)=/(—«),  and  the  function  is  even. 

§  198.  Theorem  VIL  Two  doubly  periodic  functions  /i,  f^  whose 
networks  of  periods  have  a  common  network,  are  connected  by  an 
algebraic  equation. 

Let  mi,  ms  be  the  orders  of  the  functions  in  the  smallest  paral- 
lelogram formed  by  a  pair  of  common  periods  iou  ta^    Let 

^(tt)=  2    §a^^/iY2"» (i) 

i^sO  n^   ^^ 

where  /xi,  /i^  are  positive  integers  at  our  disposal,  and  the  a's  are 
constants.  The  function  <^(w)  is  doubly  periodic,  with  periods 
o>i,  0)],  and  with  the  same  poles  as  those  of  /i,  /j.  If  it  be  possible 
to  choose  fjLiy  f4  so  as  to  make  all  the  infinities  disappear,  without 
reducing  all  the  coeflScients  a,  other  than  a^  to  zero,  then  <^(m) 
must  be  a  constant,  and  an  algebraic  relation  connects  /i«  /s. 
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Let  c  be  a  pole  of  i>(u) ;  then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c, 

The  coefficients  X^,  X^^i,  •••,  Ai  are  linear  and  homogeneous  expres- 
sions in  the  coefficients  a,  as  can  be  seen  by  substituting  in  (i.)  the 
expansions  of  /i,  ^  in  powers  of  u  —  c.  Equating  to  zero  all  the 
coefficients  A,  we  get  as  many  equations  as  there  are  infinities  of 
4>(u)  in  the  parallelogram  wi,  0)2;  ».e.  ftiWij  + /ijtrtj.  Now  the 
number  of  a's  is  (/xi  + 1)  (/*,  -f  1),  and  fjLj,  /i^  can  always  be  chosen 
so  as  to  make 

(/*i  4- 1)  (fi2+  1)  >  MiW^i  +  ^wij ; 

therefore  fii,  yu^  can  always  be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  number  of 
the  equations  in  the  a's  less  than  the  number  of  the  a's.  This 
proves  that  there  exist  functions  <^(?t)  which  are  nowhere  infinite, 
and  consequently  reduce  to  constants.  The  number  of  these  alge- 
braic equations  in  /j,  f^  is  infinite,  but  the  corresponding  expressions 
must  be  composed  of  powers  of  a  single  irreducible  expression  and 
of  irrelevant  factors.  In  this  unique  irreducible  expression  /ii  ^  m„ 
ft2<mi.  For  when  f^  is  given,  u  has  wij  values,  and  therefore /^  has, 
in  general,  m^  values.  But  it  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  the  m^ 
values  of  %  determine  only  m8/2  values  of  fy ;  the  degree  of  the 
irreducible  equation  is  then  diminished.  One  or  other  of  the 
equations 

must,  however,  hold  good.  [The  above  proof  is  Jordan's ;  see  his 
Cours  d' Analyse,  t.  ii.,  p.  335.] 

Corollary,  Let  /(u)  be  a  doubly  periodic  function  of  order  i», 
and  let/'(w)  be  its  derivative.  There  exists  an  irreducible  algebraic 
relation 

between /(m)  and/'(w),  whose  degrees  inf,f*  are  not  greater  than 

Since  /'  is  an  algebraic  function  of  /,  we  must  first  determine 

the  number  of  its  branches,  and  thus  discover  the  highest  order  to 

which  /'  occurs  in  the  equation  «^  =  0.    Suppose  that  u  =  c  is  a  pole 

of  multiplicity  k.    Then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c,  /  and  /'  are  of 

the  forms 

/(tt)  =  (u-c)-'«Po(t*-c), 
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and  all  the  poles  of  /'(w)  are  coincident,  in  position,  with  the  poles 
of /(u).  From  this  it  follows  that  when /is  finite,  so  is  /';  whence 
the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  /•  in  ^  must  be  a  constant ; 
that  is,/'  is  an  integral  algebraic  function  of /in  the  sense  of  §  185. 

Corresponding  to  that  infinite  value  of  /,  which  arises  from 
uz=  c,  there  are  k  expansions  for  /'  in  descending  powers  of  f^^'^, 
the  initial  term  being /^«"'"^^/''.     To  the  Ki-f-#c2-|- •••,  =  m,  infinities 

of  /(w)  correspond  kj  +  1C2  H ,  =  wi,  branches  of/'.     Thus /'  occurs 

to  the  order  m  in  the  equation  <f>{f, /*)  =  0. 

To  a  given  value  of  /(?/)  correspond  m  values  of  u  within  A, 
say  Ui,  1*2,  •••,  M^,  and  all  the  remaining  values  are  congruent  to 
t^i,  W2,  •••,  tt„.  Hence,  when /is  given,  the  doubly  periodic  function 
/'  takes  m  values  /'(wi),/'(m2),  •••,/'(w„).  Any  symmetric  combi- 
nation of  the  m  branches  /'(^i)>*">/'(0  ^^  i>{f)f^)  =  ^  is  an 
integral  function  of/.     Therefore 

where  S^f\u^)  means  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  m  branches, 
X  at  a  time,  and  giyg2)'"9  9m  denote  polynomials.  We  have  still  to 
determine  the  orders  of  ^i(/),  S'aC/),  •••,  Qmif)  i°  /• 

Since,  when  /=  oo,  the  order  of  each  branch  /'  of  /  is  of  the  form 

(k  +  1)/k,  ^  2,     Sif\u^)  is  at  most  oo*  when/=  oo, 

Ssf'iUr)  is  at  most  oo*  when/=  oo. 


^■i/'(M  ^8  ^*  most  x*"  when/=  oo. 
Hence  the  equation  <^(/,  /')  =  0  may  be  written 

r^-g^inf"^' + -  +  (- i)"-V-.-i(/)/'  +  (-  ^rgM) = 0 ...  (ii.), 

where  g^f)  contains/  at  most,  to  the  power/*'. 
The  coefficient  ^„_i(/)  vanishes  identically ;  for 

Wi  +  tt2  -l-  •  • '  +  i*M  =  a  constant, 
therefore  du^jdf-^-  duz/df+  ...  +  dujdf=  0, 

or  S1//'K)  =  0, 

so  that  5r^-i(/)/^.(/)  =  0. 

§  199.     A  8i)ecial  case  of  great  importance  is  that  in  which  f{u) 
is  of  the  second  order.     Then  the  equation  (ii.)  becomes 

/'^  =  a  quartic  in  / 
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The  importance  of  this  formula  renders  a  more  direct  proof  desir- 
able. Let  the  poles  C],  c,  of /(u)  be  distinct;  and  let  (Ci  +  C2)/2  =  c 
Consider  the  expression  ^,  where 

^(u)  =  [/(u)  -/(c)] [/(W)  -/(C  +  an/2)] 


[/(«)  -/(c  +  V2)]  [/(«)  -/(o  +  0,1 4-  «s/2)]. 

Evidently  i/^(u)  is  doubly  periodic,  with  periods  coi,  ci>2;  also  the 
poles  Ci,  Cj  of  /  are  poles  of  ^,  each  of  order  4.  The  four  factors 
have  zeros  w  =  c,  c  -f  o)i/2,  c  +  0)2/2,  c  -|-  (wi  -f  ««>s)/2,  and  each  zero  is 
of  order  2,  since  it  is  a  simple  zero  of  the  common  derivative  f*(u) 
of  the  four  factors.  Hence  \ff  is  an  elliptic  function  with  2  four- 
fold poles  and  4  double  zeros.  The  function  {/'(u)  {*  has  the  same 
periods,  the  same  zeros,  and  the  same  poles.  Hence  ^{y')/\f\u)\* 
is  a  constant,  and  therefore  \f\u)  j*  =  a  quartic  in/(u). 

When  Ci  and  c^  coincide,  we  consider 


iKii)=[/(w)~/(c+a>i/2)][/(u)-/(c-ha,2/2)][/(w)-/(c-ho>i+V2)], 
and  the  quartic  reduces  to  a  cubic. 

§  200.  Let/(M)  be  an  elliptic  function  of  the  second  order,  and 
let  F{}i)  be  any  elliptic  function  of  order  m,  with  the  same  periods. 
Then 

i^(w)  =  (<^«  +  iA-2/)/x«. 

where  <^„,  ^^_8,  x«  are  polynomials  in /of  degrees  m,  m  —  2,  nu 

Let  us  take  as  origin  the  centroid  of  the  two  poles  of /(w),  which 
lie  in  A.  Let  the  poles,  in  A,  of  F{u)  be  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  c^.  Let  F{u)  be 
separated  into  an  even  and  an  odd  part  by  means  of  the  equations 

F{u)^F{^u)^2F,{u), 

F{u)^F{--u)=^2F^{u). 

The  poles  of  F^{u)  are  both  those  of  F{u)  and  those  of  F{—u)\ 
hence  -F\(w)  is  an  elliptic  function  of  order  2  m,  with  poles  congruent 
to  ±  c^  where  #c  =  1,  2,  •••,  w.  From  §  197,  Fi{u)  has  also  2m  zeros, 
say  ±  Ci',  ±cj,  •••,  ±  cJ.     The  function 

n|/(«)-/(0|/|/(«)-/(cj} 

has  the  same  periods,  the  same  poles,  and  the  same  zeros  as  Fi{u), 
Hence  the  ratio  of  these  functions  is  constant,  and  we  can  write 

-F'i(«)=«^«(/)/x-(/). 
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The  function  F^^u)  has  the  same  poles  as  Fi(u),  and  has  there- 
fore 2  m  zeros.     Four  of  these  are  0,  ci>,/2,  ci),/2,  (a)j-|-o)2)/2;    and 
are  the  zeros  of  /'(w);  the  remaining  2(?w  —  2)  zeros  may  be  written 
d:  c/',  ±  Cj",  •••,  ±  c^-s".     As  before  the  function 

"ni/(«)  -/(0}/n|/(«)-/(cjj 

K=l  K=l 

is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  F2{u)/f{u)j  and  we  can  write 

i^.(«)//'(w)  =  l^-.(/)/x-(/)- 
Therefore,  finally, 

F(ii)  =  F,{u)  +  F,(u)  =  (^.  +  ^._t/')/x-. 

This  theorem  of  Liouville^s  has  been  extended  by  Weierstrass  to  one- 
valued  functions  of  p  variables,  which  are  2p-tuply  periodic  and  have  no  essen- 
tial singularity  for  finite  values  of  the  variables.  Weierstrass  proves  that  p  +  1 
functions  of  this  nature,  which  have  a  common  parallelopiped  of  periods,  are 
connected  by  an  algebraic  relation ;  and  as  a  special  case,  that  if /(Vp  u^,  -"fUp) 
and  ^(Up  u.^,  •••,  Up)  be  two  such  functions,  both  functions  are  connected  with 
Zf/lu^^  V/^^v  '"i  V/^^p  t>y  algebraic  relations,  whence  ^  is  a  rational  function 
of /and  itsp  first  derivatives  (Crelle,  t.  Ixxxix. ;  translated  by  Molk  in  Bulletin 
des  Sc.  Math.,  ser.  2,  t.  vL). 

§  201.  We  now  recur  to  the  function  j)w,  and  the  notation 
of  §  195.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  we  have 

{u  —  wy     vr\       wj        ur       vr       vr 
Now  the  absolutely  convergent  series  2'—^;^  consists  of  pairs  of 

opposite  terms,  and  is  therefore  zero  for  all  positive  integers  »  >  1. 

Hence,  if  s^  ==  2'— r-,  we  have  from  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  §  195, 

Mr* 

J3tt  =  1/w'  -f-  3«4W*  +  5seti*  H 1^ 

j)'tt  =  — 2/u'-f  2.354M-|-4.5«6w'+--- 3 

Now  if  we  assume,  from  §  199,  the  relation 

p'^  —  (4  6j)*u-h  6cj)*M-|-  4  d^u-\-  e)  =  0, 

and  determine   the   coefficients   from  equations    (5),  so  that  the 
relation  holds  when  u  =  0,  then  the  equation  with  these  coefficients 

*It  will  be  conyenlent  to  write  pu,  pHe,  etc.,  iniitead  of  p(m),  [p(u)]*,  etc.,  where  no  ambiguity 
arlsefl.  This  ia  the  cuatom  in  the  caae  of  auch  familiar  functiona  aa  ain2.  Further,  where  only 
one  argument  !•  in  question,  we  shall  on  occasion  write  p  for  pu.  The  formulae  in  Weierstrasa's 
theory  are  from  Schwarz,  Forraeln  and  Lehratttze,  and  for  the  proofs  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Halphen,  Fonctiona  Elllptiqaea. 
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will  hold  for  all  values  of  u.  For  since  the  expression  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  equation  is  a  doubly  periodic  function,  which  has 
no  infinities  within  the  parallelogram  of  periods,  it  must  reduce  to 
a  constant.  This  constant  must  be  0,  otherwise  the  expression 
could  not  vanish  for  tt  =  0. 

Now  p^  begins  with  4/tt*,  therefore  6  =  1.     Equating  to  zero 
the  coeflBcients  of  l/u\  1/u^,  and  the  absolute  term,  we  have 

6c  =  0, 

4.3.685  +e  +  2*.5.«6  =  0, 

so  that  c  =  0,  4d  =  — 2*»3.5«4,  e  =  — 2*«6«7«e.  Instead  of  4dand 
e,  we  shall  write  —  g^g,  —  Qs,  so  that 


to* 


(6)-. 


}     •  (8); 


These  are  called  the  invariants  of  pti.    The  relation  between  pu  and 
its  derivative  is  now 

p^u  =  4,phL  —  gjpu -- g^ (7). 

We  know  that  the  zeros  of  p*u  are  a>|,  a>2,  o>i  +  «»s.    I^et  the  cor- 
responding values  of  pu  be  e^  e^  e^    Thus 

4  p^u  —  g^pu  —  g's  =  4(»)w  —  Ci)  (pu  —  6j)  {pu  -  €3) 
where       p  (wi)  =  €1,  f  ((Dj)  =^e^p  (wi  -f  0)2)  =  eg 
and,  by  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  equation,  we  get 

ei  4-  ^2  +  63  =  0, 
e^s  +  e^^i  +  eiBi  =  -  gr,/4,  ^ (9). 

^iCs^a  =  9^8/4:.      J 

By  the  use  of  the  series  (5)  we  can  express  any  coefficient  in 
terms  of  g^  g^    From  the  relation 

j)«  =  4t)»-gf,p-y8, 

we  derive,  by  differentiation, 

2p"=12j)«-Sf„ 


1 
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This  last  relation  is  the  best  for  our  purpose.    We  have 

pu=  l/ii«  +  3  ay  +  ...  +  (2  n  -  l)8^u^'-*  +  —, 
j)'u=  -  2/u»  -h  2-3  «4tt  +  ...  -f  (2  n  -  l)(2n  -  2)aa^tt^-»  + ..., 
P'"m=  -  24/tt*  +  2.3.4.5  «gu  +  . . .  +  (2  n  -  4)  (2  n  -  3)(2  n  -  2) 

(2n-l)Sfc.tt«*-«+.... 


Hence,  substituting  in  )p"'=  12  pj)'  and  equating  coefficients, 

(2n-4)(2n-3)(2n-2)(2n-l)«j^ 

=  12{  -  2(2n  - 1)8^  +  2 . 3(2  n  -  5)8^8^^  +  ... 

+  (2  n  -  2)  (2  n  -  l)a^  +  3  (2  n  -  6)  (2  n  -  5)  Mi„_4  +  • . .  J 

=  12(2n -4)  {(2n-l)Sft.  +  3(2n-5)«4«i,^ +...}. 
Therefore 

(n-3)(2n-l)(2n  +  l)»^  =  3{3(2n-5)a4a»,^ 

+  -  +  (2n-5).3«i^^«4}. 

[The  right-hand  expression  is  written  in  this  form  to  avoid  separate 
statements  for  n  odd  and  n  even.] 

From  this  formula  it  is  at  once  evident  that  all  the  expressions 
«a9  «iito  *"  are  rational  functions  of  84,  «g,  and  therefore,  by  (6),  of  g^ 
andgrj. 

Homogeneity.  If  by  the  notations  p{u\iaiy  io^)  and  p(u'j  g^  g^) 
we  call  attention  to  the  periods  and  invariants,  then  from  (1)  and 

(6) 

V(u\i»^  ^)  =  p{ui  g^y  g,)  =  \p(-\'^,'^)  =  -^\>(- 

For,  from  its  definition,  ))(u{a>],  102)  is  a  homogeneous  function  of 
degree  —  2  in  w,  wi,  to^  (§  195).  Also,  by  equation  (6),  g^  and  g^  are 
homogeneous  in  loi,  cuj,  and  of  degrees  —  4,  —  6.    Hence  the  equation 

shows  that  p^  is  homogeneous  and  of  degree  —  6  in  u,  a>i,  coi,  so  that 
p'  is  homogeneous  and  of  degree  —  S  in  u,  (Ou  <0f.  This  was  to  be 
expected  from  equation  (2),  §  195. 

If  in  the  expression  of  8^^  by  means  of  g^,  gs,  a  term  gty^  enter, 
we  have 
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SO  that  2  a  +  3  /3  =  n.  This  shows  at  once  what  terms  can  enter. 
In  particular,  when  n  is  even,  p  must  be  even ;  and  when  n  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  3,  so  also  is  a.     The  series  for  )fu  begins 

pu  =  l/u»  +  ^»uV2» .  5  +  ^5ttV2» .  7  +  9^2^/2*  .3.5* 

+  3<7sSr3ttV2*.5.7.11  + (10). 

The  vanishing  of  an  invariant.    There  are  special  values  of  w,/w|  for  which 
one  of  the  invariants  vanishes. 

When  the  parallelogram  of  periods  is  a  square,  w,  =:  iW|.    Hence,  if  io  be  a 

period,  iw,  —  to,  —  ivo  are  also  periods.    When  n  is  odd, 1 is  zero, 

p.nd  all  the  series  «4m+2  vanish.  In  particular  «„  and  therefore  g^,  is  zero.  The 
relation  of  homogeneity  gives,  on  putting  fi  =  i. 


Kw;  fl^»iO)  =  -p(^;  flr„0^, 


or  p(u)  =  —  p(iu). 

Next  let  toi  =  vwj,  where  v  is  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity.    The  periods 
can  be  arranged  in  triads  to,  vto,  v^tc.    The  sum 

1  +.-L-+    ' 


vanishes,  if  n  be  uot  a  multiple  of  3.  Thus  s^±i  is  zero.  In  particular  «^,  and 
therefore  gz,  is  zero.    The  relation  of  homogeneity  gives,  putting  m  =  v, 

or  p(i/t*)=  up(t«). 

This  is  the  simplest  case  of  complex  multiplication  of  the  argument. 

§  202.    The  addition  theorem. 
Suppose  that  the  relation 

p'u  =  apu  +  b (11) 

holds  when  a  and  b  are  constants.  We  derive,  from  the  differential 
equation  (7),  the  relation 

which  gives  three  values  for  }^u.  Each  of  these  will  give  two  values 
of  u  in  the  parallelogram  of  periods,  but  of  the  six  values  so 
obtained  only  three  satisfy  (11).  We  shall  find  the  sum  of  these 
three  values,  by  using  a  theorem  which  is  a  very  special  case  of 
Abel's  Theorem. 
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Let 


/(^))  =  4j)»  -  gr,j3  -  9^3  -  (a*) +  &)'==  0, 


and  let  the  roots  of  this  equation  be  p^  p^  p^  the  corresponding 
values  of  u  being  Wj,  %j,  v^.  When  a,  b  undergo  variations,  the 
quantities  Ui,  il^  u,  and  the  roots  ))i,  ij^s,  ps  ^Iso  vary.  Let  da,  db, 
dpr^  du^(r=  1,  2,  3)  be  the  corresponding  variations.     Then 

f'(pr)dpr  -  2(a^  +  b)  {p4a  +  db)  =  0, 


or 


2d6 


at)r  +  &       f'iPr)       f'{pr) 


Now,  generally,  if  f{p)  be  a  polynomial  of  degree  n,  with  zeros 
t>i>  t>s>  •••;  J>i»>  and  if  <^(}))  be  another  polynomial  of  degree  m, 

Multiplying  by  p  and  then  making  p  infinite,  we  have 

2*(&)=iiniS*M. 


so  that 


=  0, 


when  m  +  l<n.    In  the  case  under  consideration  n  =  3,  and 


therefore 


or 


^apr^b^-^' 

idUr  =  0, 


or  Stt^  =  a  constant. 

Suppose  that  initially  a  =  6  =  0,  and  therefore  that 

We  can  take  for  the  corresponding  values  of  u 

Ui  =  0)1,      t^a  =  Wj,      W3  =  <i)i  +  <«>a> 

or  any  values  congruent  to  these.    Therefore  the  constant  reduces 
to  a  period,  and 

Ml  + 1*2  +  W3  =  0. 
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Elimioatiiig  a,  b  between  the  relations 

)>,'  =  a}j,  +  6,     (r=l,2, 3) 
we  get  1    »)i    I5i'  =0 (12). 

Again,  ())2'  —  J),')  /(^  —  ^jj)  =  a ;  and  since 

t>i  +  p2  +  »)8  =  aV4, 
we  get  »)i  +  J)2  +  ^  =(»>,'  -  p30V4  (»)« -  h)  ^ 

or,  writing   u^  =  u,  Uj  =  v,  Wj  =  —  (u  +  v),  and  noticing  that  pu  is 
an  even  function, 


•     •     • 


(13). 


The  relation  (13)  is  known  as  the  addition  theorem  of  ptL 
Changing  the  sign  of  r,  we  have 


The  addition  of  this  to  the  previous  equation  gives 

Kw  +  V)  +  p{u  -  r)  =  -S—^ii^,  -  2{pu  +  t)v)5 


(14). 


but 


hence      J)  (w  +  v)  +  );)(m  —  v)  = 


-9^8 


(pu-^n;)* 


(15> 


Again,  the  subtraction  of  (14)  from  (13)  gives 


J)(u  +  v)  — J)(M-.'y)  =  — 
The  equations  (15)  and  (16)  give 


f-«t.», 


p'up'v 


{pu-pv) 


(16). 


Notation  of  periods.  To  give  symmetry  to  our  formulae  we  shall 
usually  denote  by  2<di,  2<i>2,  2o)g  three  periods  whose  sum  is  zero, 
and  which  are  such  that  one  of  the  three  pairs  is  a  primitive  pair. 
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It  follows  at  once  that  all  three  pairs  are  primitive  pairs.  We  shall 
use  \,  fi,  V  to  denote  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  in  any  order.  We  have 
always 

<«A  +  ^M  +  ***!'  —  ^•* 

§  203.   In  (13)  put         V  =  ia^. 
Then  pv  =  e^j  p^v  =  0, 

and  p(u  +  «,)  =  l(^J-  Pu-e,; 

or,  since  p^hi  =  4  (pu  —  e,)  (pu  —  ej)  (pu  —  ea), 

»^"  +  ^^  = p^T^, ♦'^"'^ 

= =  fix  T * 

pu  —  Bj^  '^        pu  —  e^ 

Therefore 

\p(u  +  io^)-e^\\pU'-e^\  =  ie^--e^)(e^'-e^)      ....     (18). 

Again,  in  (13),  let        v  =  u. 

Then  p2u  +  2pu  =  lim  V^^^^^^Y, 

^4:\pu-pvJ 


therefore        t,2u=  (^^'-g'/^)'- ^^(^^'-g'^^-^')  - 

Now  if  we  regard  4  j)'  —  gr^p  —  grg  as  a  quartic  in  Jj  whose  leading 
coefficient  is  zero,  so  that  one  zero  is  at  infinity  and  the  others  at 
^b  ^  ^  the  invariants  of  this  quartic  are  g^,  g^  (§  42).  Also  the 
Hessian  is  (§  41) 

S=^-{p'  +  \g,p'  +  2g,p  +  ^g,y, 

hence  JJ=:- })2w.  ^)'*w (19). 


*  When  It  Is  desirable  to  specify  a  primitive  pair,  we  shall  select  2a>i,  2ms,  in  eonfonnity 
with  our  previous  notation.  As  Welerstrass  selects  2wii  2wi,  the  formuln  will  occasionally 
diverge  from  those  in  the  Formeln  und  Lehraiitie. 
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It  is  now  proper  to  see  how  the  Jacobian  J  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  J).  Writing,  for  an  instant,  the  quartic  as  a  homogeneous  func- 
tion of  two  variables  |>,  g,  we  have 


^=i 


u,   u. 


9 


fi,    H, 


or,  since  'p'U^-\-qXJ^—^'U  and  p-H^ -f  9^,  =  4 J, 


^=i 


In  our  case  U^lp^u,  U,  =  f-{4tp^-gi'P'-g<i)=:2)p"j 

6)^ 


H='"p2up^UyH,  =  ^=''2p'2up'u^2p2up"u; 

6p 


hence  J= 


— J)'2tt .  p^u  —p2u .  p'^Uj  ■-p2u •  p'^u 


=j)«w.j)'2tt     (20) 


The  well-known  relation  (Salmon,  Higher  Algebra,  4th  ed.,  §  204) 

which  connects  the  invariants  and  covariants  of  the  quartic,  follows 
at  once  from  the  identity 

J)"*2w  =  4^'2tt  —  gr,p2u  —  ^r,. 

The  zeros  of  the  Jacobian, 

Formula  (20)  shows  that  the  Jacobian  vanishes  when  2t4  is  half 
a  primitive  period  ;  t'.e.  when  u  =  wi/2,  3wi/2,  wi/2  -}-  wj,  3<i)i/2  -f  tos, 
0)2/2, 3  0)2/2,  0)2/2 + Wb  3  0)2/2 + 0)1,  (o)i  -f  0)2)  /2, 3  (o)i + 0)2)  /2,  (3  0)1  -f  0)2) /2, 
(o)i-f  3o)2)/2.  The  corresponding  six  values  of  p  are  obtained 
at  once  from  (18),  and  are  all  included  in  the  single  formula 
Bj^  ±  V(6^  —  fi;^)  (e^  —  6;^),  which  agrees  with  §  39.  We  may  add  that 
the  comparison  of  (18)  with  equations  (iii.)  of  §  38  shows  that  to 
the  points  w,  w  +  o);^,  where  X  =  1,  2,  3,  corresponds  a  quartic  of  the 
form  mU+  H  m  the  p-plane,  and  that  the  comparison  of  (19)  with 
§  41  shows  that  the  centroid  of  the  quartic  is  ^2u. 

§  204.    The  function  fu. 

The  integration  of  the  general  term  in  (1)  gives 

—  l/(u  —  w)  —  u/v?. 


(21). 
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The  series  composed  of  these  terms  becomes  unconditionally 
convergent  for  every  value  of  w(:^u?),  upon  the  addition  of  the 
constant  —  l/to  to  the  general  term.     For 

l/(tt  —  to)  =  —  (l/t(?  4-  tt/w*  -f  v^Jv?  +  •••), 
so  that 

S'{l/(u  -  M?)  +  1/w  4-  ulv?\ 

is  unconditionally  convergent. 

Adding  the  term  l/u  in  order  to  make  the  origin  an  infinity,  we 
have  an  odd  function  {(w)  or  {(w  |  wi,  a>s)  :  — 

i(u)  =  1/w  +  S'(l/(t*  -  w)  H-  l/«?  +  w/w*) 

=  l/u  -f-  I      (1/tt*  —  J)tt)dl£, 

and  ^(w)  1^^  =  —  J)w» 

By   I    (l/u*  —  J)tt)du  is  to  be  understood 

J""-  \  -S^u«  +  -2^u*  4-  — S^ — u«  +  ...  \  du, 
0        I22.5     ^2*. 7     ^2^.3.5*     ^       j      ' 

12^.5  3      2^.7  5      2*.3.5«7  r 

a  series  with  a  finite  circle  of  convergence ;  within  that  circle 

f(u)  =  l/u — 2^.^' — ^!i'-..... 
^^^       /        2*. 5   3      2^.7  5 

The  first  of  the  formulae  included  in  (21)  defines  {(u)  for  the 
whole  tt-plane  as  a  one-valued  function  of  u,  which  is  00^  at  the  points 
w  and  nowhere  else.  The  second  of  the  formulae  gives  an  element 
of  i(M)  —  l/u ;  the  extension  to  external  points  w  can  be  effected  by 
the  addition  theorem  for  £(u). 

From  the  equation  J)(u  +  2o);^)  =  ^u,  we  deduce 
|-{f(u  +  2ai,)-Cri|=0, 

and,  therefore,  {(u  +  2<«);^)  —  fu  =  a  constant. 

Write  u  =  — 0);^;  therefore  the  constant  ss2((i»;^.  If  {«x  ^® 
denoted  by  i^;^ 

(;(u  +  2o,,)=fu  +  2Ty„| 
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Eqtiation  (16),  when  integrated  with  respect  to  u,  gives 

i{u  +  v)  —  i(tt  —  v)  =  —  J)'v/(j)«  —  pv)  -f  c. 

To  determine  the  constant,  put  u=0,  f)u  =  cx>.    Then  the  left- 
hand  side  becomes 

{v--(;(  — v)  or  2Jv. 
Hence 

f(tt  +  v)-{(tt-v)-2Cv  =  -pV(*>w-H  •  (23). 
The  interchange  of  u  and  v  gives 

i(tt  +  v)  —  C(v  —  tt)  —  2itt  =  —  )(>'u/(pv  —  j>u). 

Hence,  by  addition,  we  arrive  at  the  addition  theorem 

i{u  +  v)  —  Ct*  —  Cv  =(j3'tt  —  p'v)/2(pu  —  pv).  . 

Example.    Writing  tii  +  «2  + 1*8  =  0,  we  may  put  the  addition 
theorem  in  the  form 


§  205.  2%€  expression  of  an  elliptic  function  /(«),  o/  order  m,  in 
terms  o/  the  function  {. 

Let  2(1)1,  2  0)2  be  the  periods  of  /(u).  Let  c^  be  a  pole  of  order 
m^ ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  c^ 

(w-O**      (tt-0-«^  u-c, 

also  (§  196)  Sai<«>  =  0. 

Kow  {ti  has  only  one  pole  in  the  parallelogram,  namely  tt=:0; 
and  since  {u  =  1/u  -f  P{u),  the  residue  at  this  pole  is  1.  Hence 
(;(«  —  c^),  {'(tt  —  c^),  •••,  i;^"'«"^>(tt  —  c^)  are  infinite  at  c^,  like 

V(«-0, -l/(u-0», ...,(- l)««->(m.-l)!/(u -cJ-«. 

The  fimction 

/(ti)  «  [ai<-){(tt  -  cj  -  a,^«>(;'(u  -  cj 

+  ...  +  (-.  l)-..-ia^^(.)i(«.-i)(n-c.)/(m,~l)!] 

has  therefore  no  pole  at  c.,  but  it  is  not  an  elliptic  function,  since 
{(t/  —  c^)  is  not  elliptic.    But  if  we  remove  in  this  way  all  the 
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irreducible  poles  of /(tt)  (i.e.  all  the  poles  within  the  parallelogram 
of  periods),  we  arrive  at  the  expression 

which  is  an  elliptic  function;  for  {'(w  — c^),  {"(m  — c^),  •••,  are 
elliptic  functions,  and  2a2^''^{(u  —  c^)  is  also  an  elliptic  function, 
l)ecaus6 

where  X  =  1,  2. 

Further,  it  has  no  infinities  within  the  parallelogram  of  periods ; 
hence  it  is  a  constant.     Therefore 

+  2(-l)-*-V^r-«-^H«-0/('^.-l)i    •     •     •     (24). 

Instead  of  £',  {",  •••,  we  can  of  course  write  —  J),  —  p',  •••.  This 
theorem  is  assigned  by  Briot  and  Bouquet  to  Hermite.  [Fonctions 
Elliptiques,  p.  257 ;  Halphen,  t.  i.,  p.  461.] 

§  206.     The  function  at*. 

The  general  term  in  (21)  gives,  on  integration, 

log  (1  —  u/w)  +  u/w  4-  ny2«?*, 

The  series  just  written  down  is  convergent  if  |  w  |  <  |  to  |.  Now 
however  large  be  the  finite  quantity  u,  it  only  needs  the  exclusion 
of  Si  finite  number  of  values  of  w,  to  secure  that,  for  every  remaining 
value  of  w,  the  condition  of  convergence  is  satisfied.  Hence  the 
complete  series  2'  { log  (1  —  u/w)  -f-  u/w  -f  u^/2  wl^\  is  convergent. 
By  the  use  of  exponentials,  and  by  the  introduction  of  u,  we  get  the 
function  <r(u):  — 

<m=wn'(l-w/t(;)e'*/«+-*^ (25), 

where  ii7  =  2mia)i  +  2ma(Ds     (mi,W2  =  0,  ±1,  ±2,  •••). 

The  function  <r(u\<ai,  coj),  or  shortly  ott,  is  connected  with  the 
functions  {(u  |  o>i,  oi,),  f)(u  |  (oi,  w^),  by  the  relations 


--  log  oii  =  <r WcTW  =  {u 
du 

-£,log<r«  =  p« 


(26). 
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The  function  <ru  can  be  defined  ab  initio  by  means  of  formula 
(25),  which  affords  an  example  of  the  theorem  of  §  151.  The 
unconditional  convergence  of  the  product  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
(25)  follows  from  the  theorem  referred  to. 

The  factor  exp  {u/w  -\'U^/2v^)  removes  from  the  series  for 
log  {1  —  u/w)  the  coefficients  %1/w  and  21/to*,  which  are  not 
unconditionally  convergent. 

The  function  crw,  defined  in  this  way,  is  the  one  from  which 
Weierstrass  evolves  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions.  It  is  the 
simplest  transcendental  integral  function  with  simple  zeros  situated 
at  all  points  of  the  network.  The  most  general  function  of  the 
same  nature,  with  the  same  zeros,  is  of  the  form  e*^^"^  •  crw.  See 
§  151.  The  reader  will  at  once  notice  the  resemblance  of  formula 
(25)  to 

sin  u  =  u\l\l  —  u/K7r)6'*/*», 


which  was  proved  in  §  152. 

In  obtaining  the  function  <ru  by  successive  integrations  of  the 
function  (pu,  we  have  followed  Halphen.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  elliptic  integral,  it  seems  that  the  function  (pw  is  the  one  which 
presents  itself  most  naturally. 

§  207.  From  the  relation 

£(tt  +  2o)J-ftt  =  2i7;^ 
we  deduce 

log  o-(tt  -I-  2  0);^)  /(TU  =  2  yj^u  +  C, 
©•(u  +  2  o);^)  =  e^A«+<^ .  <ru. 
To  find  e^,  write  w  =  —  w;^ ; 
therefore  e-*^A«A+<^  =  —  1, 

and  o-(u  +  2a)J  =  -e*^A(«+«A)<rtt (27). 

Take  a  triad  of  periods  2wj^  2a>^,  2a)y,  such  that 

**A  +  «*^  +  «v  =  ^' 

By  a  repeated  use  of  (27)  we  get 

or  <rtt  as  —  €*('7X''-'»,A+nFK«+«v)+2(t»A«fi~V«»X>  .  <rU. 
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Hence  ^a  + 1;^  +  ^.  =  0 

(a  relation  which  can  also  be  deduced  from  §  204)  ; 


and  ff^ta^  - 17^0);^=  I  17^     v 


«A     <^^ 


=  (2r-l)in72    .     .     (28), 


when  r  is  an  integer  as  yet  undetermined  (see  p.  320). 
Again,  from  (27), 

<t{u  +  2mia>i)  =  —  e^i<«+*»i«i-"i>(r(M  +  2mio>i  —  2o)j) 

Therefore,  if         (0=  miWi  -|-  70^0^,  and  §  =  wijiyi  +  mji;^ 

a{u  +  2w)  =  (-  l)-ie*»i'>i<-+^«.+'»i«i>cr(M  +  2m^ 

=  (— l)"i«.+»i+«se»^(«+«)(ru      ....     (29). 

From  (23),  by  integration  with  regard  to  v, 

log  <r(u  +  v)  +  log  <r{u  —  v)  —2  log  av  =  log  (j)tt  —  pv)  +  const, 
so  that 

where  c  is  independent  of  v. 

Let  V  tend  to  zero ;  the  principal  value  of  av  is  v  (formula  26), 

1 
and  that  of  tov  is  --  (formula  1). 

Hence  a^(u)/x^  =  c/t;*,  c  =  a*u, 

and  )w-^,tt  =  '^(»  +  ^M"-^) (30), 

a  formula  of  cardinal  importance  in  Elliptic  Functions. 
As  a  special  case  we  have,  when  v  =  u, 

cr2tt/(r^t4  =  -J)'M (31). 

Integral  series  for  <rtt. 
From  the  formula 

*  '        22.6  3      22.7  5      ' 

combined  with  ^  =  -^  log  <rtf,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  vu  =  ul*^{%fl). 

du 
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The  actual  yalues  of  the  coefficients  are  best  determined  by  the  differential 
equation 

[Other  forms  of  this  differential  equation  are  given  in  a  paper  by  Forsyth, 
Quar.  Jour.  t.  xxii.,  p.  1,  Halphen,  t.  i.,  p.  299 ;  the  formula  is  given  in  Schwarz^s 
Formeln  und  Lehrsfttze,  p.  6.] 

The  series  for  vu  is 

This  series  iis  convergent  throughout  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
For  r2  u  =  —  a^ttp'tf  =  u^u  —  log  an 

=  aHur'"u  —  3  cHur'tiff^^u  +  2  aua^. 

Assume  that  the  series  for  eu  converges  throughout  a  chrcle  (9),  centre  O 
and  radius  9.    Since  ffu  is,  by  the  above  formula,  an  integral  function  of  0^— 

and  its  derivatives,  and  since  o-  q  and  its  derivatives  can  be  expressed  as  integral 

series  throughout  the  domain  given  by  -{ <  9,  it  follows  that  au  can  be  ez- 

,2| 

pressed  as  an  integral  series  toithin  a  circle  of  radius  25.  By  continued 
repetitions  of  this  process  it  can  be  shown  that  the  radios  ol  convergence  is 
infinitely  great. 


§  208.     The  functions  c^u. 

In  o-(u  +  2<«);^)  =  —  e^'»A<»+«  A>(rw, 

write  u  for  u  +  <0)^;  the  resulting  formula  is 

<r(tt  +  ctf;^)  =  —  e''xV(tt  —  0);^)^ 

whence  e"''AV(M  -f  cd;^)  =  e'»AV(o>;^  —  u). 

Dividing  by  a-tOf^  we  arrive  at  an  even  function  o-^v,  allied  to  <ni, 
which  is  defined  by  t 

<r^u=z ^    ^    ^^= 5lj^ i    .     .     .     (33). 

The  zeros  of  tr^i  are  of  the  first  order,  and  are  situated  at  all  the 
points  congruent  to  a»^.     The  value  of  <r;^(0)  is  1,  whereas  o''(0)=:  1. 
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From  (29)  it  follows  that 

o-(u  4-  wx  +  2  w)  =  (  —  l)-i"S+"i+*io-(w  -I-  a);^)e*^<'*+«A+«) ; 

this  equation  when  expressed  in  terms  of  <t^  is 

<r;,(tt  +  2  w)  =  ( -  l)-.-s+"i+-«cr;^w  .  e2^(-+«)+*( W-'-'ia)  .    (34) . 
Since      ^w^  —  ^x  =  Wi  (lyio);^  —  ly^^wi)  4-  Wlj  (i/jci);^  —  i7;^(i),) , 

the   factor    e^^^A-^'iK^   is,  from  (28),  (—1)"^  when  X==l,  (— l)"*! 
when  X  =  2,  and  (—  l)"'i+*i  when  X  =  3. 

In  (30),  write    v=a);^. 

Writing  -^  =  ^^^  we  have  from  (35)  the  differential  equations 

(df,/du)«  =  (f,«  +  6,-eJ(i/  +  e,-0    .     .     -     (36).* 

Also  from  (35),  o-^*— o-^*=  (€^—6^)0^, 
and  (e^--e,)<r;,*+(e,     .^,.^   .  ,-^    -^ 

Multiplying  together  the  three  equations  of  the  set  (35),  we  have 

p^u  =  4(<riito-jTio-8u/a^tt)*. 

In  taking  the  square  root,  the  sign  is  determined  by  supposing 
u  small.  The  principal  values  of  p\  <ru,  p-j^u,  being  —  2/u%  u,  1, 
the  value  of  p'u  must  be 

which,  on  comparison  with  (31),  gives 

a'(2u)  =  2<ru<riUa'2Ucr^u (38). 

§  209.  The  property  of  the  <r-f unction  that  it  has  one  irreducible 
zero  and  no  infinity,  combined  with  its  one-valuedness,  makes  it  a 
suitable  element  for  the  construction  of  the  general  elliptic  function. 
For  instance, 

*  These  equations  form  a  means  of  passage  from  Weierstrass's  function  pu  to  Jacobi's 
fonetlons  snu,  cnu,  dnu.    We  find 


-o<r*+(«x-OT,'=or^  ^ 


where  k* = («^  -  «a)/(«k  -  «a)  J 

■o  that  If  «A*  ^n*  ^v  ^®  '^"^1  '^"^  ^ik  ^'®  between  e^and  e^,  k*<1.      The   reader  is  referred  to 
Weiemtrass-Schwnrz,  p.  30. 
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f{u)  =  kU  J,^^     ^^  I  exp  2(aii7i  +  fji^)u 


where 


K=i  cr{u  -  c^) 
2  (c^'  —  c^)  =  2(/xici)i  -I-  fisc»s),  and  ^i,  /jl^  are  integers^ 


(39), 


K=l 


is  the  most  general  form  for  an  elliptic  function  of  the  mth  order, 
with  zeros  cj  and  poles  c^. 

For  from  formula  (27),  when  u  becomes  « -f  2  «d;^  ^{^-"^tJ)  /<''('*  ~<^c) 
acquires  the  factor  exp  2i7;^(c^  — c^') ;  therefore /(u)  acquires  the 

factor  exp  [2 ,7;^S  (c^  -  c^')  +  ^  (mi'Ji  +  A^'/s)  «a] 

or  exp  [4  /ai(i;i<i)x  —  i?a«^i)  +  4  /AaC^ys^A  —  '7a<«»2) ] 

or  1,  by  formula  (28). 

We  can  now  generalize  formula  (30)  as  follows :  — 
Let  At^  denote  the  determinant  of  n  rows 

1,     J>W2,     !>'«,  .••  ^<*-'^i*2 


1,     J3ti„     J)'tt,...t)«"-*) 


u. 


where  Ui,  Us,  ••*,  t^^  lie  within  the  parallelogram  of  periods  A.  This 
expression,  regarded  as  a  function  of  Mj,  is  doubly  periodic,  and 
infinite  at  «  =  0  in  the  same  way  as  J)^"  *^tti;  that  is,  in  the  same  way 
as  (— )"(w  —  1)!/m,*.  There  are  no  other  poles  within  A,  and  there- 
fore A„  is  an  elliptic  function  of  Mi,  of  the  order  n*  Therefore  it 
has  n  zeros  whose  sum  =  the  sum  of  the  poles,  =  0.  The  determi- 
nant vanishes  when  u^  =  u^ ;  and  therefore  the  zeros  are  t^y^  '"i^M 
and  —  (^2  +  ^8  4-  •  •  •  -f  u^).     Accordingly  we  can  write 

cr(tti  —  U2)(r(Ui  —  Us)'"<r{ui  —  Un)q-(^i-f- «a-l +  w.) 

where  k  is  independent  of  Wi.  Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
other  arguments,  we  can  write 


_<7(Sujno-(u,-ttJ 


where  i,  ic  =  l,  2,  •••,  n,  t<K,  and  A:„  is  independent  of  all  the  argu- 
ments. 


J 
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To  determine  A;„  let  both  sides  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by 

u^y  and  then  let  «„  =  0.     The  effect  on  the  right  side  is  to  change  n 

into  n  — 1,  while  the  left  side  becomes  (  — )''(n  — 1)!  A„_i/A:„,  where 

A^_i  is  the  determinant  obtained  by  changing  n  into  n  — 1.     We 

have  therefore 

(~)-(n  -  1)!  A„_,/^„=  A,_,/A:„_i, 

or  *»  =  (-)"(n-l)!A;„_i. 

Therefore     A:,  =  (-)»+-i+ •+8(/i  - 1)!  (n  -  2)! ...  2!&,. 

From  formula  (30)  fc^  =  1 ;  therefore 

A,===(~)<--^H"-2V2(,^_l)f(,,_2)!...2!^--'-^^^^^^  .     (40). 

Example.     Deduce  the  theorem  (12)  from  this  result. 


§  210.    The  addiHo7i  of  half-periods  to  the  arguments. 


Write,  in      Vpw—  e^  =  ^J^,  w  =  co 

(TU 


we  get  Ve^  -  e^  =  o-^w^/o-co^. 

But  <r^ft>^  =  e~'»*'*'/i*o'  (  —  Wf^)  /(ra>y ; 

hence  V^^  —  e^  =  —  e~''v**M<ra»;^/<ro)^o-ft)^ (^^1). 

From  the  expressions  for  Ve^  —  ^a  ^^^  Ve^  —  e^  we  derive,  by 
multiplication, 

Ve^  —  ^A  •  ^K  ~~  ^A  =  e~''A^"M'*""»'y<r*ci);^  =  Ca-a/o^w^. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  of  signs,  because  all  functions  such  as 
{r^u/<ru  are  one-valued.  The  formulae  for  the  addition  of  a  half- 
period  are 


a^(u  +  Wa)  =  —  e''A<"+"AVu/(ra)A  =  —  Ve^  —  ^a  *  Ve»,— €;^*  e'»AVa)A<ru, 
<r^(t*  +  (Dp)  =  e~V^"''""«'V(M  —  Wa)  A«^M  ~  ""  ^"^'*^'*'*"''»'^«~^^'*o"««>a<''aV<''***m' 


When  w  is  replaced  by  —  w  in  these  formulae,  <r  changes  into  —  cr 
and  {Tf^  is  unaffected.     Hence 


o-(m±w;^)=  ±  e-'»AV<DA<rj^i*, 


1.. 


<TA(M±a>J  =  TV(e^-eA)(e,-eA)-e^''^"^«»'A<^>  \  '     '     (^2). 
o-  (<t  ±  (u^)  =  Ve^  —  e  •  e^'»»'V<i>pCr;^w 
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From  these,  by  division, 

these  formulae  are  equivalent  to  special  cases  of  (34),  namely, 

^^  [ (43). 

We  see  from  these  equations  and  (27)  that  a-j^u/au  and  ir^u/a'^u 
are  doubly  periodic  functions,  and  that  2q>;^  4o>^  4ai^  are  primitive 
periods.     These  facts  can  be  also  deduced  from  (35). 

Example,    Prove  that 
(r(tt  4-  «^  —  <»k)  =  (^/»  ""  e^e^'^t»''~^¥^a^iA^i]^ia/r^u/a^^  •     •      •      (44). 

§  211.     Addition  theorems. 
Starting  from  the  algebraic  identity 

(^U,-})Ws)  (pW-J)tti)  +  (p«3-J)Ui)  (})tt-l?U,)  +(pUi-})tt,)(})U  — ))tt,)  =  0, 

introduce  the  (r-functions  by  means  of  the  addition-theorem.  If  the 
common  denominator  be  suppressed,  there  remains  the  remarkable 
"  Equation  with  three  terms  "  :  — 

cr(t4j  +  u^cr{u^  —  \i^iT{u  4-  Mi)(r(tt  —  u{)  ^ 

+  o'(M8  4-«i)cr(t^  — Wi)(r(uH-Ws)<r(tt  — Uj)  |       '      '      '      ^^^' 

-f  <t(ui  -f  «3)o-(Wi  —  %i^a-{u  +  U3)cr(u  —  Uj)  =  0  J 

This  equation,  with  the  condition  o-'O  =  1,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  define  <m.  This  remark  was  made  by  Weierstrass  (Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Berl.  Akad.,  1882)  and  verified  by  Delisle  (Math. 
Ann.,  t.  XXX.).     See  also  Halphen,  t.  i.,  p.  188. 

We  proceed  to  some  important  transformations,  given  in  Weier- 
strass-Schwarz,  §  38.  The  results  were  discovered  by  Jacobi,  as 
relations  between  theta-functions.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Enneper- 
MuUer,  §  19. 

Write 

w  -|- 1^^  =  a,    u  —  Wi  =  6,    «2  +  tig  =  c,    M,  — 1«8  =  d, 

u  -|-  Wj  =  a',  M  —  1^2  =  &',  1^  +  Wi  =  c',  t«5  —  «i  =  d\ 
tt -f  1^3  =  a",  li  —  Wj  =  6",  Ui-\~U2  =  c",  wj  —  ttj  =  d", 
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SO  that 

and 


(47), 


6"  =  J(a4-6-c+d),  6=j(a'+&'-c'+d0,  6'  =  K«"H-&"-c"+<i") 
c"  =  J(a-6+c+<0.  c=Ka'-&'+c'H-dO,  c'=i(a'f-b"+c"-\-d") 
d'f  =  i(a-b-c-d),       d=i^a'^b'-c'-d'),      d'=i(^a"-b"-c"-d") 

and  also 

The  equation  (45)  becomes 

<raa6(7<krd  +  <ra'o-&W<rd'+cra"or6"orc"crd"  =  0        (48). 

For  a,  6  write  a  +  w;^,  &  +  w;^  (X  =  1,  2,  3)  ;  after  the  removal  of 
the  factor  e'V  •  o^o);^  there  remains 

Write  in  (48),  a  +  cd;^  5  —  o)^,  c  —  ©^  for  a,  6,  c,  where  X,  /a,  v  are 
1,  2,  3  in  any  order.     After  the  removal  of  a  factor  there  remains 

Write  in  (48),  a  —  w^,  6  —  w^  c  4-  w^,  d  —  o)^  for  a,  6,  c,  d. 

After  the  removal  of  a  factor,  there  remains 

<T^a<r^(r^c<Tjd  —  a-^a'a^b'a^c'a-^d*  +  (e^  —  e^)(rjj[l'*a'J>"<rc"<rd^*  =  0. 

Write  in  (48),  a  +  W;^  +  2  w^,  6  4-  w;^,  c  +  w;^  d  — a>;^  for  a,  6,  c,  d. 
After  removal  of  a  factor,  there  remains 

(«M  -  c^)<r;,a(r;,&cr;,C(r;,d  +  (e,  -  e^)cr^a\b\c\d' 

+  (^A  -  e„)o-,a"o-,6''cr/'cr,d"  =  0. 


a  =0, 

6   =0, 

c  =w4-v, 

d   =  w  —  v, 

a'  =u, 

6'   =  -  M, 

c'  =v, 

d'  =v, 

a"  =  V, 

6"=-v, 

c"  =  u, 

d"=-tt, 
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Lastly,  write  in  (48),  a  +  «j^,  6  4-0);^  c  -f  w^^  d  —  o>;^  for  o^  6,  c^  d. 
After  removal  of  the  factor  —  c^'Ja^V^cd;^,  there  remains 

a-f^aa-jfia-^Co'^d  —  a-ffl^ajfi'a^&afjd'  -f-  (6;^  —  e^)  (e;^  —  e^)(ra*'crb^'<rc''<rd'^  =  0. 

Collecting  these,  we  have  the  table 
fo-a<76frC(rd-i-<ra'<r5'o-cW-f-cra'V&"(rc"o-d"=0 (48), 

a'^a^^baCad-\-af^a^ajfi'(rc'ad^-{'a'^a"aJ>'^<rc''<rd''=0  ....  (49), 
aj^a(r^b(r^C(Td-{-(Tj^a'(Tj)'<T^c'(Td'-^a-j^a^'<r^b^'<r^&'<Td"==0  •  •  •  (50), 
<T^acr^b(r^C(T^d — cr^a^a-^b'a-^&a-^d'  +  (e^ — €^  )  aj^a^^crjfi'^ac^'ad^^ =0      (51 ) , 

(«M  "■  ^i-)  <^A^A^*^A<^A^  +  (^K  -  «a)  o-^a'o-^6'or^c'(r^d' 

+  (eA-«M)^.'«"^^*'V'<^.<^"=0  •     •     •     (52), 

^  o-;^a<r;^6<r;^Ca-;^d— o-;^a'o";^6'cr;^c'<r;^d'+(ej^— 6^X^A~^  k)^^"^^''<^c"<''^"=^  (53). 

I 

If  in  these  we  put 


so  that 


then  we  have 

0'^(w4-v)o'(w— v)+  a-^ua-^uo'^va  V — a-f^Va-^Vcr^lUrU = 0, 
o-„(w+v)(r^(M— v)  --(T^^UiT^v—  {e^—e^)(r^^va^u=zO, 
(«m-0^a(^+v)c^a(«-v)  -f  (e^-.ej(r^^(r^«i?4-  (€A-e^)o-^*w<r>=0, 
cr;,(u+v)<r;,(w-v)  -o-;,W;,*v+  (ex-^^)  {e^-e^)o^J^o=0. 
Again,  if  we  put 

a"  =  0,       6"  =  0,  c"  =  u  +  v,       d"  =  u-v, 

so  that  a  =u,       6  =  —  m,       c  =  v,  d  =  v, 

a'  =  V,       6'  =  —  -u,        c'  =  u,  d'  =  —  tt, 

we  obtain  only  one  new  formula,  from  (51), 

ar^huT^^v  —  <T^V(T^  +  (e^  — €jo-(tt  +  v)u{\l  —  v)  =  0. 

If  we  put  a    =  0,       6   =  w  -h  v;,       c   =  u  —  v,       d   =  0, 

BO  that  a'  =  «,       Z;'  =  v,  c'  =  —  v,  d'  =  u, 

a"  =  M,       5"  =  V,  c"  =  —  w,  d"  =  —  u, 

we  obtain  only  one  new  formula,  again  from  (51), 

o-^(u  -I-  v)cr^(u  —  v)  —  <r^u<r^V(r^u<r^v  +  {e^  —  e^)fr^U(T^ViTU<rV  =  0. 
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We  have,  then,  the  special  table : 

a-{u-{'V)<r(u-'V)  =  a^tL<r^V —  a^cr^U {^)> 

(je^—e^)<r{u'\-v)(T{u^v)^(T^xi(T^v  —  <T^V(T^u (65), 

iT^{u  4-  v)ir^{u  -  v)  =  o->o-/i;  -  {e^  -  e^)  (e^  -  e;)a^ua^  (66), 

(e^-€^)o-;,(w+v)<r;,(u-v)=  (e,-e;,)(r/tt(r/y+  (eA-e^)cr,W>  (67), 

cr;^(u  +  'y)(r;^(u  — v)  =  cr^^Uo-;^*u  —  (g;^  —  e^)(7-ao-^^V  •      ■      •  (68), 

^a(^  -f-  'v)o*a(^  —  v)  =  a-j^ua-^h  —  (C;^  —  e^)(r^ua^v  •     •     •  (69), 

^a(^  4-  v)(t\u  —  v)  =  (T^U(TU(r^v<T^v  —  fT^U(rjaa'^V(TV      •     •  (60), 

(r(it  -h  v)o'a(^  ""'*'')  =  <r^Ucru<r^Vj-^v  -\-  (r^U(Tja(r^<TV      •      •  (61), 

<r^  (it  +  v)(r^  (u  —  v)  =  (T^U<T^U(T^V(TyV  —  (e^  —  e^)  a-^UcrUcr^VirV  {62) . 

Here  (69)  is  obtained  from  (58)  by  an  interchange  of  u  and  v; 
and  (61)  is  obtained  from  (60)  by  writing  —  v  for  v. 

§  212.   Multiplication  of  the  arguments  of  pu,  <ru. 

It  is  evident,  a  priori,  that  pnu,  where  n  is  an  integer,  is  a  rational 
algebraic  function  of  ^u.  For  since  pnu  is  an  elliptic  function  with 
the  same  periods  as  )pu,  it  is  rationally  expressible  in  terms  of  pu 
and  p'u.  And  it  cannot  contain  p'  to  odd  powers,  since  pnu  is  an 
even  function.     Hence  pnu  is  rationally  expressible  in  pu  alone. 

It  is  easy  to  express  anu  in  terms  of  au,  (r2w,  o-3u,  o-4w.  In 
the  equation  with  three  terms,  put  u  =  0,  Wi  =  w,  1^2=  mu,  Wj  =  nuy 
where  m  and  n  are  integers.     Then 

—  €r(m  4-  n)it<r(m  —  n)u,ahi  —  ^{n  -f  l)u<r(n  —  l)ua^mu 

4-o'(m  +  1)^0- (w  — l)tt<r*7m  =  0 (63). 

Let  m  =  n  4- 1.     Then 

<r(2w4- l)w<^  =  <K^  +  ^)'^^'*^""^(^"~1)*^(^  +  1)^      •     •     (^)- 
ErCplace  m,  n  by  n  4- 1,  n  —  1.     Then 

a2nu^2ua^u=(mu\a-(n-{'2)ua^(n  —  l)u—(T(n—2)ua^(n-\-l)u\    (60). 

These  equations  give  <r5u,  trl Uy  *"<,  and  o-6m,  ^8%,  •••,  in  terms 
of  <rw,  (r2u,  cr3u,  (r4«.     We  have  already  proved  that 

(T  2  ?i  =  2  (TO'ia'jO'j. 

Write  V  =  tt  in  (57),  and  use  e^  —  e^  =  (o-^"  —  <T^)/a^ ;  the  result- 
ing equation  is 
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Therefore  ot;^  2  tt  =  —  ^i^^v  +  o"k*^a*  +  ^a'^i**- 

In  (54),  write  2tt,  u  for  tt,  v.     Then 
<r3u  •  0-=  (r*2tto-;^*tt  —  (r;^*2w<7*w 

therefore 

The  formula  for  (r4u  in  terms  of  a,  (r^  <r^  0-3  can  be  obtained 
from  (r4u  =2cr2u<ri2u(rs2u<r82u. 

Example,    Prove  that,  if  t;^  =  o-;^2u, 

orStt  =<r(rjr3  +  r8Ti  +  riT,), 

To  express  l^u  in  terms  of  |)u,  we  have 

pTlU  —  PW  = 5 = — • 

^         ^  <rnu  •  <ru 

If  we  write       ^,  =  <Tru/a^Uf 

then  ^)nu  -  ^)u  =  -  ^"-^^^"-^ (66). 

Again,  the  equation  (63)  becomes 

the  factor  (j^<»'+**+i)  dividing  out. 

Noting  that  ^x  =  %  ^^  inf er,  as  on  the  preceding  page,  that 

>       ...     (67). 

We  have  now  to  express  ^s,  ^3,  ^4  in  terms  of  p. 

We  have  already  i/r,  =  —  j)',  from  (31). 

Again,  p  2  u  —  })u  =  —  tjf^/p^, 

and  from  (19)       J)  2  u  =  -  H/p^', 
therefore  ^3  =  H+  Jjp", 

=  3t)*-fl72p'-3^3p-TV^3«. 
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If  in  formula  (16)  we  replace  u  and  vhj  2u  and  u,  we  obtain 

The  left-hand  expression  is  </^4p7^s'9  ^^d  the  right-hand  one  is 
—  «^PV^8*>  by  formula  (20).    Hence 

^4  =  -  Jp'. 

The  equations  determine  ^«,  when  n  >  4,  in  terms  of  ^^^  ^^  ^g,  ^4 
(Halphen,  t.  i.,  p.  100). 

§  213.     Expression  ofauasa  singly  infinite  product. 

The  doubly  infinite  product  in  (25)  is  absolutely  convergent,  and 
the  factors  may  be  taken  in  any  order.  The  factors  for  which 
9ns  =  0  give 

ttn'(l  —  w/2mxa)i)  exp  (u/2mi<ai  +  u*/S  wiiV*)*  »»i  =  ±1>  ±2,  •••. 
Now  n'  (1  —  x/fi)  exp  (x/fi)  =  (sin  irx)/irx ; 

therefore  t<n'(l  —  u/2mitoi)  exp  (u/2miioi)  =  — ^  sin  ^ ; 

7  2o>i 

also  n^^^^W  =  e"'/V-<|v«»)  =  e»""''^i". 

Hence  the  selected  factors  give 

2wi/7r«siniru/2o>i-exp(7r*tty24ft)i*)     .     .     .     •     (A). 

Take  next  all  the  factors  for  which  m^  has  a  given  value  other 
than  zero.    These  give 

exp  i  S   uy4  (mia>i  -h  m^too) '  • 

n  [  { 1  —  u/2  (mi<Di  +  ms<i>s) }  exp  u/2  (mia>i  +  mjois)  ]    •     (B). 
Now  2  l/(/i  +  aj)*  =  ir*csc*waj, 

IAMB— 00 

so  that  S  l/(miiOi  +  macoj)*  =  —  csc'irmsCDa/aii. 

Thus  (B)  begins  with  the  factor 

exp  { ft^u^/S  o>i'  •  CSC*  irm^fo^/foi  \ . 

We  can  bring  the  remaining  factors  of  (B)  into  the  domain  of 
the  sine-formula,  by  writing 

1  -  u/2(m.u,  +  ^)„  l+(2>"^-«)/2>'>i«'., 

1  -f-  Tn-aWj/WliCDi 
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and  by  introducing,  for  each  factor  of  the  form  (1  +  x/mi),  the 
exponential  exp  (  — aj/wii).     Thus  we  write 

{1  —  u/2(mi<i>i  -h  mjCDs) }  exp  {n/2(m,o)i  +  m^ta^)  I 

^  {1  +  (2m^'-u) /2miO}^\  exp  \  -  (2m2C02-M)/2mi(»i}  ^m^J^^m^^ "5^ 
jl  -{-  m^fiD^/ffii'diil  •  exp  I —  ms(i)s/7n|«i>i} 

This  being  done  for  all  values  of  wiu  except  0,  we  have  for  the 
factor  series  in  (B) 

(l-M/2m^)  .exp(«/2m^)  .gjn;r(2m,.^«)/2j!!i.  ;rm^/<». 


exp 


[_2  — »    (  ?7li(i>i  "f"  WljCOj       99li(i>i  j  J 


•  • 


(C). 


But  sY— i -^=ircot7ra;-l/a?; 


therefore 


eo 

2' 


f- 


L->=l5 


—  ]=  —  { IT  cot  irWljCDj/ft)!  —  coi/?n3«as|. 


The  expression  (C)  is 

sin  7r(2m2<i>2  —  u)/2(t>i ^         f  ttu  ^ ^^^ ymgoia >  ^ 
sin  TTTti^bD^/iDi  ( 2  <i>x       (•     a>i     j 

By  compounding  (A)  and  (B)  we  get 


2<Di     ^-^  VU 

<rtt=  — i'Sin- — 
V  2(i>i 


*»!     /J 


-ao  [^  sin  7rm2(l>2/ci>l  1 2  a»i  ©i      j  J 

or  pairing  off  opposite  values  of  m^  and  using  the  elementary 

formula 

sin  (05  +  y)  sin  (a5  —  y)  =  sin'oj  —  sin*y, 


»»,«« 


014  =  — s-sm- — -e    »  n 

2  0)1 


ir 


«.=i 


sm' 


1- 


2q>i 


sin 


where 


'Ti 


2(i>i\6 


+   2  CSC*Trm2«D2/wi  j 


2ir97l2<D9 
Ctfl 


(68), 


(69). 


The  constant  rji  is  the  same  as  that  introduced  in  §  204 
For  the  relation 


<r(u  +  2<D,)  =  -  e2„,(ii+«p^^ 
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which  is  immediately  deducible  from   (68),  gives  by  logarithmic 
differentiation 

In  the  formula 

derived  from  (68)  by  logarithmic  differentiation,  write  u  =  0)2. 
Hence 


"-i^^+^cotp+f-- 


,  ,.  IT  (2m2-f  l)o>2  .    TT. 

and      tDiTji  —  cdjt;,  =  lim  -  cot  v- — jz ^-?  =  ±  ^  ? ; 

»,«B,  -«,*),  =  ^t,  when  the  imaginary  part  of  ^  is  + 


=  —  ;j  t,  when  the  imaginary  part  of  —  is  — 

L  0>i 


^  (70). 


The  former  assumption  will  be  made  (see  §  194). 
This  formula  is  the  Weierstrassian  analogue  to  Legendre's  rela- 
tion EK  +  E'K^  KIT  =  ^  (Cayley's  Elliptic  Functions,  p.  49). 

The  formula  (68)  can  be  written  in  a  form  which  is  better 
adapted  for  application^.     Let  <Ds/a>i  =  o>,  m^  =  m.    Then 

<m  =  — ism-— c'»i2«j  III  1 — —5 — i  I 
2  oil  m=i\,        sin*7rmo>/ 


ir 


sm  mo)  —  jr —  )ir 


2o)i   .     Trti    -  «■  •         V           2  0)1/       _^«/o„ 
=  — ?  sin  /r—  «  ^2^  n  — ^^^ ^^'  e  '*"/'*'i 

IT  J  Oil  mal  SlUTrmO) 


sin(  ma»  +T7 —  JT 


M=i        Sin  ttttio) 

Writing  *  c**"^**i  =  2,  e**"  =  g,  we  get 

.      /  u\ 

sin  irmo)  g**  —  1  ' 

*  WejeratraM  usei  A  for  Jacobi'a  9,  and  Klein  uses  r  for  ^. 
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Hence      <m  =  — 'sm^-  ^"^i^y^  n    ^    ^  a,    H  ^     ^a, 

^  ^       1  — 2o*"cos — h^ 

Logarithmic  differentiation  gives 

Ctt  =  H— COt^— +  171-  + 


2a„       2o„         o,,      coi    1  i^2g^cos^  +  (r' 

The  series  on  the  right-hand  side  can  be  put  into. a  more  useful 
shape.    We  have  when  |  a;  |  <  1, 

1/(1  — a;)  =  l+aj  +  «*H |-aJ"H . 

Let  a?=r(cos^  ±  isin^),  and  subtract  the  two  series  thus  ob- 
tained.   The  result  is  that  when  I  r  I  <  1 


2'-«i'^<'        =i2r-8in«ft 


1— 2rcos^4-r*      1 


This  is  an  identity  which  holds  for  complex  values  of  r  as  well 
as  for  real  values.    Let  r  =  g*",  where  |  g  |  <  1 ;  then 

•  g**sin^  S   S    «.«  .      /» 

1 1  — 2g^cos^4-g^     «=im=a 

The  condition  { g  |  <  1  implies  that  the  imaginary  part  of  cos/oh  is 
positive.  Now  let  the  summation  be  performed  for  m,  and  we  have 
the  result 

a     9^ 


tl-9 


2n 


sin  nB, 


Thus  {«  =  JLcotj!i  +  5>!f+2.-^^i^,^ 


Differentiating  with  regard  to  u,  we  have 


niru 


.8^      21     ?^l!!l_!_21.     •     (73) 


^       4a)f       2(1)1     (Di      ft»i'  1      1  — g** 


Expand  in  powers  of  ti:  we  have 
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The  development  of  esc*  7ru/2  a>i  to  the  first  few  powers  can  be 
found  by  the  following  considerations :  —  Let  a»i  =  ir/2,  and  let  <Of  be 
a  pure  imaginary  whose  absolute  value  is  oo.    Then  q  becomes  0, 

ffu  =  e**^  sin  w, 
lu  =  h/S  -\-  cot  u, 
pu=  —  l/3  +  csc't«, 
Sr2=4/3,    gs  =  S/27. 

Hence^  from  the  expansion  for  pUy 

CSC*  W  =  —  -f  -  4-  — ^tt»  4-  — —  u*  +  .... 
u*^3^3.20     ^27.28     ^     ' 

and  the  right-hand  side  of  (73)  becomes 

La>i*(  ir*tt*     3     15  4 <o,*     27.7  16(0,*  ) 


4 


a>i        <ui'Ml-g2»(  2a)i*         4!aii*       "    >  ' 

Equating  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  u,  we  have 

('^yg^=   1__7  2_!^V1 (76). 

Vir^^'     216     3  1  l-v**  ^     ' 

Many  other  formulae  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  Halphen,  t.  i., 
ch.  xiii. 

§  214.     Expression  of  a-fU  as  a  ningly  hiflnite  pi'oduct. 
From  formula  (71), 


IT 


2 1      1     1  —  g^     1    1  —  g' 


From  this  can  be  readily  deduced  analogous  expressions  for  the 
allied  functions  o-iW,  o-j?*,  a-^u.  When  u  changes  into  w  +  wi,  z  be- 
comes iz,  and  the  exponent  rfiU^/2  wi  becomes  771  wY2  cdj  -f  174%  -f-  ^J  7710)1. 
When  tt  changes  into  m  +  0)2,  z  becomes  q^^z,  and  7jiU^/2  o>i  becomes 

i;iwy2  0)1  + 171(1)  (u  -f  0)2/2)  =  77it*V2  0)1 4-  (172  +  w?*/2  o)i)  (m  +  0)2/2) 

=  yfiU^/2 0)1  +  i?2W  -f  i i7s«2  -\'iriu/2 coj-h  J ^*'<«). 


« 
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When  u  changes  into  u  +  <i}^,  z  becomes  --iq''^%  and  rjii^/2»i 
becomes 

riiti*/2  u>i  +  i/i^sM  *  (^  +  ^/^)  =  lyi^V^  «i  +  (i/s  —  Tty2  wi)  (tt  -f  iV2)i 

Hence 

cr(u  +  o,0-  — e     -^  --2--? (l-g«-)- 

Put  u  =  0,  and  therefore  2  =  1.     Then 


IT 


?  Cr^)' 


Hence 


Again 

<r(«+».)-— -e  .2. 9*.     -2^ n — (13^. 

<-.«■     i'^S«+»'^    -  (  -q'-'z«)(l-g>-V) 

=^'^^''  •? (i:=?=r 

Putting        ur=0,  «=1, 


Therefore 


o-o),  1  (1  —  ^-^y 


Lastly, 


TT 


~Tq^^  I  (1-5*")'  ' 
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SO  that,  putting 


and 


CTgUss 


tt  =  0,    2  =  1, 

e-v^  •  <r(u  +  a>,)_  /^^  (1  +  g^-'jT-')  (1  +  g^-'z') 
<r<U8  1  (1 +«*""*)' 


If  we  write  11  (1  —  g*")    =  Qo 

n(l  +  g«-)    =Q, 
n(l-g«-')=Q, 


eo 


n(l  +  9*-') 
we  hare,  from  what  precedes, 


IT  %^ 

Comparing  these  with  §  210,  we  hare 


V  6}  —  Ci  •  e^  —  Ci 
Vcs  —  c,  •  Ci  —  ej 


Vci  —  Cs  •  e,  — 


\2o>J       Qs*      . 


(80), 


(81), 


Let  the  discriminant  of  the  cubic  ip*  —  gjp  —  g^he  ^i  that  is,  let 
A  =g,»  -  27  gi  =  16(e,  -  e,)'(e,  -  e^Yie^  -  e,)'. 


From  the  preceding  equations 
A  = 


-f^Yq*      Qo" 


But 


QoQiQiQs  =  n(i  -  g^)n(l  -  g*-«)  =  (&, 
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Hence           QiQiQ^^h 
and  A=/'^y^n(l-g*»)«* (82). 

In  this  formula  take  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  and  differ- 
entiate with  regard  to  q.     This  gives 

dlog(Aa)^")^2     ^g  «  mg*^ 
dq  q  »=il  — g*^ 

dlog(A<)  ^2-48  2,^ 
dlogg  «i«il  — g** 

Comparing  with  (74),  we  have* 

7r«  d  log  (Ao),") 
^^"^"24      dlogg     ' 


or,  since  logg  =a  iriQ>, 

_   w  d  log  ( Aoi")  .^ox 

If  CDs  vary,  while  «di  is  constant,  this  gives 

irt  8  log  A ,^ . . 

If  we  had  interchanged  a>i  and  cuj,  i^i  and  17s,  thronghout,  we  should 
have  obtained  the  equation 

wi  8  log  A  ,Q»jv 

'^=2i"8;:r ^^^- 

Substituting  these  values  of  i^x  and  179  in  the  relation 


^1     V2 

<0l        <Ds 


=  ir»72, 


we  obtain  «,*M^  +  <^^-^  =  - 12, 

OU>i  0(1)2 

which  can  be  written  down  at  once  from  the  fact  that  A  is  a  form 
of  degree  — 12  in  <ui,  coj. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  quantities 
**i>  <^  v^  v»  9»  ^8»  log  ^>  WG  refer  the  reader  to  Halphen,  t.  i.,  ch.  9, 
and  Klein-Fricke,  Modulfunctionen,  t.  i.,  pp.  116-123. 

*  For  other  proofs  of  this  formula,  Me  Halphen,  t.  i.,  pp.  250,  321. 
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§  215.     The  q-series  for  <ru  and  a^u. 

Let  <^.(«)  =  n  (1  +  q^-^s)  (1 4-  g*-V>) 

=  ao  +  ai(«  4-  «*0  H h  a»(«*  +  s""), 

where  a^  =  g-^c**-!)  =  g^. 

For  «  write  g's.    Then 

<f>n{g's)/<i>,{8)  -  -^^  +  53)  (1  +  ^-''s-') 

Multiplying  up,  and  equating  in  the  two  series  the  coefficients 
of  «*+^  we  have 

or  a,    =  «»>+i  •  ^a»^i ,  ^^+i> 

whence     a._i  =  a.  •  ^^^^-il^^^i  ^  g^**''^'  •  y^, 

When  n  is  made  infinitely  great,  and  m  ^  an  assigned  integer  x, 

lim  a^  =  g"*/Qo; 

and  when  m>K,  the  absolute  value  of  the  denominator  lies  between 

fixed  finite  limits,   namely,  the  least   and  greatest  terms  of  the 

sequence 

11-3^1,  |1_9>||1_^|,.... 

Therefore 

</>-(«)- ii +  ?(«  +  «"')  +  •••  + ^'X*' +  »"■)  !/Qo 

r=l 

where  |  b^^r  \  also  lies  between  fixed  finite  limits. 

The  series  Sg^  («"  +  «"■•)  is  absolutely  convergent,  for  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  absolutely  convergent  series;  hence  the  right-hand 
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side  of  the  last  equation  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  bj 
taking  jc  large  enough.    Therefore 

Qon(l  +  g^-*«)(l  +  g^-V0  =  l  +  i9"^(«*  +  «-^)    •     •     (86). 

This  important  algebraic  identity  appears  in  Gauss's  Works, 
t.  iii.,  p.  434 ;  and  in  Jacobi's  Fundamenta  Nova,  §§  63,  64.  Cay  ley's 
statement  of  Jacobi's  proof  will  be  found  in  his  Elliptic  Functions, 
§  385.  See  also  Briot  and  Bouquet,  p.  315 ;  Clifford,  Works,  p.  459. 
The  above  method  is  due  to  Biehler,  Sur  les  Fonctions  doublement 
periodiques  consider^s  comme  des  limites  de  fonctions  enti^res, 
Crelle,  t.  Ixxxviii.  See  Enneper-Miiller,  pp.  97,  113;  Jordan's 
Cours  d' Analyse,  t.  i.,  p.  148. 

Let  » sa=  «*  =  c^"/*^ ;  the  right-hand  side  of  the  above  identity 
becomes 

1 -f-2gcos  ^  +  2g*cos  ^-i- ..., 

or,  in  Jacobi's  notation,  0^- — . 

2o>i 

Therefore,  from  (79), 

When  w  =  0,  this  equation  becomes 

and  therefore 

cr3U=e'»x'^/Htf3(|^ytfs(0) (87). 

If  in  the  preceding  work  we  write  iz  instead  of  z,  and  therefore 
u  +  a>i  instead  of  u,  we  obtain  in  the  same  way 

^^u^e^r^/'^iSf^^^eiO) (88), 

where  tfi;=l  —  2gcos2i?  +  2g*cos4'!;  — •••. 

Again,  in  (86)  let  8  =  gz*. 
Then 
Qo(l  +  2"*)  n  (1  +  g*-2*)  (1  +  q^z'^)  =  1+2  (g*'+-^B*»  +  g-'— ««— ), 

in=:l  mssl 

or 

Qo(«  +  2~')n (1  +  g*»2*)  (1 +g^2-')  =  2+«~'+  S  g-<"^'> («»-+^+«-«"-0 

=  q'^/{2q'/*  cos;^  +  2g«/*  cos  |^*  +  2q^/*  cos  |^  +  -1 
L  2  0)1  2  0)1  2  0)1  J 
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The  series  in  brackets  is  Jacobi's  function  0^- — • 
From  (77) 

Z  Zioi 

-whence  it  follows  that 

a,u  =  e^''^^9J^)/e,{0) (89). 

If  in  the  preceding  work  we  write  iz  instead  of  Zy  we  obtain 
from  (71) 

where  $iV  =  2q^^*  sin  v  —  2g^/*  sin  3  v  +  2g**/*  sin  5  v , 

an  odd  function  of  v,  which  vanishes  when  v  =  0. 

Let  OiV  stand  for  ^^ :  after  differentiation  with  respect  to  u 
let  u  =  0 ;  then  since  o-'(O)  =  1, 

and  au=z^e^'-v'^ei(^)/$i'{0) (90). 

Examples.    Prove  Jacobi's  relations 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  notation  for  Jacobi's  fl-func* 
tions.  The  above  notation  follows  Jacobi's  final  usage,  except  that 
Jacobi  writes  0^(v,  q)  for  O^v,  where  A  =  1,  2,  3 ;  and  0{v,  q)  for  Ov. 
Weierstrass  writes  O^^v  or  6f^{v,  q)  for  what  in  the  above  notation 
would  be  0^(Trv)f  and  writes  OqV  instead  of  S^ttv).  Halphen  (t.  i.,  p. 
253)  follows  Weierstrass.  Cay  ley,  in  his  Elliptic  Functions,  adopts 
Jacobi's  earlier  notation,  —  that  of  the  Fundamenta  Nova.  The 
subject  of  g-series  has  been  very  fully  entered  into,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  real  variable,  by  Glaisher  in  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathe- 
matical Society,  and  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics. 
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The  Elliptic  Integrals.  . 

§  216.     If  y  be  connected  with  as  by  an  irreducible  algebraic 

equation  F(x,  y)  =  0,  of  deficiency  p,  I  B{x,  y)dx,   when   iJ  is  a 

rational  function  of  a;  and  y,  is  the  general  Abelian  integral.  When 
F{x,  y)  =  0  takes  the  simpler  form  ^=Co(a;— aj)  (a— Os)'--  (x— a^^i), 

or  t^  =  Co{x  —  ai){x  —  a2)"*{x-^a2p+2)y  the  integral  is  the  general 
hyperelliptic  integral  of  order  p.  When  p  =  1,  the  Abelian  integral 
becomes  elliptic,  the  general  elliptic  integral  being  ^ 


I  B(x,  Va  quartic  in  a?) da?; 


when  p==2,  the  Abelian  integral  becomes  hyperelliptic  of  order  1, 
but  when  p>2,  the  hyperelliptic  integrals  form  only  a  portion  of 
the  complete  system  of  Abelian  integrals.  The  values  (x,  y)  which 
belong  to  F{x,  y)  —  0,  and  all  rational  functions  E{x,  y),  form  what 
is  termed  by  Weierstrass  the  algebraic  formation  or  configuration 
('Gebilde').  The  properties  of  the  Abelian  integral  and  of  every 
function  of  the  integral  must  be  ultimately  dependent  upon  the 
properties  of  the  algebraic  configuration.  The  method  which  we 
have  adopted  in  this  chapter  starts  with  the  elliptic  functions  and 
leaves  out  of  account  the  connexion  with  the  configuration.  In  the 
next  few  paragraphs  we  shall  follow  another  order,  and  endeavour 
to  indicate  the  connexion  of  the  elliptic  function  with  the  elliptic 
integral. 

§  217.  If  F{Xy  y)  =  0  be  of  deficiency  1,  the  corresponding  Rie- 
mann  surface  is  triply  connected  and  is  reducible  to  simple  connexion 
by  two  cross-cuts.  Is  the  equation  reducible  in  all  cases,  by  bira- 
tional  transformations,  to  one  of  the  form 

2/«  =  Co(a;  -  aO  (x  —  aj)  {x  — ag)  {x  —  a^)? 

In  other  words,  can  there  be  found  transformations  aJi  =  J?i(a;,  y), 
y^=:  R^(x^  y),  which  give  x=Ri{Xij  yi),  y  =  Ei{Xi,  y,),  and  trans- 
form F{x,  2/)  =  0  into  yi*  =  a  quartic  in  Xi  ?  Before  showing  that 
this  can  be  done  we  must  explain  briefly  how  the  theory  of  the 
algebraic  Riemann  surface  can  be  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
algebraic  plane  curve. 

Among  the  rational  functions  on  the  surface,  we  are  entitled  to 
select  two,  x  and  y,  such  that  the  equation  between  x  and  y,  when 
regarded  as  a  plane  curve,  presents  no  other  multiple  points  than 
simple  nodes  (§  189).     We  can  further  assume  that  the  nodes  and 
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branch-points  lie  at  a  finite  distance.    This  curve  will  be  called  the 
basis-curve.  ,  .      -. 

Let  any  rational  function  of  x  and  y  be  ^  .  *    ;,  where  <^i  and  <^s 

92  (^V  y) 

are  rational  polynomials.  Instead  of  the  places  on  the  surface  at 
Tvhich  this  function  takes  an  assigned  value  Wy  we  can  speak  of  the 
points  on  the  curve  F^  which  are  cut  out  by  the  curve  <^i  —  w<t>^  =  0. 
When  V)  varies,  we  obtain  different  groups  of  points,  in  which  the 
curve  F  is  cut  by  the  curves  of  the  pencil  <^i  —  M?<^a  =  0.  Any  two 
of  these  groups  of  points  are  said  to  be  equivalent  or  coresidual. 
Through  any  point  of  the  curve  F  there  passes  generally  but  one 
curve  of  the  pencil,  and  the  rational  function  has  a  unique  value. 
But  when  a  basis-point  of  the  pencil  is  on  the  curve  F,  ^\/4>t  takes 
at  this  point  the  form  0/0 ;  and  its  true  value  must  be  determined 
as  the  limit  of  the  values  of  <^i/<^j  at  adjacent  points  of  F,  That  is, 
at  a  basis-point  on  F,  the  value  of  ff>i/<j>i  is  obtained  by  taking  that 
curve  of  the  pencil  which  touches  F  at  the  point.  When  a  basis- 
point  coincides  with  a  node  of  jP,  there  will  be  two  curves  of  the 
pencil  which  touch  F  at  the  node,  and  two  distinct  values  of  <^i/<^r 

Particular  importance  attaches  to  those  pencils  of  curves  which 
pass  through  all  the  nodes  of  F,    These  are  called  adjoint  curves. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  pencil 
^1  — ic<^s  =  0  as  a  whole,  but  only  with  its  intersections  with  F\ 
these  alone  correspond  to  places  on  the  Eiemann  surface.  And  also 
that  imaginary  intersections  are  to  be  included  as  much  as  real  ones. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  by  readers  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
curves  that  the  connexion  with  the  theory  of  Eiemann  surfaces  is 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  latter ;  the  curve  is  by  far  the  greater 
gainer. 

§  218.  Let  the  curve  F(x,  y)  =  0  be  of  order  k  and  deficiency  1. 
The  number  of  nodes  is  ^  k(k  —  3);  and  the  number  of  points  through 
which  a  curve  of  order  k  — 2*can  be  drawn  is  ^(k  —  2){k-\-1). 
Hence,  since  ^(k  —  2)  (#c  -f- 1)  —  ^  k(k  —  3)  =  k  —  1,  a  pencil  of  adjoint 
curves  <^i  —  w<f>2  =  0  can  be  drawn  through  the  nodes  and  through 
K  —  2  other  assigned  points  of  F.  Each  curve  of  the  pencil  has, 
with  Fy  <c(k  —  2)  —  k(ic  —  3)  —  (v  —  2)  remaining  intersections. 
Therefore  the  function  w  or  <f>i/4>i  takes  an  assigned  value  twice ; 
that  is,  we  have  a  function  which  is  one-valued  and  two-placed  on 
the  Eiemann  surface  which  represents  y  as  a  function  of  x.  Let 
this  surface  have  m  sheets ;  as  j/  is  to  be  rational  in  x  and  to,  it  is 
necessary  that  to  the  m  places  in  a  vertical  line  be  attached  m  dis- 
tinct values  of  w.    Thus  the  equation  between  w  and  x  must  be  of 
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order  m  in  to;  and  it  is  of  order  2  in  x.  Let  it  be  Fi{pi?j  tc*)  =  OL 
The  following  considerations  show  that  y  is  now  a  rational  function 
of  «,  w.  Given  a  pair  of  values  x,  w,  there  is  only  one  correspond- 
ing y.    Hence  the  two  equations  to  =  ^,  F{Xf  y)  =  0,  when  treated 

as  equations  in  y  only,  have  a  single  common  root.  They  therefore 
give  on  elimination  ^  as  a  rational  function  of  the  coefficients,  Le.  y 
as  a  rational  function  of  x  and  to.  Thus  the  necessary  condition  for 
passing  birationally  from  F(x,  y)  =  0  to  Fi{x,  to)  =  0  is  also  the 
sufficient  condition. 

The  new  equation  Fi(a^,  to"')  =  0  can  be  transformed,  in  a  similar 
manner,  into  2^2(2^?  *^)  =  0,  by  the  use  of  a  function  z  which  is  two- 
placed  on  the  surface  which  represents  as  as  a  one-valued  function 
of  to.     The  new  equation  is 

fou^  +  2/ito  +f,  =  0, 

yrheve  ffi,  fu  ff  are  polynomials  in  z  of  orders  ^  2,  and  leads  to 

/. 

where  Q  is  a  quartic  in  z.  Let  y^  =  VQ,  Xi^z;  then  the  equation 
between  to  and  z  passes  into 

Here  the  last  transformation  is  birational,  for  yi  satisfies  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition ;  namely,  it  takes  two  values  when 
z  is  given. 

This  equation,  which  is  the  standard  form  for  the  case  p  =  1" 
can  be  written 

2/1'  =  Co(«i  -  tti)  (Xi  -  Oa)  (Xi  -  og)  (a?i  —  a^) ; 

and  this  can  be  brought  into  the  form  used  by  Weierstrass  by  the 
birational  transformations 

oji  —  a4  =  —  1/Zi, 

Vi  =  cw^/^^ ; 

the  new  branch-points  in  the  aii-plane  are  e^  e^  e^,  00,  where 

^A- «4  =  -  1A^»     X  =  1,  2,  3; 
and  the  new  equation  is 

—  c^ioi*  =  Co(«i  -  eO  (zi  -  62)  («i  -  es)/eie^ 
or,  if  —  4  c'  =  Co/eie2«3» 

Wi^   =  4  («i  -  ei)  (zi  -  62)  {zi  -  e,) . 
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"We  can  suppose  the  orig^in  in  the  2i-plane  transferred  to  the  cen- 
troid  of  the  points  e,^  so  that  ei  +  e,  +  63  =  0. 

The  transformations  of  o^  and  z^  have  been  bilinear.  Hence  if 
the  quartic  Q{xi)  be 

-whose  invariants  are 

^8  =  (^\fiiC^  4"  ^  C1C2C3  —  C0C3"  —  C4CX    —  C2  ^ 

the  invariants  of  the  transformed  expression  will  be  of  the  forms 
gj  =  fj?g^  gj  =  fi^g^  But  in  the  transformed  expression  Cq  =  0, 
Ci  =  1,  cj  =  0,  and  therefore  g^*  =  —  4C3',  ^73'  =  —  C4'. 

Hence  the  new  equation  is 

1(?»  =  42«  — ^,'2-^3', 
where  g^'  =  fi-g^  g^  =  fi^g^ 


or,  if  we  replace  z  by  /is;,  and  to  by  V/a'w, 

The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  that  the  values  of  x  and  y 
which  satisfy  an  equation  of  deficiency  1  can  be  expressed  rationally 
in  terms  of  z  and  V4  ^  —  g^  —  g^  and  therefore  also  they  can  be  ex- 
pressed rationally  in  terms  of  pw  and  p'l^.  [Klein,  Einleitung  in  die 
Geometrische  Funktionentheorie,  pp.  208,  209;  see  also  Thomae, 
Abriss  einer  Theorie  der  Funktionen,  p.  122;  Riemaun,  Werke, 
p.  Ill ;  Clebsch  and  Gordan,  §  20 ;  Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curves, 
§  366  and  §  195.] 

§  219.     Elliptic  Integrals, 

The  consideration  of  integrals  of  the  form  j  R{x,  y)dx,  where  x 
and  y  belong  to  the  elliptic  configuration,  is  now  reduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of    I  R(z,  w)dZf  where 

The  simplest  integral,  setting  aside  those  which  are  expressible 

/dz 
— •     If  we  suppose  that 

w  =  0  when  2;  =  00,  we  have,  as  implied  in  the  last  paragraph, 

z  =pu, 

w  =  p'u. 
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Hence  j  B{ZyW)dz=  if{u)du, 

where  /(^)=  -B(ptt,  p'u)'^^u. 

Since  this  last  expression  is  an  elliptic  function  of  m,  the  elliptic 
integral  is  also  the  integral  of  an  elliptic  function  with  regard  to  the 
argument. 

In  §  205,  any  elliptic  function  was  expressed  by  means  of 
{(w  — c^)  and  its  derivatives,  where  c^  was  a  pole  of  the  function. 
Therefore  in  the  integral  of  such  a  function  there  will  occur :  — 

(1)  a  term  OqU  ; 

(2)  the  terms  %  ai^*^  log  o-(tt  —  c^); 

K 

(3)  terms  of  the  form  ^(u  —  c^),  that  is,  by  the  addition  theorem 
of  §  204,  of  the  form  {(w)  +  an  elliptic  function  of  w; 

(4)  elliptic  functions  of  w,  which  arise  from  the  higher  deriva- 
tives of  {(w  — cj. 

Since  (§  205)  Sai^*>  =  0,  the  terms  in  (2)  can  be  written 


Sai<«>  log 


aua-c^    ' 


K 


in  which  a  constant  taken  from  the  constant  of  integration  is 
incorporated. 

Accordingly, 

Jf{u)du  =  Oou  +  Sa/«)  log ^^^  -  ^(h^'^Ku  +/i(w), 

where /i(t^)  is  an  elliptic  function  with  the  same  periods  as/(w). 
The  integral  w  or   j     dz/w  is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind.     Its 

distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  on  the  surface  T,  which  represents 
«?  as  a  one-vahied  function  of  z,  it  is  everywhere  finite.  The  func- 
tion l^u  or  —  j  'pudu  takes  on  the  surface  T  the  form  +  I       zdz/w, 

and  is  an  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind.  It  has  the  single 
infinity  z  =  co,  and  if  we  write  z  =  1/fi,  it  behaves  near  i  =  0  like 

By  §  204,  we  have 

{(w  -  c)  -  itt  +  Cc  =  (^)'tt  +  \^'c)/2{pu  -  J>c). 
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On  integration, 

log  -i^ i  ^  i^c  =  I    jTT ^  du 


-/ 


10 


2(2-^0) 

an  integral  which  is  finite  on  T  except  at  (s^  Wq)  and  at  oo ;  near 
these  places  it  behaves  like  \og(z  —  ZQ)  and  log  2;*^  respectively. 
Such  an  integral  is  an  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind. 

Hence  any  elliptic  integral  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  an 
integral  of  the  first  kind,  an  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind, 
a  finite  number  of  elementary  integrals  of  the  third  kind,  and  a 
rational  function  of  z  and  w,  [Weierstrass-Schwarz,  §  56.  The 
resolution  of  the  general  elliptic  integral  into  integrals  of  the  three 
kinds  was  effected  by  Legendre,  Fonctions  EUiptiques,  t.  i.,  ch.  4.] 

§  220.  We  shall  now  show  how  some  properties  of  the  func- 
tion z=pu  can  be  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  integral 

u=   i dz/w  on  the  surface  T.     This  surface  is  constructed  from  the 

equation  to*  =  4(2  —  Cj)  («  —  e,)  (z  —  63). 

The  branch-points  are  ei,  e^  e^,co, 

liCt  the  branch-cuts  be  along  the  straight  lines  ei^^e^  e^-^cc. 
Let  the  dissected  surface  T'  be  formed  from  T  by  drawing  a  cross- 
cut A  round  6],  e^  and  a  cross- 
cut B  round  e^,  6,  (Fig.  80  a). 
In  accordance  with  the  nota- 
tion of  this  chapter,  let  2(i>i 
and  2  CD3  be  the  periods  across 
-4andB(§180). 

The  integral  u  =  j  dz/w  is 

one-valued  on  T',  and  more- 
over it  is  everywhere  finite 
(§  182).  From  §  182  it  fol- 
lows further  that 

I    dz/w  =  —  0),. 

Let  the  value  w  =  0  be 
assigned  to  the  point  2  =  x. 
Then  the  values  of  u  at  Ci,  62, 
^  are  <i)i,  0)2,  ci>i  -f-  (i>2. 


*-► 


3 


fig.  80a 
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Let  s  and  s  be  any  two  places  of  the  surface  T'  which  lie  in  tlie 
same  vertical.  The  relation  between  u(s)  and  «(«)  can  be  written 
readily.  Consider  two  paths  which  start  from  oo  and  lie  always 
in  the  same  vertical.  The  integrands  at  8  and  8  are  dz/w  and 
—  dz/w,  therefore 

This  equation  must  be  modified  when  either  path  of  integration 
crosses  a  cut.  For  instance,  at  points  near  e^  within  both  ^  and  B, 
the  equation  becomes 

«(«)  +  tt  (s)  =  2  0)1  +  2  oif 

To  map  the  z-surface  on  the  u-plane. 

From  §  157,  2  is  a  one-valued  function  of  u,  and  it  has  just  been 
seen  that  at  two  places  of  T'  which  have  the  same  «,  the  values  of 
u  are  in  general  different.  Therefore  to  a  given  u  corresponds  only 
one  place  of  T',  and  therefore  only  one  sheet  is  required  in  the  V" 
plane.     In  general  du/dz,  =  1/w,  is  neither  0  nor  oo,  and  there  is 

isogonality.    But   near  e,^  we  have  du/dz  ^ —  Ppf Vg  —  Qi 


v^ 


e 


A 


X  =  1,  2,  3,  and  therefore  w  —  w;^  =  i^i{  V2  —  e^^),  where  cd^  =  ci>i  +  «*; 
whence  it  follows  that  while  z  turns  round  e^  u  turns  half  as  fast, 
in  the  same  sense,  round  to^.  Near  «  =  oo,  u  =  Pi{l/z^^),  and  again 
the  isogonality  breaks  down. 

The  region  of  the  tt-plane  into  which  the  surface  T'  maps  is 
bounded  by  that  curve  into  which  the  boundary  of  T'  maps.  Let 
(2,  w)  start  from  the  junction  at  c^  and  describe  the  positive  bank 
of  A  upstream ;  and  let  L^  be  the  corresponding  path  of  u.  When 
(z,  w)  continues  from  c^  along  the  negative  bank  of  B  downstream, 
let  M_  be  the  path  of  m.  While  (2,  w)  describes  the  negative  bank 
of  A  downstream,  u  describes  a  path  iy_,  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
placing Z/+  through  —  2  0)1 ;  and  while  («,  10)  describes  the  positive 
bank  of  B  upstream,  u  describes  a  path  M+,  which  is  obtained  by 
displacing  M_  through  2  cds-  Since  (z,  w)  has  now  reached  its  starting- 
place,  the  whole  t^-path  is  closed.  Thus  the  boundary  of  T'  maps 
into  a  curvilinear  parallelogram. 

Since  u  is  finite  for  all  values  of  2,  the  whole  of  the  surface  T'  is 
mapped  on  the  interior  of  the  parallelogram. 

By  giving  a  suitable  form  to  the  cross-cuts,  the  parallelogram 
can  be  made  rectilinear.  It  is  convenient  to  suppose  that  the 
bridge  from  ei  to  e^  is  shifted  with  the  cross-cut  A,  so  as  to  remain 
within  it. 
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Now  let  us  remove  the  restriction  that  b  is  not  to  cross  A  or  B, 
Suppose  that  z  crosses  A  positively;  then  the  integral  has  a  new 
range  of  values,  which  are  obtained  by  increasing  the  old  range  of 
values  by  2  (Dj.  To  represent  these  we  require  a  new  parallelogram 
in  the  w-plane,  obtained  by  shifting  the  old  parallelogram  through 
2  Ox.  In  this  way  we  require,  to  represent  all  possible  values  of  the 
integral  on  T,  a  network  of  parallelograms,  which  cover  the  w-plane 
completely  and  without  overlapping.  A  path  on  T  which  starts 
from  a  place  {z^  w^  with  a  value  u^  and  returns  to  this  place  after 
crossing  A  m+  times  positively  and  m_  times  negatively,  and  B  m+' 
times  positively  and  mj  times  negatively,  gives  as  the  final  value  of 
the  integral 

tto+  2  mcox  +  2m'a)2, 

where  m^  —  m_=zm,    m+'  —  mJ  =  m' ; 

and  therefore  the  pair  (z^,  Wq)  is  represented  by  infinitely  many 
points  of  the  w-plane,  all  congruent  to  «o.  Thus  z  and  w  are  one- 
valued,  doubly-periodic  functions  of  u.  When  (2,  w)  is  restricted  to 
T',  the  correspondence  of  u  and  (z,  w)  is  (1,  1),  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  z  and  w  is  (3,  2);  therefore  the  correspondence  of  u  and  z 
is  (2,  1),  and  that  of  u  and  w  is  (3,  1).  In  other  words,  the  orders 
of  the  elliptic  functions  z  and  w  are  respectively  2  and  3. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  new  idea  makes  its 
appearance  here.  Since  u  is  an  infinitely  many-valued  function  of 
z,  the  ordinary  Kiemann  surface  which  represents  w  as  a  function  of 
z  would  cover  infinitely  many  sheets  of  the  2-plane ;  but  the  infinitely 
many  parallelograms  serve  equally  well  to  show  the  connexion  be- 
tween z  and  u.  The  importance  of  this  idea,  which  consists  in  the 
replacing  of  sheets  lying  one  below  the  other,  by  regions  of  a  plane 
which  lie  side  by  side  and  cover  the  plane  without  gaps,  has  been 
shown  by  Klein  in  his  memoirs  on  Modular  Functions  in  the  Mathe- 
matische  Annalen.  See  Klein-Fricke,  Modulfunctionen,  passim,  and 
Poincar^'s  papers  on  Fuchsian  and  Kleinian  Functions  in  the  Acta 
Mathematica. 

In  this  paragraph  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ratio  (tf2/(i>i  is 
complex.  This  fact  follows  from  a  general  theorem  on  the  periods 
of  Abelian  Integrals,  which  will  be  proved  in  Chapter  X.  It  will 
appear,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  on  a  surface  of  deficiency  p  there 
are  p  linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  first  kind ;  whence  it 
will  follow  that  in  the  present  case  every  integral  of  the  first  kind 
is  of  the  form  au  +  h. 
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§  22L     It  follows  from  the  equation 


du  =  dz/2^/{z  —  ei)  {z  —  e^)  {z  —  Cj), 

as  in  §  181,  that  to  straight  lines  in  the  ic-plane  there  correspond  in 
the  »-plane  curves  which  obey  the  relation 

T  —  ^  S<^;^  =  constant, 

where  r  is  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  z,  and  ^j^  is 
the  amplitude  of  a;  —  e^.  These  are  the  curves  along  which  the 
cross-cuts  must  be  drawn,  when  the  parallelograms  in  the  u-plane 
are  to  be  rectilinear.  In  general,  these  curves  are  transcendental^ 
but  they  contain  a  system  of  algebraic  curves  when  gr,  and  g^  are  real. 

In  this  case,  either  the  branch-points  e^  e^  eg  are  all  real,  or  one 
is  real  and  two  are  complex  and  conjugate. 

When  the  discriminant    >0,  the  branch-points  are  real-    Let 

e2<€^<ei.    The    integral     j  c?2/2V(2  — ei)(2;  — e2)(2  — 63),    when 

taken  along  the  real  axis  from  —  oo  to  ej,  is  imaginary,  and  the 
integral  from  e^  to  e^  is  real ;  therefore  w^  is  imaginary  and  (i>i  is  real, 
so  that  the  parallelogram  of  periods  is  a  rectangle. 

Let  u  describe  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  imaginaries ;  the 
equation  of  such  a  line  is,  in  circular  co-ordinates, 

u  +  u=:2a, 

where  u  and  u  are  conjugate,  and  a  is  real. 

Since  g^  and  g^  are  real,  the  series  for  2,  or  j)tt,  given  in  formula 
(10),  §  201,  has  real  coefficients,  and  therefore  J)w  is  conjugate  to 
pu.  Let  z  =  j)w,  and  let  y  =  )p2a.  The  relation  between  2,  2,  y  which 
results  from  u  +  u=:2a  is  obtained  symmetrically  as  follows :  — 

From  §  202,         2,  2,  y  are  roots  of 

or  4»)»-grjp-.5r3-(ai)  +  6)«  =  0. 

Therefore  2  -)-  2  -f  y  =  ay  4, 

^  +  y(z  +  i)  =  ^{2ab  +  g,)/4, 

Eliminating  a  and  6,  we  get 

{22 -t- y(2  +  2) -f  5r2/4}»=  4(2  +  2  +  y)  (y22  -  ^8/4). 

The  equation  is  that  of  a  Cartesian;  and  from  the  theory  of 
curves,  the  single  foci  are  Cj,  ej,  e^  and  the  triple  focus  is  y.     As  the 
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complete  curve  depends  on  the  single  constant  y  or  j)  2  a,  it  includes 
the  representations  of  four  lines  in  the  rectangle;  namely,  those 
which  meet  the  real  axis  at  the  points  a,  wj  ±  a,  2  wi  —  a.  To  the  first 
and  fourth  lines  correspond  the  outer  oval  in  both  sheets  of  the 
Kiemann  surface ;  to  the  second  and  third  lines,  the  inner  oval  in 
both  sheets. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading  properties  of  the  Cartesian, 
which  are  given  in  Salmon's  Plane  Curves  and  Williamson's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  are  direct  interpretations  of  standard  formulae 
for  the  functions  p  and  <r.  Thus  formula  (18),  coupled  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  curve  about  the  real  axis,  states  that  the  curve  is 
its  own  inverse  with  regard  to  any  focus. 

Again,  a  focal  distance  pj^  can  be  expressed  as  follows :  Let 
w  ==  a  4-  v ;  then 

Pa  =  V{p(tt  -i-  v)  -  e^\  {p(a  -  v)  -  ej, 
or,  from  formula  (35), 

Similarly,       Va^  =  <''x  (^  «)  A  (2  «) , 

where  a^  is  the  distance  from  the  triple  focus  to  a  single  focus. 
Again,  if  p  be  the  distance  from  the  point  whose  parameter  is  v  to 
the  triple  focus, 

p«  =  {)3(a  +  v)  -  I)  2a}  {J)(a  -  v)-.  J)  2a|, 

or,  from  (30), 

=  (r(3  a  +  v)cr(3  a  —  v)/<r{a  -f-  v)cr{a  —  v)<r^  2  a. 

In  §  211,  let 

a,    b,    c,    d  =  2  a,  0,  3  a  -h  v,  3  a  —  V ; 

then  a',  6',  c',  d'  =  4  a,  —  2  a,  a  +  v,  v  —  a, 

and  a",  6",  c",  d"  =  a -f  v,  a  —  v,  4a,  —  2 a. 

Then  (49)  gives 

Cf^  2  ao'(3  a  +  v)(t(3  a  —  v)  —  o-;^  4ao-j^  2  aa-(a  +  v)a'(a  —  v) 

—  a-^{a  -f  v)a-f^{a  —  v)a'  4  ocr  2  a  =  0 ; 

therefore        p*  =^  — ^^^      p,  +  ^J^i 

^       cr;,2a(7^2a'^^^cr*2a' 
or,  since  o-  2  u  s=  2  (ruo'iUa'^UfT^Uy 
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and  o-;^  2  «  =  —  <r^hur*u  +  ir^u<rj^u  +  <rj^%ur^Uj 


p»  =  2  Va~alp,  +  a^a^  +  a^a^  -  aa^ ; 


that  is,      "y/a^sPi  —  «jaj  =  y/a^a^  —  aj«i  =  Val«^8  —  «i«« 

Very  similar  treatment  applies  to  the  orthogonal  system  of  Car- 
tesians, with  the  same  foci,  which  correspond  to  lines  parallel  to  the 
real  axis  in  the  te-plane. 

Example.  When  the  discriminant  is  negative,  and  6i,  e,  are  con- 
jugate, show  that  a>i,  0)2  are  conjugate,  and  that  lines  parallel  to  the 
axes  map  into  unipartite  Cartesians. 

§  222.     Reduction  to  the  canonical  form, 

dz/^f{z)  is  re- 


— — 7^=^  by  the  formula 


^_V/(x)V/(.v)  +  «,V 

where  «»*«/  is  the  second  polar  of  y  with  regard  to  /(«);  namely,  if 

f{x)  =  CoiC*  4-  4  CiO^  -f  6  CjO^  +  4  Cga:  -f  c^ 
a>/ =  CoO^l^  H- 2  Cia?y  (a?  +  y)  +  Cj(a^ -h  4  a?y -f- y*)  +  2  Cs(x  +  y)  +  C4. 

The  following  proof  of  this  theorem  of  Weierstrass's  is  due 
to  Professor  Klein,  and  is  reproduced  by  his  courteous  permission 
from  a  manuscript  course  of  lectures. 

Introduce  homogeneous  co-ordinates  by  writing  Zi/z^  for  z,  and 
let  (a;  y)  stand  for  y^x^  —  y^i. 

Given   u  =  I    '       ■   .       - — >  the  functions  Jju,  J)'it  belong  to  the 

•algebraic  configuration;  Le.  are  rational  on  the  Riemann  surface. 
Let  us  consider  the  parallelograms  in  the  «-plane  which  are  maps  of 
the  cut  Riemann  surface.     Starting  with  the  definition 


vr  (  {u  —  wy     vr ) 


we  know  that  pu  is  a  one-valued  analytic  function  of  u  throughout 
the  finite  part  of  the  w-plane,  and  therefore  also  over  the  whole 
of  the  surface  T.     The  function  pu  must  consequently  be  rational 
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upon  T,  and  must  therefore  be  a  rational  function  of  x,  V/(»), 
y,  '\/f{y)'  Since  jjw  assumes  a  given  value  twice  in  the  parallelo- 
gram of  periods,  it  also  takes  an  assumed  value  twice  on  the  surface 
X.  But  the  number  of  constants  contained  in  a  rational  function 
iivhich  repeats  its  value  twice  on  T  is  2.  Therefore  the  most  general 
v^alue  of  such  a  function  is 

c)pu  +  c'. 

We  have  to  find  the  most  general  rational  function  of  x,  V/(iB), 
yy  V/(2/)  which  is  oo'  at  {y,  v7(y))  only. 

Let  ^^^  ^  ^(  be  the  function.     Since  this  function  is  to  be  oo*  for 
M^y  y)       

(a?,  •v(/X^)  =  (y,  Vf{y)),  assume 


y 

w 


t 


The  denominator  is  oo*  for  (x,  V/(a))  =  (y,  —  V/(y)),  as  well 
as  for  (aj,  V/(a;))  =  (y,  V/(2^)).    Therefore  the  numerator  must  be 

0^  for  (aj,  yA^))  =  (t/,  -VyX7)). 
Now 

V/P  V7(2r)+«.V  is  0«,  when  (x,  V/X^)  =  (y,  -V7{y)). 
Therefore 

.     :^^2^hS4±Jf^t^s  of  the  form  c^jt.  +  c'. 

Now  the  functions  J)i^,  Jj'w  are  covariants  with  regard  to  Xi,  x^  and 
yi^  y»  o^  weights  2  and  3.  This  covariantive  character  can  be  proved 
as  follows :  let  u  be  transformed  by  means  of 

'   into  ^u'  =  r '' ^^  (^'cfe')/yA(?), 

where  ft  =  Oi&j  —  aj&i, 

and  let  gj,  gj  be  the  invariants  of /i(2). 

*      *  Then     ^{u*\  gj,  g3)  =  P(u/ti]  f^^g^,  fi%)  =  fi^{u',  g^  g^), 

and  ^\u' ;  gj,  gj)  =  ^»>)'(w ;  g^  g^). 

Thus  J),  J)'  are  also  covariants  with  regard  to  the  two  sets  of 
variables  x^  x^  and  y^  y^^    They  are  of  orders  0,  0,  and  of  weights 
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2,  3.    It  will  be  remarked  that  u  itself  has  equally  a  covariantive 
character,  and  is  of  weight  —  1. 

Since  the  expressions   v/(^)  v/(y )  H-  «.W.  ton,  are  covariants  of 

weight  2,  c  and  c'  must  be  invariants  of  weights  0,  2.     When  /  is 
written  in  Weierstrass's  normal  form 


(zdz) ,x,/x,=  pu, 


we  have      V/(y)  =  0,  «/«/  =  2iCiav 
Hence 


0^  a?2 


Therefore  c  =  2,  c'  =  0,  and  these  are  the  yalues  in  the  general 
case,  since  c  and  c'  are  invariant. 

Therefore 


u^  =  V/(--^)V/(y)-f«,V 

♦^  2(a:y)^ 


For  other  proofs  of  this  formula  see  Halphen,  t.  ii.,  p.  358; 
Enneper-Miiller,  p.  27 ;  Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxvii.,  p.  455. 
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Bouquet^s  Fonctions  Elliptiques.  On  the  important  subject  of  modular  functions 
the  reader  wiU  not  fail  to  consult  Klein-Fricke^  Theorie  der  EUiptischen  Modul- 
functionen. 

Weicrstrass^s  theory  was  first  made  accessible  to  the  English-speaking  public 
by  Daniels  (Amer.  Jour.,  tt.  vi.  and  vii.)  and  Fors3rth  (Quar.  Jour.,  t.  xxii).  In 
Greenhill's  recent  work  on  the  Applications  of  Elliptic  Functions  this  theory  is 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  older  theory.  Among  other  books  whose  main 
object  is  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions  we  may  mention  those  of  Bobek,  Cayley, 
Durfege,  K6nij?sbcrger,  Thomae  (Theorie  der  Functionen  einer  complexen  veran- 
derlichen  Grosse),  and  Weber.  Cayley *s  work  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
by  Brioschi.  lleference  must  also  be  made  to  the  great  originators  of  the  subjectf 
—  Euler  (Institutiones  Calculi  Integralis),  Legendre  (Fonctions  Elliptiques), 
Abel  (Works),  Jacobi  (Works),  and  Gauss  (Works);  to  whom  we  may  now 
add  Hermite  and  Weierstrass.  For  information  on  the  early  history  of  the  sub- 
ject the  reader  may  consult  Konigsberger's  valuable  work,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Theorie  der  EUiptischen  Transcendenten  in  den  Jahren  1820-9,  and  Enneper- 
Mliller's  book  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Double  Theta-Functions. 

§  223.     Consider  the  double  series 
S        i^  exp7rt-[Tu(ni+5ri/2)2+2Ti2(ni-f ^i/2)  (n^-k-g^f^) 

+2(n,+W2)(v2-hV2)] (1), 

where  g^  g^  Ad  ^  are  integers,  and  ?ii,  Wj  are  supposed  to  take  all 
integral  values  from  —  oo  to  oo  independently  of  each  other.  This 
series  converges  absolutely  when  the  quantities  r^,  =  a„  -f  e^„,  are 
chosen  so  that 

For  the  absolute  value  of  the  general  term  is 

exp  -  7r[/3n(»i  +  gi/^y  +  2  Pu{n,  +  g,/2)  {n,  +  g,/2)  ^I3^(n,  +  g,/2y 

+  22/1  Oh  +  gi/2)  +  2  y2(n^  +  5^2/2)], 

where  iyi,  iy^  are  the  imaginary  parts  of  v^  Vj.  When  Ui  (or  712)  be- 
comes infinitely  great,  the  terms 

Ai(wi  +  gx/2y  +  2^,,(ni  +  g,/2)  (n^  +  ^2/2)  +  ^22(^2  +  ^2)' 

tend  to  -j-  00 ;  and  since  their  sum  is  arbitrarily  great  as  compared 
with  the  remaining  terms  in  the  brackets,  the  absolute  value  of  the 
general  term  tends  to  the  limit  0.     Since 

lim|^'  =  0,     (ic  =  l,2,3,...), 


where  Hs  a  real  positive  quantity,  it  -  follows  that  the  sum  of  the 
series  composed  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms  of  (1)  is  less 
than  that  of  the  series 

(-^)-«S2[i&u(wi4-9ri/2)«-f-2  A2(ni+5^i/2)  {n,+g,/2)  +P^{n^^'g2/2y 

+2y^(7ii+r7i/2)  +2y2("2+i72/2)]-'. 
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It  can  be  proved  that  this  series  is  convergent  whea  ic>l,  by 
the  extension  of  Cauchy's  integral  test  which  was  employed,  in  5  77. 
The  terms  of  the  series  are  the  ordinates  of  the  surface 

at  the  points  of  a  network  formed  by  unit  squares  in  the  plane  fifj. 
The  ordinate  ^3  is  infinite  only  at  points  in  the  plane  iii^  which  lie 
on  a  conic ;  and  the  condition  fij^^  <  ^ufi^  ensures  that  this  conic  is 
an  ellipse.  When  this  ellipse  is  referred  to  its  axes^  the  surface 
takes  the  form 

where  yu  and  722  ^3,ve  the  same  sign. 

Let  a  contour  be  drawn  in  the  plane  fifj,  which  encloses  this 
ellipse,  and  conceive  a  cylinder  drawn  through  the  contour,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  ^3.  The  volume  contained  between  the  surface  and 
the  plane,  exterior  to  the  cylinder,  is 

or  if  Vyuiyi  =  p  cos  $,  Vy^i/s  =  p  sin  $, 

pdpdO 


=//: 


VynyjaCp*  -f-  yo)* 
Fis  finite  if  the  integral  remain  finite  when  p  =  00 ;  that  is,  if  «  >  1. 

Now  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  is  equally  the  sum  of  parallelo- 
pipeds  whose  bases  are  the  unit  squares  of  the  network;  and  if 
we  assign  to  each  square  that  ordinate  which  is  furthest  from  the 
origin,  these  parallelopipeds  lie  within  the  volume  V;  and  their 
sum  is  convergent  when  V  is  finite.  Within  the  cylinder  there  is 
only  a  finite  number  of  squares,  and  therefore  when  those  ordinates 
are  excluded  which  stand  on  the  ellipse,  the  sum  of  all  the  ordinates 
is  convergent.  In  the  case  when  the  ellipse  is  imaginary,  the 
cylinder  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  excluded  ordinates  annul  the  real  part  of  the  exponent  in 
(1),  but  do  not  affect  its  convergence.  Accordingly,  the  series  (1) 
is  absolutely  convergent. 

[Picasd,  Traits  d'Analyse,  t.  i.,  p.  265 ;  Riemann,  Werke,  p.  452; 
Jordan,  Cours  d' Analyse,  first  edition,  t.  i,,  p.  169.] 
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§  224.  Subject  to  the  inequalities  already  stated,  the  series  (1) 
defines  a  function  of  Vi,  Vf,  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  for 
all  finite  values  of  the  variables.  This  function  is  called  a  Double 
TJieta-Function,  and  is  written  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms 

OFqi    gal  (vu  vs);  OfQi    Qal{viy  v^,  tu,  tu,  t^); 


fS'i    9'21('Vd  V2);  ^r^i    g^li 
LAi    /12J  L^i    ^J 


Tsa- 


is  called  the  mark,  or  characteristic,  of 


the  latter  form  indicates  that  the  moduli,  or  parameters,  are  ru,  r^ 
The  syn^bol  [^;^    ^ 

the  function ;  and  the  quantities  g^,  g^,  h^  h^  are  called  the  constit- 
uents, or  elements,  of  the  mark.  We  shall  often  write  the  theta- 
function  more  shortly 


:' 


6 


9r 


(%)■ 


§  225.  Differential  equations.  When  the  general  term 'in  (1) 
is  differentiated  twice  with  regard  to  v^  it  is  multiplied  by  a  factor 
J27rt(Wr-fS'r/2)  P;  and  when  it  is  differentiated  once  with  regard  to 
T^  it  is  multiplied  by  Tri(n^-{'gr/2y.  The  ratio  of  these  factors  is 
Airi,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  ni,  n^.    Hence 

^e/W  =  4:7ri^/&Trr,  (r  =  1,  2) ; 
and  similarly, 

82tf/8vi8i',=  27riM/STi2. 

§  226.  77ie  addition  of  even  integers  to  the  constituents  of  a  mark. 
In  the  series  (1)  replace  g^  by  g^  ±  2.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  writing  Wi  ±  1  for  rii.  But  Wi  ±  1,  like  ni,  takes  all 
integral  values  from  —  oo  to  -|-  oo.  Hence  the  series  is  not  altered, 
and  we  have  the  theorem  that 

^Vgi ±  2    <72"|(vi,  Vs)  =  eVg^    gr\iVi3  Vj). 

Similarly,  g^  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  2,  without  affect- 
ing the  value  of  the  function.  Next  replace  hi  by  hi  ±  2.  The 
general  term  of  (1)  now  acquires  a  factor  exp  ±  27r?(?Ji -f  ,7i/2), 
whose  value  is  (— l)'i.  Similarly,  when  h^  is  replaced  by  ^±2, 
the  general  term  acquires  the  factor  (—  l)'*.  By  a  combination  of 
the  preceding  results,  it  results  immediately  that 


e 


/ir  +  2/X, 


(tV)  =  (-l)^r^rd 


gr 

K 


iyr) 


(2). 
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With  the  help  of  this  formula  it  is  always  possible  to  replace 
the  integers  ^^  h^  by  0  or  1 ;  this  leaves  the  original  theta-funcdon 
unchanged,  except  perhaps  as  to  sign.  The  general  formula  for 
such  a  reduction  shows,  for  example,  that 

tf r  3    8  "|(vi,  vj) = ^r  1  oi(vi,  t?2). 


I 


15  J 


[j:] 


§  227.    Even  and  odd  functiona.    Changing  the  signs  of  Vjy  v^, 

9r 


the  general  term  in  tf  *"^  {—v^)  is 

/Cm 

exp  ,rt[(Tu,  Tu,  tjb)  («,+^i/2,  »m-^,/2)'+2  S  (n,+j,/2)  (-v,+*,/2)]. 

This  may  be  written 
exp  iri[(ru,  Tu,  T22)(-  rii  -  gi/2,  -  rij  -  ^,/2)« 

+2  2^(  -  «,  -  ^,/2)  (t;,  +  K/2)  +  2  l^(n,  +  ^,/2)AJ. 

s 
Now  exp  iri  IS  (2  nfi^  +  gji^)  =  (  —  1)  ^^r^r,  and  the  remaining  factor 

differs  from  the  general  term  of  (1)  only  as  regards  the  signs  of 
^1  +  d\/^i  ^  -f  9^2/2.  But  •—  (71,  +  gr/2)  runs  through  the  same  set 
of  values  as  n^  -f  g',/2,  of  course  in  the  reverse  order.     Hence  we  have 


e 


9r 


(-.V,)  =  (-l)S^rArtf 


9r 
K 


(^.). 


This  theorem  shows  that-a  theta-function  is  even  or  odd,  accord- 
s 
ing  as  2gA  is  even  or  odd;  it  leads  to  the  division  of  marks  into 

r=l 

even  or  odd,  according  as  the  corresponding  functions  are  even 
or  odd. 


§  228.     The  theory  of  marks*    The  symbol  ff    ^*  '"  ^'"l 

\hi    /ij  •••  /ij,J 


com- 


posed of  the  2p  real  numbers  g^  h^  is  the  mark  associated  with  a 
j>tuple  theta-function.  We  shall  be  concerned  solely  with  marks 
whose  constituents  are  integers.  When  the  constituents  of  one 
mark  differ  from  those  of  another  mark  by  multiples  of  2,  the  marks 
are  said  to  be  congruent  to  each  other.     Thus 


Vgi    g^'"gJ^  =  Vgl    g^'-gpl 


*  Cliiford,  MathemaUcal  Papers,  p.  356. 
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\v^lien  g^  =  gj  (mod  2),  and  \  =  hj  (mod  2), 

Every  mark  is  congruent  to  a  reduced  mark,  whose  constituents 
are  0,  1.  The  mark  is  said  to  be  even  or  odd,  according  as  Sgr^i^  is 
even  or  odd. 

The  number  of  even  and  odd  marks.  The  number  of  reduced 
marks  which  can  be  formed  with  2p  integers  is  evidently  2*.  Let 
E^  be  the  number  of  even  marks,  F^  the  number  of  odd  marks.  The 
first  column  is  (0,  0),  (1,  0),  (0,  1),  or  (1,  1).  The  first  three, 
when  placed  before  a  given  mark,  leave  its  character  (as  even  or 
odd)  unaltered;  the  fourth  alters  the  character.     Hence 

2^  =  3  2^_i  -f  -E?j,_i. 
Therefore 

E^-F^^  2{E^,--  F,.,)  =  ...  =  2^(E^ -  i?;^)  =  ...  =  2^^(^i- FO  ; 

that  is,  E,-F,  =  2'.    But  E,-\- F^  =  2^; 

hence  Ej,  =  2^^-\-2^\  2^=2^-^-2^^^ 

In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  case  p  =  2.  The  number  of 
reduced  marks  is  16,  and  of  these  6  are  odd.  These  16  marks  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order 


00   10   01   11 

00   00   00   00 

(00)  (12)  (6  6)  (34) 


00   10   01   11 

10   10   10   10 

(23)  (13)  (14)  (2  4) 


00  10   01   11  I  00   10   01   11 

01  01   01   01   11   11   11   11  .  (A), 
(46)  (3  6)  (46)  (3  6)1(16)  (2  6)  (16)  (26) 


roon 

and,  for  this  arrangement  of  marks,  ^  L,  ^    (^d  ^'2)  can  be  replaced, 

in  what  is  called  the  current-number  notation,  by  ^5(^1,  Vg),  and  simi- 
larly for  the  other  functions.  It  will  be  observed  that  ^e,  0^  Ou,  0^2, 
0i4,  $is  are  the  6  odd  functions.  The  meaning  of  the  third  row  in 
the  table  will  be  seen  in  the  next  paragraph. 

§  229.     The  sum  or  difference  of  two  marks  is  found  by  adding 
or  subtracting  the  corresponding  constituents.     Thus 


ri  sn -f- To  on  =  re  i2"| = ro  01. 

L24J     L62J     L8  6j     LooJ 
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Let  us  denote  the  reduced  odd  marks,  namely, 

11  01  01  10  10  11 
01  01  11  11  10  10' 

by  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6), 

00 
and  the  even  mark  ^  ^  by  (0).    From  the  definitions 

(1)  +  (3)  +  (5)  =  (0),     (2)  +  (4)  +  (6)  =  (0) , 

and  therefore         (1)  +  (2)  +  (3)  +  (4)  +  (5)  +  ((>)  =  (0). 

This  shows  that  the  sum  of  any  odd  marks  =  the  sum  of  the 
remaining  odd  marks.  Further,  (1)  +  (3)  =  (5),  (2)  -f  (4)  =  (6),  etc. 
Excluding  (0),  the  other  15  marks  are  congruent  to  the  sums  of 
the  6  odd  marks  two  at  a  time.  We  have  just  proved  this  for  the 
odd  marks,  and  have  only  to  show  that,  of  the  15  duads  formed  from 
the  6  marks,  no  two  can  give  congruent  marks.  First  (1)  -h  (2)  can- 
not be  congruent  to  (1)  -f  (3),  since  (2)  ^  (3);  and,  secondly,  (1)  +  (2) 
cannot  be  congruent  to  (3)  +  (4); 

for  (5)^(6), 

and  (1) +  (2)  + (5)=  (3) +  (4) +  (6); 

therefore  (l)-f-(2)^(3)  +  (4). 

EoNxmple.  Prove  that  any  even  mark  is  congruent  to  the  sum  of 
three  odd  marks,  in  exactly  two  ways. 

We  shall  name  each  of  the  fifteen  reduced  marks,  (0)  excluded, 
by  that  duad  tq  which  it  is  congruent.     For  example,  since 

rii-|^f-oi-|+rio"j^(3)+(4), 
rill 

we  shall  denote    r.r.    by  (3  4).    The  corresponding  theta-f unction 

will  then  be  0^^(Vr)\  and  the  excluded  function  will  be  written  ^oo(^v)- 
It  may  be  remarked  that  for  an  even  mark,  (0  0)  excepted,  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  in  the  duad  is  odd,  and  for  an  odd  mark  the  sum  is 
even.  The  table  (A)  of  the  preceding  paragraph  gives  the  connexion 
between  the  marks  and  the  duads. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  single  thetas,  the  notations  used  for  the 
double  thetas  are  numerous.  Tables  for  comparison  are  given  in 
Cayley's  memoir  (Phil.  Trans.,  t.  171,  1880),  in  Forsyth's  memoir 
(ib.,  t.  173,  1882),  and  in  Krause,  Die  Transformation  der  Hype^ 
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elliptischen  Funktionen  erster  Ordnung  (1886).  Cayley's  current 
number  notation  is  from  0  to  15,  instead  of  from  1  to  16 ;  and  he 
uses  the  letters  A,  B,  (7,  D,  E,  F  instead  of  1,  2,  •••,  6  in  forming  the 
duads.  The  notation  of  duads  employed  here  is  based  on  Cayley's, 
and  agrees  with  that  of  Staude  if  we  replace  6  by  0  in  the  duads 
(Staude,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxiv.). 


§  230.     Thepenoda. 

Eeferring  to  (1),  the  change  of  v^  into  v,  +  /Ar  is  equivalent  to 
the  change  of  h^  into  /i^  +  2/4^;  and,  therefore,  if  2 /d^  be  an  integer. 


e 


9r 
A. 


{Vr'\-fJir)=0 


9r 

K  +  ^f,, 


(Vr) 


(3). 


From  (2)  and  (3),  if  /^  be  an  integer, 


e 


9r 

h. 


{Vr  +  f^)=(-l)^f»"$ 


9r 

h. 


M' 


Let  ^1  =  1,  /jij  =  0.    When  gi  =  0  (mod  2), 


e 


9r 

K 


(vi+1,  ^2)=^ 


9r 

K 


(Vb  Vj), 


and  we  say  that  1,  0  are  a  pair  of  periods  of  the  function ;  but,  when 
gri  =  l  (mod  2),  2  and  0  are  a  pair  of  periods.  Another  pair  of 
periods  is  0,  1  when  3^2  =  0  (mod  2) ;  0,  2  when  ^8  =  1  (mod  2) . 

Write  for  shortness 

<^  (aJi,  ar,)  =  r^x^  +  2  r^iOC^  +  r2^. 

Then  the  typical  term  in  (1)  is 

exp7ri[<^(wi4-9'iA  W2  +  g'2/2)  +2S(«,  +  9'r/2)(v,+ V^)]. 

Consider  the  effect  of  changing  n,  -|-  gJ2  into  n^  +  gJ2  +  \.. 
The  expression  in  square  brackets  is  increased  by 

2(n,  +  g,/2)  ?^(^lM  +  ^(x^  X,)  +  2 2A,(r,  +  K/2), 
and  therefore  it  becomes 
*(n,  +  <?i/2,  n,  +  gr,/2)  +  25(r.,  +  9,/2)^«,  +  |?*i|LM  + V2) 

+  <^  (Au  Xj)  +  2  2A,(v,  +  fi,/2) . 


848 
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The  theta-f  unction  accordingly  becomes 


e 


9r 

K 


'vr  +  \^\  exp  «•  [^  +  2  2A,(«,  +  K/2)  ], 


where  ^  =  ^(Xd  X,). 


But,  as  the  change  contemplated  was  merely  the  change  of  g^  inti 
g,-\-2X„  the  function  also  becomes 


e 


iVr), 


9r  +  2K 
K 

on  the  supposition  that  2  A,  is  an  integer.     Therefore 


e 


18<^\ 


e 


9r  +  2K 

K 


exp  —  irt[<^(Xi,  Xi) 

+  2  SA,v,  +  SV^r]     •     •     W- 

If  A^  be  an  integer,  the  function  reproduces  itself  except  as  to 

1  8<& 
an  exponential  factor.     When  Ai=l,  Xa  =  0,  --^  becomes  ti^  and 

we  have  one  pair  of  quasi-periods,  tu  and  tu  ;  when  Ai  =  0,  A,  =  1, 

-  -^  becomes  t^  and  we  have  another  pair,  tw  and  tjo.  All  other 
2  8A^  1-     7  «• 

periods  and  quasi-periods  are  compounded  from  the  two  pairs  of 
quasi-periods  and  the  two  pairs  of  periods  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction, the  general  form  being 

where  ci,  0  and  0,  cj  are  pairs  of  periods.  Where  there  is  no  danger 
of  misapprehension,  we  shall  use  the  term  periods  for  both  the 
true  periods  and  the  quasi-periods. 

§  231.     The  theta-function  satisfies  the  relations 


e  9r 
K 

e  gr 


K 

9r 

9r 
K 


{Vi  +  1,  Va) 


(Vi,  Va  -h  1) 


=  (-l)'»^ 


=  (-lV.^ 


e 


e 


(Vi  4-  Til,  Va  -f  ria)  =  ( -  1)\  ^ 


(Vi  -h  Tia,  V2  +  T22)  =  (-  1)*«^ 


K 

9r 
K 

9r 
K 

9r 
K 


M, 


(Vr) 


(Vr)  •  exp — iri(2vi  -I-  Tu\ 


(Vr)'  exp— irl(2vs+ra)j 
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and  also  satisfies  three  differential  equations.  Conversely,  every 
function  which  satisfies  these  conditions  differs  from  6    *"  (Vr)  only 

by  a  factor  which  is  independent  of  the  variables  and  moduli.  The 
following  is  the  proof  generally  given  for  this  important  theorem 
(see,  for  instance,  Krause,  Die  Transformation  der  Hyperelliptischen 
Funktionen,  p.  5):  — 

Assume,  for  simplicity,  ^^  =  ^j  =  ^i  =  ^2  =  0 ;  and  let  f(Vu  V2)  be 
a  function  which  obeys  the  above  equations.  Because  /(Vj,  Vj)  is 
simply  periodic  as  regards  Vi,  v^  separately,  it  must  be  expressible 
as  a  sum  of  exponentials 

00  00 

S       2    a.  -  exp  2  iri(niVi  +  n^Vj) . 

The  third  condition, 

/(vi  +  Til,  Vj  +  Tis)  =/(vi,  Vj)  exp  -in(2  Vi  -h  tu), 

gives  S  Sa^^n,  exp  2  iri  [ni^Vy  -h  tu)  +  n^^v^  +  tu)] 

=  2  Sa,^^  exp  2  vi(niVi  +  n^v^  —  Vi  —  ^tu). 

By  equating  the  corresponding  terms  on  the  two  sides,  we  get 

a»,-i, «,  exp  iri  [  (2  Wi  -  l)Tn  +  2  n^rii]  =  a^^ 

and  repeated  use  of  this  relation  gives 

««,«,  =  Oon,  exp  iri  (ni*Tu  +  2  ninjT^) . 

By  similar  reasoning  based  on  the  fourth  condition,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that 

aon,  =  Ooo  exp  irtnj'Ta. 
Therefore 

/(^b  V2)  =  ttoo  S  S  exp  7ri(ru^i'  +  2  TuniTi^  +  rjgn,"  +  2  riiVi  +  2  riaVj) 

The  quantity  aoo  is  independent  of  the  parameters,  in  virtue  of 
the  differential  equations.     For 

SVi"  St,,' 

therefore  ^  =  0,  which  shows  that  Oqo  is  independent  of  tu.     Simi- 

OTii 

larly,  Ooo  is  independent  of  r^^  tsj. 
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§  232.     Oeneral  formvloe  for  the  addition  of  periods   and  half' 


periods. 

From  (3)  and  (4), 

gr 


K  +  ^My 
If  \.  and  fjL^  be  integers,  this  is 


( 


^'+^S) 


=  e 


(V,)  -exp  -,ri[<^+2SX,«,+SA,(A,+2^)]. 


e 


9r 


(v,)  ■  exp  -  ffi[*  +  2 SA,«,  +  S(gfw»,  +  hX)l 


(5), 


the  formula  for  the  addition  of  periods. 


Let  m  = 


9r 

K 


wio  = 


K 

Mr 


;   then  for    i(g^-\'h^y)   the   symbol 


m  I  mo  is  used. 

If  A,  and  fi^  be  multiples  of  1/2,  write  A^/2,  fjiy./2,  in  place  of 
A^  /v.    Then 


^ 


=  0 


9r  +  K 
^r  +  /Ar 


(Vr) .  exp  -  ^f  I  +  SA^tv  +  ^  2X,(/i,  +  /v)1 


(6), 


the  formula  for  the  addition  of  half-periods.     If,  in  this  equation, 

be  a  reduced  mark,  and  ii  X^  fi^  receive  only  the  values  0, 1,  the 
K 
reduced  form  of  the  new  mark  is 

g,  +  K-2gX 
K  +  Hr  —  2h^ 

since  each  constituent  is  now  0  or  1;  and  the  fonnula  becomes  * 


0 


9r 

K 


(t;,  +  /v/2  +  ^W8A,) 


hr+  Hr—2h^^ 


=  ^ 


(V,)  .  exp  -  TTl  r^  +  SX,V,  +  ^ViriK  +  fir) 

+  %h^{gr  +  K)]    '     •     (7). 


*  It  la  easy  to  remove  the  restriction  on  Xr,  iir  in  (7),  but  the  rcnalt  la  seldom  needed.    Most 
writers  on  multiple  0>f  uuctlons  leave  the  marks  in  the  general  formula  unreduced. 
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Example, 


6 


9r 


(v,  +  /x,/2  +  |8<^/8\,).tf 


9r 


(i;,-Mr/2-|8<A/8A,) 


=  (_-l)2(ifr+Ar)Mr. 


(v,)  •  exp  [—  7ri^/2]. 


gr^K 

From  formula  (7)  it  is  clear  that  each  of  the  16  theta-functions  can 
be  changed  into  any  of  the  other  15,  save  as  to  an  exponential  factor, 
by  the  addition  of  some  pair  of  half-periods ;  the  number  of  pairs  of 
values  of  \^  /w^  given  by  \.  =  0,  1  and  /J^^  =  0,  1  being  just  15,  when 
the  case  A.^  =  Ag  =  /ai  =  /i^  =  0  is  excluded. 

In  the  current  number  notation  the  result  of  adding  two  marks 
is  not  immediately  evident,  but  the  case  is  otherwise  with  the  nota- 
tion by  means  of  duads.  After  the  addition  of  half-periods  the 
suflBx  of  a  theta-function  is  altered.  To  obtain  the  new  suffix  from 
the  old,  when  any  half-periods  are  added,  let  («),  ()8),  (y),  (8),  (e), 
({),  be  the  six  odd  marks  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  in  any  order, 

and  observe  that  we  may  regard  as  a  mark.     Let  it  be 

expressed  in  the  form  (a)  4-  (^)  or  (a/?).     Four  cases  arise :  accord- 

9r 


ing  as 


K 


is  of  the  form  (y8),  («y),  (a/?),  (00), 


g,'\-K   is  of  the  form  (a)  -f-  ()8)  -f  (y)  -f  (8), 
K  +  i^  («)  +  (/?)  +  («) +  (y), 

(«)  +  (i8); 

and   therefore  =  (cf),    (i^y),    (00),    (ajS).    We  can  express  this 
shortly  by  the  symbolic  equations 

No  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  exponential  factor,  which  is 
readily  filled  in  from  formula  (6).     As  an  illustration  of  the  above, 

let  r   =  ,         =L^  •     These  two  marks   are    (36),    (56)-, 

hence  the  new  theta-function  is  Oss]  also  the  multiplier  is 


Hence 


exp-TTiY^-l-Va  +  gj' 


6ai{vi  +  T12/2,  t's  +  T02/2)  =  fla(Vi»  ^'2)  exp  -  iri(jn/4c  +  v^  +1/2). 
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§  233.  It  is  well  to  notice  that  the  symbol  m  |  «io  of  §  232  =  1 
or  0  (mod  2),  according  as  m  and  mo  do  or  do  not  contain  a  comiBon 
letter.    To  prove  this^  we  write  the  odd  marks  as  follows :  — 


1,3,5 


11 

01 

10 

01' 

11' 

10' 

01 

10 

11 

01' 

11' 

10' 

2,4,6 


and  observe  that  if  m  and  mo  be  different  marks,  selected  from  the 
same  row,  m  {  mo  ^  1 ;  if  m,  mo  be  selected  from  different  rows, 
m  I  mo  =  0,  while  m  |  m  =  0.    Now 

a^|ay  =  «|a+al/8+a|y.  +  ^|y 

either  a,  )9,  y  are  all  from  the  same  row,  or  two  of  them  are  from 
the  same  row.    In  either  case. 

Again,  aj^l  y8  =  a  |  y  +  a  |  8  +  )S  |  y-f)8|  8; 

if  y,  8  be  from  the  same  row,  a  |  y  4-  a  |  8  =  0,  and  )3 1  y  +  /3 1  8  =  0 ; 
but  if  y,  8  be  from  different  rows,  a  |  y  +  a  |  8  =  1,  and  j8  |  y  -|-  /3 1 8  =  1. 
In  either  case 

aj8|y8  =  0. 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  00  |  a^  =  0. 

It  will  be  useful  in  the  sequel  to  remark  that,  given  mo  =  (aj8), 
there  are  eight  marks  m  such  that  m  1 9iio=0;  and  that,  since  m  \  77to=0 
implies  (m  +  mo)  {  mo  =  0,  these  eight  arrange  themselves  in  four 
pairs :  — 


m+m, 


00 

ap 

y8 

«C 

y« 

& 

y: 

St 

(B); 


and  that,  similarly,  when  m  |  m^)  s  1,  there  are  eight  marks  m  which 
may  be  arranged  in  the  four  pairs 


ay 

Py 

oS 

pi 

tu 

/8« 

ccC 

K 

(B'). 
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Since  the  mark  Wq  can  be  chosen  in  15  ways,  (00)  being  ex- 
cluded, there  are  30  such  sets  of  four  pairs,  into  which  fall  the 
IG  •  15/2,  or  120,  pairs  which  can  be  formed  from  the  16  marks. 

§  234.     ITie  Rosenkahi  kexads. 

The  six  odd  marks  form  a  Rosenhain  hexad,  or,  simply,  a  hexad  ; 
and  any  six  marks  obtained  from  the  odd  ones,  by  the  addition  of 
tlie  same  pair  of  half-periods,  also  form  a  hexad.  Thus  there  are  16 
liexads,  as  follows :  — 


(12 
(13 
(14 
(15 
(16 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 
(34 
<35 
(36 
(45 
(46 
(56 


<?« 

e^ 

«« 

^24 

e» 

e» 

«» 

0^ 

e» 

o» 

e„ 

e^ 

^00 

»u 

»« 

BsA 

e» 

«« 

^34 

e» 

«« 

On 

e^ 

»>. 

^35 

V13 

Oa, 

Om 

o» 

^84 

o» 

^24 

o„ 

K 

e» 

V12 

e^ 

e» 

»» 

^34 

o« 

e» 

6» 

»i* 

e» 

^00 

Om 

»^ 

o» 

o» 

0^ 

«« 

«u 

»» 

e^ 

0l4 

^84 

e» 

^84 

Oqo 

e» 

o« 

0^ 

K 

«» 

«u 

^15 

^00 

V)3 

vju 

^12 

«H 

On 

e^ 

$^ 

B^ 

^»4 

V28 

Oit 

^w 

Ou 

9^ 

0^ 

Ovi 

o» 

vu 

»« 

6» 

Oqo 

^24 

^84 

Om 

»« 

Via 

K 

0« 

(C). 


The  hexads  will  be  named  by  the  pairs  in  the  column  to  the  left. 
For  example,  the  hexad  [15,  00,  13,  16,  12,  14]  will  be  called  the 
hexad  (35).  In  each  hexad,  except  the  first,  there  are  two  odd  func- 
tions ;  any  two  hexads  have  a  common  pair  of  functions ;  and  any 
function  occurs  in  six  hexads.  The  hexads  are  of  two  types,  which 
may  be  called  pentagonal  and  triangular.     The  pentagonal  ones  are 

of  the  form 

00,  a^y  ay,  a8,  oc,  a{, 

and  are  obtained  from  the  original  hexad  by  the  addition  of  an  odd 
mark.    The  triangular  ones  are  of  the  form 


aA  Py^  7";  8c,  cf  ,  f  8, 
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and  are  obtained  from  the  original  hexad  by  the  addition  of  an  even 
mark.  Any  pair  of  functions  belongs  to  two  hexads.  Thus  0^ 
Oy^  belong  to  the  two  triangular  hexads 

(ape,  ySO  and  (a)8f,  ySc). 

The  functions  $^  $^^  belong  to  the  pentagonal  system  (a)  and 
to  the  triangular  system  (ajSy,  8c{).  The  functions  ^oo>  ^a^  belong 
to  the  two  pentagonal  systems  a  and  p.  The  name  of  each  hexad 
is  inferred  from  the  marks  in  it  very  simply.  In  the  triangular 
hexad  («j8y,  §€{)  the  figures  in  each  triad  are  all  like  (all  odd  or  all 
even),  or  two  are  like  and  one  unlike.  If  all  are  like,  the  hexad  is 
(00);  if  not,  the  two  unlike  ones  name  the  hexad.  For  instance, 
the  two  unlike  ones  in  (126,  345),  which  are  1  and  4,  name  the 
hexad  (14).  The  hexad  is,  in  point  of  fact,  derived  from  (246,  135) 
by  the  interchange  of  1  and  4.  In  the  pentagonal  hexad  (a)  the 
hexad  is  named  by  the  two  figures  congruent  to  a;  for  instance,  we 
speak  of  the  hexad  (35)  instead  of  the  hexad  (1). 

§  235.     The  O'dpel  tetrads. 

Any  two  marks  belong  to  two  hexads ;  a  third  mark  can  be  chosen 
in  six  ways,  so  that  the  three  do  not  belong  to  any  hexad.  If  the  two 
be,  for  instance,  00  and  aj3,  the  third  is  chosen  from  yS  •  cf,  yc  •  % 
y{ .  8c ;  for  it  must  belong  to  neither  of  the  pentagonal  hexads  (a), 
(/3).  Taking  any  of  these  six  marks,  say  yS,  the  marks  00,  apy  yS  do 
not  belong  to  any  hexad,  and  further,  no  three  of  the  four  marks 
00,  ap,  yS,  €{  belong  to  any  hexad. 

Such  a  system  of  four  marks  or  functions  is  called  a  Gopel 
tetrad.  It  is  evident  that  a  Gopel  tetrad  may  be  constructed  by 
taking  any  two  of  a  set  of  four  pairs  (§  233).  From  the  30  sets 
of  pairs,  two  of  a  set  can  be  chosen  in  30  x  6  ways ;  and  since  a 
tetrad  is  compounded  of  pairs  in  three  ways,  as  00  •  afi,  y8  •  ef ;  00  •  yS, 
ap '  c{ ;  00 .  €{,  ap  •  y8,  the  total  number  of  G5pel  tetrads  is  30  x  6/3 
or  60.  There  are  15  of  the  type  00  •  a)3  •  y8  •  cf,  and  45  of  the  type 
aypyaB'PB. 

§  236.     The  zeros. 

It  is  evident  that  an  odd  function  vanishes  when  Vi  and  v, 
vanish.  We  express  this  by  saying  that  0,  0  are  a  common  pair 
of  zeros  of  the  first  hexad.  The  second  hexad  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  the  half-periods,  which  have  the  mark  (12),  to  Vi,  v,; 
that  is,  by  writing  v^-|-ti^/2  for  iv  Therefore  tii/2,  t^/^  are  a 
common  pair  of  zeros  for  the  second  hexad ;  and  so  on.     Thus  six 
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pairs  of  zeros,  which  are  incongruent  as  regards  the  periods,  are 
determined  for  each  function.  For  instance,  referring  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ^00  in  the  columns  of  the  table  of  hexads,  we  see  that  ^oo 
vanishes,  when  v^  v^  are  equal  to  the  half-periods  (13),  (35),  (15), 
(24),  (46),  (26)  ;  that  is,  when 

^•i  =  (1  -}-  th)/2,  (tu  -i-  T^)/2,  (1  +  Ti,)/2,  (1  +  ru  +  ris)/2,  r^/2, 

(l+rn)/2, 

V2  =  Tu/2,  (1  +  Ti,  -h  T^)/2,  (1  +  ra)/2,  (t,s  +  r„)/2,  (1  +  r^)/2, 

(1  +  Tu)/2. 

§  237.     Approximate  values  of  the  functions. 

In  the  double  series  (1)  consider  the  lowest  powers  of  expTiVn,  expTiVu, 
exp  TiTja.  If  gi  =  0,  grj  =  0,  the  lowest  power  occurs  when  m  =  na  =  0,  and  is 
then  merely  1.  If  ^i  =  1,  ^2  =  0,  the  lowest  power  occurs  when  m  =  ««  =  0  and 
when  m  =  —  I,  ns  =  0 ;  and,  combining  these,  it  is 

2  cos  ir(yi  +  hi/2)  exp  J  vir^. 
Similarly,  if  gri  =  0,  ^2  =  1»  the  lowest  power  is 

2  cos  w  («a  +  A2/2)  exp  J  riT22> 

Jtgi  =  l,  g2  =  lt  the  lowest  powers  are  contributed  by 

ni,  na  =  0,  0;  -  1,  0  ;  0,  -  1 ;  -1,-1, 
and  are 

2  cos  ir^n  +  ^2  +  ^^~-^]  exp  ^  (rn  +  2  ru  +  tm) 

+  2  cos  T  (vi  - 172  +  ^^-=^)  exp  J  (rn  -  2ti,  +  r„). 

These  values  are  sometimes  useful  for  the  yerification  of  formulae.    If  we 
put  t^i  =  V2  =  0,  we  obtain  approximate  values  of  0a^(O,  0)  for  small  values  of 

exp  iriTii,  exp  Ttri2»  exp  irtT22« 

When  (a/J)  is  any  even  mark,  the  value  of  ^^^(0,  0)  will  be 
denoted  by  c^. 

§  238.    Biemann^s  thetorformvla. 
Let  a,.  +  &r  +  c,  -h  d,.  =  2  aj  ' 

a,  +  5r-c,-d,  =  2V 

> \}-)' 

ar  —  b,  +  c,  —  d,  =  2Cr' 

a,-&,-c,  +  d,  =  2d/ 

(r  =  l,2). 
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Solving  these  equations  for  a^  b^  c^  d„  we  find  that  the  equa- 
tions (i.)  are  still  true  when  unaccented  letters  are  replaced  by 
accented,  and  accented  by  unaccented.  Hence  accented  and  unac- 
cented letters  may  be  interchanged  in  any  equations  we  may  deduce. 

When  a^  becomes  ^^  "*" '^  "^  9  S^'  K  =  0, 1;  fi^  =  0,  1, 

a/  becomes  a/  -f  -  /iv  +  ^  j^, 

and  the  same  change  is  made  in  &^',  c^',  d^\    By  such  additions  of 
periods  and  half  periods,  O^a^  becomes,  from  formula  (5), 

O^a,.  exp  —  iri  [<^  +  2  SX^a,  +  m  |  wio]> 

and  O^-aJS^hJB^^JO^dJ  becomes,  from  formula  (7), 

^«"0/ .  e^..hj .  e^.^; .  e^..d; . 

exp  —  Trt  [</>  -f  2X,(a,'  +  hj  -f-  cj  +  dj)  +  an  even  integer], 

or  B^ '  e^'^J '  ^«. c/  .  e^dr*  •  exp  —  Tri{<t>  -h  2 2X^a,). 

Now  when  m'  runs  through  all  the  16  possible  values,  m"  does 
the  same. 

Hence  2(- 1)-'"'^/ .  tf„.V  •  ^mV  •  M/, 

summed  for  all  reduced  marks,  obeys  the  fundamental  relations  of 
§  231,  when  regarded  as  a  function  of  o^;  that  is,  it  reproduces 
itself,  save  as  to  the  exponential  factor  exp  —  ri  [<^  -|-  2  SA^Oy  -f  m  \  m©]. 
Therefore  it  differs  from  Ojz^  only  by  a  factor  independent  of  a^ 
Similar  reasoning  holds  for  b^,  c^  d^  so  that 


where  m'=   /. 


m"=: 


» 


where  k  is  independent  of  a^  &^  c^  (7^  and  therefore  either  a  numeri- 
cal constant  or  a  function  of  the  moduli  th,  r^  r^ 

There  is  a  more  general  form  of  the  theta-formula  which  has 
been  used  by  Prym  and  Krazer  as  a  basis  for  their  researches  on 
the  theta-functions.  This  extended  formula,  in  the  case  i>  =  2,  can 
be  found  by  changing  b^  c^  d^  into 
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where  V-fV+V"=/v'4-ftr"4-/i/"=0,  and  <^(*>  means  <^(Xi<«>,  VO- 
For  then  a/  is  unchanged,  by  (i.),  and  b^  c^  d,  are  changed  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  amoimts  as  b,',  c^',  c?^'.  By  these  additions  of  half- 
periods  any  mark  m  is  changed  into  min,,  mm^  mm^  where 


A,' 

,  ^  = 

K" 

,   t>h  = 

K'" 

and  the  marks  mmi,  mm2j  mm^  are  unreduced.  The  right-hand  side 
of  the  formula  (8),  already  obtained,  changes  by  a  three-fold  use 
of  formula  (6)  into 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  (8)  there  enters  the  same  exponential,  since 

Hence,  S(- 1)"'-'^;  •  ^..6/  •  tf..  c/  •  fl..  d/ 

^kOji^.O^br-e^c.^e^d^   ....     (9), 
A;  being  the  same  as  before. 


§  239.     Changing  dj  into  —  d,',  write  as  in  §  211, 

a;+V+c/4-d/|2a, 
a;+V-c/-d/  2br 


2a/=     a^-F6,+c^+d^  2a/'= 


2V=  ar-^br—c^—d^ 
2c/ =  a^— &^-f-c^— c?^ 
2d;=-a,+&r+c,"d, 


2V'  = 
2  c;'  = 

2d;'  = 


-a/-f-V+c/-d; 


a/'+V'+c/'+d/' 
a/'H-V-c/'-d/' 
a/'-V'+c/'-d/ 
2d,=-a;'-f-6/'H-c/'-d;'. 


wC^  — 


The  formula  (8)  is  now 

and  similarly,  by  virtue  of  the  remai'k  about  interchange  of  accents, 
fc^«a;'  •  OJ>r"  •  Oj^J' .  0^( -  d/O  =  2(-  l)"'"'^„a;  •  M/  •  ^.-c/  •  M/. 
Let  m  be  any  odd  mark.     Then,  if  we  write 

XJ'^'  for  ^^a/-> .  OJ>r<^^ .  (Sl^c/'^)  •  $^dM^ 
we  have,  after  subtraction, 

*(x-  +  X»")=-2  2(-l)-i-x..'» 

where  the  summation  applies  to  all  odd  marks. 
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It  has  been  stated  (in  §  233)  that  when  m,  w}  are  like  odd  marks, 
m|m'=l;  when  m,  m'  are  unlike,  m|m'=0;  and  when  w,  w'  are 
identical,  m|m'=0.  Therefore,  putting  for  example  m=  (13).  the 
last  equation  becomes 

"'('^13  4"  ^13    )^  — 2(Xj3    — Ajj    — Agj    -|-Xjj|    -|- ^26    +^4«)> 

or       *(>f„  +  V)  +  4V  =  2(V  +  V  +  V-V-V-V). 
Similarly,  Ici^^i  +  '^u")  +  4  '^u'  =  the  same  expression.     Therefore 

*  (Xu,  +  V)  +  4  X„'  =  A;(Xu  +  X„")  +  4  X„'. 
The  same  is  true  for  any  interchange  of  accents,  so  that 

*(>^i»  +  V)  +  4  X^"  =  A:(Xu  +  Xu')  +  4  X,,". 
Therefore  by  subtraction 

(fc  -  4)  (X^'  -  X^")  =  (A;  -  4)  (X„'  -  X„"), 

an  equation  which  cannot  be  true  for  all  values  of  a/,  a^\  etc.,  except 
when  A:  =  4.  For  instance,  if  a/  =  a/'  =  the  half  period  (15),  Xu' 
and  Xjg"  vanish,  while  the  other  terms  need  not.  Therefore  for 
certain  values  of  the  variables  A:  =  4,  and  since  A;  is  independent  of 
the  variables,  its  value  is  always  4.  Writing  ^^  for  X^  +  XJ  +^»"> 
we  have 

9,/,     — Y   'j_Y   '_lY   '«_y  '_Y   ''—Y   ^ 

and  therefore 

V.«  +  (-l)-'-V«.'  =  0 (10), 

where  m  and  m'  are  different  odd  marks. 

§  240.  Dealing  similarly  with  the  general  formula  (9),  we 
have 

=  S(-  1)"'"'^«V  •  <?-.'«.&/  •  ^«'^c/ .  ^^.^d/. 

Case  i.     Let  mmj  be  an  odd  mark.     Then,  by  subtraction, 

2(X«  +  X„")  =  -2(-l)">-'X,/, 

where  X„(*)  now  denotes  OjXr^"^  •  O^J^"^  •  ^«^c/«>  •  ^^«,d/«^  and  rn'mj 
is  any  odd  mark.  Let,  for  example,  ms  =  (12).  Then,  because 
mrn^  and  m'mg  are  odd  marks,  m  and  m'  belong  to  the.hexad 

14,  16,  23,  25,  35,  46, 

derived  from  the  hexad  of  odd  marks  by  the  operation  (12),  as 
in  §  234. 
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The  symbol  mm'  =  1,  when  m  and  m'  have  one  common  figure. 
To  fix  ideas,  suppose  m  =  (14);  then 

or,  if  f .  =  2XJ«), 

and  therefore     ^« +  (- 1) "'•">«=  0 (11), 

where  m  and  m'  belong  to  the  hexad  (12).    And  similarly  for  any 
hexad. 

§  241.     Case  ii.     Adding  the  same  equations,  we  have 

2(X»-'^J')=2(-l)"i-V, 

w  here  m'wis  is  any  even  mark,  mm^  any  odd  mark.     Interchanging 

the  accents,  we  have  in  all  three  such  equations,  which  give  on 

addition 

2(-l)"'->«^  =  0. 

To  reduce  this  equation,  which  contains  ten  terms,  let  us  take 
two  different  values  of  m.  First  let  these  be  of  the  form  (a)8),  (yS) , 
as  for  instance  (12)  and  (34).  These  belong  to  two  hexads,  (23)  and 
(14).  If  both  values  of  7n  make  mm^s  odd,  wig  must  be  (23)  or 
(14).  Selecting  the  value  ma  =  (23),  m'  is  an}'  mark  not  contained 
in  the  hexad  (23),  since  m'm^  is  even.  That  is,  m'  is  obtained  from 
any  even  mark  rj  by  the  addition  of  (23).     The  even  marks  are 

00,  12,  14,  16,  23,  25,  34,  36,  45,  56, 

and  therefore  m'  is  one  of 

23,  13,  56,  45,  00,  35,  24,  26,  16,  14. 

When  m  takes  in  succession  the  values  (12)  and  (34),  S(— 1)"''"'^„' 
becomes  respectively 

—  ^23  —  ^13  4-  ^ae  4-  '^45  +  ^00  +  fe  —  ^24  —  ^88  —  ^16  —  ^14  =  0, 
and       —  ^28  —  'AlS  4-  'A«  —  ^45  4-  lAoO  —  ^35  —  ^^24  +  ^28  4-  lAw  --  ^14  =  ^• 

Therefore,  by  subtraction. 

But  this  equation  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  consideror 
tion  of  the  ten  even  marks ;  for 

m'  =  ^  +  (23);     ' 

therefore  m\m'  =  m\rj  +  m\  (23), 
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and  consequently  2(— l)"'^i/f«  =0.  Writingont  S(— 1)"*^,  wlien 
m=  (12)  and  (34),  we  may  combine  the  expressions,  and  replaee 
each  Yf  that  remains  by  the  corresponding  m'.  Thus,  from  the  eren 
marks  00,  12,  14,  16,  23,  25,  34,  36,  45,  56,   m  =  (12)   gives  the 

sequence     ^o^  +  ^^  —  ^^^  —  ^^  _  ,^23  _  ,^ ^^  +  ^^  -f  ^3^  +  ^^  -I-  ^^^  j 
m  =  (34)  gives 

the  half-difference  is 

and,  when  (23)  is  added  to  each  mark,  there  results  as  before  the 
equation 

«A85  +  ^45  =  ^28  +  ^16- 

The  other  value  for  mg  is  (14).  This,  in  the  second  method  of 
reduction,  has  only  to  be  added  to  each  mark  in  formula  (12),  giving 

^46  +  ^36  =  ^25  +  'Aw 

The  argument  is  clearly  independent  of  the  choice  of  (a^),  (7^), 
when  both  are  even;  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  verify  that, 
whatever  be  the  marks  wi,  provided  their  form  is  (aj9),  (yS),  the 
reduced  equation  is 

Next  let  the  marks  m  be  (a)3),  (ay).  For  the  sake  of  definiteness 
suppose  them  to  be  (12)  and  (13).  The  values  of  m^  are  the  names 
of  the  hexads  in  which  (12)  and  (13)  occur,  namely  (35)  and  (25). 
When  m=  (12),  2(  — 1)"*' Vi,  is,  as  before, 

^00  +  ^12  —  ^14  —  ^16  —  ^23  —  ^25  +  ^34  +  </^  +  ^45  +  ^56? 

when  m  =  (13)  it  is 

'Aoo  —  'Aia  —  ^14  —  'A16  —  ^28  +  V^2$  —  ^34  —  'Aae  +  ^45  +  ^se- 
The  half-difference  is 

^12  —  «A25  +  <A84  +  ^X' 

Therefore,  when  m^  =  (35), 

'A23  = '^46  +  <A45  + 'A«> 

and,  when  wig  =  (25), 

V'OO  =  «/'l5  +  'Alfi  +  ^U- 
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This  proves  that  for  two  marks  of  the  form  (cej3),  (ay);  of  which 
one  is  even  and  the  other  odd,  we  have  results  of  the  forms 

and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  show,  by  working  out  a  typical  case, 
that  the  results  hold  for  any  pair  of  the  form  (a^),  (ay). 

Lastly  let  the  marks  m  be  (a/3),  (00)  ;  say  (12),  (00).  Then 
wis  =  (35)  or  (46)  and  2(-l)">Vi,  is 

or  ^00  +  ^12  —  ^14  —  "Aw  —  ^23—^25  + ^^  +  ^»  + ^45  + ^l» 

The  half-difference  is 

^14  + 'Aie  +  »A28  +  ^25- 

Therefore,  when  m^  =  (35), 

and,  when  m^  =  (46), 

This  proves  that  for  the  form  (aj3),  (00),  when  (a/3)  is  even,  we 
have  results  of  the  form 

and  the  same  result  holds  when  (ajS)  is  odd. 

Combining  these  facts,  we  have  the  result :  — 

Of  the  ten  marks  which  are  not  in  the  hexad  mj,  four  are  in  any 
other  hexad.  If  this  other  hexad  be  triangular,  then  according  as  the 
four  marks  are  of  the  form  a(,  )8{,  yc,  Sc  or  ^y,  cf,  ^8,  8c,  there  is  the 
relation 

or  ^^y  =  j/^e^  +  j/^^a  +  ^«€. 

But  if  the  other  hexad  be  pentagonal,  then  according  as  the  system 
of  four  marks  does  or  does  not  contain  (00),  there  is  the  relation 

or  tfray  +  ^a«  +  ^at  +  ^a^=  0, 

All  these  come  under  the  formula 

,A.  =  2(-l)«'«'iA-.' (13), 

where  m  is  any  one  of  the  four  marks,  m'  is  in  turn  the  other  three. 
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When  the  four  marks  are  given,  m^  is  determined  as  follows. 
To  the  hexad  belong  two  other  marks,  which  appear  in  the  hexad 
(ms).  For  instance,  let  the  four  be  12  •  34  •  45  •  53,  belonging  to  the 
hexad  (14).  The  remaining  marks  16  •  26  also  belong  to  (24). 
And  (24),  when  combined  with  any  of  the  four,  gives  an  even  mark. 

§  242.     Formula  for  the  reduction  of  the  marks  in  »/r^. 

Let  mi  and  m^  be  reduced  marks ;  we  shall  determine  the  formula 
which  will  enable  us   to  reduce  the  marks  in  such  a  product  as 

e  0^  $  ^  e 

'9r  +  K' 


By  §232,     O^ore^^^^^, 


is  reduced  by  the  factor 


expiriSA^'(S'r  +  V)- 
Similarly  for  m  +  m2;  and  for  m  —  Wi  —  «i2  'W'e  have 


e 


hr^^'-^fj^'^ 


=  0 


exp  ni  2  {fi;  +  Av")(^r  +  V  +  V). 


^,  +  V  +  V' 

The  last  mark  will  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  the  form 

exp  in%Kr(gr  +  V  4-  K"), 
where  k,=0  when 

/^,  +  /i/  +  /^;'  =  Oorl, 
and  =1  when 

A,  +  ftr'  +  ftr"  =  2or3; 

these  are  all  the  permissible  values  of  h^  +  /x,'  +  f^.",  inasmuch  as  m, 
m-i,  wis  are  reduced. 

The  conditions   are  satisfied  by   ic^= /i^(/i,'4-/i^")-t-/Li^'/i^";  the 
reducing  factor  for  m  —  wii  —  m^  is 

exp  wi  2(^,  +  V  +  V)  {^r  +  m/  +  /^")i 
and  the  whole  reducing  factor  is 

exp  ni  2  [2  gAifJir'  +  m/')  +  K{KW  +  A^'V/'  +  A/'Vr'") 
or,  omitting  a  factor  which  is  independent  of  m, 

exp7ri[2/^(V/v"  +  A;V)  +  (7r(MrVr''+/^r'+/ir")]         •        «        (U). 

This  result  is  not  altered  by  writing  \.'",  /m,'''  for  X^',  ^m^!  or  for 
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§  243.    Addition  theorems. 

I.    When  m*rti^  is  odd,  let  us  put 

a^    b^    c^    dr  =i;,  +  V,  0,  0,  v^-v/. 

Then  a/,  6/,  c/,  d/  =v„  v/,  v/,  -v^ 

and  a/',  6/',  c/',  d/'  =  v/,  v^  v^  v/. 

Let  m  =  (13),  m'  =  (15).  We  seek  to  express  the  relations 
between  0^{v±v'),  Oii{v±v^)  and  ^-functions  of  v,  v\  using  for 
that  purpose  formula  (11), 

^«-l-(-l)"*V«'  =  0, 
in  which  mm^  m'm^  are  odd  marks. 
Since  mm^  and  m^rri^  are  odd, 

m^=  (00)  or  (35). 
Taking  m8=(35),  we  have 

mi +  7712=  (35). 

Now  in  order  that  the  functions  0^,  0^',  with  the  arguments 
Vr  ±  v/,  may  not  disappear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  marks 

mi  4-  (13),  mi  +  (15) ,  m,  +  (13),  m,  +  (15) 

be  even.  Therefore  mi  and  m^  must  be  selected  from  (12),  (14), 
(16),  (24),  (26),  (46).  The  condition  mi  +  mj=(35)  further 
restricts  m],  m^  to  the  three  pairs 


12,46;    14,26;    16,24. 


Take  mi  =  (12)  = 


10 
00 


,  mj  =  (46)  = 


01 
01 


The  reducing  factor  of  §  242  is  (-  !)'«;  that  is,  -h  1  for  m  =  (13), 
—  1  for  m'  =  (15).     Therefore,  from  formula  (11),  since 

m,  mmi,  mwa,  mm8  =  (13),  (23),  (25),  (15), 

and  m',  m'mi,  m^m^,  m'm3  =  (15),  (25),  (23),  (13), 

Cti^\0i3{v  +  v')*u(v  -  v')  +  ^i,(v  +  v')e^{v  -  v')  { 

—  2  ^is^as'^SB  ^w  +  2  tf  13  6^^6\i  ^  0, 

where  the  arguments  of  0  are  t?i,  Vj,  and  those  of  ff  are  Vi',  vj. 
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II.  In  the  second  case,  when  rn'm^  is  even,  we  use  formula  (13), 

Let  a^    b^    c^    d^  =  v^  + v/, '^r  — V>  0,  0; 

then  a/,  6/,  c/,  dj  =v^  v^  %\\  -  v/; 

and  a^",  6,",  c/',  d,"  =  v^  v^  vjy  vj. 

Let  two  of  the  four  marks  be  (13),  (15),  and  mi  =  (3o).  That 
6vi{y±v^)  and  ^ia(y±v')  may  not  disappear,  we  may  choose 
mj  =  (12),  mg  =  (46).  From  either  of  the  two  hexads  which  contain 
(13)  and  (15)  two  other  marks  must  now  be  selected.  But,  in  order 
that  for  these  0^(y  ±  v')  may  not  enter,  we  impose  the  condition 
that  mm^  be  odd.  This  restricts  the  choice  to  (14),  (16)  from  the 
hexad  (35),  or  to  (35),  (46)  from  the  hexad  (00).     Choosing 

m  =  (13),  (15),  (14),  (16), 

we  have  mwi=(15),  (13),  (26),  (24),      , 

mm2=  (23),  (25),  (24),  {2^), 

mm3=(25),  (23),  (16),  (14), 

and  the  reducing  factor  =       1,-1,-1,       1 ; 

the  reducing  factor  of  §  242  being,  as  before,  (— 1)'«. 

The  equation 

becomes 

—  2  ^15^13^25  ^23    —  2  ^14^28^24  ^16    +  2  Oyfi^B^Bi^  =  0, 

or     c^^\e^{y  -I-  v')e^{v  -  v')  -  e^(v  4-  v')e^{v  -  v')  \ 

—  2  ^14^26^94  ^16  +  2  Offiifii^  0^  =  0. 

Similarly,  if  we  replace 

a^  h^  c^  d,  by  0,  v,  +  vj,  v,  -  r/,  0, 
the  rest  of  the  work  being  unaltered,  we  have 

From  the  two  equations  already  obtained  for  0^{v  -f  v')^i5(^  ~"  '^'') 
and  $i^{y  +  v')^w('^  —  "y')?  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  quantities 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ^functions  of  v  and  v'. 
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Example.    Prove 

—  2  0^U4ib,0qq  ^12+2  BdfPifi^  O^fi 


=  0. 


§  244.     BekUians  between  the  squares  of  four  tketa-functions  of  a 
hexa>d. 


Let 


then 
and 


a^  h^  Crj  d^  =v^  v^,  0,  0; 
a/,  W,  c/,  d/  =  Vr,  v^  0,  0, 
a/',  6/',  c/',  d/'  =  V,  v^  0,  0. 


Further  let  mi  =  (00).     Then  since  wii  +  m,  +  wij  =  0, »%  =  —m^-, 
and  i^„  takes  the  form 

Here  the  reducing  factor  is  (— l)^^'^Mr"'^  when  wimj  is  reduced. 
Hence,  dropping  the  factor  3,  we  may  put 

in  formula   (13).     We  thus   have  a  linear  relation  between  the 
squares  of  any  four  functions  of  a  hexad. 

For  example,  let  m^  =  (00).     Then  we  have  the  six  independent 
relations 

Coo  ^00  =  ^12  ^13  +  Cm  0i4  -\-  Cie  6i^  ^ 

=  Cij  Ui2    -f-  ^28  V23    -f"  ^  ^25 

=  Cj8  OfaB  "t"  P84  ^M  "f*  ^"^88 
=  ^14  ^14  +  Ca4  ^^  H-  C45  ^45 
=  C25  ^25    "h  C45  6^45    -\-  Cgfi  Ug^ 

^  ^16  ^16    "I"  ^38  ^86    "H  ^M  ^50    - 

and  nine  others  which  are  readily  deduced  from  these  by  subtrac- 
tion.    Again,  if  7^3  =  (13)  =   ^  ^  ,  and 


> 


(15), 


10 


m  =  (13),  (12),  (14),  (16), 


10 

10 

01 

00 

10 

> 

00 

> 

10 

> 

11 
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(16). 


we  have,  attending  to  the  factor  (—  l)^9rfir  or  (—  l)^i, 

Similarly,    -^a5V-^84V+^32V+«36'c36*=0,  m8=(35), 

ftiV+e«V-^.2V-^«V=0,  m3=(15), 

«24V4-tfisV-^32V+^«V=0,  m3=(24), 

^46V+Vc,6'+^84V-^«V=0,  m3=(46), 

-«e2V+^lfiV-^36V-^56V=0,    7^3=  (26).  J 

The  total  number  of  such  relations  is  the  number  of  sets  of  four 
which  can  be  chosen  from  the  hexads ;  namely,  -^  •  6  •  5  •  16  or  240. 

Example.    Prove  the  relation 

§  245.     Relations  between  the  c's. 

If  in  the  square  relation  we  put  %  =  0,  we  derive  six  relations  of 
the  form 

Coo'  =  Ci2*  +  Cu*  +  V (17), 

and  six  relations 

—  Cis  C23  -\-  C]4  C34  +  Cjfl  C3Q  =  0 
^12  ^  "I"  ^14  ^45  —  ^16  C56  =  0 
^23  ^25  ^34  ^45  H"  <^36  ^36  =  " 
^12  ^14  —  ^23  ^»4  "h  ^2 .  ^45  =  ^ 

—  ^12  ^16  4"  ^23  C38  +  ^25  Cjsfl  =0 

^14  ^16    +^54^36    —  ^46  ^*56    =  0  ^ 

This  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  ratios  of  Cjo*,  c^^  Cje* ;  -  c.J,  c^\  cj ;  -  C25*,  -  c^.,",  c«*  to  c»* 
are  equal  to  the  coefficients  in  an  orthogonal  transformation  of  co- 
ordinates. (See  Caspary,  Crelle,  t.  xciv.)  For  if  we  write  for  these 
ratios 

*ll^  l]2>  »18)    ^  ^28>   '28)    ^81)  ^82?  ^3» 

we  havd  the  relations 


(18). 


8 
ml 


2  a 


•«i 


rrr't 


0 


{s  =  1,  2,  or  3), 

(r=  1,2,  or  3), 

(a=sl,  2,  orS;  «'  =  1,  2,  or3;  s^s'), 

(r=sl,  2,  or  3;  r'-l,  2,  or  3;  r^jferO. 
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Interpreted  in  this  way,  the  table 

/<%.' (D) 


C|2 

Cm' 

V 

—  Css 

Cm' 

Ca.' 

—  ^52 

-c«' 

C«» 

affords  a  compendium  of  the  relations  in  question.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  sign  is  minus  when  the  figures  in  the  suffix  are 
displaced  from  their  natural  order. 

§  246.     Relations  between  the  squares  of  five  theta-functions. 

Excluding  ^oo>  take  any  five  functions  Oj,  O^f  O33  0^  ds,  no  four  of 
Tv^hich  belong  to  a  hexad.  Referring  to  the  table  of  hexads  (§  234), 
we  see  that  in  any  case  two  triads, 

can  be  chosen,  which  belong  to  different  hexads.  The  two  hexads 
have  $1  and  some  other  function  $^  in  common. 

Therefore     ^i«,  V.  0^',  Oi  and  ^1*,  6^,  e^\  Si, 

are  linearly  related.  Eliminating  6^,  we  have  a  linear  relation  between 
$1,  O^y  Osf  $^j  $^.  There  cannot  be  two  such  independent  relations. 
For  if  there  be  a  second  linear  relation  between  6^,  B^,  B^y  B^,  B^y 
there  is  a  linear  relation  between  Bi,  B^y  B^y  B^y  of  which  three  belong 
to  a  hexad,  and  therefore  have  a  common  pair  of  half-periods  as 
zeros.     If  then  4 


«=1 


6iy  B^  Bq  vanish  for  values  which  do  not  make  B^  vanish,  and  conse- 

8 

quently  k^  =  0.     The  relation  reduces  to  2  k^B^^  =  0 ;  but  Bi  and  B2 

belong  to  some  other  hexad,  and  therefore  have  a  common  pair  of 
half-periods  as  zeros,  which  are  not  zeros  of  ^g.  Therefore  A:3  =  0, 
and  kyBi  +  k^Bz^  =  0,  a  relation  which  is  impossible,  since  all  the  pairs 
of  zeros  of  Bi^,  B^f  are  not  the  same. 

If  one  of  the  originally  selected  functions  be  ^00,  the  addition  of 
suitable  half-periods  gives  five  functions  not  including  ^00;  and  from 
the  relation  between  these  five  follows  a  similar  relation  between 
the  original  five. 

There  is  then  a  linear  relation  between  the  squares  of  any  five 
functions,  no  four  of  which  belong  to  a  hexad. 

The  proof  supposes  that  there  is  no  linear  relation  between  four 
squares  which  do  not  belong  to  a  hexad.     This  is  evident  if  any 
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three  belong  to  a  hexad,  and  the  only  outstanding  case  is  that  of  a 
Gopel  tetrad.     Suppose  that 

then,  when  v^  =  0, 


K 


=  (56)  = 


01 
00 


and  when         v^  =  /a^/2  -f  ^^  S^/SX,^  and 
it  follows  from  (7)  that 

^IS^    "T"  *^Ci2   ^  U. 

Therefore,  either  Aju  =  A;g4  =  0,  or 

The  former  supposition  is  impossible,  because  it  would  imply  a 
linear  relation  between  two  squared  theta-fimctions;  the  latter  suppo- 
sition is  untenable,  because  there  are  three  independent  parameters, 
Tu,  Tu,  Ta,  of  which  the  c's  are  functions,  and  the  approximate  values 
for  the  c's  in  terms  of  the  r's  disprove  the  equations 


=  —  c«^  ^ 


Ci2  = 

Ci2  =  —  C34 


The  total  number  of  sets  of  five  is  — '- — -^ -r^ —  >  *^®  ^^""* 

1  •  2  •  3  •  4  •  o 

ber  of  sets  of  which  all  are  in  a  hexad  is  6  •  16,  and  the  number  of 
sets  of  which  four  are  in  a  hexad  is  —^  •  10  •  16.     Hence  the  num- 

ber  of  linear  relations  between  five  squares  is  1872. 

The  general  theorem  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  the  following: 
Four  squared  theta-functions  are  connected  by  linear  equations 
when,  and  only  when,  their  marks  belong  to  a  Itosenhain  hexad ; 
but  there  is  always  a  linear  relation  between  five  squared  theta- 
functions,  no  four  of  which  belong  to  a  hexad. 

Hence  every  ^  is  linearly  expressible  in  terms  of  four  selected 
squares,  if  these  four  do  not  belong  to  a  hexad.  For  instance,  the 
four  theta-functions  may  form  a  Gopel  tetrad. 

§  247.    Product  theorems. 

Let  Or,    brj    Cr,    d^  =  v^  v^  0,  0 ; 

then  a/,  5/,  c/,  d/  =  v^  v^  0,  0, 

and  a/',  6/',  c/',  c?,"  =  v„  v^  0,  0. 
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Therefore  ^»  =  3 19„  ^«»»c^e„m„ 

and,  from  §  241, 

the  summation  being  for  any  three  marks  in}  which,  like  m  itself, 
give  an  even  mark  when  combined  with  wis. 

Now  ^^  exists  only  when  W77i2  and  mwig  are  even,  and  since, 
regarding  m^  and  wig  as  given,  there  are  six  values  of  m  for  which 
mra^  is  odd,  six  values  for  which  ??im3  is  odd,  and  two  values 
for  which  both  mmj  and  mm^  are  odd,  there  must  be  six  different 
values  for  which  both  mm^  and  mwg  are  even.  But  rnmim^=mn^t 
mmim^=mw^  since  mj  4-  wij  +  m^  =  0.  Therefore,  if  m  be  one  of  the 
values,  mmi  is  another;  and  corresponding  to  any  two  marks  m.r^  wig, 
there  are  three  products  of  pairs  of  functions,  djd^^^y  between  which 
there  is  a  linear  relation.  The  number  of  such  relations  is  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  m^  and  ?%  can  be  chosen  ;  that  is, 

^ .  16  .  15  or  120. 

Since  mm^  and  mm^  are  even, 

and,  by  addition,      m  |  m^  -h  m  |  wig  +  SX^'V/'  -h  2Ar"'/v'"=0, 

therefore  m  |  mi  is  given.  This  shows  that  the  three  linearly  related 
pairs  belong  to  one  of  the  30  sets  of  four  pairs  of  §  233.  Four 
relations  can  be  formed  from  each  set  by  leaving  out  each  pair  in 
turn,  the  total  number  of  relations  being  4  x  30  =  120. 

Taking  the  set  determined  by  mj  =  (12),  wi  |  m^  =  0,  we  see  that, 


since  mi  = 


10 
00 


,  it  must  be 


00,12;  34,56;  35,46;  36,45 
The  determination  of  w^  m^  is  effected  by  the  consideration  that 

m3  4-mg  +  (12)  =  0, 

therefore  m^  mg^OO,  12;  34,  m\  35,  46;  36,  45. 

The  reducing  factors  are  respectively 

1,1,  (-l)^  (-1)^,. 
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Therefore,  taking 

771  =  (00),    m'  =  (34),  (35),  (36), 
and  observing  that  <72  =  0,  1,  1,  0  respectively,  we  have  from 

wii,  mg,  77?3=12,  00,  12, 

mi,  wij,  m3=12,  34,  56, 

^OoPiaM^se  =  ^34756^00^12  +  ^35^¥fi4Sp»  J 

TWl,  7712,  w?3=12,  35,  46, 

771 1,  7712,  Wl3=12,  36,  45, 

^Qffivjf^Ai  =  —  ^35^46Cj(jC34  +  B^4iCfxfii2r 

Eliminating    from    these    four   equations    the    four 


when 


when 


when 


when 


(19). 


Example. 
quantities 


^00V12>   ^34^36,  ^35^46,  ^sgft 


we  have  a  determinant  in  the  c's.     Verify  from  the  relations  of  the 
c's  that  this  determinant  vanishes. 

§  248.     The  number  of  independent  relations. 

The  relations  between  theta-functions  of  the  same  variables, 
which  can  be  derived  by  the  preceding  processes,  are  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  all  reducible  to  thirteen  independent  relations,  of 
course  in  very  many  ways.  For  instance,  the  equations  (15) 
express  all  the  other  even  functions  in  terms  of  four,  say  of 
^00,  ^ia>  ^34>  ^56;  then  equations  (16)  express  the  odd  functions  in 
terms  of  these  four,  and  finally  the  first  of  equations  (19)  connects 
these  four.  If  the  sixteen  functions  be  selected  as  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  in  space  of  fifteen  dimensions,  the  thirteen  independent 
relations  amongst  the  ^'s  show  that  the  point  belongs  to  a  two- 
dimensional  locus  in  this  space. 

Between  any  four  theta-functions  there  is  a  relation.  We  have 
seen  of  what  nature  this  relation  is,  when  the  functions  belong  to  a 
hexad ;  we  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  relation  when  the 
four  functions  belong  to  a  Gopel  tetrad. 

§  249.     OopeVs  biquadratic  relation. 

To  determine  the  relation  between  a  Gopel  tetrad,  say  ^34,  0^^  6^ 
O^sj  selected  from  the  pairs 

00.12,  34.56;  35.46;  36.45, 
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let  us  connect  Og^  with  the  tetrad.  To  do  this  we  observe  that 
3-4  .  45  .  35  belong  to  the  hexad  (345  •  126),  and  56  •  36  •  35  to 
(^356  •124).  The  remaining  mark  common  to  the  hexads  is  12. 
Hence  the  relations 

^14  ^35    —  ^  ^36    —  ^5S  vae    H"  ^16  ^12    ^^  "> 
^14  ^12    —  ^  ^34    "I"  ^32  ^54    —  Ci(j  ^35    =  0, 

are  easily  written  down  by  the  method  already  explained.  Elimi- 
nating ^is*, 

(C14'  +  ciif)  ^35'  =  CuV<98«'  +  Ch V^56'  -  C32 V^«^  +  CieV^^'  =  U  (say) . 

To  express  ^^  by  means  of  the  tetrad,  we  add  the  half-periods 
(12)  to  each  argument,  and  obtain 

(Ci4  +  Cifl  )^4g  =  Ci4  <^  P54  -j-  Ci4"Ca2  ^34  —  Ca2  Cifl  ^gg  -|-  Cjg  Cj^vge  =  K  (say). 

Also,  from  formula  (19), 

CooCi2^85^46  =  -c^Csifii^Ox  +  c^c^9yfi^  =  TT  (say). 

Eliminating  ^35,  ^40,   we  have  a  relation   of  the  fourth  order 
between  the  functions  of  the  tetrad, 

In  this  equation,  when  expanded,  the  coefficients  of 

V84  >  ^58  ,    —  ^38  J    —  ^*4 

are  equal.    But  also  the  coefficients  of  ^34^^56*  and  ^36*^45'  are  equal  and 
opposite :  for  these  coefficients  are 

Cqo  C12  (Ci4  C52    4-  C32  Cifl  )  —  C54  €38  (Ci4    -|-  Ci(j  ) 

and  Coo  ^u  Kpu  ^  ~l"  ^52  ^le  )  —  ^  ^m  (^14  ~i"  ^w  )  > 

and  their  sum  is 

^00  Cu  (Ci4    -f-  C18  )  (C32    +^52)  —  (C34  C58    +^54036)  (Ci4    +^10), 

which  vanishes,  since 

Cffl  -f  C52*  =  c^A  H-  V    from  (17), 
and  Coo*Ci2*  =  c<^c^  -f  c^iC^    from  (19),  when  v^  =  0. 

Similarly  the  coefficients  of  ^34*^38'  and  Os^Osi,  and  those  of  ^34*^54" 
and  ^38*^46*  are  equal.     Accordingly  the  biquadratic  relation  is  of  the 

+  B  (^34V  +  0^0 J) 

+  i>^84M38^54  =  0    .        .        .        (20> 
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§  250.   Kummo'^s  IQ-yiodcU  quartic  stirface. 

Regarding  the  four  functions  as  homogeneous  co-ordinates,  the 
equation  is  that  of  a  quartic  surface ;  and  the  abridged  form  shoic? 
that  the  intersections  of  the  quadrics  U,  V,  TTare  nodes.  But  CT, 
F,  IF  vanish  when  ^35  and  ^45  vanish ;  that  is,  when  v^  v,  =  0,  0,  and 
when  Vi,  ^2  =  the  half-periods  (12).  Hence  the  points  c^  Css,  c^c^ 
and  Cj0,  C34,  C54,  Cs8  are  nodes. 

The  symmetry  of  the  expanded  equation  shows  that  it  is 
unaltered  by  the  interchange  of  3  and  5,  or  4  and  6 ;  that  is,  by  the 
addition  to  u  of  the  half-periods  (35)  or  (46).     Hence  also 

^5i}  ^46)  ^56>  ^84  ^-Ud  C3Q,  C54,  C^,  C^ 

are  also  nodes.     Further  the  equation  is  unaltered  when  the  signs 
of  two  of  the  co-ordinates  are  changed. 

Hence  there  are  16  nodes,  the  scheme  of  which  is 

^84  =  ^»  ^M>  ^54}  P» 

^86  =  i:  Cge,  ±  C54,  ±  C5J,  ±  C^ 

V54  =  ±  Cj4,    ±  C^    ±  C54,    ±  C5J, 

where  one  of  the  signs  in  each  column  of  ambiguous  signs  is  to  be 
+.  The  surface  has  therefore  the  maximum  number  of  nodes 
(Salmon,  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  §  573). 

The  connexion  between  the  double  theta-functions  and  Rummer's 
surface  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cayley,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  210, 
who  was  followed  by  Borchardt  (ib.,  t.  Ixxxiii.)  and  Weber  (ib.,  t 
Ixxxiv.).  Other  important  memoirs  in  this  connexion  are  Rohn, 
Math.  Ann.,  t.  xv.,  in  which  the  subject  of  quadratic  transformations 
is  taken  up  ;  and  Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxvii.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  subject  is  given  by  Reichardt,  Ueber  die  Darstellung  der  Kum- 
mer'schen  Flache  durch  hyperelliptische  Funotionen,  Halle,  1887. 

§  251.     The  p-tuple  theta-functions. 
The  series 


00  00 


2  •••   5  expert 

[2  2t„(»,+  g,/2) (n.  +  g./2)  +  2l(n,  +  g,/2) {v,  +  K/2)] 

I  r=l  •=l  r=l  I 

where  r„  =  t^  and  ^^,  h^  are  integers,  is  absolutely  convergent  when 
the  coefficient  of  i  in  22r„w,n,  is  expressible  as  the  sum  of  p  positive 
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sc[uares.  This  can  be  proved  by  an  extension  of  the  method  of 
§  223,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  that 
paragraph.  Under  the  condition  stated,  the  series  defines  a  function 
which  is  one-valued  for  all  values  of  the  p  arguments  Vr-     The  func- 

9r 

tion  is  called  a  p-tuple  theta-function,  and  is  denoted  by  $ 


'r 
P 


or  B^v^     The  function  is  even  or  odd  according  as  %gjir^0  or  1 

(see  §  228),  and  its  properties   as  regards   periods  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  double  theta-f unction. 

Formula  (9),  §  238,  takes  the  form 
Twhere  ia  equations  (i.)  r  =  l,  2,  —,p,  and  where  m,'  is  any  mark 


gr 


,  wi  is  a  given  mark 


9r 

K 


,  and  m  I  m'  =  2<^A'  +  gJK)- 


References^  The  following  books  deal  with  the  theoiy  of  Iheta-f unctions 
from  the  algebraic  standpoint:  Krause,  Die  Transformation  der  Hyperellip^ 
tischen  Funktionen  erster  Ordnung ;  Krazer,  Theorie  der  zweifach  unendlichen 
Thetareihen  auf  Grand  der  Riemann^schen  Thetaformel^  Krazer  and  Prym, 
Neue  Grundlagen  einer  Theorie  der  allgemeinen  Thetafunctionen ;  Prym,  Un- 
tersuchungen  ueber  die  Kiemann'^sche  Thetaformel.  All  these  works  are  pub- 
lished by  Teubner. 

The  theta-f  unctions  form  an  essential  part  of  Eiemann's  theory  of  Abelian 
Integrals,  and  therein  lies  their  present  importance.  Works  on  Riemann's 
theory  contain  more  or  less  of  the  Algebra  of  the  theta-f  unctions ;  accordingly 
to  the  above  references  can  be  added  those  at  the  end  of  Chapter  X. 

The  founders  of  the  theory  of  this  chapter  were  Gopel  (Theorise  transcenden- 
tium  Abelianarum  primi  ordinis  adumbratio  levis.  Crelle,  t.  xxxv.)  and  Rosen- 
hain  (M6moire  sur  les  fonctions  de  deux  variables  et  h  quatre  pfiriodes.  M6m. 
pr6s.  k  1*  Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  t.  xi.).  A  bibliography  will  be  found 
in  Krause's  book  ;  but  special  mention  ought  to  be  made  here  of  a  memoir  by 
Weber  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xiv.)  and  of  Cayley's  memoir  in  the  PhiL  Trans.  (1880). 
The  method  used  in  §  239  and  following  paragraphs  for  the  discussion  of  formula 
(9),  which  is  due  to  Prym,  appears  to  be  new. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Dirichlet's  Problem. 

§  252.  Hitherto  the  parts  of  a  function /(z),  =  m  -f-  »V,  have  been 
considered  in  the  combination  u  -f  iv,  and  as,  y  in  the  combination 
a;  H-  ty.  Let  the  functions  u,  v  be  one-yalued  and  continuous^  as  also 
their  first  differential  quotients,  throughout  a  connected  region  of 
finite  dimensions  which  includes  the  point  z\  in  other  words, 
throughout  some  neighbourhood  of  z.  By  §  20  of  Chapter  I.,  f(z) 
has  at  this  point  z  a  differential  quotient  f'{z)  which  is  independent 
of  dbs.  Conversely,  in  order  that  u  4-  *v  may  admit  a  continuous 
differential  quotient  f\z)  at  a  point  z,  within  whose  neighbourhood 
u,  V  are  continuous,  the  real  functions  u(x,  y),  v(Xf  y)  must  give  rise 
to  continuous  partial  differential  quotients  of  the  first  order.  For, 
by  supposition 

A (u  -f  io)/Az  =  A(w  +  iv)/AXf 

A(u  4-  io)/^z  =  A(w  -f  iv)/i\y ; 

and,  when  Aa?  tends  to  zero,  the  left-hand  side  tends  to /'(«);  hence 
the  right-hand  sides  must  tend  to 

hu/hx  +  ihv/h;  and  —  ihu/hy  -f  hv/hy ; 

t.e.  hu/^x^^v/hj,  Sw/Sy  =  - Sv/Sa; (1). 

But/' (2)  is  continuous  by  supposition,  therefore  the  components 
of  the  right-hand  sides  must  be  continuous;  hence  the  condition 
imposed  upon/(2) — that  it  is  to  have  a  continuous  differential  quo- 
tient —  implies  the  continuity  of  8u/Sx,  8u/8y,  Sv/Sx,  &v/6y  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2. 

The  differential  ecjuations  (1)  might  have  been  selected  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.* 

From  them  it  is  possible  to  deduce  Cauchy's  theorem   }  f(z)dz  =  0. 

where  0  is  a  closed  curve  contained  within  a  region  F,  throughout 
which  M,  Vj  and  the  first  partial  differential  quotients  are  one-valued 

*  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  Picard  Id  his  Traits  d' Analyse. 
374 
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and  continuous.  As  a  consequence  of  this  theorem  it  follows  that 
all  the  higher  differential  quotients  of  m,  v  exist  within  T,  and  are 
finite  and  continuous  ;  also  that  f(z)  at  a  point  Zi  of  the  region  can 
be  expressed  as  an  integral  series  P{z\zi)j  the  circle  of  convergence 
extending  at  least  to  the  rim  of  F. 

Since  the  higher  partial  differential  quotients  of  u,  v  exist  and 
are  one-valued  and  continuous  in  F,  it  follows  that 

S'u/Sx'  =  S V^ySx,  S^u/8y^  =  - ^^v/6xSy,  h^a/^x"  +  V'u/^y^  =  0     •    (2). 

The  discussion  of  the  properties  of  an  analytic  function  might  be 
carried  out,  db  initio,  with  the  initial  assumptions  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  non-singular  point  (a;,  y)  the  functions  w,  hu/^x, 
Bu/Sy,  Shi/Say^,  6ht/8y^  are  continuous,  and  that  hH/^\  h^u/^y^  satisfy 

the  equation 

hhi/^  -I-  hhi/^f  =  0. 

The  equation  (2)  is  a  special  case  of  Laplace's  equation 

S'u/h?  Jt^u/hf  ^^u/hn?  ==0 (3), 

which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Mathematical  Physics. 

In  many  branches  of  Mathematical  Physics  a  problem  which  is 
constantly  arising  is  to  determine  u  throughout  a  region  of  space, 
given  the  values  of  u  on  the  boundary  of  the  region,  and  given  that 
u  satisfies  the  equation  (3)  throughout  the  region  in  question.  The 
problem  which  we  propose  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  belongs  to  this 
class.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  partial  differential  equations 
which  occur  in  Mathematical  Physics  w^e  refer  the  reader  to  an  im- 
portant memoir  by  Poincar^,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.,  t.  xii.,  p.  211 ; 
this  memoir  contains  among  other  things  a  most  original  discussion 
of  Dirichlet's  problem  for  three  dimensions. 

Riemann's  special  mode  of  treatment  of  functions,  with  Laplace's 
equation  as  a  basis  for  the  theory,  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
physical  considerations  immediately  connected  with  the  Potential 
theory ;  although  his  theorems  are  couched  in  the  language  of  pure 
analysis.*  The  most  novel  feature  of  Riemann's  work  was  pre- 
cisely his  attempt  to  define  a  function  u  +  iv  of  a?  +  iy  within  a 
region  by  its  discontinuities  in  that  region  and  by  certain  boundary 
conditions,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  an  arithmetic  expression  as  a 
basis.     The  difficulties  presented  by  such  a  method  must  of  necessitj 

•  Attention  is  c«lled  to  the  physical  aspects  of  Rlemnnn's  work  by  Klein  in  his  valuable 
pamphlet  Ueber  Riemanu's  Theorle  der  Aigebralachen  Fanctionen  und  Ibrer  Integrale. 
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be  formidable,  for  little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  nature  of  the  proper- 
ties of  functions  in  general;  so  that  when  certain  properties  are 
postulated  of  a  function  it  is  essential  that  some  proof  be  given  of 
the  existence  of  a  function  with  these  properties.  Despite  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  it,  Riemann's  method  has  proved  of  immense 
service  in  the  study  of  Abelian  integrals  and  automorphic  functions. 

In  view  of  the  yearly  increasing  importance  of  the  mathematical  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  carried  out  on  Riemann^s  lines,  rigorous  proofs  of  exist- 
ence theorems  are  of  the  highest  value,  even  though  the  analysis  be  too  indirect 
and  laborious  to  serve  as  a  method  for  the  calculation  of  the  functions  whose 
existence  it  establishes.  To  a  student  of  applied  mathematics  these  proofis  may 
appear  unnecessarily  long  and  tedious ;  the  more  so  as  in  certain  applications  the 
existence  of  the  potential  function  is  indisputable.  For  his  benefit  we  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  memoir  of  Poincar6's,  to  which  reference 
was  made  above:  **N6anmoins  toutes  les  fois  que  je  le  pourrai,  je  viserai  k  la 
rigueur  absolue  et  cela  pour  deux  raisons  ;  en  premier  lieu,  il  est  toujours  dor 
pour  un  gCom^tre  d'aborder  un  probl5me  sans  le  r6.5oudre  compl^temeut ;  en 
second  lieu,  les  Equations  que  j^^tudierai  sont  susceptibles,  non  seulement  d^ ap- 
plications physiques,  mais  encore  d* applications  analytiques.  C'est  sur  la  possi- 
bilit6  du  probl^me  de  Dirichlet  quo  Riemann  a  fond6  sa  magnifique  th^rie  des 
fonctions  ab61iennes.  Depuis  d^autres  g6om^tres  out  fait  dMmportantes  appli- 
cations de  ce  mSme  principe  aux  parties  les  plus  fondamentales  de  PAnalyse 
pure.  Est  il  encore  permis  de  se  contenter  d'une  demi-rigueur  ?  Et  qui  nous 
dit  que  les  autres  problfemes  de  la  Physique  Math6matique  ne  seront  pas  un  jour, 
conime  Pa  d6j&  6t6  le  plus  simple  d^entre  eux,  appel^s  k  jouer  en  Analyse  un 
role  considerable  ?  " 

The  basis  for  Kiemann's  work  is  a  famous  proposition  known 
among  continental  mathematicians  as  Dirichlet's  Principle,  or 
Problem. 

§  253.  Dirichlet' s  problem  for  two  dimensions.  To  find  a  function 
«(«,  y)  which,  together  with  its  differential  quotients  of  the  first 
two  orders,  shall  be  one-valued  and  continuous  in  a  region  F,  which 
shall  satisfy  Laplace's  equation  and  shall  take  assigned  values  upon 
the  boundary  of  the  region. 

In  the  problem  just^  enunciated  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
order  of  connexion  of  the  region,  to  the  character  of  the  rim  or 
rims,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  values  are  assigned  along  the 
rim  or  rims.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  problem,  the  region  T  is 
simply  connected  and  bounded  by  a  simple  contour  such  as  the 
circle  or  ellipse ;  also  the  values  on  the  rim  are  continuous.  In  the 
most  general  form  of  the  problem,  the  region  T  is  n-ply  connected 
and  bounded  by  an  exterior  simple  contour  Co  and  by  n  —  1  interior 
simple  contours  Ci,  Ci,  •••,  (7,»  i,  which  are  exterior  to  one  another. 
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We  shall  denote  the  collective  boundary  by  C,  and  shall  speak 
of  points  within  the  region  as  points  in  F,  and  of  points  on  ,the 
boundary  as  points  on  (7.  The  curves  which  constitute  C  are  sup- 
posed to  have  tangents  whose  directions  vary  continuously,  except 
at  a  finite  number  of  points  at  which  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction;  a  case  which  would  arise,  for  instance,  were  the  rim 
a  polygon  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  circular  arcs.  The  values 
assigned  to  the  rim  will  be  continuous  except  at  a  finite  number  of 
places.  Any  real  function  u{x^  y)  which,  together  with  its  differ- 
ential quotients  of  the  first  two  orders,  is  one-valued  and  continuous 
in  r,  and  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  for  two  dimensions,  is  called 
harmonic  (Neumann,  AbePsche  Integrale,  2d  ed.,  p.  390).  Dirichlet's 
problem  can  be  re-stated  as  follows  :  to  find  a  function  u(Xj  y)  which 
shall  be  harmonic  in  F,  and  which  shall  take  assigned  values  on  C, 
these  values  being  supposed  to  be  continuous  along  C  except  pos- 
sibly at  a  finite  number  of  points.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
boundary  value  at  a  point  «  on  (7  is  to  be  identical  with  the  limit 
to  which  u{x,  y)  tends  along  a  path  in  F  which  leads  to  s,  this 
limit  being  assumed  to  be  the  same,  however  the  path  may  he  chosen.* 

Green  was  the  first  mathematician  who  enunciated  the  general  problem 
('*  An  Essay  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  1828,  §  6),  but  his  proof  was 
based  on  purely  physical  considerations.  For  a  treatment  of  the  problem  from 
the  physical  point  of  view,  the  student  is  referred  to  Gauss,  Ges.  Werke,  t.  v., 
Allgcmeine  Lehrsfttze  in  Beziehung  auf  die  im  verkehrten  Verhaitnisse  des 
Quadrats  der  Entfernung  wirkenden  Anziehungs-  and  Abstossungskrftfte,  Art. 
31  to  34;  Lord  Kelvin  (Thomson),  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism,  Art.  xxviii.,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  t.  i.,  Appendix  A  (d); 
Hiemann,  Schwere,  Elektricitiit  und  Magiietismus,  p.  144 ;  Lamb's  Hydro- 
dynamics, pp.  '58  et  seq.  Weierstrass  has  pointed  out  that  Kiemann^s  proof, 
and  in  fact  all  those  which  make  use  of  the  Calculation  of  Variations,  are  open 
to  grave  objections.  On  this  point  the  reader  should  consult  Picard,  Trait6 
d' Analyse,  t.  ii.,  fasc.  1.,  p.  38. 

§  254.  If  the  problem  be  solvable,  the  assigned  values  on  C 
must  be,  in  general,  continuous.  The  following  two  theorems  which 
relate  to  the  continuity  of  the  rim  values  were  published  by 
M.  Painlev^  in  his  thesis,  Sur  les  Lignes  Singuli^res  des  Fonctions 
Analy tiques,  Paris,  1887.     They  involve  the  conception  of  a  passage 

*  Schwarz  has  discuseed  in  a  very  lucid  and  thorough  manner  the  ftuppositions  which  must 
be  made  in  solving  Dirlchlet's  problem,  and  the  consequences  which  follow  from  them.  See  his 
memoir  Zur  Integration  der  partiellen  Differentialgleicbung  ;^tf  =  0,  Qes.  Werke,  t.  ii.  For 
instance,  be  points  out  that  an  ansumpiion  of  the  continuity  of  hu/hXy  lu/hy  on  C  is  not  legitimate, 
since  such  an  asfiumpiion  would  imply  Uiat  the  rim  values  are  not  merely  continuous,  but  also 
have  a  diffsrential  quotient  with  respect  to  the  arc. 
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with  iiiiiform  continuity  to  the  values  on  the  riin.  By  this  it  is 
implied  that  to  an  arbitrarily  small  number  c,  given  in  advance, 
there  corresponds,  for  evei^  point  5  on  (7,  a  region  of  finite  dimensions 
which  penetrates  into  r,  and  is  bounded  partly  by  an  arc  of  C  which 
contains  «,  partly  by  a  line  interior  to  r ;  the  distinctive  projierty 
of  this  region  being  that  the  difference  of  any  two  values  of  ti,  in 
the  interior  or  on  the  rim  of  this  region,  is  equal  to  or  less  than  c 
in  absolute  value. 

In  what  follows,  we  shall  use  the  letter  s  for  a  point  on  (7,  and 
also  for  the  variable  which  determines  the  position  of  the  point 
on  (7. 

TJieorem  I.  Let  a  point  8  describe  a  part  D  of  C,  and  let  there 
be  associated  with  s  a  path  cs  for  the  function  u(x,  y),  cs  varying 
continuously  with  s  and  leading  from  the  interior  point  c  to  «.  Then 
if,  along  By  u  tend  uniformly  to  the  value  U{8)  which  is  assigned  to 
s,  the  function  U{s)  must  be  a  continuous  function  of  s,  and  u(x,  y) 
tends  to  U{8),  whatever  he  the  interior  path  cs  which  leads  to  s. 

Theorem  IL  On  the  other  hand,  if  w(aj,  y)  tend  to  D'(s),  what- 
ever be  the  path  cs,  U{s)  must  be  a  continuous  function  of  s,  and 
u(Xy  y)  must  tend  uniformly  to  U{s)  along  D, 

The  following  remarks  may  help  to  show  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  theorems. 

To  fix  ideas  let  the  region  r  be  a  circle  of  centre  0  and  radius  i?,  and  let  the 

approach  of  a  variable  interior  point  (x,  ^)  to  a  point  s  of  the  rim  C  take  place 

along  the  radius  from  0  to  s.     Given  c  in  advance,  a  positive  quantity  5«  can  be 

assigned  such  that,  for  all  points  (a;,  y)  on  the  radius  from  0  to  s  at  a  distance 

from  8  less  than  5«, 

\u(x,y)-  t^(s)i<€. 

Let  dg  be  the  largest  value  consistent  with  this  inequality.  As  s  moves 
round  the  circle  C,  8,  varies  ;  suppose  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  quantities  5.  is 
5,  where  5  is  different  from  zero.  Then,  for  the  assigned  method  of  approach  to 
the  points  of  C,  the  values  m(x,  y)  tend  uniformly  to  the  values  U{s).  A  ques- 
tion which  suggests  itself  is  whether  the  values  «(ar,  y)  would  tend  to  the  same 
limiting  values  U(s)  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  curves  of  approach  to  the 
points  8 ;  and  whether,  if  there  be  no  change  in  the  limiting  values,  the  passage 
to  the  rim  values  is  still  effected  with  uniform  continuity.  There  are,  so  to 
speak,  two  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  question ;  the  infinitely  many  paths  to  an 
assigned  point  of  D,  and  the  infinitely  many  points  of  D.  That  a  variety  of 
paths  to  an  assigned  point  of  D  may  lead  to  one  and  the  same  limit  can  be  illus- 
trated, by  analogy,  from  Chapter  III.  Suppose  that  in  §  90  the  approach  to 
the  point  1  is  along  a  straight  line  flr^l  which  does  not  coincide  with  a  radius ; 
then  the  limiting  value  is  the  same  for  this  path  as  for  the  radial  path  0  to  1. 
(Stolz,  Schlomilch's  Zeitschrift,  t.  xxix.,  p.  127.) 
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I.  To  an  arbitrarily  small  positive  number  c,  given  in  advance, 
there  corresponds,  by  the  conditions  of  Theorem  I.,  a  length  rj  such 
that  when  an  arc  sc'  of  length  rj  is  measured  o£E  on  sc,  we  have 

for  all  positions  of  («,  y)  on  sc\  Let  «i  be  the  point  «  -f-  S« ;  and  let 
the  path  at  Sj  which  corresponds  to  the  path  sc',  be  Sic/,  the  length  of 
this  arc  being  tj.  The  points  c',  c/,  •••  trace  out  a  continuous  line  L, 
Since  u{x,  y)  is  continuous  along  i,  and  since  the  path  sc  varies 
continuously  as  8  moves  along  D,  there  must  exist  an  interval 
(«--  7i  to  «  4-  h)  such  that  for  all  points  «  +  &»  in  this  interval. 


^c  -  «,^.  I  <  c. 
But,  by  the  conditions  of  Theorem  I., 

|l7(«)-w,.|<€, 

I  U(8  -h  Ss)  -  u,^.  I  <  €, 
Hence  |  U(8  +  8s)  -  L^(s)  |  <  3c. 

This  proves  the  continuity  of  (7(s). 

Next,  let  («,  y)  be  any  point  interior  to  the  curvilinear  quadri- 
lateral bounded  by  2>,  L,  and  those  two  curves  of  the  set  8C  which 
pass  through  s  —  h,  « 4-  A.  By  the  conditions  imposed  initially, 
(flj,  ,v)  must  lie  on  some  curve  of  the  system  sc]  suppose  that  it  lies 
on  the  curve  through  s  -f  Ss.     Hence, 

I  u(x,  y)  —  U{8  -f  8«)  I  <  €. 
But 

\u(x,  y)-  U{8)  I  <\u{x,  2/)-  U{8-{-S8)  I  +  !  r(s  +  8«)-  U(8)\, 

i.e.  I  u(x,  y)  —  U{s)  |  <  4c. 

This  shows  that  a  circle  can  be  drawn  with  s  as  centre,  and  with 
a  radius  sufficiently  small  to  ensure  that  for  every  point  (ar,  y)  inte- 
rior to  the  circle,  the  above  inequality  shall  be  satisfied.  Hence 
u{x,  y)  tends  to  (7(s)  at  »,  whatever  be  the  path  of  approach  to  that 
point. 

II.  In  the  second  theorem  the  data  show  that  each  point  8  of  the 
arc  D  has  a  domain,  say  of  radius  p,  such  that  for  those  points  (x,  y) 
of  r  which  lie  in  the  domain  of  a, 

\u(x,y)-  U(s)\  ^c; 
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for  otherwise  there  would  be  paths  sc*  such  that  |  u(x,  y)  —  U(8)  I  >  c 
for  points  of  «c'  arbitrarily  close  to  s,  contrary  to  supposition. 
Measure  off  two  arcs  ««',  ss"  of  lengths  p,  and  let  a  point  (a?,  y)  of  the 
domain  of  8  tend  to  »  point  « -f  8s  of  s's".  By  supposition  «(ir,  y) 
tends  to  [/"(s  +  Ss).    But  throughout  the  domain  of  s, 

|u(a;,  y)-  C7'(s)  ]  ^c. 

Hence  |  U{8  +  &)  -  t7(s)  |  ^  c. 

This  establishes  the  continuity  of  U(8) . 

If  Si',  Si"  denote  the  middle  points  of  ss\  S8*'y  there  corresponds 

to  every  point  s  -|-  8s  of  the  arc  SiSi"  a  circular  region  A,  of  centre 

s  +  Bs  and  radius  >  p/2,  such  that  for  every  point  (as,  y)  common 

to  r  and  A, 

w(a,y)- J7(s-f-8s)|<2c. 


By  reasoning  about  s/,  8i*  in  the  same  way  as  about  s,  and  by  a 
continuation  of  the  process,  we  must  arrive  finally  at  the  extremities 
of  D,  unless  the  radius  p  tends  to  a  limit  0,  when  the  centres  s  tend 
to  some  point  s©.  To  see  that  this  is  an  impossible  case,  observe 
that  there  corresponds  to  Sq  a  circular  region  Aq,  say  of  radius  p^g 
such  that  when  (x,  y)  lies  inside  Aq, 

\u{x,y)-U(s)\>,/2, 

and  therefore  to  the  points  s  near  Sq  there  correspond  domains  of  radii 
at  least  equal  to  pq/2.  These  considerations  show  that  we  can  find 
a  length  {  such  that  for  points  inside  a  circle  of  radius  {  and  centre  s, 

\u{x,y)-U(s)\>2€, 

whatever  be  the  position  of  s  on  D,  Thus  u(x,  y)  passes  with  uniform 
continuity  to  the  rim  values  U{s). 

We  shall  prove,  in  the  next  paragraph,  some  theorems  which 
will  be  of  use  at  a  later  stage  of  the  discussion.  These  theo- 
rems embody  well-known  results  in  the  ordinary  theory  of  the 
potential. 

§  255.     Oreen^s  theorem  for  functions  of  two  variables. 

Let  t^  tAj  be  two  functions  which  are  harmonic  within  F',  and  let 
r  be  a  region  which  is  completely  enclosed  by  VK  The  functions 
Uij  1*2,  together  with  their  partial  differential  quotients  of  the  first 
two  orders,  are  continuous  in  F  and  on  its  boundary  C  From  the 
remark  of  Schwarz  quoted  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  377  it  appears  that 
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it  is  not  permissible  to  assume  in  all  cases  the  existence  of  partial 
differential  quotients  on  the  boundary  of  F' ;  this  is  why  T  is  chosen. 
Green's  theorem  is 

Here  the  differentiation  is  with  regard  to  a  normal  drawn  into 
r  and  the  direction  of  integration  over  a  rim  is  positive  when  that 
rim  is  regarded  as  an  independent  curve.  Since  dx/dn  =  —  dy/ds, 
dy/dn  =  dx/da,  we  have 

Sui  _  _  S«i  ^     8wi  dx^ 
Bn  ^  ds      Sy  ds^ 

and  there  is  a  similar  formula  for  u^.  Integration  by  parts  shows 
that 

where  the  first  integral  is  a  curvilinear  integral  tdken  positively  over 
C     Similarly, 

By  addition  we  have 
JJA&eBx^SySyi        * 

but  -§d.  +  |ci.  =  t'^.onC,a.d^  +  |'  =  Oinr. 

«-  XX{I'^^I'|}^^=-X-^^  •  •  ^^>- 

Similarly 
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An  important  result  can  be  derived  from  (6)  by  writing  Ui=ru=  u ; 

namely,  j'j'^(^£j  +  (^^J^dxdy  =  -fu^ds    ■     •     (7). 

This  formula  shows  that  there  cannot  be  two  harmonic  functions 
Avhich  take  an  assigned  system  of  values  on  (7.  For  suppose  that 
m/,  Wj'  are  two  such  functions.     Replacing  m/  —  if,'  by  u,  we  have 

w  =  0  on  C  Hence,  if  we  assume  k-  to  be  finite  along  (7,  the  for- 
mula  (7)  becomes 

That  is,  a  sum  whose  elements  cannot  be  negative  vanishes. 
This  can  only  happen  when  every  element  vanishes.     Hence 

Sii/Sx  =  0,     Bu/Sy  =  0, 

and  Wi  —  W2  =  a  constant  throughout  F.  Tliis  constant  must  be  zero ; 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  a  discontinuity  in  passing  to  the  rim. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  Dirichlet  admit  a  solution^  that  solution  is 
unique. 

Ficard  has  pointed  out  the  limitations  to  this  proof.  Besides  the  necessity 
of  assuming,  in  general,  that  -  ^  does  not  become  infinite,  there  is  the  further 

limitation  that  the  integrals,  as  also  their  differential  quotients  of  the  first  order, 
are  to  remain  continuous  in  r  and  on  C.     (Traits  d^  Analyse,  t  ii.,  fasc.  i.,p.  23.) 

—  d5  =  0,  when  u  is  harmonic  within  a  region  F' 
cbn 

which  encloses  F. 

The  formula  which  results  from  the  combination  of  (5)  and  (6)  is 


sk 


Ml  —  —  w„  -  — Mds  =  0 (8). 


Replacing  u^  Wg  by  u,  1,  we  have 


X 


ta"*'" (»)■ 


Theorem.   Let  F  be  enclosed  as  before  in  F',  and  let  r  be  the  dis- 
tance of  a  point  (a?,  y)  from  a  fixed  internal  point  (a,  6),  then 

«(a,  6)  =  A  rAogr|^-««Jf£I>    .     .     .     (10). 
2TrJo\         bn  on    J 
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With  centre  (a,  b)  describe  a  small  circle  Ci  of  radius  p.  Let 
Ug  =  log  r,  Ui  =  u:  then  by  (8),  if  the  normal  to  d  be  drawn  towards 
(a,  6), 

r  ( 1         Sw         8  log  r  )   ,        /•  ( 1        Su         5  log  r  )   , 

=  log  p  r  ^*ds  -{--Cuds 

=  -   fwdaby  (9). 
pJcx 

Since  the  left-hand  side  is  independent  of  p,  the  expression 

-  I    ttds  must  be  independent  of  p. 

When  p  tends  to  zero,  we  know  that  an  approximate  value  of 

—  I    uds  is  M(a,  &)  •  -  I   rf«,  '.^.,  2irw(a,  6).     Since  this  value  is  inde- 

pendent  of  p,  it  must  be  the  exact  value,  and  the  theorem  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  result  thus  obtained  is  of  high  importance,  because  it 
expresses  the  value  of  u  at  an  internal  point  in  term  of  values  along 
a  certain  boundary.  In  the  course  of  the  proof,  we  have  established 
incidentally  a  theorem  which  has  important  consequences  in  the 
theory  of  the  potential.    This  theorem  will  now  be  stated  explicitly. 

Theorem.  A  harmonic  function  u  cannot  have  a  maximum  or 
minimum  in  T. 

If  p  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  C  with  centre  (a,  b), 

27ru{a,b)  =  -C^id8=r''u{p,e)de    •     •     •     (11), 

p«yc  •/o 

in  polar  co-ordinates.  Let  p  be  made  sufficiently  small;  then  if 
w(a,  b)  be  greater  than  all  the  values  within,  or  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  (p), 

27rw(a,  b)<-  I  ti(a,  b)ds, 

pJc 

i.e.f  2  irw  (a,  b)<2  irxi  (a,  b) . 

This  shows  that  w(a,  b)  cannot  be  a  maximum.  Similarly  it 
can  be  shown  that  it  cannot  be  a  minimum.  The  same  result  might 
be  deduced  from  (9). 

This  theorem  extended  to  three  dimensions  amounts  to  the  statement  that 
the  gravitation  potential  of  an  attracting  mass  has  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum  value  in  empty  space.     It  was  discovered  by  Gauss. 
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Tlieor&m.  If  u{x,y)  be  a  function  which  is  harmonic  in  any 
region  r,  and  continuous  on  the  boundary  O,  the  value  of  u  at  every 
point  in  F  is  intermediate  in  value  between  the  greatest  and  least 
values  on  C  Here  we  assume  that  there  are  no  points  on  C  at 
which  the  function  u  is  discontinuous,  and  that  u  is  not  a  constant. 

The  values  of  w  on  C7  have  a  finite  upper  limit  (?,  and  a  finite 
lower  limit  K\  and  the  values  in  T  and  on  C  have  a  finite  upper 
limit  O*  and  a  finite  lower  limit  KK  At  no  points  of  F  can  the 
limits  G\  K'  be  attained.  Let  us  assume,  if  possible,  that  u  attains 
the  value  G'  at  an  interior  point  (a,  b).  The  formula  (11)  shows 
that  on  the  rim  of  every  circle  interior  to  C,  with  (a,  b)  as  centre, 
the  value  of  w  =  G' ;  for  if  some  of  the  values  be  less  than  G*,  others 
must  be  greater  than  this  quantity,  and  this  is  contrary  to  suppo- 
sition. Hence  at  all  points  of  a  circular  region  of  centre  (a,  b), 
which  lies  wholly  inside  F  and  extends  to  C,  w  is  constant.  By 
choosing  a  new  point  (a,  b)  in  this  circular  region  and  drawing  a 
new  circle,  it  follows  that  u  is  constant  throughout  the  new  region. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  proved  that  the  value  of  w  in  F  is  everywhere 
equal  to  G'.  This  is  contrary  to  hypothesis ;  hence  there  is  no 
point  oi  F  at  which  u  attains  the  value  G',  But  we  know  that  the 
continuous  function  u  attains  its  upper  limit  at  some  point  (§  63). 
This  point  must  lie  on  C  As  the  upper  limit  on  C  is  G,  G'  must 
be  equal  to  G ;  and  similar  reasoning  shows  that  K*  must  be  equal 
to^. 

Corollary.  A  harmonic  function  which  is  constant  on  C  has  the 
same  constant  value  in  F. 

§  256.  Schwarz^s  existence-theorem  for  a  circular  region  V  of  radius 
1.     [Schwarz,  Werke,  t.  ii.,  p.  185.] 

Let  /(a)  be  a  real  function  of  a,  which  is  continuous  and  one- 
valued  upon  the  circumference,  and  which  resumes  its  value  when 
a  increases  by  27r;  no  other  restrictions  are  imposed  upon /(a). 
There  exists  always  one  and  only  one  function  u  which  possesses 
the  following  properties :  — 

(1)  u  is  continuous  in  F  and  on  (7; 

(2)  lu/hx,  hu/hy^  S^u/&x^,  ^u/hy^  are  one-valued  and  continuous 
in  F  and  on  (7,  and  h^u/^?  -h  ^u/hf  =  0 ; 

(3)  the  values  on  the  rim  are  equal  to  f{a)  at  all  points  of  C 
The  proof  is  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  integral 

1     r^^  1  —  r* 

f  =  —  I     /(a) — doL 

^      2irJo    -^^  ^l-.2rcos(a-tf)-f»'»  ^ 
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"where  r,  6  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  the  rim  of  a  circle 
i?vhose  centre  is  0  and  radius  r(<  1).  This  integral  has  a  perfectly 
iieterminate  meaning  for  all  points  within  the  circle,  and  equals  the 
series 

~-  rV(^)^^  -f  -  i   r'V(^)  cos  ^K«  -0)dd'  r". 

This  latter  series  is  convergent  in  F.  On  C  it  assumes  the  form 
of  Fourier's  series.     Schwarz  proves  that 

(i.)  {  is  harmonic  in  V ; 

(ii.)  {  takes  the  contour  value /(^). 

The  proof  of  (i.)  is  effected  in  a  very  natural  and  simple  manner. 
We  know  by  the  properties  of  monogenic  functions  that  when  <^{z) 
is  holomorphic  in  T,  the  real  part  of  <^(«)  is  harmonic  in  F..  Hence 
the  real  part  of 

is  harmonic  in  F.    But  this  real  part  is  precisely  Poisson's  integral 

To  prove  (ii.),  Schwarz  examines  the  difference  i—f{0),  where 
0  is  arbitrary,  and  shows  that  as  {x,  y)  tends  along  radii  to  the 
various  points  (1,  6)  of  (7,  u{Xy  y)  tends  tiinformJy  to  the  limit /(^). 
To  simplify  the  denominator  of  the  integral  write  a-\-0  for  a;  this 
involves  no  change  of  limits,  since  /(a)  is  periodic.  At  any  stage 
of  the  following  proof  the  limits  can  be  replaced  by  new  limits  y, 
2ir-{-y,  where  y  is  any  positive  or  negative  quantity.  The  new 
form  of  the  integral  is 

2  IT  Jo       1  —  2rcos«-|-r*  ' 

or  -i    r-Hl^^^)f(a-\-e)da 

2irJ-ir     1  —  2rcos  «-|-r* 

This  may  be  written 


1^  r^-  (1  -  ,^)  If  (a  4-  0)  -f{e)\da   fjO)  p-     (1 

2irJ'w  l-2rco3a  +  r«  2ir  J-»  1-2 


+  7^  2ir  J-»  1  —  2r  cos  a  +  r* 
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For  all  values  of  r  less  than  1, 


J^   p» (l-r»)da       ^^ 

2TrJ-ft   1  —  2rcos  a-|-r* 

Hence  f=/(^)  +  f  f  (!-»;)?/(« +  ^)-/W^'^. 

2'irJ-n  1  — 2rcosa4-»-* 

We  have   now  to  show  that  when   €  is  an  arbitrarily  small 
quantity  given  in  advance,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  number  17  such 

that  for  all  values  of  1  —  r      '  y ,  and  for  all  values  of  0, 


£ 


1  —  2  r  cos  a  -f  j*^ 


<€. 


This  inequality  is  required  in  order  that  the  passage  to  the 
contour  values  may  be  effected  with  uniform  continuity.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  paths  of  approach  to  the  contour  are  along  radii, 
but  this  limitation  may  be  removed  by  means  of  Painlev^'s  theorems. 
After  replacing  the  limits  by  —  S,  27r  —  S,  let  the  integral  be  sepa- 
rated into  the  two  parts 

2irJ-s       2'jrJ+i  1  —  2rcos  a  +  r* 

where  8  is  a  small  positive  quantity.  Let  g  be  the  upper  limit  of 
f(^a  -f  6)  —fid)  in  the  interval  (—  8,  8).  The  absolute  value  of  the 
former  integral  is 


27rJ-3  i— 2?' cos  a-fr^ 


The  absolute  value  of  the  latter 


< 


9 


IT 


j-t  1- 


{l^r^)da 


2rcosa-f  r" 


<9' 


< 


TT  c/6        1  —  2  r  cos  « -f  r' 


where  Q  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  absolute  values  of  /(a)  in  the 
interval  (8,  27r-8).     But 


1  r«'-g      (1^7^)  da 


8  1- 


< 


l-r« 


2r  cos  a  -f  r*     r(l  —  cos  8) ' 


for  since  the  expression  cos  a  —  cos  8  is  negative  in  the  interval  in 
question,  the  denominator  1  —  2r  cos  a  +  7^>2r(l  —  cos  8).    What- 
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ever  be  the  value  of  the  small  quantity  8(^0),  it  is  possible  to 
choose  1  —  r  so  small  that 

Q       ^-^       <c 

r(l  -  cos  8)  ^ 

Hence,  when  r  tends  to  1,  the  integral 

2irJ'-v  1  — 2rco8a4-r* 

tends  to  the  limit  0,  and  {  tends  to  limiting  values  identical  with 
the  contour  values /(^). 

§  267.     The  solution  of  the  problem  for  a  circle  of  radius  B 
is  very  similar  to  that  for  the  circle  of  radius  1.     It  is 


^'^^        2irJo     ^-2jKpC0S(a-^) 


where  p  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  a  point  c,  or  (x,  y), 
situated  in  F.     The  formula  can  be  written 


•/o  J  Trie  •    C  —  S  f 


where  |  c  —  «  |  is  the  distance  from  c  to  a  point  s  of  C,  and  U(8)  is 
the  value  of  u  at  «.     When  c  coincides  with  0,  this  formula  becomes 


uiO)=£'W^ 


2'7r 

or  the  mean  of  the  values  U(s)  on  the  rim  of  C  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  u  at  the  centre. 

By  a  known  formula  in  Trigonometry 


-  =  1  +  2  2  f-|y cos n(a-.fl),  {p<Ry 


i?-2jBpcos(a-^)-hp« 
Hence  when  a;  =  p  cos  9,  yss  p  sin  Oy 

u{x,  y),  ^f{p,  tf),  ==  -—  I     f{a)da  +  -  2  -^    I    /(a)  cos  nada  •  cos  n$ 

2w*/0  '7rii=i  (  */o 


■  I     /(a)  sin  nad«  •  sinn^  [  ( "») 


^  +  2  (a„  cos  nO  +  6,  sin  n9)  (P-X. 
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This  expansion  has  been  proved  on  the  supposition  p<B. 
Suppose  that  u(a:,  y)  is  continuous,  together  with  its  partial  differ- 
ential quotients  of  the  first  two  orders,  in  a  circle  of  radius  Bi>R. 
Is  the  expansion  true  when  pz=  R?  We  know  that  the  limit  to 
which  Poisson's  integral  tends,  when  p  tends  to  JR,  is  u(Xy  y),  or 
f{R,  0)f  where  x  =  RcosO,  y:^ RsinO;  but  it  is  not  evident  that 

the  integral  series  in  -^  tends  to  the  limit 

R 

^  -f  i  (a„  cos  n^  +  K  sin  n0). 

That  this  is  what  actually  happens  has  been  proved  by  Paraf. 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  series  just  written  down  is 
convergent,  Abel's  theorem  on  integral  series  (§  90)  enables  us  to 
say  that  this  series  is  the  limit  of  the  series  in  pjR, 

Paraf  8  proof  of  convergence,  [Thesis,  sur  le  Problfeme  de 
Dirichlet  et  son  extension  au  cas  de  Tequation  lin^re  g^n^rale  du 
second  ordre,  p.  b^J] 

The  coeificients  a^,  6„  are  continuous  functions  of  iJ,  which 
satisfy  the  relations  |  a„  |,  |  6„  1  <  h/n^y  where  A  is  a  constant  which 
depends  only  on  the  values  of  /(jK,  a)  and  not  on  Uj.  For,  after  a 
double  integration  by  parts, 

1  z*^""  1  r^^ 


1  r  "^  1  /*'"" 

a„  =  -  I     f{R,  a)  cos  naduj  6^  =  -  I     f{R,  a)  sinnocfa, 


give 


a^  =  --'-,C  /"(^,  a)  cos naday  6^  =  -  1 .1  f  */"(-»>  «)  sin nacUc 

IT  TV  Jo  IT  rrJo 

Hence  |  a„  |  and  |  &„  |  <  h/n^,  where  h  is  twice  the  upper  limit 
of  the  values  |  f"(Rj  a)  [.     This  shows  that  the  series 

^  +  2  (a„  cos  nO  -f-  K  sin  nO) 

I  2        n=l 

is  absolutely  and  uniformly  convergent.     Hence  when  p  tends  to 
the  limit  i?, 

f(p,  <?)  =  !+  s/^Y(a»  cos  ne  +  6.  sin  n$) 

a        ^ 
gives  u(Xyy)=f{Ry0)=^+  2 (a„ cos nO  +  6« sin  nO). 
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§  258.    We  have  arrived  at  a  series  for  u{x,  y),  namely 

«(«*  y)  =  77  +  5  (a„  COS  nO  -f  6„  sin  n$), 

in  which  the  coefficients  are  definite  integrals.  Let  us  now  make  a 
fresh  start  with  the  equations 

8w__8v    8w__S^ 
hx     Sy    By         &i;' 

or  with  the  corresponding  equations  in  polar  co-ordinates 

where  the  pole  is  at  a  point  (a,  6),  and  (r,  0)  are  the  co-ordinates  of 
an  arbitrary  point  of  that  circular  region  of  centre  (a,  b)  and  radius 
R  which  extends  to  the  boundary  of  r.  Here  r  is  the  region  of  the 
2-plane  for  which  the  functions  u,  v  and  their  first  differential  quo- 
tients are  one-valued  and  continuous,  these  differential  quotients 
being  subject  to  the  above  equations. 

Since  ^(^  "^  ^'^)  and  ^^'^^'^)  are  finite  when  r  =  0,  we  must 
hx  cy 

have  for  all  values  of  Oj 


limRi^Vo,  limR^Vo. 

n=o  [he]        r^  \je] 


On  a  circle  of  radius  r  (<  i?)  we  have  by  Fourier^s  series 

1  * 

tt(r,  ^)  =  -Oo  -f-  2  (a»  cos  nO  ■\-  \  sin  nO\ 

1  * 

2?(r,  6)  =  -Co  -I-  2  (c«  cos  nB  -f  cf»  sin  Titf), 
where  ao  =  -  r\(r,  ^)d^,    Co=  -  f   v(r,  tf)d^, 


a«  =  -  r*'tt(r,  tf)  cos  nH6y  6^  =  -  f  \(r,  ^)sinn^dd, 
c^  =  -   r''t;(r,  ^)  cos  nBdQ,  d.  =  -  f  'i;(r,  tf)sin  nHB. 
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From  the  differential  equations 


(i): 


(ii), 


we  can  derive  at  onoe  equations  such  as 

r  C'  ^  sin  neae  -  f**  ^  sin  nOdff  =  0      .     •    (iii). 
Jo    Sr  Jo     Se 

The  second  integral,  when  integrated  by  parts,  gives 

^  sin  ndd^  =  -n  |     vcos«tfd^  =  0. 
0    S9  Jo 

Since  ~  is  a  continuous  function  of  both  r  and  $, 
8r 

f^'^sinnAW^  -  f'ttsinnM^. 

Jo     or  or  J  9 

Hence,  when  n  >  1, 

Similarly,  multiplication  by  cos  n6  gives 

From  equation  (ii)  we  can  derive,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  two 
differential  equations 

or 

T^  +  nK^O. 
or 

The  equations 

Jo     Br  rJo     BO  ' 

Jo     or         rJo     8$ 

give  Sf'--  =  0,  |-»  =  0; 

or  or 
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therefore  Oq,  Cq  are  constants.  To  find  h^  we  must  integrate  the 
equation 

Hence  6„  =  A„r"  -h  A„'r-" ; 

but  knowing  that  Bu/Sr  is  to  be  finite  for  r  =  0,  it  is  evident  that  \J 
must  vanish.      Corresponding  to  6„=A„r*  we  have  the  three  equations 

Cn  =  — A«r»,   a„  =  /x^r»,   d^  =  fi^r^. 
Hence 

w  +  iu  =  ^(oo  4-  icq)  H-  2(/Lt^  —  lA^)  (cos  nO  -f- 1  sin  n^)r* 

where  ai^  =  a  +  *&,«  —  ^o  =  ?*e^-  This  is  the  Cauchy-Taylor  theorem. 
[Harnack,  Fundamentalsatze  der  Functionentheorie,  Math.  Ann.,  t. 
xxi.,  p.  305.] 

§  259.  In  the  generalized  problem  for  a  simply  connected  region 
r  the  values  U{s)  on  C  are  in  general  continuous,  but  suifer  discon- 
tinuities at  a  finite  number  of  points  Oj,  a^  •••,  a»,  •••,  a^.  The  dis- 
continuity at  a  point  a  is  of  a  special  kind.  One  condition  is  that 
for  the  region  common  to  V  and  to  a  small  circle  of  centre  a  all  the 
values  of  u  are  to  be  finite ;  but  further  the  values  ?7(«)  are  to  tend 
to  limits  U{aj^  H-  0)  or  ^''(a^  —  0),  when  8  tends  to  a^  in  the  positive 
or  negative  sense,  where 

Cr(a,-fO)-C7K-0)  =  /.„   (A  =  l,2,...,m) 

(see  Chapter  II.,  §  61).  Let  the  angles  made  by  the  tangents  at 
the  points  a^  be  «j|,  where  a^  differs  from  ir  when  there  is  a  sudden 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  For  simplicity  assume  that 
the  fit's  are  different  from  zero.     The  coefficient  of  i  in 

2^».log  (2-aJ, 

where  the  branch  of  each  logarithm  is  fixed  by  assigning  its  value 
for  some  point  in  r,  is  the  harmonic  function 

^hi  Vh  being  the  co-ordinates  of  a^.  This  sum  of  inverse  tangents 
suffers  a  discontinuity  fi^  in  passing  through  a  point  a^.     Hence,  by 
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the  employment  of  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  in  the  proof  of 
Mittag-Leffler's  theorem  (Chapter  V.,  §  150),  the  function  u  can 

be  deprived  of  its  discontinuities  by  the  subtraction  of  S— tan~^^~-^*. 

The  resulting  function  to  (a?,  y)  is  one  with  assigned  values  along  C, 
and  when  (or,  y)  tends  along  O  to  a  point  a, 

At  the  point  a  itself  let  the  value  0  be  assigned  to  to.  The 
generalized  problem  has  thus  been  resolved  into  the  simpler  problem 
of  finding  a  function  w{x,  y)  which  is  continuous  on  C,  continuous 
and  harmonic  in  F.  Thus  whenever  a  solution  is  known  for  the 
ordinary  Dirichlet  problem  in  the  case  of  a  simply  connected  region 
r,  a  solution  can  be  found  for  the  generalized  problem. 

The  solution  found  in  this  way  is  unique.  [See  M.  Jules 
Riemann's  memoir  Sur  le  Probl^me  de  Dirichlet,  Annales  de  r£c., 
Norm.  Sup.,  Ser.  3,  t.  v.,  1888.] 

"We  omit  the  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution.  The  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  proof  of  this  theorem  is  to  establish  the  fact  primarily  for  a  circle  and 
afterwards  for  every  region  which  can  be  represented  conformly  on  a  circle. 

Suppose  that  a  point  (a?,  y)  in  T  tends  to  a  point  a  of  C  along 
a  path  interior  to  T  and  such  that  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  a  drawn 
inwards  makes  angles  (pi,  <f>2  with  the  two  tangents  a^i,  atz  to  opi,  a/)^, 
where  p^Pi  is  a  part  of  C  described  in  the  direct  sense.  The  limit 
to  which  u  tends  is 

a 

a 

a  a 

In  the  generalized  problem,  as  in  the  ordinary  problem,  the 
values  of  «  in  F  lie  between  the  upper  limit  O  and  the  lower  limit 
K  of  the  values  U(s)  on  G. 

M.  Jules  Riemann  has  treated  the  case  of  a  multiply  connected  region  in  a 
very  similar  manner.  By  the  use  of  the  properties  of  logarithms  he  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  solve  the  generalized  problem  whenever  the  ordinary  problem  can 
be  solved.  If,  in  the  generalized  problem  for  a  simply  connected  surface,  the 
restriction  be  removed  that  the  function  is  to  have  a  finite  absolute  value  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  discontinuities,  the  theorem  of  the  uniqueness  of  solution 
ceases  to  hold.    Picard  has  given  a  very  simple  example  of  a  harmonic  function 
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w^hich  vanishes  at  all  points  save  one  of  a  circle  C,  is  continuous  within  F,  and 
yet  is  not  identically  zero.  The  circle  C  is  jc  +  0(35^  +  y^)  =  0,  where  a  is  a  con- 
stant, and  the  function  is  a  H-  x/(x^-^y^).  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  the  function  is  infinite  at  the  origin.  [Picard,  Trait6  d' Analyse, 
t.  ii.,  fasc.  i.,  p.  46.] 

Confoi-m  Representdtion, 

§  260.     A  problem  which  is  very  closely  allied  with  that  of 
Dirichlet  is  the  problem  of  the  conform  representation  of  an  assigned 
surface  Fj  upon  another  assigned  surface  V^     We  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  simply  connected  regions.     A  simplification  can  be 
introduced,  for  if  it  be  possible  to  map  a  region  Vi  on  T^  by  means 
of  2r3  =  t^i(2i),  and  Fg  upon  Fjby  Z2=^<f^(z^y  then  2^2  =  <^2<3^i (^)  will 
map  Fi  upon  Fj.     Hence  if  it  be  possible  to  represent  two  regions 
conformly  on  one  and  the  same  circle  (or  half-plane),  it  is  also 
possible  to  represent  them  conformly  on  each  other.     In  this  way 
the  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  discovery  of  that  function  2'  =f{z) 
uvhich  maps  a  simply  connected  region  F  on  a  circle,  or  on  the 
positive  half-plane  of  z.     This  problem  is  related  to  Dirichlet's  by 
reason  of  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  problem  can  be  solved  for 
a  simply  connected  region  Fj,  whenever  it  can  be  solved  for  a  simply 
connected  region  Fi  upon  which  Fj  can  be  represented  conformly. 
Kow  a  solution  of  Dirichlet's  problem  can  be  found  for  a  circle,  or 
the  positive  half-plane.     Hence  a  proof  that  every  simply  connected 
region  can  be  mapped  on  a  circle  is  also  a  proof  that  Dirichlet's 
problem  can  be  solved  for  every  simply  connected  region,  and  con- 
versely.    Since  the  transformation  fg,  ^^"^    ],  where  a,  6,  c,  d  are 

\    cz-\-dJ 

real  and  ad  —  he  positive,  transforms  a  point  with  a  positive  ordinate 
into  another  point  with  a  positive  ordinate,  there  are  at  least  00^  ways 
of  representing  the  positive  half-plane  conformly  upon  itself.  It  will 
be  proved  (§  269)  that  the  most  general  problem  of  the  conform  repre- 
sentation of  one  simply  connected  region  Fi  upon  another  F2  becomes 
perfectly  definite  as  soon  as  a  point  in  Fj  and  a  point  on  Ci  are 
made  to  correspond  to  a  point  in  F2  and  a  point  on  C^-     Thus 

the  transformation  Iz, — ^^-\  is  the  most  general  one  for  the  con- 

y  cz-\^dj  ^ 

form  representation  of  the  positive  half-plane  upon  itself.  The 
problem  of  the  conform  representation  of  a  simply  connected  region 
F  upon  the  positive  half-plane  becomes  perfectly  definite  as  soon  as 
three  assigned  points  on  C  are  made  to  pass  into  three  assigned 
points  on  the  real  axis  of  the  half-plane ;  or,  what  will  do  equally 
well,  as  soon  as  an  assigned  point  in  F  is  made  to  correspond  to  an 
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assigned  point  in  the  positive  half-plane,  and  an  assigned  point  on 
C  to  an  assigned  point  on  the  real  axis. 

Statement  of  the  problem.  Given  two  simply  connected  regions 
Ti  and  Fj  traced  out  by  z  and  2',  to  find  a  one-valued  function 
z'z=f(^z)  which  effects  the  conform  representation  of  one  of  the 
regions  upon  the  other,  so  that  the  points  interior  to  T^  F,  corre- 
spond one-to-one,  as  also  the  points  on  d,  Cf. 

Let  2'o>  2o  be  any  two  corresponding  points  in  Fi,  F^;  then  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  z^,  Zq  we  must  have 

and,  by  reversion  of  series, 

for  these  relations  make  dz^/dz^  dz/dz^  different  from  0  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  2!o  and  «o'>  ^^^  therefore  permit  the  conform  represen- 
tation of  the  neighbourhoods  of  2,  2'  upon  each  other.  Since  the 
one-valued  function  f{z)  may  take  the  same  value  at  several  different 
points  of  a  region,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  problem  of 
conform  representation  to  a  region  which  covers  the  plane  simply. 

Simple  examples  of  conform  r^reseiitation.  [Schwarz,  Werke, 
t.  ii.,  p.  148.] 

(1)  A  region  bounded  by  two  arcs  of  circles  through  the  points 
2x,  Z2  in  the  2-plane,  can  be  mapped  upon  half  of  the  2'-plane  by  the 
function 

where  Air  is  the  angle  at  which  the  arcs  intersect. 

(2)  A  region  bounded  by  three  arcs  of  circles  which  intersect  at 
angles  7r/2,  ir/2,  Air,  is  transformed  by 

z^  =  \(z-^z,)/{z-z,)l'^^ 

into  a  semicircle,  when  Zi,  2,  are  the  two  points  of  intersection  of 
those  two  arcs  which  include  the  angle  Att,  and  A  ^^  0.  A  special 
case  of  the  above  region  is  the  sector  of  a  circle.  Here  2^  =  00,  and 
the  transformation  is  replaced  by 

(3)  If  in  the  preceding  example  A  be  made  to  vanish,  the  trans- 
formations which  convert  the  curvilinear  triangle  into  a  sector  are 
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of  a  different  character.  Let  Zi  be  the  point  at  which  the  two  arcs 
touch ;  the  remaining  arc  will  pass,  when  produced,  through  0.  De- 
noting by  Xtt  the  angle  which  the  real  axis  makes  with  the  tangent 
at  Zi,  the  transformation 

is  equivalent  to  a  turn  of  the  tangent  through  an  angle  kw  (so  as  to 
become  parallel  to  the  axis)  followed  by  a  quasi-in version  with 
regard  to  Zi.  The  resulting  region  is  bounded  by  two  lines  parallel 
to  the  real  axis  in  the  «!-plane,  and  by  part  of  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  imaginaries.     The  further  transformation 

z"  =  e-'' 

changes  the  two  parallel  straight  lines  into  two  straight  lines  which 
pass  through  a  point,  and  the  remaining  straight  line  into  an  arc  of 
a  circle  with  this  point  as  centre.  The  resulting  region  is  a  circular 
sector. 

(4)  The  transformation  z'  =  {z  —  i)/(z  -\-  i)  represents  the  posi- 
tive half  of  the  z-plane  conformly  on  a  circle  in  the  z'-plane  whose 
centre  is  at  the  origin  and  whose  radius  is  unity. 

We  have  indicated  above  the  existence  of  a  connexion  between 
Dirichlet's  Problem  and  that  of  conform  representation.  We  shall 
now  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  By  supposition  there  is  some 
transformation  Zi  =  <^(«2)  which  maps  V^  upon  r,.  Let  ^i  =  a?i  -f  iy^ 
^(22)  =  Xi(a52,  ^2)  +  i^^i^^  Vi)-  I^ct  u(x^  2/1)  be  a  harmonic  function 
with  assigned  rim  values  C/i  on  Ci\  let  the  values  U2  assigned  to 
the  rim  Ci  be  equal  to  the  values  Ui  at  the  corresponding  points  of  d. 

The  function  ^(^b  ^2)>=^'(^  ^2)* 


satisfies  the  equation         ^;— ^  -f  ^^-^  =  0 ; 


for      ^:+??^=  m\\(^\'\(^^+^\=i,. 


hx.^     8y 


Also  when  (x^  y^  tends  to  a  point  ^2  of  G^  ^'>  =  w>  tends  to  the 
assigned  rim  value  (7i(Si),=  ^2(^2)^  where  «i  corresponds  to  Sj. 

§  261.     Tfie  conform  representation  of  a  simply  connected  region  F, 
hounded  by  an  n-sided  rectilinear  polygon* ,  upon  the  positive  half-plane. 

Arrange  n  -f  1  real  numbers  a^,  oti,  a^  •••,  a«  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude;  and  let  z'  be  defined  by 

2j'  =  j    (ai  —  z)  ^1"*  (oa  —  z)  ^1"^  •  •  •  (a„  —  2)  ^n-^dz, 
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where  the  A's  are  positive,  and  2  X^  =  u  —  2.     The  function  z\z)  is 

Kssl 

holomorphic  throughout  the  positive  half-plane,  since  the  critical 
points  tti,  ttj,  •••,  a^  are  all  situated  on  the  real  axis.  Let  z  move  in 
the  positive  half-plane,  and  let  6i,  62>  •••>^i.  b®  ^^^  points  in  the 
2;'-plane  which  correspond  to  a^  a^  •",  a^. 

The  differential  equation 

dz'/dz  =  (ai  -  zyi'^Oi  -  z)^~^ ...  (a„  -  z)^-^ 

defines  a  holomorphic  function  z(z')  at  all  points  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhoods the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  is  holomorphic 
(Chapter  V.,  §  156). 

Let  z  describe  the  real  axis  except  near  the  points  ai,  Oj,  •••,  a«, 
round  which  it  describes  infinitely  small  semicircles  situated  in  the 
positive  half-plane,  and  let  it  start  from  a  point  a  to  the  left  of  Oi. 
As  z  moves  towards  a^  z*  is  real ;  near  2  =  Oi, 

« 

dz*/dz  oc  (tti  —  zYi'\ 

so  that  after  the  negative  description  of  the  semicircle  round  c^ 
the  amplitude  of  z'  becomes  7r(Xi—  1);  and  as  z  continues  its  path 
from  ai  to  a2,  the  point  z'  moves  along  a  straight  line  bib2,  which 
makes  with  the  direction  bfi  an  angle  ttXi.  When  z  describes  the 
small  semicircle  round  Oj  and  moves  along  the  straight  line  a^a^ 
the  2;'-path  changes  from  the  straight  line  bfi^  to  the  straight  line 
bjbs,  where  62^3  makes  with  62^1  an  angle  wk^',  and  so  on  for  the 
remaining  sides.  Since  2X^  =  n  —  2,  the  point  «'  describes  the  closed 
polygon  bib2'"bjbi,  when  z  describes  the  complete  axis  of  x.  Further- 
more, as  z  moves  upwards  from  the  real  axis,  z'  moves  into  the  interior 
of  the  polygonal  region ;  and  when  2'  is  once  inside,  it  remains  inside 
as  long  as  z  remains  above  the  real  axis,  since  an  exit  from  the  region 
would  mean  a  passage  of  2'  over  one  of  the  sides,  and  therefore  a 
passage  of  z  over  the  real  axis  into  the  negative  half-plane. 

Conversely,  while  2'  remains  in  the  polygonal  region,  z  must 
remain  in  the  positive  half -plane.  By  the  transformation  z'^^az'-^-P, 
one  of  the  corners  b^  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  an  angular  point 
c  of  an  assigned  polygon  CiCj  •  •  •  c„Ci,  so  that  one  of  the  sides  shall 
coincide  in  direction  with  bj)^+i;  and  the  constants  a,  X  can  be 
chosen  so  as  to  make  all  the  sides  of  the  two  polygons  coincide. 
The  determination  of  these  constants  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty. 
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The  form  of  this  solution  is  due  to  Christoffel  and  Schwarz.  Schl&fli  has 
elaborated  a  method  for  solving  the  equations  which  involve  the  constants  in 
a  memoir  Zur  Theorie  der  confonnen  Abbildung,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxviii.  Objections 
liave  been  urged  by  J.  Riemann  against  Schl&fll^s  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the 
conform  representation  of  any  rectilinear  polygon  whatsoever  upon  a  circle,  while 
tlie  validity  of  Schlftfli^s  work  has  been  upheld  by  Phragm^n  (Acta  Mathematica, 
t.  xiv.).  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
every  rectilinear  polygon  can  be  mapped  on  a  circle ;  and  when  this  is  granted, 
Schlftfli's  method  proyides  a  definite  process  for  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stants. On  the  problem  of  the  conform  representation,  the  reader  should  consult 
Riemann^s  Werke,  The  Inaugural  Dissertation  ;  tlie  many  important  memoirs 
on  this  subject  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Schwarz^s  Werke  ;  Darboux^s 
!Le9ons  sur  la  Th6orie  G6n6rale  des  Sm*faces,  t.  i.,  chapter  iv.;  Hamack,  Die 
Grundlagen  der  Theorie  des  logarithm ischen  Potentiales,  1887  ;  Picard's  Trait6 
d' Analyse,  t.  ii.,  Fascicule  1 ;  Laurent's  Trait6  d' Analyse,  t.  vi.,  chapter  vii. 
He  should  also  consult  M.  Jules  Riemann^s  valuable  commentary  on  Schwarz's 
memoirs,  Sur  le  ProblSme  de  Dirichlet,  Ann.  Sc.  de  Pfoole  Norm.  Sup.,  Ser.  3, 
t.  v.,  1888  ;  Schottky,  Ueber  die  conforme  Abbildung  mehrfach  zusammen> 
hftngender  ebener  Fl&chen,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxiii. ;  Christoftel,  Sul  problema  delle 
temperature  stazionarie  e  la  rappresentazione  di  una  data  superficie,  Annali  di 
Matematica,  Ser.  2,  t.  1.,  Sopra  un  problema  proposte  da  Dirichlet,  ib.,  t.  iv., 
Ueber  die  Integration  von  zwei  partiellen  Difterentialgleichungen,  Gottingen 
Nachrichten,  nr.  18,  1871. 

By  the  use  of  inversion  (a  special  case  of  orthomorphic  transformation), 
Dirichlet's  problem  for  a  region  which  encloses  the  point  x  can  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  simpler  problem  for  a  region  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
Suppose  that  two  regions  F,  Pi  can  be  represented  conformly  on  each  other  by 
ac  +  ty  =  0(xi  +  itfi) ;  then  the  harmonic  function  «(«,  y)  in  P  transforms 
into  the  harmonic  function  ui(xi,  yi)  in  Pi.  In  particular  suppose  that  x  +  iy 
is  inverted  with  respect  to  a  point  c  of  T  ;  then  the  region  bounded  by  the 
curves  Co,  Ci,  •••,  C„_i  of  §  263  changes  into  a  region  exterior  to  the  n  curves 
C  which  are  the  inverses  of  the  C*s,  and  the  point  c  passes  to  oo .  The  value 
assumed  by  ui  at  so  must  be  finite  and  determinate,  and  this  value  is  determined 
by  the  rim  values  of  Mi(5Ci,  yi).  Dirichlet's  problem  for  a  region  which  extends 
to  CO  can  be  stated  in  the  following  manner :  — 

T?ie  exterior  problem.  Given  a  region  P  which  is  formed  by  the  part  of 
the  plane  exterior  to  n  curves  Co,  Ci,  C2,  •••,  C„-i,  which  are  themselves  exterior 
to  one  another,  to  find  a  function  tt(x,  y)  which  shall  be  harmonic  in  T,  which 
shall  take  assigned  values  on  C,  and  finally  which  shall  tend  to  a  perfectly 
definite  value  u^  when  x,  y  tend  to  00 ,  this  value  oo  being  determined  by  the 
rim  values  U(s). 

Some  theorems  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  ?^  +  ?-^  =  0  are  useful.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordinary  point  it  can  be  proved  by  Fourier's  series  that 

tt  =  ao  +  -4o  log  r  +  2  {cos  ic^Ca^r*  +  ft^r-*)  +  ain  Ke(c^r*  +  <^*»'"*)}' 

IC«1 
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Suppose  that  the  function  u  is  zero  at  x,  then  ^  =  0,  a«  =  0,  e^  =  0 ;  thus, 
for  the  region  r  exterior  to  a  circle  C  with  arbitrarily  great  radius. 


u  =  2  (-){&«  cos  *^  +  d^sinictf,) 


and  IfjUdB  =  0.  This  result  implies  one  or  other  of  two  things.  Either  «  =  0 
nn  C  and  throughout  the  exterior  plane,  or  some  values  of  u  on  C  are  negative. 
In  the  latter  case  the  value  0  at  ao  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum,  and 
the  extreme  values  for  the  region  lie  on  the  boundary  C.  [See  Hamack, 
Grundlagen,  p.  48.  Further  theorems  relating  to  the  point  go  are  to  be  found 
in  §  27  of  the  same  work.] 

§  262.  Schwarz's  method  for  solving  Dirichlet's  Problem  employs 
theorems  from  the  theory  of  conform  representation  relative  to 
regions  bounded  by  regular  arcs  of  analytic  lines.  After  showing 
that  a  simply  connected  region  bounded  by  regular  arcs  of  analytic 
lines  can  be  mapped  upon  a  circle  of  assigned  radius,  Schwarz 
employs  his  alternating  process  and  proves  the  existence  theorem  of 
the  harmonic  function  for  simply  and  multiply  connected  regions 
with  rims  of  highly  arbitrary  shapes.* 

Regular  arcs  of  analytic  lines.  Let  P{t  —  to),  Q(t  — fo)>  where  ^, 
is  real,  be  two  integral  series  with  real  coefficients.  These  series 
can  be  continued  along  the  real  axis,  by  the  method  explained  in 
Chapter  III.,  until  further  progress  is  debarred  by  the  presence  of 
singular  points.  In  this  way  two  functions  /i(0>^(0  ^^^  defined 
for  two  portions  of  the  real  axis  which  contain  t^  Let  these  por- 
tions overlap  along  a  stroke  ti't^^  and  let  this  stroke  be  shortened  by 
making  ti\  t^,  move  towards  %  until  they  attain  positions  t^y  f,  such 
that,  within  the  interval  tit^  inclusive  of  the  terminal  points,  //(O 
and  /{'(O  £^re  nowhere  simultaneously  zero.  As  t  moves  along  the 
real  axis  from  ti  to  t^,  the  point  (a;,  y)  defined  by 

braces  out  a  regular  arc  of  an  analytic  line. 

An  important  property  of  a  regular  arc  of  an  analytic  line  is  that 
it  always  maps  into  an  arc  of  the  same  character.  For  let  2'  =  <^(2), 
where  z  =  x-\-iy=zf^(t)-{-if2{t)=f{t).  Suppose  that  «'  traces  out 
an  arc  a'6'  when  z  traces  out  the  regular  arc  ah.  For  each  point  of 
ah,  4>{f(t))  is   expressible  as  an  integral   series  in  «;   and  since 

*  Although  the  methods  of  Sehwars  and  Xenmann  leave  acme  oatatanding  eaaea  anconsidered, 
their  proofa  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  exist- 
ence theorem  for  harmonic  functiona  u  Id  a  continuous  region  of  the  plane  with  assigned 
continuoua  rim  values. 
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—  =  <f>\f{t))  -fit),  it  follows  that  —  does  not  vanish  on  a'6';  i.e. 
dt  dt 

— ,  -^  are  not  simultaneously  zero.     Hence  2'  traces  out  a  regular 
dt     dt 

arc  of  an  analytic  line.     "We  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  an 

important  theorem  due  to  Schwarz  :  — 

If  a  harmonic  function  he  an  analytic  function  of  t  along  a  regular 
arc  ah  of  aw  analytic  line,  it  can  he  continued  heyond  tJie  houndai^  ab. 

The  problem  can  be  simplified  by  reducing  the  general  case  of  a 
curvilinear  arc  ab  to  the  easier  case  of  a  straight  line.  We  have  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  enclose  the  arc  a&  in  a  simply  connected 
region  Ti,  which  can  be  represented  conformly  on  another  simply 
connected  region  r^,  so  that  ab  passes  into  a  straight  line  within  Fg. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  use  the  equations 

a;  =  a?o  4-  (i\(t  —  t^  +  (h{t  —  *o)*H ; 

which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  point  {p^  y^  of  ah,  and  thence 
form  the  equation 

2  —  (a:b  +  «yo)  =  («!  +  t^i)  (*  —  *o)  -I-  (Os  +  '^2)  (<  —  «o)*  +  •••. 

Now  let  t  receive  complex  values.  Because  a^  -f  i^i  =3^  0,  this 
transformation  establishes  a  conform  representation  of  a  region  of 
the  2-plane,  which  includes  2o(  =  ^o  +  *yo)>  upon  the  circle  of  conver- 
gence of  the  integral  series  int  —  to. 

By  giving  ^0  various  positions  between  t^  and  t^  it  is  possible  to 
represent  a  region  which  contains  the  arc  ah  conformly  upon  a  com- 
posite region  constructed  out  of  a  system  of  circles  of  convergence 
with  centres  at  the  various  points  t^y  so  that  the  interior  arc  ah 
becomes  the  interior  straight  line  tit^  (§  264).  It  is  sufficient  there- 
fore if  we  prove  Schwarz's  theorem  for  the  case  when  ah  forms  part 
of  the  real  axis  of  x. 

(1)  Let  a  function  u  be  harmonic  in  a  simply  connected  region 
r  whose  contour  C  consists  partly  of  a  curvilinear  arc  D  drawn 
from  a  to  6  in  the  positive  half-plane,  and  partly  of  the  straight  line 
aby  and  let  the  values  U{s)  along  ah  be  zero.  Let  Z>,  2  be  the 
reflexions  in  the  real  axis  of  the  curve  D  and  the  point  z.  On  the 
axis  ab  take  any  point  o^  and  describe  a  semicircle  C"  with  centre 
ai)  so  as  to  lie  wholly  within  the  region  P.  Suppose  that  u  takes 
values  U{8)  along  C",  and  assign  to  the  remaining  semicircle,  re- 
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quired  to  complete  the  circle,  the  values  U(s)  =  — 17(»).     Use  Pois- 

son's  formula 

1     f2»  {IP -- p^)f{a)da 


=  2-/ 


R^-2RpQ0^  (a-.^)-|-pS 


for  the  function  which  is  harmonic  in  the  complete  circle  and  has 
the  rim  values  U{s),  U{8)\  the  equation  ?/(«)  =  — (7(s)  shows  that 
/(«)  =  — /(27r  — a),  and  that  /  takes,  consequently,  the  values  0  on 
that  part  of  the  real  axis  which  lies  within  the  circle.  Since  u  and  1 
are  harmonic  functions  with  the  same  rim  values,  they  must  be 
identically  equal.  But  I  has  a  meaning  for  the  complete  circle ; 
therefore  we  have  proved  that  u  can  be  continued  beyond  the  real 
axis  into  the  negative  half-plane. 

(2)  Next  let  the  values  along  ah  of  the  harmonic  function  u  be 
given  by  an  analytic  function  of  x.    Near  x^  let  the  value  of  u  be 

Oo  +  ai(aj  —  a^b)  4-  <h{^  —  ^Y  H • 

Replacing  the  real  variable  05  by  a  complex  variable  2,  the  result- 
ing series  is  an  integral  series  in  «  — a*o  whose  real  part  tt'(a;,  y)  is 
harmonic  and  takes  the  same  values  as  u{x,  y)  upon  the  real  axis 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a?o.  Hence  «(»,  y)  —  «'(»,  y)  is  a  function 
which  is  harmonic  in  the  positive  half  of  the  circular  region  and 
takes  zero  values  on  that  diameter  which  lies  along  the  real  axis. 
The  function  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  considered  in  (1). 
H^nce  u{Xy  y)  can  be  continued  into  the  negative  half -plane. 
[Schwarz,  Werke,  t.  ii.,  p.  144,  Ueber  die  Integration  der  partiellen 
Differentialgleichung  8*ifc/Sar^ -j- 8*u/S^  =  0,  unter  vorgeschriebenen 
Grenz-  und  Unstetigkeitsbedingungen.] 

§  263.  Suppose  that  it  is  known  that  a  series  tti  +  W2  + 1«8  4-  ••-, 
whose  individual  terms  are  harmonic  in  r  and  continuous  on  C,  con- 
verges uniformly  throughout  r ;  it  will  follow  that  the  series  con- 
verges uniformly  on  (7.     For,  by  supposition, 

I  Wn+l  +  Wn+2  -I h  n^+p  1  <  €        (n  >  /Jt), 

for  every  interior  point  (a:,  y);  hence,  when  the  point  (a?,  y)  tends 
to  a  point  s  of  C,  |  Ww+i  +  ^n+sH- •••  4-Wn+p!  tends  to  a  limit  which 
cannot  be  greater  than  c.  We  proceed  to  the  proof  of  two  important 
theorems  due  to  Harnack. 

OD 

Theorem  L  Let  the  component  terms  of  the  series  2  w^  be  har- 

monic  in  r  and  continuous  on  C7,  and  let  u^{Xy  y)  tend  to  U^(8) 
when  the  point  (a:,  y)  in  r  tends  to  a  point  «  of  C7  by  any  route 
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'whatsoever  in  r.     Tlien  if  the  series  u=  S  w^  he  uniformly  conver- 
gent  for  the  points  of  C,  it  must  also  be  uniformly  convergent 

00 

throughout  T,  and  u(Xy  y)  tends  to  U{s)=  ^  U^{8)y  whatever  be  the 

route  in  r  from  (a;,  y)  to  «. 

This  theorem  is  the  converse  of  that  just  established.     To  prove 
it  we  must  show  that 


('•) 

00 

%  u^  is  continuous  in  F, 

(ii.) 

00 

2  u^  is  harmonic  in  F. 

(i.)   Let 

Sn=U,+   U2-\-""hU„ 

-Rn  =  ^P.+l  +  ^„+2  +  •••  to  00, 

pPn  =  W„4.1  +  W,+2  H h  W«+p> 

Pn  =  Wn+1  4-  tfn+2  H tO  CO. 

If  c  be  given  in  advance,  we  can  find  a  number  fi  such  that 

^r  aZi  points  of  C     But  ^p,  is  harmonic  in  F,  and  tends  to  ,/?„, 
when  the  interior  point  (a?,  y)  tends  to  a  point  $  of  C.     Hence  |  ,Pn  I  <  « 

00 

throughout  F.     Thus  the  series  2«^  is  uniformly  convergent  in  F ; 

1 

and  the  sum  u  of  this  series  must  consequently  be  continuous  in  F. 

.(ii. )    Next  we  have  to  prove  that  u  is  harmonic  in  F.     To  prove 

this,  select  any  point  c  of  F,  and  describe  round  c  as  centre  a  circle 

Ci  of  radius  R,  such  that  the  enclosed  region  Fi  lies  wholly  within 

r.     Let  a  function  u'  be  constructed  which  has  the  same  values  as  u 

upon  Ci  and  is  harmonic  throughout  Fi.     For  the  points  »i  of  Ci  the 

series 

tt'(«i)  =  Ui(8i)  +  Uaisi)  +  i^(si)  -f  ••• 

is  uniformly  convergent;   let  it  be  integrated  term  by  term  after 
multiplication  by  (i?  -  T^da/{B?  -  2  i2r  cos  (a  -  ^) +7^.     Hence 

j^       /•  2ir  r>2 «8 

-—  I      u'(Si)— -da  =  M,(x,  y)  +Ws(a:, y)  +  ••• 

27rJo        ^  '^i?-2/?rcos(a-^)  +  r* 

1      /*  *»  IP  —  7^ 

"^  '^^     2^Jo    '^"^    •    ^  iP-2i?rcos(a-^)  +  r*     ' 

where  r,  ^  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  a  point  (a?,  y)  in  Fi,  and 
o^(^Rj  a)  is  the  value  of  />„(a?,  y)  at  (B,  a). 
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Since  |  p^  |  <  €  upon  C^  it  follows  that 

1    r^^                R^  —  7^ 
lim  crJx.  y)=  —    I     -— — ^ «'(«,) (fa ; 

but  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  defines  a  function  which 
is  harmonic  in  Fi.  Therefore  the  expression  on  the  left-hand  side, 
namely  u,  is  harmonic  in  Fi.  By  varying  the  point  c  it  can  be 
shown  that  u  is  harmonic  in  F. 

Let  s  be  any  point  of  C  From  s  as  centre  describe  a  small 
circle  of  radius  8.  A  value  of  8  can  be  found  such  that,  for  all 
points  (a?,  y)  of  F  which  lie  inside  this  circle, 

|^«(«)-^n(«,  y)l  <€, 

for,  since  (r^{x,  y)  is  a  continuous  function  of  (x,  y)  in  F,  cr»  tends  to 
the  rim  value  S^,  when  (x,  y  )  tends  to  s  on  C     Hence 

I «(»,  y)  -  U(s)  I  =  1  <..(x,  y)  +  p,(a;,  y)  -  <S„(«)  -  i?.(«)  ' 

<  I  <Tn(x,  y)  -  S^is)  1  +  I  p,{x,  y)  1  +  I  J2,(«)  ' 
<3«. 

Theorem  IL     Let  the  terras  of  Sw^  be  harmonic,  a?icf  all  positive^ 

1 

throughout  a  region  F.  If  this  series  be  convergent  at  any  point  of 
F,  it  is  uniformly  convergent  at  all  points  of  F. 

(i.)  Let  C  be  a  circle  of  radius  R  and  centre  0;  and  let  /(x,  y) 
be  a  function  which  is  harmonic  in  F  and  everywhere  positive. 
Then  at  a  point  c,  or  {x,  y),  inside  this  circle, 


fi-,y)=fF(s)^^^_l'2    ds, 


where  F{8)   is  the  rim  value  of  /  at  s,  and  j  c  — « I  denotes  the 
distance  from  c  to  s.     Now  F{s)  maintains  one  sign  on   O,  and 

is  intermediate  between  — —  '  ^  ,  — ZJ — L     Therefore, 

/^  -f  I  c  I    i^  -  '  c  ' 


i22- 

c|» 

is 

inl 

c  — 

8   * 

R 

— 

c 

R+\c 


^<*)  2^  <-^^'  ^)  <  B-^J  ^(«)  2^- 

Let  a  circle  of  radius  R',  where  R'  <  iJ,  be  constructed  with  the 
centre  0.  Then  if  c,  c',  or  (aj,  y),  (x',  y),  be  two  points  interior  to 
F',  and  if  UJ  be  the  values  on  C  of  w^,  we  have 
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R'-\c 


B'+.cf[ 
Hence, 


Therefore,  if  c  remain  within  .a  circle  of  radius  JB"(<  22'), 


Hence 

where  -4  is  a  finite  quantity  whose  value  is  independent  of  the 
position  of  {x,  y).     Suppose  that  2tt^(a;,  y)  is  convergent  at  (a;',  y'). 

Then  throughout  the  circle  (/?''),  Sw^(a;,  y)  is  uniformly  convergent; 

and  R^^  can  be  made  to  differ  from  R  by  an  arbitrarily  small  quantity. 

(ii.)  Let  r  be  any  connected  region;  and  let  the  series  2m^  be 

1 
convergent  at  an  interior  point  c\     Let  a  finite  number  of  circles 

d,  Ca,  •••,  C^  be  constructed  in  F,  such  that  Cj  cuts   Ci,  C^  cuts 

(^2j  '"}  Oj^  cuts  C\_i,  the  circles  being  so  selected  that  c',  c  lie  in  Ci, 

00 

CV     Since  2w^  is  convergent  in  C^  it  must  be  convergent  in  C2, 
1 

Q>"">  Qij  also  the  convergence  is  uniform.     By  Harnack's   first 
theorem,  the  function  defined  by  the  series  is  harmonic. 

§  264.  Schwarz's  solution  of  the  problem  of  Dirichlet  is  effected 
by  the  employment  partly  of  the  method  of  conform  re[)resentation, 
partly  of  a  process  known  as  the  alternating  process.  The  object  of 
the  latter  process  is  to  effect  the  solution  for  a  composite  region 
Fi  4-  ^2  —  F',  supposing  that  the  solution  is  known  for  two  component 
parts  Fj,  F2,  w^hich  overlap  along  a  region  F'. 

Schwarz  first  establishes  an  important  lemma.  Suppose  that 
the  contours  of  Fi,  Fj  (which  are  taken  to  be  simple)  intersect  at 
two  points  a ;  and  that  Fi  is  divided  into  arcs  C^  C3  and  Fj  into  arcs 
C2,  Cj ;  the  arcs  C3,  C4  bounding  F'. 

(i.)  Let  Ui  be  a  function  which  is  harmonic  in  Fi  and  which 
takes  values  1,  0  on  Ci,  C^.     The  values  of  Wj  in  Fi  must  be  all  ' 
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positive  and  less  than  1.  Upon  C|  there  must  be  an  upper  limit  for 
the  values  of  Ui,  say  6.  This  number  cannot  be  greater  than  1,  for 
all  the  values  of  Mj  in  Ti  lie  in  the  interval  (0,  1).  It  cannot  be  1 
inside  the  region  T^ ;  nor  can  it  be  1  at  a  point  a  where  the  line  C^ 
meets  the  rim  of  T^  for  this  would  imply  that  the  line  C|  touches  Ci. 
Hence  ^  is  a  proper  fraction. 

(ii.)  Let  values  with  an  upper  limit  O  be  assigned  along  d, 
such  that  there  exists  in  Ti  a  harmonic  function  i^  with  these  values 
on  Ci  and  the  value  0  on  C^  Then  Gui  -f  t^  is  0  upon  C^  is  nowhere 
negative  on  C^  and  therefore  nowhere  negative  inside  V^,  Its  values 
along  C^  are  consequently  positive.     Writing 

Gmi  -f  W2  =  G^^  +  ^  +  G^(«i  -  0)7 

and  noticing  that  the  second  term  is  nowhere  positive  on  C4,  it 
follows  that  GO  -f- 1^2  is  nowhere  negative  on  C4.  Similarly,  from 
the  function  Oui  —  Wg,  it  follows  that  GO  —  Wj  is  nowhere  negative 
on  C4.     Hence,  at  each  point  of  C^, 

\u^\>Ge, 

With  the  aid  of  this  preliminary  proposition,  Schwarz  establishes 
his  method  of  combination.  Let  values  U  be  assigned  for  the  lines 
Ci,  Ca,  and  let  G,  K  be  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  these  rim 
values.  For  the  surface  Fj  there  can  be  constructed  a  function  «i 
which  takes  the  prescribed  values  U  on  Ci  and  the  value  K  on  C3. 
This  can  be  done  since  the  generalized  problem  can  always  be 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  problem.  As  the  line  d  lies  within  Tj,  the 
values  Wj^*^  along  C|  must  be  ^  K,  and  ^  G,  For  the  surface  Fj  a 
harmonic  function  u^  is  constructed  which  satisfies  analogous  con- 
ditions ;  namely,  it  takes  along  Ci  the  values  U,  along  C^  the  values 
Ui^^K  Since  the  line  Cg  lies  in  V^  the  values  Wj^'^  alonp:  C3  must  be 
>ir.  Hence  Uz  —  iti  must  be  positive  in  F';  for  on  C|  it  vanishes, 
and  on  C3  it  equals  u^^^'  —  w/^^  =  (a  positive  quantity  which  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  K)  —  K,     Thus  U2  —  «i  is  positive  throughout  F'. 

Next,  two  new  functions  n^,  1/4  are  constructed  for  F„  V^  Along 
C7i,  %  takes  the  values  U\  along  Cj,  it  takes  the  values  iaj^*\  By 
reasoning  similar  to  that  already  used,  u^  ^  Wp  Let  the  values  of 
Wg  along  Ci  be  u^^^^.  Along  Cg,  W4  takes  the  values  U\  along  d,  u^ 
takes  the  values  v^^'^ ;  therefore  M4  ^  Mj-  Along  C3  call  the  values 
of  1*4,  W4<'\     By  proceeding  in  this  way,  two  series  arise, 

««i+(tt8-Wi)  +  (w5-«3)H h  (w2«+i  -  ^  i)  +  •     •     (^)» 
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^wliose   terms  are  all  positive.     Along  C4  two  terms  of  the  same 

i-ank  in  {A),  (B)  are  equal,  while  along  Cg  a  term  of  rank  k  in  {A) 

is  equal  to  the  term  of  rank  k  —  1  in  (iJ).     The  convergence  of  the 

series  can  be  established  by  proving  the  existence  of  lim  t^+b  lim  Usn- 

Xhe    existence  of  the  former  limit  for  Ti  follows  from  the  fact 

that  Mj,  U3,  W5,  •••  are  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude  and  all  less 

than   (?;  hence,  if  lim  w»„+i  =  w',  the  sum  of  the  series  (A)  is  u'. 

Similarly,  the  sum  of  {B)  is  u",  where  w"  =  lim  Uj,.     From  the  fact 

that  all  the  terms  of  (A)  and  {B)  are  positive,  it  follows  that  u', 

t*"  are  harmonic  (§  263). 

The  series  under  consideration  are  uniformly  convergent.  For 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  term  tig  —  w^.  As  this  term  vanishes 
on  Ci  and  is  less  than  O--  K(=  D)  on  Ci,  it  must  be  less  than  D 
throughout  Ti-     In  particular 

where  Oi  is  a  proper  fraction.     Hence  in  Tj, 

W4  — 1*2  <  OiD. 

In  particular  u^^^^  —  t*./'*^  <  $i$2D,  where  $2  is  a  proper  fraction. 
The  term  W5  —  %  vanishes  on  Cu  and  takes  along  C^  the  value 
tt/*^  —  u^^^K     Hence  in  Ti, 

Us  — Its  <  OiOiD. 
A  continuation  of  this  process  of  reasoning  leads  to  the  results 

These  results  prove  that  the  series  u\  u"  are  uniformly  con- 
vergent. Since  the  above  inequalities  apply  also  to  rim  values,  it 
follows  that  the  two  series 

converge  to  sums  U\  U",  where  C/''  =  lim  Usn+i  and  J7"  =  lim  C^i- 
The  functions  w',  u"  are  equal  throughout  T'  and  are  both  harmonic. 
The  function  U*  takes  the  values  U  along  Ci ;  and  the  function  U" 
the  values  U  along  C^.  Along  C3  and  d  the  values  of  U\  W  are 
equal,  since  at  a  point  in  these  lines  lim  U'2a+2  =  li^i  C4i+3,  by 
hypothesis. 


^—<frs — i^*\ 


Hence,  using  ^j  -f  <j!)3  =  tt,  <^2  +  <;^4  =  xr, 
F-=(Cr3).(l-^)-.(l-^);^3:^j(^.).-(tr,).- 

93  +  94  98  -r  94 

F"  =  the  same  expression. 

Thus  the  functions  «',  w"  are  harmonic  in  F*,  take  the  same 
values  on  Cs,  C^,  and  must  be  supposed  equal  even  at  the  corners  a, 
since  the  limits  to  which  u\  w"  tend  along  any  path  to  a  interior  to 
r'  are  equal.  Thus  u^,  u"  are  identical  in  T*.  A  function  t*,  which 
is  equal  to  w'  in  Fj  and  to  u'*  in  Fj,  solves  Dirichlet's  problem  for  the 
combined  region  F,  +  Fg  —  F*.  [See  M.  Jules  Riemann's  memoir, 
Sur  le  probl^me  de  Dirichlet,  Ann.  Sc.  d.  I'fic.  Norm.  Sup.,  1888,  p. 
334;  Harnack,  Die  Grundlagen  der  Theorie  des  Logarithmischen 
Potentiales,  pp.  109-113.  The  original  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
Schwarz's  Werke,  t.  ii.,  pp.  156-160.] 

§  265.  Solution  of  DiricldeCs  problem  for  a  simply  connected  region 
T  bounded  by  a  polygon  ivhose  sides  are  regular  arcs  of  analytic  lines. 
All  that  portion  of  F  which  does  not  lie  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  rim  can  be  covered  by  circles ;  the  part  which  is  in  proximity  to 
the  rim  can  be  enclosed  within  regions  for  which  solutions  of  the 
problem  are  known.  By  employing  Sehwarz's  alternating  process 
the  solution  can  be  obtained  for  F.     We  have,  then,  to  study  the 
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The  following  reasoning  shows  that  the  limiting  values  to  whidi 
w',  u"  tend,  when  they  approach  a  point  a  at  which  Cu  O^  meet  bj     | 
some  path  interior  to  F',  are  equal.     Let  the  path  in  question  make 
angles  <^i,  <^3  with  Ci,  Cj,  and  angles  <t>2,  <t>4  with  G^  C4.    Then  the 
limiting  values  to  which  u\  «"  tend  at  a  are 

But  (  0,).  =  (  U,),(l  -  ^L=*.A+ (  u,)A  -  ^Lt**y 
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paorts  close  to  the  rim  C.    Let  a6,  a  regular  arc  of  an  analytic  line, 

f  oirm  paii;  of  the  boundary  C,  and  suppose  that  the  consecutive  arcs 

clo  not  touch  ah.     We  know  that  ah  can  be  enclosed  within  a  region 

17 1,  which  can  be  mapped  on  a  region  Fj  so  that  the  arc  ah  becomes  a 

straight  line  a'6'  in  T,.     «Toin  a',  6'  by  an  arc  D'  of  a  circle,  and  let 

D  be  that  regular  arc  (from  a  to  h)  of  an  analytic  line  which  maps 

into  2>'  when  a'6'  maps  into  ah.    The  region  contained  between  D 

and  ab  can  be  mapped  on  a  circle,  for  the  segment  made  by  2>'  and 

a'6'  can  be  mapped  on  a  circle.     Thus,  when  there  are  no  points  at 

"which  two  consecutive  arcs  of  C  touch,  there  exists  a  harmonic 

function  for  those  parts  of  V  which  are  close  to  C. 

In  this  way  Schwarz  has  solved  Dirichlet^s  problem  for  all  sim- 
ply connected  surfaces  bounded  by  regular  arcs  of  analytic  lines 
■which  intersect  at  angles  different  from  zero;    he  has  also  solved 
the  problem  for  certain  cases  in  which  consecutive  arcs  touch  each 
other.     But  his  solution  (as  given  in  the  memoir  Ueber  die  Integra- 
tion der  partiellen  Differentialgleichung,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  144-171)  does 
not  cover  the  case  in  which  the  arcs  are  not  regular  analytic  arcs. 
With  the  help  of  the  alternating  process  the  problem  may  be 
regarded   as    solved    for  any  composite  simply  connected  region 
which  can  be  formed   by  the  combination  of  simply  connected 
regions  with  boundaries  composed  of  regular  analytic  arcs. 

§  266.  In  a  letter  to  Klein,  written  in  February,  1882,  and 
published  in  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  t.  xxi.,  Schwarz  has 
shown  that  his  alternating  process  can  be  used,  in  the  case  of  a 
multiply  connected  surface,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  potential 
function  u  which  takes  assigned  values  on  the  boundary,  and 
suffers  constant  discontinuities  in  passing  over  cross-cuts.  The  proof 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  already  used  for  simply  connected 
regions. 

Suppose  that  F  is  a  doubly  connected  region,  and  let  Qi,  Q.^  be 
two  cross-cuts  each  of  which  would  separately  reduce  the  region 
to  simple  connexion,  and  which  do  not  intersect.  For  the  sake  of 
definiteness  suppose  that  V  is  bounded  by  an  exterior  oval  curve 
Ci  -j-  C/  and  an  interior  oval  curve  C^  +  Cj ;  where  Ci,  Cq  are  con- 
tained between  Qj"  (^^^  negative  side  of  Q^)  and  Qi^  (the  positive 
side  of  Qi),  and  (7/,  Ci'  are  the  remaining  parts  of  the  two  rims. 
Let  Fi,  F2  be  the  two  simply  connected  regions  created  by  Qi,  Q^ 
A  harmonic  function  which  vanishes  on  the  complete  rim  of  Fj, 
and  is  equal  to  1  on  the  two  banks  of  Qi,  must  be  less  than  1 
throughout  the  interior  of  F^.  As  the  line  Qj  ^i^s  within  Fi,  the 
values  along  Q^  must  have  a  maximum  value  ^2(<1).     Similarly, 


1 
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a  harmonic  function  which  vanishes  on  the  rim,  of  T^  and  whieh 
is  equal  to  1  on  the  two  banks  of  Q^  must  be  less  than  1  along  Qj. 
Let  ^i(<l)  be  its  maximum  value  along  Qj.  The  general  problem 
reduces  in  the  present  case  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  har- 
monic function  u  with  given  values  on  the  rims  Ci  4-  Ci,  C^  -f  C,'  of 
r,  and  such  that  u^  —  u~  =  A  along  Qj. 

A  series  of  harmonic  functions  u^  Wj,  «,,  •••, 

^»  W45  Wfi,  •••, 

can  be  found  for  Fu  Fj  with  the  following  properties :  — 

(i.)  ttj  has  on  the  rim  of  F  prescribed  values  U{8),  and  the 
values  on  Qi"*"  are  greater  than  those  on  Qr  by  A ; 

(ii.)  ti,  has  on  the  rims  Cj,  C^  the  values  {7(s),  on  the  rims 
Cis  Cj  the  values  U(^s)  —  Ay  and  on  Qi"*",  Qi~,  the  same  values  as  Ui, 

(iii.)  W3  has  on  the  rim  of  F  the  values  U{s)j  along  Q{~  the 
values  of  ttg,  1*3  are  equal,  and  along  Qi^  the  values  of  u,  are  eqiial  to 
those  of  tij  +  -4;   and  so  on  for  w^,  w,,  •••.     Consider  the  two  series 

By  the  use  of  Harnack's  theorem  these  series  can  be  shown  to 
be  uniformly  convergent.  For  if  the  maximum  value  of  |  Ui  —  Ug  | 
on  Q,  be  O,  the  maximum  value  of  the  same  expressioii  on  Q,  <  G6^ 
On  both  banks  of  Q.^,  Wj  —  Wn  =  Uj  —  M4.  Therefore  |  w^  —  M4  |  is  a 
function  which  equals  0  on  the  rim  of  F,  and  ^  GB2  on  Qj-  Its 
value  on  Qi,  a  line  interior  to  Fg,  must  therefore  ^  G^j^j.  Similarly, 
I  %  —  ^5 1  =  GOiO^j  I  W4  —  Wb  I  ^  GOiO^y  etc.  The  uniform  convergence 
of  the  series  can  be  established  by  exactly  the  same  method  as 
before,  and  the  sums  be  proved  equal  to  lim  Wj^+i,  lim  t^.     On  the 

n=ao  n=ao 

rim  Qi"  -f  Oi  +  Q2+  +  C^  of  F',  w'  =  w"  +  -4 ;  hence  in  the  interior  of 
r'  the  same  equation  holds.  On  the  rim  of  F  —  F',  u'  =  u" ;  there- 
fore in  F  —  V,  u^  =  ?t". 

The  function  w'  is  precisely  the  solution  required  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  for  Fi.  For  let  w  =  w'  throughout  Fi ;  the 
analytic  continuation  'of  u  over  the  line  Qj  is  w",  which  equals 
tt'  —  A.  The  function  u  defined  by  w'  and  its  continuation  w"  is  the 
required  solution. 

§  267.  Greenes  function.  Let  (x,  y)  be  a  point  in  a  region  F, 
or  on  the  contour  C,  whose  distance  from  an  interior  point  (a,  6), 
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or  c,  is  r.  We  shall  prove  presently  that  there  exists  a  function 
g(x,  y)  which  is  equal  to  log  1/r  for  all  points  (»,  y)  on  C,  and 
which  is  harmonic  in  T,  This  function  is  often  called  Green's 
function,  but  Klein  has  pointed  out  that  this  name  is  more  suitably 
given  to  that  one-valued  potential  function  which  is  infinite  at 
(a,  6)  like  log  r  for  r  =  0,  and  is  continuous  elsewhere  in  r,  the 
rim  values  being  zero.  Greenes  function  G{Xy  y)  is  therefore 
^(o?,  z/)  — log  1/r.  To  avoid  confusion  we  shall  speak  of  ^  as  the 
(^-function;  also  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  the 
region  F  to  be  simply  connected. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  g{x,  y)  for  the  region  T,  we  proceed 
to  the  proof  of  some  of  the  properties  which  make  it  specially 
suitable  as  an  auxiliary  potential  function  in  the  investigation  of 
Dirichlet's  problem.  Since  (?(«,  y)  is  0  upon  C,  and  a  very  large 
negative  quantity  near  c,  the  function  must  be  negative  throughout 
r.  Formally  the  proof  runs  as  follows :  Describe  a  small  circle  C 
round  c ;  then  the  function  G  is  zero  on  O,  negative  on  C,  and  har- 
monic throughout  the  region  between  C  and  O.  The  function 
must  therefore  be  constantly  negative  within  this  region.  Changing 
from  Green's  function  to  the  gr-function,  the  theorem  states  that 
throughout  V  the  value  of  g  is  less  than  that  of  log  1/r, 

Theorem.  Let  Ci,  c^  be  two  points  in  F,  and  let  g^^  g^  be  the  cor- 
responding (^-functions ;  then  the  value  of  gi  at  Cj  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  g^  at  Cj. 

Let  C  be  a  curve,  interior  to  C  and  arbitrarily  close  to  C,  upon 
which  Green's  function  Gi  (relative  to  Cj)  takes  the  constant  nega- 
tive value  a.  Ultimately,  a  will  be  made  to  tend  to  zero.  Apply 
Green's  theorem 

where  G^  is  Green's  function  relative  to  Cj,  to  that  region  of  F  which 
is  bounded  by  C,  and  two  small  circles  of  radii  p^  p,  round  Cu  c^  as 
centres.  The  simple  integral  is  taken  positively  over  the  outer  rim 
and  negatively  over  the  inner  rims  with  respect  to  the  region,  and 
the  normal  is  drawn  inwards.  The  part  relative  to  O  vanishes; 
the  remaining  two  parts  contribute 


} 
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Now  let  pi,  ps  tend  to  0 ;  the  expression  reduces  to 

—  C{Oi'-'a)dO,  or  -2ir(G^i  — a)^,. 
Hence,  when  a  becomes  zero, 

Symmetry  shows  that  the  right-hand  side  can  also  be  written 

Hence,  (6?i)e,=  (^2)e,, 

and  (9^i)c.=  ((/i)v 

a  result  of  great  importance. 

The  next  property  to  be  proved  is  that  when  Cj  tends  to  a  point 
8  on  the  rim,  grg  ^-t  Ci  tends  to  log  1/r,  where  r  is  the  distance  of  a 
point  Cj  of  r  from  s.     Let  Cj  lie  on  a  curve  for  which  fiTi— logl/ri=a, 
where  Vi  is  the  distance  of  a  point  of  the  curve  from  Ci,  and  a  is  a 
negative  constant  which  is  arbitrarily  small.     Since  the  value  of  gs 
at  Ci  is  equal  to  the  value  of  gi  at  Cj,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  gt  at 
Ci  is  log  1/ 1  Ci— c^l  -j-  «,  where  ]  Ci— Cj  |  represents  the  distance  apart  of  Ci 
and  Cj.     When  C2  tends  to  s,  a  tends  to  0  and  the  function  g^  tends  to 
log  1/ 1  Cj— s  |,  i.e.  log  1/r.     Let  V  be  the  region  which  remains  after 
the  removal  of  a  small  region  which  contains  s  and  Cj ;  the  passage 
of  ^2  to  the  rim  values  log  1/r  for  the  region  F'  is  uniformly  contin- 
uous.    For  g2  —  log  l/rj,  where  r^  is  the  distance  from  Cj  of  any  point 
in  r',  or  on  its  rim,  is  equal  to  the  small  negative  quantity  a  at  Ci,  is 
harmonic  in  F',  and  negative  or  zero  on  the  rim  of  F'.     Hence,  at 
any  interior  point  ^2  —  log  1/rj  is  equal  to  the  product  of  a  by  a 
finite  quantity  (see  §  263).     When  Cj  tends  to  «,  a  tends  to  0  and 
the  function  g^  in  F'  tends  with  uniform  continuity  to  log  1/r. 

Further,  all  the  partial  derivatives  at  Ci  of  the  harmonic  func- 
tion G  =  gt  —  log  l/rg  tend  to  0  when  c^  tends  to  s.  For  at  each 
point  p,  d  of  a  circle  with  Cj  as  centre  and  R  as  radius,  we  have 
(§  258) 

^  =  -^  2  ?i(^-^Y'Tcos  nO  C'^'g'  cos  n^cW+ sin  yiO  C^'O'  sin  nOdS  , 

Op  irRn^l    \KJ         |_  J-n  J -It 

--.?=-iS^^^rr»YT-sinn^  f'^'G'cosnedd+cosnd  f ""'(?' sin  n^d^l 

p   W        •irlin=l    \RJ        [_  •J— IT  •/-» 

where  G^  stands  for  the  values  on  the  rim  of  the  circle.    [Harnack, 
Existenzbeweise  zur  Theorie  des  Potentiales,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxv.] 
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The  absolute  value  of  each  integral  in  the  brackets  is  increased 
by  the  suppression  of  the  factors  cos  nOy  sin  nO  in  the  integrands.    But 

G'dd  =  2  ttGo,  where  Go  is  the  value 

n 

of  G  at  the  centre  of  the  circle;  and  the  new  series  converge. 
Hence,  throughout  the  circle  {li)i  \SG/8p\,  \SG/80  are  equal  to  Go 
multiplied  by  finite  quantities.  Therefore,  when  Gq  tends  to  0,  the 
expressions  8G/Sp  and  hG/phO  tend  with  uniform  continuity  to  0  for 
all  points  of  the  circle  (/?).  By  selecting  a  point  in  {R)  as  centre 
for  a  new  circle,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  theorem  holds  for  the 
new  circle,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  region  F  has  been  accounted 
for.  Similarly,  every  partial  derivative  of  G  tends  to  0  under  the 
above  conditions. 

Harnac¥s  Method, 

§  268.  Suppose  that  the  solution  can  be  found  for  Dirichlet's 
problem  in  the  case  of  any  simply  connected  region  bounded  by  a 
rectilinear  polygon.  Harnack  has  shown  that  the  gr-function  can 
then  be  found  for  any  region  whatsoever  in  the  plane  of  a?,  y,  and 
thence  that  Dirichlet's  problem  can  be  solved  with  complete  gener- 
ality. The  theorem  may  be  proved  for  simply  connected  regions 
and  the  passage  to  multiply  connected  regions  effected  by  the  alter- 
nating process  in  the  manner  described  above.* 

Regard  the  region  V  as  the  limit  of  a  series  of  regions  Fi,  F2,  •••, 
bounded  by  rectilinear  polygons  which  are  subject  to  the  following 
conditions :  — 

(i.)     Each  polygon  is  supposed  to  be  interior  to  F; 

(ii.)     The  rim  of  F„_i  lies  wholly  within  the  rim  of  F,^  whatever 
be  the  value  of  n ; 

(iii.)  As  n  tends  to  00,  the  rim  of  F^  tends  to  coincidence 
with  a 

One  method  for  satisfying  (iii.)  is  to  select  a  sequence  of  de- 
scending real  positive  numbers  (aj,  aj,  •••)  which  defines  0  (see 
§  50),  and  then  let  C^  lie  entirely  within  that  region  of  F  which  is 
covered  by  a  circle  of  radius  a„,  when  its  centre  describes  the  com- 
plete boundary  (7.  Construct  for  each  of  these  polygons  the  g- 
f unction  with  respect  to  a  point  c  of  F;  and  let  these  gr-functions  be 


*  Harnack  deflnes  a  simply  connected  continuam  in  the  finite  part  of  the  (a?,  y)  plane  by 
means  of  manees  of  points.  See  Die  Grundlagen  der  Theorie  des  Logarithmiscbeo  Potentiales, 
$39. 
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fl'ij  92}'"'     I^pon  the  rim  of  r^,  g^  =  log  1/r  and  g^  <  log  1/r,  where  r 
is  the  distance  of  a  point  of  the  rim  from  c.     Therefore  throughout  Tx 

gi>g2>93>'"' 

The  same  reasoning  shows  that  within  the  larger  region  r^ 

9p>9p+l>9p+2>"'y 

whatever  be  the  value  of  the  positive  integer  p.     Harnack's  theo- 
rems with  regard  to  series  of  harmonic  functions  show  that 

g  =  lim  g^  =  gi-{- (g^  -  gi)  +  (93-92) -h  •-, 


is  convergent.  For  each  of  the  quantities  g^  is  greater  than  log  l//x, 
where  /a  is  the  maximum  distance  of  c  from  (7,  therefore  limg^ 
exists  and  is  finite ;  and  further  the  terms  in  brackets  are  harmonic 
and  all  negative.  Thus  by  Theorem  II.  of  §  263,  the  function  g  is 
harmonic  in  r.  It  must  be  proved  that  g  takes  on  C  the  proper  rim 
values,  viz.  log  1/r. 

To  simplify  the  proof  Harnack  introduced  in  the  place  of  g  the 
new  function  <^  defined  by  </»  =  re'.  The  harmonic  function  <^  is 
equal  to  1  on  C7  and  has  the  value  0  at  c ;  its  values  at  points  inte- 
rior to  r  and  other  than  c  are  all  included  between  0  and  1.  Con- 
sider the  curve  <j!)  =  A:,  where  &  is  a  proper  fraction.  This  curve 
cannot  be  a  closed  curve  which  excludes  c,  for  it  would  follow  that 
log  <f>  is  constant  on  the  perimeter  of  a  closed  curve  and  harmonic 
inside,  and  therefore,  also,  constant  throughout  T,  That  tlie  curve 
must  be  a  closed  curve  can  be  proved  from  the  properties  of  harmonic 
functions ;  for  a  point  at  which  the  curve  stops  abruptly  '^'ould  be  a 
point  at  which  log  <^  is  a  maximum  or  minimum.  As  the  value  k 
changes  from  0  to  1,  the  curves  of  level  expand  from  an  infinitely 
small  curve  round  c  to  the  complete  boundary.  Let  r  be  contained 
wholly  within  a  region  T'  bounded  by  a  rectilinear  polygon  C,  and 
let  one  of  the  sides  of  C  pass  through  a  point  of  C.  Suppose  that 
g'  is  the  gr-f unction  for  r'  relative  to  the  point  c,  and  that  if/  =  re'\ 
We  have  to  prove  that  <^  =  1  at  each  point  s  of  C  Let  r'  be  so 
selected  that  s  is  the  point  common  to  C  and  C.  Then,  when  (x,  y) 
approaches  s  along  any  path  (interior  to  T)  which  ends  at  s,  the 
values  of  i/r,  ^  are  always  subject  to  the  inequalities 

For,  throughout  F,'  ij/  <  <^„,  for  all  orders  of  n  however  great. 
But  when  the  point  («,  y)  tends  to  s,  the  function  ^  tends,  by 
the  definition  of  the  gr-function,  to  1.     Hence  the  limit  of  </>  is  also  1.* 

*  ThlB  modification  of  Harnack's  proof  I0  due  to  M.  Jules  Riemann. 
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The  existence  of  the  gf-function  has  been  established  for  a  simply 
connected  region  whose  rim  is  subject  to  the  sole  restrictions  that  it 
is  not  to  intersect  itself  and  that  it  is  to  be  a  continuous  line.  The 
rim  may  suffer  infinitely  many  abrupt  changes  of  direction;  it  is 
not  even  in  fact  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  determinate  direction 
at  any  of  its  points,  or  an  element  of  length.  The  existence  of  the 
^-function  for  a  multiply  connected  region  in  the  plane  of  x,  y, 
follows  by  the  use  of  Schwarz's  method  for  creating  a  multiply 
connected  surface  by  combinations  of  simply  connected  surfaces. 

§  269.  With  the  help  of  Green's  function  it  is  possible  to  repre- 
sent any  simply  connected  region  T  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane, 
conformly  upon  a  circle  of  radius  unity.  Let  Green's  function 
G(x,  y)  =  g{x,  y)  —  log  1/r  be  constructed  with  respect  to  an  interior 
point  (a,  h)  of  T.  Draw  a  line  from  (a,  h)  to  the  rim  (7,  and  let 
the  surface  r  be  called  F'  when  this  line  is  treated  as  a  barrier. 
Let  E[{Xy  y)  be  conjugate  to  G{x,  y),  so  that 


^<-'=x:c^*-tf-) 


The  values  of  H{x,  y)  are  determined  (to  a  constant  term)  in  r' 
and  differ  on  opposite  banks  of  the  barrier  by  27r.  When  (x,  y) 
describes  a  line  O  =  constant,  the  equation  hH/hs  =  —  hG/8n  shows 
that  H  increases  constantly ;  therefore  G  +  iH  takes  an  assigned 
value  only  once  in  T.     Consider  now  the  function 

The  values  of  this  function  in  F  are  all  less  than  1,  and  on  C  the 
absolute  value  is  precisely  1.  The  point  (a,  b)  passes  into  the 
origin  0'  of  the  z'-plane  and  the  points  of  F  correspond  one-to-one 
with  the  points  of  a  region  F'  in  the  2:'-plane,  bounded  by  a  circle  (7 
of  centre  0'  and  radius  unity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  H  con- 
tained an  undetermined  constant;  hence,  assuming  that  the  points 
of  O,  (7  are  related  one-to-one  by  the  above  transformation,  the 
simply  connected  region  F  can  be  mapped  upon  the  circular  region 
F'  so  that  the  arbitrarily  selected  interior  point  (a,  b)  becomes  0', 
and  an  arbitrarily  selected  point  ©f  C  becomes  an  assigned  point  of 
C.     Harnack  has  called  attention  to  this  assumption.    Writing 

when  z  tends  to  a  point  z^^  of  C,  «'  tends  to  O,  but  it  is  not  evident 
that  it  tends  to  a  definite  point  of  C     Painlev^  has  removed  this 


>.-' 
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obstacle  to  a  complete  proof  for  the  case  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, namely,  that  of  a  rim  with  continuous  curvature  except  at 
a  finite  number  of  points  at  which  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction.  [Sur  la  theorie  de  la  representation  conforme,  Comptes 
Rendus,  t.  cxii.,  p.  653,  1891.] 

In  this  proof  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  function 
H{x,  y)  conjugate  to  G{x,  y).  It  is  worth  while  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  u  is  harmonic  in  an  n-ply  connected 
surface,  the  conjugate  function 

J.,.y,\Si  ^     hy     ) 
has  periods  at  some  of  n  —  1  barriers  (§  168). 

§  270.  It  is  now  possible  to  complete  the  solution  of  Dirichlet's 
problem  for  a  simply  connected  region  F,  whose  rim  C  has  an  inte- 
grable  element  ds  and  suffers  only  a  finite  number  of  abrupt  changes 
of  direction.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  assume  that  at  a  point  s  where 
there  is  such  a  change  of  direction  the  two  parts  of  the  curve  C 
which  meet  at  s  do  not  touch.  Harnack  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
function  u  which  is  harmonic  in  V  and  has  assigned  rim  values  U{s), 
and  arrives  at  a  formula  which  gives  the  value  at  any  interior  point 
c  whatsoever.  The  values  u  in  F  are  to  pass  with  uniform  continuity 
into  the  values  U{s)  on  the  rim. 

First,  then,  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  function  u  with  the 
given  values  U{s)  on  tlie  rim.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  formula 
referred  to  above,  let  us  suppose  that  F  is  contained  in  a  slightly 
larger  region  F'.  This  supposition  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  difficul- 
ties as  to  integration  over  a  natural  boundary  (§  104).  At  a  point 
c  of  F  whose  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  u  is  given  by 


u 


^  '^^      27r Jc  8n  2Tr John      ""    '  ^^ 


where  r  is  the  distance  of  a  point  s  oi  C  from  c.  Now,  although  we 
have  proved  the  existence  in  F  of  the  gr-function  relative  to  c,  we 
know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  ^g/Sii  along  C.  For  this  reason 
let  us  consider,  in  place  of  C,  a  curve  C  which  is  interior  and  very 
close  to  (7;  and  let  us  form,  relatively  to  C,  the  equation 

where  accents  denote  that  the  values  are  those  taken  by  U,  8^/8n,  •••, 
on  C",  and   where  Bg'/Sn*  is  constructed  with  respect  to  an  inner 
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normal.    When  C"  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  (7,  g^  tends  to 
log  1/r  and  SJ/'/Su'  to  SU/Sn  (for  u  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  region 

iwhich  extends  beyond  F).     Hence  lim  |  g'  SU'/Sii'  •  ds'  exists  and 

ghU/hu'  ds\  and  therefore  also  lim  I  C/'"'3^'/8n'»cfo' exists 

and  equals  the  same  quantity.     Subtracting  (1^)  from  (1),  we  have 

«=1    rc,8J2SlZrci«-J-lhnrt/f>    .     .     (3). 
lie  J  on  Zttc'^cJ       on 

This  is  the  formula  to  which  reference  was  made  above.     We 
shall  now  consider  the  expression 

2  IT  J  on  ^TTC'^cJ       hn 

on  its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  what  precedes.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  show  that  this  expression  defines  a  function  u  which  is  har- 
monic in  r  arid  takes  the  rim  values  U{s).  Consider  separately  the 
two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I.   The  integral   fu^^^^^ds. 

The  form  of  this  integral  shows  that  some  restriction  must  be 
placed  upon  the  rim  C,  since  an  integration  is  to  be  effected  with  regard 
to  an  arc  ds.  The  rim  must  possess  an  integrable  arc  ds.  Harnack,  to 
simplify  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  imposes  the  further  restrictions 
that  the  rim  C  is  to  have,  in  general,  a  definite  tangent  whose  direc- 
tion alters  continuously  along  C;  and  that  cosi/r,  where  \\r  is  the 
inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the-axis  of  x  (an  arbitrary  line),  is  not 
to  take  the  same  value  at  infinitely  many  points  of  C,  unless  it 
be  along  a  rectilinear  portion  of  (7.  The  geometric  significance  of 
these  restrictions  can  be  found  without  difficulty.  The  curve  C  is 
assumed  to  have  only  a  finite  number  of  points  at  which  the  tangent 
alters  abruptly.  Suppose,  if  possible,  that  the  axis  of  x  meets  the 
curve  in  infinitely  many  points;  between  two  consecutive  points 
there  must  be  a  point  at  which  the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
X,  or  else  a  point  at  which  the  tangent  changes  abruptly.  But  the 
latter  points  are  finite  in  number ;  hence  the  number  of  points  at 
which  cos  i/^  =  0  is  infinite,  contrary  to  hypothesis.  Thus  no  straight 
line  (not  included  in  C)  can  intersect  C  in  infinitely  many  points. 

A  simple  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  the  expression  — ^f    '^  ds. 

on 

Whatever  be  the  position  of  the  interior  point  c,  let  6  stand  for  the 
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angle  between  the  normal  dn  (drawn  inwards)  and  the  line  from  ds 
to  c.     Then 

^y^  =  cos  O/r, 

and  the  expression 

—^f  /^ds  =  the  angle  subtended  by  d«  at  c 
on 

=  {ds)ci  in  Neumann's  notation. 

(Neumann,  Abel'sche  Integrale,  2d  ed.,  p.  403.)  The  element 
{dif)c  {i.e.  the  apparent  magnitude  of  ds  as  viewed  from  c)  is  to  be 
treated  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  inner  or  outer  side 
of  ds  is  turned  towards  c. 

Suppose  that  the  point  c  tends  to  a  point  t  of  the  rim  C.  The 
rim  C  can  be  separated  into  two  parts  (7i,  Cj,  the  former  of  which 
contains  t ;  we  suppose  that  Ci  is  small.  Call  Ui,  ti^  the  two  parts  of 
the  integral  which  correspond  to  C^  C^  respectively.  When  c  moves 
to  tj  the  integrand  of  u^  remains  finite  and  continuous.     In  the  limit, 

when  the  extremities   of   Cj  tend  to  ty  let   u^  tend  to  I  U{ds)c9 

whatever  be  the  position  of  the  interior  point  c.  Since  the  length 
of  d  is  at  our  disposal,  and  since  the  values  U{s)  are  continuous 
near  t,  Ci  can  be  chosen  so  short  that  for  every  point  Of  its  arc  we 
shall  have,  in  virtue  of  the  continuity  of  CT, 

where  c  is  arbitrarily  small  and  CTis  any  value  of  the  function  Uis) 
upon  Ci.     Then 

When  c  moves  up  to  f,   j  {ds^)^  becomes  that  angle  between  the 

two  lines  from  t  to  the  extremities  of  Oi  which  does  not  contain  c. 

Let  Ci  shrink  indefinitely;   then  |  (dsi)^  tends  to  a  limit  2ir  — «, 

where  a  is  the  angle  between  the  two  tangents  at  t  measured  tcithin 
r,  this  angle  being  ordinarily  equal  to  ir.  In  the  limit  when  Ci 
shrinks  up  to  t  and  c  moves  to  t, 

lim  Wi  =  irUt,  or  (2v  —  a)  U„ 
and  ^  lim  {u,  -h  Vj),  or  -i  lim  fcT^MlZTcto, 

27r  27r        «/  on 
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siccording  as  the  point  t  is,  or  is  not,  a  point  at  which  the  tangent 
changes  its  direction  abruptly. 

II.    Tlie  integral  —  lim  fu^^ds'. 

We  have  to  prove  that  the  vahie  of  this  integral  is 

or  -^u,+^  fuids).. 

^TT  Lit  J 

In  the  first  place  the  value  of  the  integral  must  be  defined  more 
precisely,  for  the  values  W  at  the  points  of  C  are  not  known.  Let 
the  values  ?7*  assigned  to  the  points  of  O  be  equal  to  the  values 
U  at  corresponding  points  of  C,  the  correspondence  between  the 
points  of  C  and  O  being  in  general  one-to-one.  The  method  by 
which  Harnack  effects  this  is  to  separate  the  curve  C  into  parts 
which  are  concave  and  into  parts  which  are  convex  to  the  axis  of  x: 
The  former  parts  are  translated  through  an  arbitrarily  small  distance 
S  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  downwards,  and  the  other  paints  through 
the  same  distance  upwards.  It  is  clear  that  a  point  s'  of  the  new 
curve  (7  will  correspond  to  that  point «  of  the  original  curve  (7,  which 
is  at  a  distance  8  from  s\  As  the  curve  C  is  to  be  wholly  comprised 
within  C,  the  above  method  has  to  be  modified  near  points  of  O,  at 
which  the  tangent  is  vertical  or  suffers  an  abrupt  change  of  direc- 
tion. Consider  the  case  in  which  a  tangent,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y,  touches  G  externally ;  near  the  point  of  contact  there  must  be  a 
vertical  chord  which  passes  through  two  points  of  C  at  a  distance 
2h  apart.  The  translation-process  brings  these  two  points  together, 
at  a  point  j)  say ;  these  two  points  and  all  the  points  between  the 
chord  and  the  tangent  are  to  be  represented  by  'p.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  discontinuity  in  the  values  of  U  at  j?,  but  this  discontinuity 
can  be  made  arbitrarily  small  by  making  8  tend  to  0.  The  case  in 
which  a  vertical  tangent  touches  G  internally  diifers  very  slightly 
from  the  preceding.  The  point  of  contact  changes  into  two  points, 
and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  curve  C.  This  gap  can  be  filled  up  by 
connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  separate  arcs  by  an  arbitrarily 
short  arc  interior  to  C  Let  all  the  points  of  this  arc  correspond  to 
the  single  point  of  contact  on  G  \  thus  the  value  of  W  on  this  short 
arc  is  constant. 
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§  271.     Having  assigned  in  this  way  a  definite  meaning  to  the  ] 
U'  of  —  (  U--ds\  let  us  now  consider  the  function 

2  IT  J  w 

where  g'  is  the  value  on  (7  of  the  ^-function  for  T  relative  to  a  point 
c,  and    '^-  is  the  derivative  with  regard  to  a  normal  of  (7  drawn 

in  wards,  U' replacing  U*, 

Let  {x\  y')  be  a  point  on  C",  and  let  (a,  h)  be  the  point  c.  Con- 
struct the  functions  g{x,  y,  a,  b)  and  g{Xy  y\  a:',  y^)  relative  to 
(a,  6)  and  («',  y^). 

Then  g{;x\  y'-,  a,  b)==g(a,  6;  x',  y'). 

But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (a,  b)  the  function  on  the  right- 
hand  side  can  be  expressed  by  a  Fourier  series,  when  (a,  b)  is  chosen 
as  the  origin  for  polar  co-ordinates.  The  coefficients  in  this  exi)an- 
sion  can  be  expressed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (a,  b),  as  definite 
integrals,  which  can  in  turn  be  expressed  as  integral  series  in  x',  y' 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  («',  y').  In  this  way  it  can  be 
proved  that  all  the  composite  derivatives  of  g  with  regard  to  a,  6, 
x',  y'  are  harmonic  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  (a,  b),  (x',  y'). 

Therefore     ^  -h  ?^  =  ^  CuM^^'  +  -^^^^1^^'  =  0. 

This  proves  that  v  is  harmonic  in  F.  Xow  when  c  tends  to  a 
point  t  of  C,  g^  and  ^-^  pass  with  uniform  continuity  into  log  1/r 

and  — ^  log  1/r,  where  r  stands  for  the  distance  of  t  from  the  points 
oil 

of  C".     Hence  when  c  tends  to  the  point  ^  on  C,  v  tends  to  a  value 

F'  which  is  the  same  as  the  value  of  — -  1  U-^r-i  ^^S 1 A '  ^*'-     -^.s  C 

2  IT  J      hiv 

tends  to  (7,  the  values  of  the  harmonic  function  v  and  the  rim  values 
F"'  alter.  We  have  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  limit  V  to 
which  F'  tends.  As  before,  separate  C  into  two  parts,  one  being 
an  arbitrarily  short  arc  s^  on  which  t  is  situated.  On  »i  the  values 
of  the  continuous  function  U  differ  by  less  than  c.  Through  the 
extremities  of  «,  draw  vertical  lines  to  cut  O  in  an  arc  8^  parallel  to 
9i ;  denote  the  remainders  of  C,  O  by  Sg,  Sj'.  Now  let  the  parts  of 
the  integral  which  are  associated  with  s^  and  sj  be 


^=^/^£'^°«'/'-'^- 
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and  B=  ^  Cu^,  log  1/r  ■  ds,'. 

When  8  tends  to  0,  the  curve  C  tends  to  O  and  the  values  of  r 
in  B  pass  with  uniform  continuity  into  the  lengths  of  the  radii  from 
t  to  points  of  «2»     Therefore 

lim  B  =  ^fu^  log  1/r  •  ds,  =  ^fl^\ds,),, 

the  passage  to  the  limit  being  accomplished  with  uniform  continuity 
for  all  points  t  of  the  rim. 

To  find  lim  A,  denote  as  before  the  value  of  U  s.t  t  by  Ur  The 
values  of  U  on  the  arc  «/  can  be  made  to  differ  from  Ug  by  an 
arbitrarily  small  amount  by  diminishing  the  length  of  the  arc.  Thus 
the  equation 

yields  the  inequality 

But     I  (c^/),  =  —  (the  angle  which  «/  subtends  at»f)  =  —  /3', 

where  the  negative  sign  is  used  because  it  is  the  outer  side  of  cZs/ 
which  is  turned  towards  t  As  C  moves  up  to  its  limiting  position 
0,  p!  tends  to  the  value  /&,  where  /3  is  the  angle  between  the  two 
lines  from  t  to  the  extremities  of  Si.  When  the  arc  s^  is  made  to 
shrink  indefinitely,  ^  tends  to  the  limit  it  or  a,  where  a  has  the  same 
meaning  as  before,  and  we  have 

lim  ^  =  - 1  R  or  -  ;f  U,,  lim  5  =  ^  lim  ^U{ds.^,  =  ^  ^V{ds\ ; 

and  F;  =  lim^-hlimB  =  -^C;;+^  ft^Wo 

or  Tr  =  _  «  c^+  1    rt^(d,),. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  passage  of  Fi'  to  the  limit  F^  is 
effected  with  uniform  continuity  for  all  positions  of  f;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  always  a  position  of  C  such  that  the  values  of  v 
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relative  to  C  differ  from  FJ  by  less  than  an  arbitrarily  small  jwsi- 
tive  number  ly.     To  prove  this,  observe  that 

Here  r,  r'  are  the  distances  of  t  from  corresponding  points  of  C, 
C.     In  considering  FJ'  —  Fj,  we  have  to  examine  ci  —  cj,  /?'  —  )8,  and 

The  absolute  value  of  the  first  of  these  can  be  made  less  than 
12/3  by  choosing  «i  sufficiently  small ;  the  difference  between  /3  and 
/8'  can  be  made  less  than  17/3  by  making  C  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  C,  i.e.  by  making  8  less  than  some  number  Sij  finally  the 
third  expression  can  be  made  less  than  17/3  by  making  8  less  than 
some  number  82?  ^or  ^'  can  be  made  to  differ  arbitrarily  little  from 
T  by  makiug  8  sufficiently  small.  Here  81,  82  are  determined  for  all 
points  t  of  C. 

Now  let  (8',  8",  8'",  •••)  be  a  regular  sequence  which  defines  0, 
the  members  of  the  sequence  being  positive  numbers  arranged  in 
descending  order  of  magnitude.  Let  the  harmonic  functions  v  which 
correspond  to' the  values  8',  8",  8'",  •••,  of  8  be  v\  v",  v"\  ••.,  and  let 
the  values  of  these  functions  at  t  be  Fi.„  ¥2,^  ^s.f>  ••*•  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  sequence  (Fi,„  Fg,,,  Fs,^  •••)  defines  a  value  V, ; 
that  is,  Fi.,+(F^,-F,.,)  +  (F3,r-F^,)+-=^r    By  §  263  the 

defines  a  function  v  which  is  harmonic  in  r  and  continuous  on  C; 
and  the  value  of  this  function  at  the  point  t  is  Vt. 

The  combination  of  the  two  integrals 

2irJ  m  27r<r=cJ      en 

is  a  function  u  which  is  harmonic  in  T  and  passes  with  uniform 
continuity  into  the  assigned  rim  values  U.  Thus  Dirichlet's  problem 
has  been  solved  and  solved  uniquely. 

§  272.  Before  passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  potential  functions 
with  discontinuities  we  shall  establish  a  proposition  which  relates 
to  Dirichlet's  problem  for  the  circle.     Suppose  that  u  is  the  harmonic 
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function  which  takes  assigned  values  U{s)  on  a  circle  of  radius  R, 
and  let  a  concentric  circle  be  described  whose  radius  p  is  less  than  R. 
The  difference  between  a  value  u  on  the  circle  (p)  and  the  value  Uq 
at  the  centre  is 

I  C''f(a  I  tfx  ~P(P- i?  cos  «)d« 

ttJo    -^^    ^    ^R'-2RpCosa-\-p^ 

^•^^  \         Vie-  -2Rp  cos  a  -{-pV 


maximum 


The  expression  sin~*/  ^—    ^        — -  j  has  for  its 

value  sin-V/JS.  VV^-  -  2  i^p  cos  « -H  />v 

Suppose  that  as  a  increases  from  0  to  2  tt  this  maximum  is  first 
attained  when  «  =  <^.  Then,  between  the  limits  a  =  0,  a  =  ir,  the 
expression  under  consideration  increases,  while  a  increases  up  to  <^, 
and  then  decreases  to  0.  Hence  the  absolute  value  of  each  of  the 
partial  integrals 

J«=«    J.=*     J.,,         J,u=2»-*  V         V^*-2^/,cosa+pV 

is  less  than  (?  Arr^p/B,  and 

l«-«o|<— sin-'^ 

I 

where  O  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  values  u  on  the  circle  (i?). 
Suppose  that  K  is  the  lower  limit  of  the  same  values.     Then  the 

function  w'  =m - (^4-  G)/2  

has,  for  its  upper  limit  on  JB,  ^ "'^^'"^•v^m 

the    value    {G-K)/2,    or 
D/2,  where  D  is  the  oscilla- 
tion   on    the    circle     {R), 
Hence 


«'-  u^' \<D'- sin -'p/R,   ^ 

IT 


and  the  absolute  value  of 
the  difference  of  any  two 
values  of  u'  on  the  circle 
(p)  is  less  than 


•+(28 


i>.-sin-V/^. 

IT 


Fig.  82 


[Schwarz,  Werke,  t.  ii.,  p.  359 ;  Harnack,  Grundlagen  der  Theorie 
des  Logarithmischen  Potentiales,  §  19.] 
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A  closer  limit  has  been  found  by  Neumann,  Abel'scbe  Integrale, 
p.  412.  Letp,  q  (Fig.  82)  be  points  on  the  circle  of  radius  p,  the 
radius  of  the  outer  circle  being  jB.    The  values  t*,,  «,  are  (§  257) 

and  i  r|^ log l/rj- 1/2 iJ I  Ucfo; 

that  is,  w,  =  i  (u(d8\  -  J~  Cuds, 

Thus  «,  -  M,  =  i  Cu{  (da),  -  (da),}  =  i  (u\df  -  d^'j 

=-  (udx, 

where  ^  =  the  angle  ^«,  ^'  =  the  angle  ?gs,  x  =  *^®  angle  qsp. 
Similarly,  the  function  «  —  (£"+  ©)/2  gives 

«,_«,=!  A cr-(ir+G')/2}dx. 

7r»/ 

Let  the  angles  gap,  p6g  be  yu  -yj  respectively,  and  let  the  integral 
be  taken  over  the  four  parts  ?  to  a,  a  to  w,  ?»  to  i>,  6  to  I,  The 
absolute  value  of  each  of  the  first  two  parts  is  less  than 

i{G-(ir+G)/2}yij 

that  is,  less  than  Dyi/2Tr'^  and  the  absolute  value  of  each  of  the 
remaining  two  parts  is  less  than  i>yj/27r.     Thus 


w,  -  wj  <  Z)(yi  -h  y2)/ir  <  4  Z>  (angle  eab)/w. 
But  tan  cab  =  p/R ; 

therefore  \Uj,  —  u^\<-D  tan-^p/iJ.    Here  the  multiplier  -  tan"^  p/Bj 

IT  TT 

or  6,  is  a  proper  fraction  whose  value  depends  solely  on  p,  R. 
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§  273.  Discontinuities.    Hitherto  the  solution  u  of 

has  been  supposed  to  be  continuous  in  T.  Let  us  now  extend  the 
treatment  of  the  potential  function  for  a  multiply  connected  region 
r  of  the  plane  so  as  to  include  partially  the  discontinuities  of  the 
kind  met  with  in  the  discussion  of  Abelian  integrals  on  a  Eiemann 
surface.  These  two  kinds  of  discontinuity  are  of  the  following 
species :  — 

(1)  In  the  region  r  the  function  u(x,  y)  is  infinite  at  a  point 
(^  Vo)  like  the  real  part  /(«,  y)  of 

5(««  +  ifi.)/{z  -  ZoY  +  («  +  iP)  log  (z  -  2o), 

while  u  — /(»,  y)  is  one-valued,  continuous,  and  satisfies  Laplace's 
equation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  {xq,  2/0) >  that  point  included; 

(2)  In  the  simply  connected  region  T\  which  arises  from  F  by 
the  drawing  of  cross-cuts,  the  function  u{x,  y)  is  one-valued  and 
continuous,  and  its  values  along  the  cross-cuts  differ  by  constant 
quantities  (the  real  parts  of  the  periods  associated  with  these  cross- 
cuts) . 

The  boundary  values  are  supposed  to  be  assigned  arbitrarily, 
except  that  they  are  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  as  to  continuity. 
Suppose  that  a  potential  function  u  takes  assigned  values  U(s)  on 
the  rim  of  F,  and  that  in  F  it  is  continuous  except  at  a  point  c,  at 
which  it  is  infinite  like  log  r.  The  existence  theorem  for  this  case 
follows  at  once  from  the  existence  theorem  for  the  gr-function.  For 
let  tt'  be  that  harmonic  function  which  takes  the  values  U{s)  on  C, 
and  is  everywhere  one-valued  and  continuous  in  F,  and  let  g^  be  the 
g'-f unction  relative  to  F  and  c.  Then  u^  -\-  g  —  log  1/r  is  the  required 
function.  For  g  —  log  (1/r)  is  zero  on  C  and  infinite  at  c  in  the 
required  manner,  and  u'  +  g  ^  log  1/r  has  the  values  U  on  C  and  is 
infinite  in  the  required  manner. 

The  case  of  a  purely  algebraic  discontinuity  can  be  dealt  with 
equally  easily.     For  let  /(x,  y)  be  the  real  part  of 

2(««  +  ^^«)/(2J-^o)^ 

and  let  the  values  of /on  C  be  F.  Construct  the  harmonic  function 
w',  which  takes  the  values  U(s)  —-  F  on  C,  and  is  everywhere  one- 
valued  and  continuous  in  F.  Then  ii  =  w'  -f-/  is  the  potential  func- 
tion with  the  assigned  discontinuity  and  the  assigned  values  on  the 
rim. 
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Next,  suppose  that  there  is  a  solution  /  of  the  differential  equar 
tion  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  in  a  region  r,  except  along 

lines  or  at  points  such  that  the  integrals  -—  I     - -^  ds,  taken  over 
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curves  round  the  separate  lines  or  points,  all  vanish.  Hamack, 
following  Schwarz  and  Neumann,  has  proved  that  there  exists  a 
potential  function  ^,  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  at  all 
points  (oo  inclusive)  of  the  plane  other  than  the  places  of  discon- 
tinuity of  /,  and  which  is  discontinuous  like  /  at  the  above-mentioned 
lines  and  points  {i.e.  if^—f  is  harmonic  throughout  F).  [Harnack, 
Grundlagen  der  Theorie  des  Logarithmischen  Potentiales,  §  45; 
Neumann,  Abel'sche  Integrale,  2d  ed.,  pp.  445, 461 ;  Schwarz,  Werke, 
t.  ii.,  pp.  163,  166.] 

§  274.  Take  a  circular  region ;  call  this  region  Ti,  and  let  its  rim 
be  Ci.  Let  Ca  be  a  concentric  circle  of  smaller  radius,  such  that 
all  the  places  of  discontinuity  of  /  are  situated  within  the  circular 
region  bounded  by  C^-  Let  the  region  exterior  to  Cj  be  called  Tj. 
Along  the  rim  of  any  circle  with  centre  0  and  radius  intermediate  to 
the  radii  of  d,  C\, 


1  r^^ 

—  I     fdS  =  a  constant  A ; 
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or,  replacing/—  A  by  /, 


1    /**» 
ZttJo 


Apply  Schwarz's  alternating  process  to  the  two  regions  Tj,  T^ 
Construct  for  T2  a  harmonic  function  «i  with  the  values  F^  on  Cj, 
where  F2  stands  for  the  values  of  /on  Ci\  for  Ti  a  harmonic  func- 
tion Wj  with  the  values  w/^^  —  F^  on  d,  where  u^^^  stands  for  the 
values  of  xi^  on  Ci;  for  T2  a  harmonic  function  u^  with  the  values 
u^^^  -f-  F2  on  O2;  for  Ti  a  harmonic  function  with  the  values  uj^^—Fi 
on  Cy ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Since  the  upper  limit  of  the  values 
F^  on  Cj  is  finite,  the  absolute  value  of  Wi^'^  —  jF\  is  everywhere 
iinite  on  Ci.     Also  we  know  that  on  Ci, 


J-*  8ir  /•  2ir 

w,(i)cW  =  0,  I      FydO  =  0, 

0  c/O 


therefore,  from  the  equation  i^^^^^  =  Ui^^^  —  Fi, 

2ir       .  /^2n 


C  ''tt.me  =  0,  and    f  "«..<  -kie  =  o. 
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The  latter  equation  shows  that  the  value  of  v^  at  the  centre  of  C2 
is  0.  Applying  the  theorem  of  §  272,  the  absolute  value*  and  the 
oscillation  of  Wj  on  Cj  are  less  than  6D,  where  D  is  the  greatest  oscil- 
lation of  the  rim  values  Ui^^^  —  2^'„  and  ^  is  a  proper  fraction  which 
depends  solely  upon  the  radii  of  Oi,  (72. 

Since  Ug  takes  on  Ci  the  values  u^^^^  -f-  F^,  we  have 


0  »/0 


Since  v^^^^  —  Ui^^^  =  u^^\  the  absolute  value  and  the  oscillation  of 
u^  —  Ux  on  C2  are  less  than  $D,    Again,  the  equations 


J  ■•Sir  /•»» 

0  •/o 


show  that  the  absolute  value  and  the  oscillation  of  u^^^^  —  u^^^^  are  less 
than  6D,  and  therefore  that  the  absolute  value  and  the  oscillation  of 
ti4^*^  —  Wj^*^  are  less  than  6^D.     The  two  systems 


{ 


^i>  Wj,  M3,  ••-, 
Wj,  W4,  tte,  ••', 

are  such  that  in  Ts 

t*3  —  ttl  <  $D,  tt,  — 1£3  <  tf^D, ..-, 

and  in  Ti  u^  —  %u < OD,  u^  —  u^< ^Z>,  •••. 

Hence,  the  two  series 

Wl  +  (tig  —  Wl)  4-  (Wa  —  W3)  H , 

^2  +  (W4  —  W2)  +  (We  —  W4)  4-  •••, 

define  harmonic  functions  u\  u",  which  are  the  limits  of  t^+i,  u^^, 
when  n  tends  to  00.  On  the  two  rims  of  the  region  T',  common  to 
Tj  and  Tj,  we  have 

therefore  w"  -f/  takes  the  same  values  as  u'  throughout  T',  and 
w"  +/ serves  for  the  prolongation  of  u'  over  the  boundary  of  Ti.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  region  formed  by  the  combination  of  T,, 
T2  is  a  closed  region,  a  result  of  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  Biemann  surface  may  be  closed. 


*  When  the  value  at  the  centre  is  0,  the  lower  limit  is  0  or  negative.    Therefore  the  absolute 
value  on  the  rim  must  be  equnl  to  or  less  than  the  oscillation. 
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References,  Neumann  and  Schwarz  share  the  honour  of  being  the  first  math- 
ematicians to  give  a  satisfactory  proof  of  Dirichlet's  Principle.  Those  memoirs 
of  the  latter  which  relate  to  this  problem  are  to  be  found  in  his  Werke,  t.  iL ; 
while  Neumann^s  researches  have  been  incorporated  largely  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Abelian  Functions.  Riemann's  original  investigations  were  published  in 
his  Inaugural  Dissertation.  Picard  has  given  an  admirably  lucid  account  of  the 
methods  of  Schwarz,  Neumann,  and  Poincar^  in  his  Traits  d' Analyse,  t.  ii!,  fasc 
1.  Hamack's  method  is  expounded  in  his  work,  Grundlagen  der  Theorie  des 
Logarithmischen  Potentiales,  a  contribution  of  high  value  to  the  Potential- theory. 
Two  important  memoirs  on  the  methods  of  Schwarz  and  Poincar^  have  appeared 
within  recent  years ;  one  by  M.  Jules  Riemann,  Sur  le  Problfeme  de  Dirichlet, 
Ann.  de  I'^c.  Norm.  Sup,,  ser.  3,  t.  v.,  the  other  by  M.  Paraf,  Sur  le  Problfeme 
de  Dirichlet,  Paris,  1892.  The  reader  should  consult  Klein's  memoir,  Beitrftge 
zur  Riemann' schen  Functionentheorie,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxi.,  Klein's  Schrift,  and 
Klein-Fricke,  Modulfunctionen,  t  i.,  pp.  504  et  seq.  For  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject he  is  referred  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  Schwarz' s  collected  works.  The 
discussion  of  the  potentials  which  are  associated  with  Abelian  integrals  will  be 
taken  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Abelian  Integrals. 

§  275.  Riemann's  classical  memoir  on  the  Abelian  Functions 
(Theorie  der  Abelschen  Fuuctioneii)  was  published  in  the  54th  vol- 
ume of  Crelle's  Journal  in  1857.     His  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
based  on  the  brilliant  conception  that  a  theory  could  be  constructed 
from  the  definition  of  Abelian  integrals  by  certain  characteristic 
properties  on  a  liiemann  surface.     To  establish  the  existence  of 
functions  with  the  assigned  properties  he  used  Dirichlet's  principle  ; 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  (in  Chapter  IX.)  that  Dirichlet's  prob- 
lem has  not  been  solved  satisfactorily  by  methods  drawn  from  the 
Calculus  of  Variations.     To  secure  solid  foundations  for  Riemann's 
superstructure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  existence-theorems  of 
!Neuiuann  and  Schwarz.     In  the  chapter  on  Riemann  surfaces  every- 
thing was  referred  back  to  a  basis-equation  F(w,  «)  =  0,  the  number 
of  sheets  of  T  in  the  aj-plane  and  the  distribution  of  the  branch- 
places  being  determined   by  the  equation;   but  it   was   indicated 
(§  190)  that  the  process  might  be  reversed.     One  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  Riemann's  method  is  that  he  starts  with  a  sur- 
face given  independently  of  an  equation  J^=0  (§  162),  and  passes 
thence  to  algebraic  functions  of  the  surface.     In  this  way  the  sur- 
face becomes  associated  with  a  whole  system  of  equations  which 
pass  into  one  another  by  birational  transformations,  and  no  one  of 
these  equations  can  claim  precedence  over  the  others.     The  surface 
being  spread  over  the  2-plane,  it  is  often  convenient  to  single  out 
from  the  algebraic  functions  of  the  surface  the  particular  function 
Zy  and  to  express  the  other  algebraic  functions  in  terms  of  2  (§  154). 
Kronecker's  theory  of  the  discriminant  shows  that  amongst  these 
functions  w  there  is  one  which  gives  rise  to  an  equation  F{Wy  z)  =  0 
with  no  higher  singularities  than  nodes;  in  this  equation  the  branch- 
points arise  solely  from  vertical  tangents.     (See  Nother,  Rationale 
Ausf  iihrung  der  Operationen  in  der  Theorie  der  Algebraischen  Func- 
tionen,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxiii.)     There  is  no  loss  of  generality  in  selec- 
ting for  a  basis-curve  one  with  no  singularities  higher  than  nodes.* 


*  Uaing  the  language  of  Higher  Plane  Curve*,  the  Cramer-Xothcr  transformatiooa  of  Chapter 
IV.  are  ODe-to-one  tranaformaUons  of  the  plane  of  co-ordinatea  ^r^,  x,,  x^,  while  the  tranaforma- 
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The  plan  of  this  chapter  is  (1)  to  find  what  discontinuities  can 
arise  when  there  is  a  basis  equation  F(m;*,  2*)  =  0 ;  (2)  to  find  what 
theorems  follow  from  an  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  existence- 
theorems  for  integrals  of  the  three  kinds  on  a  surface  T  given  inde- 
pendently of  a  basis-equation ;  (3)  to  work  out  results,  using  the 
Clebsch-Gordan  form  of  equation  /n(a5i,  a^,  a^)  =  0,  or  F{Wj  2,)  =  0, 
in  which  the  branch-points  are  simple  and  situated  in  the  finite  part 
of  the  plane,  and  the  multiple  points  are  not  higher  than  nodes; 
(4)  to  show  that  the  existence-theorems  for  Abelian  integrals  on  the 
surface  T  follow  from  the  theorems  of  Chapter  IX.     In  justification 
of  this  plan  we  may  observe  that  the  theorems  of  Chapter  IX.  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  the  Abelian  integrals  on  T;  also  that  when 
these  existence-theorems  are  known  to  hold  for  the  most  general 
case,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  selecting  a  basis-equation 
with  complicated  expansions,   since  the   character  of   Riemann's 
results  can  be  appreciated  adequately  by  using  one  which  gives  sim- 
ple branch-points. 

§  276.  Let  us  start,  in  the  first  place,  with  an  irreducible  equation 
F^w"",  «•")  =  0  of  deficiency  p ;  and  let  T,  T '  have  their  ordinary 
meanings.     An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  discontinuities  of 

the  Abelian  integral  1       B{Wy  z)dz  will  lead  to  a  classification  of 

Abelian  integrals. 

Near  each  place  s  of  the  surface  T,  R  can  be  expanded  in  a  series 
of  ascending  powers  of  (2  —  c)^/*',  where  r  is  a  positive  integer  and  c 
is  the  value  of  z  at  «.  The  first  exponent  Qi/r  may  be  negative,  but 
cannot  be  infinite.  If  qi  <  0,  the  place  s  is  an  infinity,  and  if  r  >  1, 
it  is  also  a  branch-place  at  which  r  sheets  hang  together.  Since, 
near  a, 

the  value  of  I  Bdz  is 
C{z  -  c)  V'foo  +  ai(z  -  c)^/'  +  02(2;  -  cy^"  4-  —  Idz, 

Case  I.  If  gi  +  r  >  0,  j  Rdz  =  Pg^+r{z  —  c)*/''.  Here  « is  a  branch- 
place,  or  an  ordinary  place,  according  as  r^  1. 

tioDs  of  Kronecker  are  one-to-one  transforraationii  of  a  carve  In  the  plane.  The  former  trans- 
formations separate  coincident  tangents,  but  do  not  resolve  a  multiple  point  with  distinct  tan- 
gents into  its  component  nodes. 
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Case  IT,     If  ^i  +  r  ^  0,  let  gi  -f  r  =  —  < ;  then 
CR(Iz=zbo{z -c)-*/'^4-&i(2  -  c)^»-'>/'4- -  +&I  log  (2  -  c)  +  P{z  -  c)'/". 

Here  s  is  both  a  branch-place  and  an  infinity.     The  nature  of  the 
infinity  depends  on  the  values  of  the  coefficients.     When 

&Q  ^  61  =  &3  =  •  •  •  =  6,_|  =  0, 

the  infinity  is  purely  logarithmic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  6,  =  0,  the 
infinity  is  purely  algebraic ;  but  if  60  =  &i  =  ft,  =  • .  •  =  6,  =  0,  we  fall 
back  on  Case  I.  For  every  other  system  of  values  the  infinity  is 
logarithmic-algebraic. 

Case  II.  shows  that  the  integral  is  infinite  at  an  infinity  of  R, 
except  when  that  infinity  is  a  branch-place  on  T  such  that  g,  -f-  r  >  0. 
We  have  established  the  fact  that  the  integral  has  only  a  finite  num- 
ber of  infinities  which  are  algebraic,  logarithmic,  or  logarithmic- 
algebraic;  and  that  no  other  infinities  can  occur.  An  integral  is 
said  to  be  of  the  first  kind  when  it  has  no  infinity  on  T,  of  the 
second  kind  when  its  infinities  are  algebraic  solely,  and  of  the  third 
kind  when  it  has  logarithmic  or  logarithmic-algebraic  infinities. 
The  simplest  integral  of  the  second  kind  is  that  which  has  only  one 
infinity  on  T,  that  infinity  being  a  pole  a  of  the  first  order;  the 
integral  of  the  second  kind  is  then  said  to  be  elementary.  The 
simplest  integral  of  the  third  kind  is  that  which  is  infinite  at  two 
places  of  T  like  -\-  log  (2;  —  Cj)  and  —  log  («  —  Cj),  and  is  elsewhere 
finite ;  the  integral  of  the  third  kind  is  then  said  to  be  elementary. 
We  shall  denote  elementary  integrals  of  the  second  and  third  kinds 
by  Z  and  Q,  and  shall  indicate  by  suffixes  the  places  at  which  the 
integrals  are  infinite.  Thus  in  the  present  notation  Z^  is  an  ele- 
mentary integral  of  the  second  kind,  Q.^,,  one  of  the  third.*  We 
have  had  instances  in  §  219. 

The  integrals  of  the  three  kinds  are  continuous  functions  of  the 
place  on  T,  but  are  not  one-valued.  When  the  upper  limit  of  an 
Abelian  integral  describes  a  closed  path  on  T,  the  final  value  of  the 
integral  may  differ  from  the  initial  value  by  multiples  of  periods  t 
due  to  the  cross-cuts  or  to  the  logarithmic  discontinuities. 

It  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  integral  of  the 
first  kind  may  become  infinite  by  the  addition  of  infinitely  many 
periods. 

*  In  ea«es  where  no  ambiguity  will  arise  we  thall  say  that  an  Integral  le  00  at  a  place  »  like 
(«  —  «)'*  or  log(«— «)t  where  what  ii  meant  la  that  it  la  «  like  («  —  !;(«)}'*  or  log(«-«(«)), 
«r(«)  being  the  point  of  the  «-plane  at  which  «  Ilea. 

fTbe  word  period  la  uaed  for  ehortneae.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  aae  modulna  of 
periodicity  and  reeerve  period  for  the  Abelian  functlona  which  ariae  from  theinTeralon  problem. 
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In  Case  IT.,  writing  2  —  c  =  z{,  we  have 

CEdz  =  Vi"*  +  W"*  4-  •  ••  +  ^^  log  z,  +  P(2i). 

If  the  path  of  integration  be  a  small  closed  curve  round  the  place 
s,  this  gives 

JRdz=^2'nirh^, 
(•) 

The  coefficient  1%  is  called  the  residue  at  the  point  in  question 
(§  180).  Round  an  ordinary  point,  and  round  a  critical  point  such 
that  in  the  expansion  of  R  no  term  {z  —  c)*^  enters, 


r 


Rdz  =  0. 

Let  s^  82,  •••,  8^  be  the  logarithmic  infinities  of    I  Rdz  on  the 

surface  T.  The  surface  T  can  be  reduced  by  the  ordinary  cross- 
cuts Af  B,  C  to  T'.  As  in  §  180,  all  the  logarithmic  infinities  must 
be  cut  out;  the  surface  is  now  (x-f  l)-ply  connected.  Let  it  be 
reduced  to  a  simply  connected  surface  T"  by  k  further  cuts.  On  T" 
the  integral  has  no  logarithmic  infinities;  hence  taken  positively 
round  the  complete  boundary  of  T"  it  vanishes.  The  parts  of  this 
boundary  which  are  traversed  twice  in  opposite  directions  contribute 
nothing  to  the  sum-total,  since  each  element  Rdz  is  cancelled  by  an 
element  —  Rdz.  The  only  parts  which  are  not  of  this  category  are 
the  small  closed  curves  round  the  places  s;  these  contribute  2iri 
(the  sum  of  the  residues).     Hence  the  important  theorem  that  the 

sum  of  the  residues  of   j  Rdz  on  T  is  zero. 

In  the  proof  of  this  theorem  we  have  integrated  round  the 
boundary  of  a  dissected  surface.  This  method  is  used  constantly 
in  Riemann's  theory.  It  seems  desirable  therefore  to  point  out 
explicitly  that  elements  on  opposite  banks  of  a  cross-cut  are  com- 
bined with  each  other,*  and  that  the  cross-cuts  0  play  a  subsidiary 
part,  the  period  across  a  C  being  zero  (see  §  180).  The  theorem  with 
regard  to  the  residues  shows  why  an  integral  with  two  logarithmic 
infinities  is  chosen  as  the  elementary  integral ;  for  an  integral  with 
only  one  logarithmic  infinity  is  non-existent. 

In  practice  use  is  made  of  a  special  equation,  and  the  results 
are  open  to  objections  on  the  score  of  incomplete  generality.  To 
meet  these  objections  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  Kiemann  sur- 
face T  in  the  fore-front  of  the  theory,  and  to  prove  that  Abelian 

*lDtegratiou  round  tbe  rim  of  a  dissected  surface  is  analogous  to  integration  round  the  rim 
of  a  parallelogram  of  periods  in  tbe  case  of  a  doubly  periodic  function.    Bee  Chapter  VIT.,  §  197. 
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integrals  of  the  three  kinds  exist  upon  it.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
surface  is  spread  over  the  z-phuie  in  a  finite  number  of  sheets  (say 
w),  that  its  order  of  connexion  is  2/>  + 1,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
orders  of  its  branchings  i&  2})  -\-*2n  —  2.  To  avoid  interrupting  the 
discussion  of  properties,  we  shall  assume  the  truth  of  certain  exist- 
ence theorems,  and  give  the  proofs  at  a  later  stage.  Strictly  we 
ought  not  to  speak  of  Abelian  integrals  of  the  first  three  kinds  for 
such  a  surface,  but  rather  of  functions  of  the  place  of  the  first 
three  kinds,  since  there  is,  at  first,  no  basis-equation.  But  no  con- 
fusion will  be  caused  inasmuch  as  the  functions  prove  to  be  of  the 

form   I  B{Wy  z)dz,  where  w  is  an  algebraic  function  of  T  which  is 

connected  with  z  by  an  algebraic  equation. 

§  277.  The  existence  theorem  for  integrals  of  the  first  kind 
establishes  the  fact  that  there  exists  upon  T  a  function  W  with  the 
following  properties : 

(1)  TTis  continuous  on  T ; 

(2)  W  has  constant  periods  a^  -|-  i^^,  a^^.,  4- 1)3^+,,  at  the  cross- 
cuts A^y  B^y  where  the  a's  are  assigned  arbitrarily. 

That  the  name  Abelian  integral  is  bestowed  appropriately  on  the 
function  can  be  shown  by  the  following  considerations.  On  oppo- 
site banks  of  a  cross-cut  the  difference  between  W^  and  W^  is  con- 
stant.    Hence 

dW^/dz  =  dW_/dZy 

and  the  function  dW/dz  is  continuous  except  at  the  branch-points, 
where  it  may  have  algebraic  discontinuities.  Such  a  function  is 
necessarily  a  rational  function  R(yi\  z)  of  w  and  z,  where  F(io'',  z)=0 
is  an  irreducible  equation  associated  with  the  surface.  Thus  W  is 
an  Abelian  integral.  The  property  (1)  shows  that  it  is  an  Abelian 
integral  of  the  first  kind. 

Suppose,  to  take  a  more  general  case,  that  there  exists  on  T  a 
function  /  which  has  the  following  three  properties : 

(1)  It  is  continuous  on  T  except  at  isolated  places ; 

(2)  Its  discontinuity  at  each  place  of  discontinuity  is  algebraic, 
logarithmic,  or  logarithmic-algebraic ; 

(3)  The  value  at  any  place  of  T  is  altered  merely  by  an  addi- 
tive constant  after  the  description  of  a  closed  path  on  T. 

The  derivative  dl/dz  is  continuous  except  at  certain  places 
where  the  discontinuities  are  algebraic  ;  for  the  logarithmic  infinities 
are  converted  by  differentiation  into  algebraic  infinities,  and  dl/dz 
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has  no  periods  at  the  cross-cuts  which  change  T  into  T  ".  Thus  the 
function  dljdz  is  of  the  form  B,{wy  z),  and  /  is  an  Abelian  integral. 

A  special  case  of  Greenes  theorem.  Let  W  be  an  integral  of  the 
first  kind ;  let  W=  U-^  iV,  where  U,  Fare  real.  The  only  places 
on  T '  at  which  the  first  derivatives  of  U,  V  can  become  infinite  are 
the  branch-places  of  T.  Let  these  be  cut  out  from  T '  by  small  closed 
curves.    By  an  application  of  Green's  theorem 

since  &^U/Soi?  -f  ^U/hy^  =  0.  The  single  integral  is  taken  round  the 
boundary  of  T '  and  round  the  small  curves  which  enclose  the  branch- 
points. The  integrals  round  the  branch-points  become  infinitely 
small  when  the  curves  become  infinitely  small ;  therefore  we  have 
the  theorem  that 

where  the  single  integral  is  taken  round  the  rim  of  T'.  [See  Ch. 
IX.,  §  255,  and  Ch.  VI.,  §  176.] 

By  integrating  round  the  lines  -4,  B,  O,  we  get,  since  (7+  —  IZ.  is 
equal  to  a^  along  A^  and  to  a^+^  along  B^, 


X^'*^=l{'*'X^^'+«-X''^}' 


for  each  cross-cut  is  traversed  twice  in  opposite  directions  and 
dV^  —  dV^»  The  integrals  on  the  right-hand  side  are  equal  to 
i^K+j»>  —  P^  ;  hence  the  expression 


9 


^K  ^K+P 


P.     P, 


it+; 


=  a  positive  quantity,  or  0      •     (2). 


In  particular,  W  reduces  to  a  constant  when  all  the  a's  or  all  the 
)8's  vanish.  That  is,  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  with  periods  all  real, 
or  an  integral  itnth  periods  all  purely  imaginary,  is  a  constant.  Re- 
ferring to  what  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  we 
can  now  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  upon  W  determine  it  to 
a  constant  term.  For  let  W  be  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  whose 
«'s  are  the  same  as  those  of  W.  The  function  TF—  TF'  is  an  inte- 
gral of  the  first  kind  which  has  purely  imaginary  periods  at  the 
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cross-cuts ;  therefore,  by  the  theorem  which  we  have  just  proved, 
W—  W  is  a  constant  If  the  ratios  of  the  periods  be  all  real,  the 
periods  themselves  are  of  the  form  ka^,  ^«k+j,>  where  A;  may  be  com- 
plex ;  W/k  is  now  a  function  whose  periods  are  all  real,  and  there- 
fore W/k  and  TF  are  constant. 

Example,  An  integral  whose  periods  at  the  curves  A^  (or  B^) 
are  all  z^ro,  is  a  constant. 

§  278.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  how  many  integrals 
TTcan  be  linearly  independent.  Let  there  be  q  linearly  independent 
integrals  TT;^,  (X  =  1,  2,  •••,  g)  ;  and  consider  the  expression 

ko+ik^W^ 

where  the  coefficients  k^^  are  constants.     The  expression  is  continuous 

9  9 

on  T  and  has  constant  differences    2  k^ta^,  S  fc^^w;^  >+-  at  the  cross- 

cuts  A^^  B^,  where  w;^^,  w;^,  ^4.,  are  the  periods  of  Wj^  at  these  cross-cuts. 
It  is  therefore  an  integral  of  the  first  tind.     Denote  it  by  TTand  its 
periods  by  w^,  w^+p;  also  let  cd^,  (Oj^^,  k^  be  resolved  into  their  real 
and  imaginary  parts   a^  -\-  i/S^,  a^  -|-  ip^,  ^^  -f-  iV;^.     We   have  the- 
system  of  2p  equations 


A=l 


)■  •     (3), 


K  =  l,  2,  •••,13.  By  equating  the  real  parts,  we  get  2p  equations, 
from  which  the  2q  quantities  ix^^  vj^  can  be  eliminated,  provided 
q<p]  and  there  remain  relations  between  the  quantities  a^^,  p,^, 
^A,K+j»>  P\,K+P^  ««>  ^K+p-  Choosing  a  set  of  values  for  a^  which  do  not 
obey  these  relations,  we  have  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  which  is 
not  linearly  related  to  the  W^Ja.  If  g  -f- 1  </>,  we  can  by  the  same 
argument  obtain  q  -\-2  linearly  independent  TPs,  and  so  on  until  p 
is  reached.  Hence  there  are  not  less  than  ;>  linearly  independent 
integrals  of  the  first  kind.  Suppose  that  TFj,  TFj,  •••,  W,  are  p 
linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  first  kind;  then  every  other 
integral  Wof  the  first  kind  is  expressible  in  the  form 

W=ko+    S^A^A (4), 

A=l 

a  theorem  of  fundamental  importance.  In  proof  of  this  theorem 
observe  that  whatever  be  the  real  parts  of  the  periods  of  W  it  is 
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always  possible  to  assign  such  values  to  /jlj^vj^bs  will  make  the  real 

parts  of  the  periods  of  the  linear  combination  2  k^W^  identical  with 

the  real  parts  of  the  periods  of  W.     And  when  this  has  been  done, 

p 
17—  %JcJV^  is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  whose  periods  are  all 

purely  imaginary,  and  is  therefore  a  constant. 

The  theorem  which  has  Just  been  enunciated  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved 
until  it  is  shown  that  the  determinant  formed  by  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities 
ttxKt  etc.,  in  the  equations  for  o^  and  a^+py  does  not  vanish.  Neumann  shows  by 
considerations  drawn  from  determinants  that  the  vanishing  of  this  determinant 
is  inconsistent  with  the  linear  independence  of  Wi,  W^,  •••,  Wp,  Neumann, 
AbePsche  Integrale,  2d  ed.,  p.  243. 

Corollary.     When  p  =  Oy  there  is  no  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
The  theorems  of  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  the  ones 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  §  220. 

§  279.  The  bilinear  relations  for  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  The 
integral  j  W^dWyy  taken  over  the  complete  boundary  of  T,  is  zero. 
The  cross-cut  A^  is  described  twice  in  opposite  directions,  and 

r  W.dWy  =  f  {W.^dW,.* -  WrdW,-) 

=  r(F-/-Trr)dTr,.+, 

=  ^xk^k.p^k\  see  Fig.  74,  §  180. 


Similarly, 


Also 


'  L 


WA  W,.  =  0. 


Therefore,  after  addition. 


JCsl 


P 
Kfasl 


«t> 


kK 


CD 


A,*+jt 


<»>A'ic       ^\',p-^K 


=  0 (5). 

In  the  most  general  case  when  /,  V  are  two  Abelian  integrals  on  T, 

(6). 


*/T 


r  1 


K 


<*>-        ^P^K 
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-wliere  ta,  a>'  stand  for  periods  of  /,  /';  and  each  side  of  the  equation 
is  equal  to  the  integral  round  the  infinities  of  both  /  and  /'.  This 
may  be  called  the  general  bilinear  relation.* 

Theorem.    The  determinant 


A  = 


a>2j     (i>i2  •  •  •  a>ij> 


formed  by  the  p*  periods  of  the  p  linearly  independent  integrals. 
Wj^  at  the  cross-cuts  A^j  cannot  vanish. 

For  if  A  =  0,  the  theory  of  determinants  enables  us  to  assign 
constants  k^  not  all  zeros,  such  that 


p 


^^A<»>Aic  =  ^J    ('«  =  1>2,   ...,p). 
A=l 

The  integral  2Ar;^H^  has  now  no  periods  at  the  cross-cuts,  and  is 
therefore  a  constant.  Hence  the  W^^^  are  not  linearly  independent, 
contrary  to  hypothesis. 

§  280.  Normal  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  An  integral  W  may 
have  the  period  1  at  the  cross-cut  A^,  and  the  period  0  at  all  the 
other  cross-cuts  A^.    For  the  equations 

A=l 

2^A<^A«  =  1>        ('f  =  0^ 
A=l 

determine  the  p  quantities  k^^  without  ambiguity.     Hence  W  is  com- 
pletely determinate,  save  as  to  an  added  constant. 

Such  an  integral  is  called  a  normal  integral  of  the  first  kind.  We 
shall  denote  it  by  u^  and  its  period  at  B^  by  t^^.  Corresponding  to  thep 
cuts  A^  there  are  p  such  integrals,  whose  periods  form  the  scheme 


A, 

A2  •••  Ap 

B, 

B2 ...  Bp 

Wl 

1 

0  ...  0 

Til 

TU  •  •  •  Tip 

• 

0 

• 

1  ...  0 

•            ■            •            • 

T2I 

•                • 

Tj2  •••  T^ 

•                ■               • 

• 

• 

0 

•          •          •          • 

0  ...  1 

•                • 

•               •                • 

*  Other  relations  besides  the  bilinear  one  connect  the  periods  of  two  Abelian  integrals  of 
the  flrsc  kind.    See  Clebsch,  t.  ill.,  p.  183. 
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The  p  normal  integrals  are  linearly  independent.    For,  if  possible, 

let  ko  +  Xkju^  =  0. 

Then  at  ^^  A;^.1  =  0, 

and  the  vanishing  of  the  coefficients  implies  that  there  is  no  linear 
relation. 

The  bilinear  relation  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  inte- 


grals,  u^  u^ 

1     r„ 

0      T.. 

or 

'"ki  ^^  '''us.' 

+ 


0 


tic 


KK 


=  0, 


In  virtue  of  this  relation  the  array  formed  by  the  t's  is  sym- 
metric. The  simple  character  of  the  properties  of  the  p  normal 
integrals  u^,  u^  •••,  u^  makes  them  specially  suitable  for  use  as  the 
elements  in  terms  of  which  all  integrals  W  are  expressed  linearly. 

In  §  277  it  was  proved  that 


2 


«ie        «|H-<c 


>0. 


If  we  apply  this  result  to  the  integral 
where  n^  n^  "*,np  are  real,  we  have,  if  r^  =  «^^  -(-  ip^ 


and  therefore 
that  is, 


ft      ^  n  » 


P,    =0, 


1=1 


Pp+K  =  2  nJ3,^y 
1=1 

2  hn,nJ3^>0', 

IC>=1(=1 


Ai^i*  +  2  puTiin^  -f  •  •  •  +  P„%^  ^  0. 


The  sign  of  equality  obtains  only  when  the  integral  2  n^u^  is  cen- 


tal 


stant,  a  case  which  implies  the  vanishing  of  rij,  n^  •••,  n,. 

§  281.  The  functions  *.  The  derivative,  dW/dz,  of  an  integral  of 
the  first  kind  belongs  to  a  system  of  algebraic  functions  on  the 
surface  which  is  of  paramount  importance.     We  shall  denote  such 
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a  function  by  *.     Thus  j  4>d«  is  always  an  integral  of  the  first  kind. 

These  functions  are  (2p  +  2n  —  2) -placed.     For  near  a  place  s  at 
-which  z  =  clet 

=  W(8)  +  ai{z  -  c)^'  -f  a^iz  -  c)*/*"  +  .... 
If  Oi  :ifc  0,        *  =  6i(2  -  c) ti-'^/'  +  . .., 
and  <I»  is  oo*^*  at  s. 

Therefore  *  is  )3-placed,  where 

)3=2(7i-l)  =  2i)  +  2(«-l),  (§  170). 

Of  the  2p  +  2(n  —  1)  zeros  of  4>  we  can  at  once  account  for  2n. 

For  by  supposition  there  is  no  branching  at  oo,  and  accordingly, 

when  c  =  00, 

W=W{s)-^P,{l/z), 

Therefore  each  of  the  n  places  at  oo  is  a  zero  of  the  second 
order.  There  remain  2p  —  2  zeros,  which  are  said  to  be  moveable, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  different  for  different  4>'s.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  appear  in  §  288. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  proof  that  ai,  and  therefore  6i,  does 
not  vanish.  When  r  =  1,  the  vanishing  of  ai  evidently  means  that 
the  place  s  is  itself  a  zero  of  <^,  and  in  this  way  also  we  account  for 
the  vanishing  of  ai  when  r  >  1,  by  saying  that  then  a  zero  of  the  4> 
in  question  happens  to  be  at  a  branch-point.  And  similarly  when 
in  the  expansions  at  oo  the  coefficient  of  1/z  in  the  series  for  W  is 
missing,  one  of  the  moveable  zeros  happens  to  coincide  with  a 
fixed  zero. 

This  proof  is  from  Klein-Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  544. 

The  ratio  of  two  functions  ^  is  evidently,  at  most,  (2p  —  2)-placed. 

There  can  be  chosen  p  functions  *  between  which  there  is  no 
homogeneous  linear  relation ;  but  between  these  and  every  other  * 
there  must  be  a  homogeneous  linear  relation.  This  is  proved  at 
once  by  differentiating  (4).  From  this  again  it  follows  that  half 
the  moveable  zeros  of  a  <l>  can  be  assigned  arbitrarily.  For,  if  Si, 
*»•••>  *j»-i  be  the  assigned  zeros,  the  constants  A;  can  be  chosen  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  jp  —  1  equations. 

A=l  * 

where  #c  =  1,  2,  •••,2)  — 1 ; 
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that  is,  we  can  make  ^^^^  which  is  the  general  expression  of  a  *, 

vanish  at  the  p  —  1  places. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the  p  —  1  assigned  zeros  detertuiue 
the  other  p  —  1  zeros ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the 
above  p  —  1  equations  need  not  be  independent.  For  example,  when 
the  surface  is  two-sheeted  the  basis-equation  can  be  written 

it=i 

we  can  take  (§  182)  for  the p  independent  <>'s  z^/w,  X=sOy  1,  •••,p  —  1, 
and  for  any  4>y  'SJc^^z^/w.  The  2p  —  2  moveable  zeros  form  p  —  1 
pairs  of  places,  say  ss,  each  pair  having  the  same  z.  Now  pro- 
vided that  among  the  assigned  zeros  there  are  no  pairs,  the  remain- 
ing zeros  are  all  determined,  for  they  are  ij,  s^  •••,  s^^i;  but  when 
among  the  assigned  zeros  there  are  t  pairs,  and  therefore  p  —  1  —  2  * 
unpaired  places,  of  the  remaining  zeros  p  — 1— 2t  are  determined, 
and  2t  form  pairs  unspecified  in  position. 

The  case  of  a  two-sheeted  Riemann  surface,  or  surface  which  can 
be  rendered  two-sheeted,  is  called  the  hyperelliptic  case. 

The  surface  depends  on  the  2p  -f  2  branch-points,  which  we  can 
regard  as  arbitrary  points  of  the  ai-plane.  By  a  bilinear  transforma- 
tion, 3  of  these  can  be  made  to  take  assigned  positions.  Therefore 
the  number  of  independent  co-ordinates  of  such  a  surface  is  2p  —  1. 

An  important  property  of  the  functions  4>  is  that  the  ratio  of  two  such 
functions  is  an  invariant  with  regard  to  birational  transformations.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  such  transfonnations  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  remains 
an  integral  of  the  first  kind.  See  Weber,  Abelsche  Functionen  vom  Geschlecht 
3 ;  and  Klein- Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  646.  ' 

§  282.  Integrals  of  the  second  kind.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
existence-theorems  that  on  the  arbitrary  Kiemann  surface  T  there 
is  a  function  Z„  which  has  the  following  properties :  — 

(1)  It  is  continuous  on  T  except  at  a  single  place  «; 

(2)  It  is  infinite  at  s  like  1/(2  —  c);* 

(3)  It  has  constant  periods  at  the  cuts  A^y  B^,  whose  real  parts 
are  assigned  arbitrarily. 

Such  a  function  must  be  an  Abelian  integral.  For  dZJdz  is 
everywhere  continuous  except  at  «,  and  possibly  certain  branch- 
places.     At  the  places  at  which  it  is  discontinuous,  it  is  algebraically 

*  If  «  be  a  branch-place  at  which  r  sheets  hang  together,  Zt  is  infinite  like  l/(e— c)^^. 
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infinite.  It  is  therefore  an  algebraic  function  of  the  surface,  and  is 
of  the  form  Ji{tv,  z).  The  conditions  (1),  (2),  (3)  determine  the 
integral  to  a  constant  term.  For  if  Z„  Z/  be  two  functions  with 
these  conditions,  Z,  —  ZJ  is  nowhere  infinite,  and  has  at  the  cross- 
cuts purely  imaginary  periods.  Accordingly  Z,  —  Z/  is  a  constant. 
We  shall  denote  the  period  of  Z,  at  A^  by  17^,  and  that  at  B^  by 
Vp+k'     T^®  expression 

Z;°>  =  Z.  +  Aco  +  2A:a 

A=l 

satisfies  the  conditions  (1),  (2),  (3);  and  since  the  p  constants  k^^ 
can  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  real  parts  of  the  periods  of  Z/''^  take 
assigned  real  values,  while  c  is  at  our  disposal,  Z}^^  is  the  most 
general  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind. 

The  noi-vial  integrals  of  the  second  kind.  Let  —kj^  =  the  period 
of  Z/°>  at  the  cross-cut  A^^,  (A.  =  l,  2,  •••,  j?).  This  choice  of  the 
constants  makes  all  the  periods  of  Z/^^  at  the  curves  A^  equal  to 
0.  Denote  the  integral  so  defined  by  £,,  and  call  it  the  normal 
integral  of  the  second  kind  with  an  infinity  at  s.    To  obtain  the  periods 

of  f,  at  the  cross-cut  B^,  observe  that  the  integral   I   l^,duj^  must  be 
W^A  (§  1'3'8). 

Now  f  Ldu^  =  i  r£.dW;,  +  2  f  i.du^ 

=  0  +  1  r  n^^du^ 

the  integral  being  taken  once  along  B^  and  in  the  positive  direction, 


But 


Hence 


Jduj^  =  0  or  —  1  according  as  k  =^  X  or  =  X. 

J^,WWa  =  — '/p+ic- 


On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  (which  we 
assume  to  be  an  ordinary  place) 

i,=  l/(2;-c)  +  P(^-c), 
and  therefore, 


=^"(t).- 
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Hence  ,^^  =  _2W^^)^. 

Let  dujdz  be  denoted  by  ^^,     Then  the  scheme  of  periods  for 
4  is 


Ai    Ai'-'Aj, 

0     0  ...  0 


—  2  7rl4>i  («)      —  2  7rt*2  ( s) 2  iri*p  (s) . 


§  283.  Algebraic  functions  on  a  Rit'inann  surface.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  prove  that  upon  an  arbitrary  Kiemann  surface  T 
there  exist  algebraic  functions  which  have  simple  poles  at  /i  distinct 
but  otherwise  arbitrary  places,  whenever  /x  >  7). 

Let  Sly  Si,  •••,  s^  be  any  fx  places  on  T  which  are  subject  to  the 
restrictions  that  no  two  coincide  in  the  same  sheet  or  lie  in  the  same 
vertical;  and  assume  that  there  is  an  algebraic  function  w  of  2* 
which  is  infinite  like  ^J{^  —  Cf^  at  the  place  s^,  (A  =  1,  2,  •••, /x). 
Construct  the  integrals  i,  and  call  them,  for  shortness,  ^^.  The 
expression  ^ 

is  a  function  of  z  which  is  continuous  on  T.  It  is  therefore  an  inte- 
gral of  the  first  kind.  As  w  and  the  l^^s  experience  no  discontinu- 
ities at  the  cross-cuts  A^^  such  a  function,  if  existent,  must  reduce  to 
a  constant.     Hence,  the  form  of  w  is 

«7  =  A:o  -f  2  kfXxr 

A=l 

It  remains  for  us  to  find  out  when  the  last  expression  is  an 
algebraic  function  on  the  surface.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition is  that  it  has  no  periods  at  the  cross-cuts  B^,  This  condition 
is  expressed  by  the  p  equations 

^,  =  -2,r2^/f,<l>,K)  =  0. 

A=l 

These  equations  may  or  may  not  be  linearly  independent. 
When  the  former  is  the  case,  p  of  the  constants  k^^  are  determined  as 
linear  functions  of  the  other  ft— p.  Thus  there  remain,  including 
^o>  ft  ■— i>  + 1  arbitrary  constants  in  w.  But  if  the  equations  be  not 
all  linearly  independent,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  r  of  linearly 
independent  relations 

Sa/*>^,  =  0,     (/i  =  l,2,...,T)5 
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in  this  case  the  places  Si,  s^  •••,  s^  are  said  to  be  r-ply  tied,  and  there 
remain  /a  — />  -f  t  -f- 1  arbitrary  constants  which  enter  linearly.  The 
T  equations  in  E  show  that  t  is  the  number  of  linearly  independent 

combinations   JS  b^^^  which  vanish  at  the  places  s.     This  theorem 

IC=1 

was  given  by  Koch  (Crelle,  t.  Ixiv.)  as  the  extension  of  a  result  of 
Riemann's,  and  is  known  as  the  Riemann-Roch  theorem. 

It  is  clear  that  if  fi>p,  there  is  a  solution  of  the  p  equations 
which  is  distinct  from  ki  =  k.2=^  -"  =k^=-0;  that  is,  there  is  an 
algebraic  function  of  z  which  is  infinite  only  at  the  /*  places  or  (if 
some  of  the  Zc/s  be  zero)  at  some  of  these  places.  When  w  is 
infinite  at  fii  of  the  /i  places,  it  is  a  /xi-placed  function  of  z  and 
satisfies  an  algebraic  equation  F(w''y  z^i)  =  0.  In  this  way  the  exist- 
ence of  an  algebraic  function  of  the  arbitrary  Riemann  surface  T 
follows  from  the  existence  theorems  for  the  Abelian  integrals.  It 
is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  in  Riemann's  theory  the  integrals 
come  first  and  algebraic  functions  second. 

From  the  Riemann-Roch  theorem  we  can  infer  that  the  poles  of 
algebraic  functions  are  necessarily  tied  when  fi<p  +  l,  Por  when 
/i.  <  p  -f  1,  T  is  necessarily  greater  than  1,  unless  the  function  is 
itself  a  constant.  A  function  whose  poles  are  tied  is  called  a  special 
function,  and  thus  any  function  for  which  fi<p  +  l  is  a  special 
function.  Further,  the  theorem  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
what  values  of  /i  are  permissible.  Riemann  proved  in  his  memoir 
(Werke,  p.  101)  that  in  general  /x<^/)-Hl,  but  for  particular 
surfaces  smaller  values  of  fi  may  occur;  for  instance,  the  hyper- 
elliptic  case  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two-placed  functions. 
Weierstrass  has  proved  that  there  is  no  function  which  is  oo'*  at  a 
single  arbitrary  place  when  ^  <  p  -f- 1.  At  a  finite  number  of  special 
places  there  may  be  exception. 

See  Klein-Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  554 ;  Brill  and  !N other,  Math.  Ann.,  t. 
vii. ;  Nother,  Crelle,  t.  xcii.,  p.  301. 

§  284.    The  class-moduli. 

When  /I  >  2/3  —  2,  the  function  cannot  be  special,  as  there  are 
only  2j5  — 2  moveable  zeros  of  a  *  (§  281).  Let  the  fi  poles  be 
moveable ;  then  there  are  on  the  whole  fi -{-  fi  —  p -\- 1  independent 
constants,  or  oc^'*'"'"^  functions  with  fi  poles.  Each  of  these  maps 
the  surface  T  into  a  ^-sheeted  surface  T^,  so  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  T  and  T^  is  (1,  1).  Let  there  be  oo'*  transformations  of  T 
(and  therefore  of  T^)  into  itself.  Then  the  number  of  surfaces 
T^  is  Qc*'*"^^"'*.  These  are  all  in  a  (1,  1)  correspondence.  Let 
j8  =  2jp-f-2/i,  — 2,  then  (§  128)  fi  is  the  number  of  branch-places 
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(supposed  simple).  When  the  branch-points  are  assigned,  there  is 
only  a  finite  number  of  possible  surfaces,  for  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  sheets  can  hang  together  at  these  points  is  finite.  Thus 
there  are  oo^  /i-sheeted  surfaces;  and  on  each  of  them  algebraic 
functions  exist.  These  considerations  show  that  the  number  of 
essentially  distinct  surfaces  is  oc^"^'*'*"''""^''"'*  or  oo*"'^-^ 

Hence  the  number  of  characteristic  constants  of  a  surface  is 
3p  —  3  +  p.  These  must  all  be  equal  for  two  surfaces  which  can 
be  mapped  on  each  other. 

These  characteristic  constants  are  called  by  Eiemann  the  ckbss- 
moduli. 

When  /)  =  0,  we  can  take  for  the  surface  the  2-plane  itself,  and 
the  birational  transformation  is  bilinear,  say  w  =  (az  -\-h)/[cz-\-  d). 
There  are  therefore  three  quantities  at  our  disposal  when  we  seek 
to  transform  the  plane  ioto  itself,  and  p  =  3.  Hence  there  is  no 
modulus. 

It  can  be  proved  that  when  jp  =  1,  p  =  1 ;  and  that  when  p  >  1, 
p  =  0.  Hence  when  p  =  1,  there  is  one  modulus,  and  this  can  be 
taken  as  the  absolute  invariant  g-j/gi  of  the  quartic  which  occurs 
when  the  surface  is  reduced  to  the  standard  form  (§  218).  When 
p  >  1,  there  are  3^  —  3  moduli.  In  the  hyperelliptic  case  we  found 
that  there  are  2p  —  l  characteristic  constants  (§  281).  Now 
3 j9  —  3  >  2p  —  1  when  p>2.  Hence  when  p>2,  there  must  be 
relations  between  the  moduli  when  the  surface  can  be  brought  to 
the  two-sheeted  form.  In  this  paragraph  we  have  followed  Klein's 
tract  Ueber  Riemann's  Theorie,  to  which  (pp.  64-72)  the  reader  is 
referred  for  more  information.  The  proof  is  similar  to  the  one 
given  by  Riemann  (Werke,  p.  113).  Proofs  drawn  from  the  theory 
of- curves  are  given  in  Clebsch,  t.  iii.,  ch.  1,  and  by  Cayley,  Math. 
Ann.,  t.  viii.  On  the  relation  of  the  hyperelliptic  case  to  the  gen- 
eral one,  when  p  >  2,  see  Klein-Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  571. 

§  285.  The  integrals  of  the  third  kind.  The  most  general  Abelian 
integral  has  logarithmic  infinities  which  may  be  Ci,  c^,*",  c^.  For 
simplicity,  assume  Ci,  c.^  •••,  c^  to  be  ordinary  places  of  the  surface. 
After  cutting  out  these  points  we  must  render  the  surface  simply 
connected  by  a  further  cut  D  which  extends  from  Ci  to  Cg,  from  Cj 
to  Pa,  •••,  and  finally  from  c^  to  some  point  of  the  boundary,  as  for 
instance  the  point  where  Ai,  Bi  meet.  When  this  cut  has  been  made, 
the  surface  may  be  named  T".  Let  a^^  be  the  residue  at  Cj^ 
(A  =  l,  2,  ..',  k).  The  part  D^  which  extends  from  c^  to  the 
boundary  furnishes  no  period,  for  the  integral  along  a  path  on  T" 
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which  encloses  all  the  points  Ci,  C2,  •••,  c^,  and  leads  from  one  side  of 
D^  to  the  other,  is  equal  to  2  iriSa;^,  =  0.  Hence  there  is  no  discon- 
tinuity at  i>^,  which  behaves  in  this  respect  like  the  cuts  C^.  That 
part  D^_i  of  D  which  leads  from  c^_i  to  c^  furnishes  a  period  2  wia^, 
the  part  X>,_2  a  period  27rt(a* +  o«-i)^  and  so  on.     This  may  be 

illustrated  by  j  rf  log  i2,  where  i?  is  a  ft-placed  function  of  the  sur- 
face. If  C;^  be  the  zeros,  c^^  the  poles  of  R,  where  X  =  1,  2,  •••,  ft,  the 
cut  D  may  be  drawn  from  c/  to  c^  from  Cy  to  cj,  from  cj  to  Cj,  and 
so  on.  Across  a  cut  from  c^  to  c^^  there  is  a  period  2ir*,  and  across 
a  cut  from  c^^  to  c\+i  there  is  no  period. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  exists  on  the  arbitrary  Eiemann  surface 
T  a  function  which 

(1)  is  continuous  on  T  except  at  two  arbitrary  places  Cu  Cj; 

(2)  is  infinite  at  Cj  like  log  {z  —  Ci)  and  at  c^  like  —  log  (2  —  c,)  ; 

(3)  has  constant  periods  at  the  cross-cuts  of  T",  with  arbitrary 
real  parts. 

By  the  same  reasoning  as  before  we  can  prove  that  the  function 
in  question  is  an  Abelian  integral. 

Denote  it  by  Q^ « •  If  there  be  a  second  function  with  the  same 
properties  and  whose  periods  have  the  same  real  parts  as  those  of 
Q,  reasoning  similar  to  that  already  used  shows  that  the  two  func- 
tions differ  merely  by  a  constant.  As  an  elementary  integral  of  the 
third  kind  remains  of  the  same  kind  after  the  addition  of  any  inte- 
gral of  the  first  kind,  the  most  general  elementary  integral  of  the 
third  kind  is 

for  the  kj^^  can  be  so  chosen  as  to  ensure  that  the  real  parts  of  'the 
periods  of  this  expression  take  values  which  are  assigned  arbitrarily. 
By  a  proper  choice  of  the  A;;^'s  we  can  make  the  periods  at  the 
cross-cuts  A^  all  vanish.  The  resulting  integral  is  the  normal 
integral  of  the  third  kind  with  the  prescribed  logarithmic  infinities, 
and  may  be  denoted  by  11^  ^  • 

The  remaining  periods  of  n,^e,-     In  the  general  bilinear  relation 

write  /=Tr,     /'=ee,v 

and  denote  the  periods  by  the  scheme 


W 


Ai    Ai'-'A. 


'/> 


€1  €2     •••    C 


P 
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We  have 


9 
K-1 


<^«  "^f^K 


'jH-iC 


Jit 


(Ci)+J>+(C») 


TFdQ. 


cic*> 


where  the  path,  as  in  Fig.  77,  describes  both  sides  of  a  line  D 
which  runs  on  T'  from  a  place  near  Ci  to  a  place  near  Cj,  and  describes 
small  circles  (cj),   (Cj)     round  the  places  c^  c^    Now  the  integral 

)  TFcZQeic,*  taken  along  both  sides  of  D,  is  zero,  since  W  has  no  dis- 
continuity across  D,    Xear  Ci, 

(2_=log(2;-cOH-P(2-Ci), 


dz       z  —  Ci 


^=-^-+P(«-Ci), 


Tr=Tr(cO+Pi(«-cO; 


and  therefore  f  TrdQ,,e,  =  +2iriTr(Ci). 

Similarly,  f  TFaQe,c,  =  -27rtTF(c2), 

»/(ca) 


Therefore 


K=l 


^K  *J»+«C 


=  2ni\W(c,)-W(c)\ 


It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  periods  of  the  normal  integral 
n^c  at  the  cross-cuts  B^,  (*c  =  l,  2,  •••,!?).  In  the  bilinear  relation 
just  established,  let  W  and  Q^  ^  be  replaced  by  the  normal  integrals 
Uf^  and  U^c'  Then  w^  =  0  when  K^k,  and  <d;^  =  1;  also  €^  =  0, 
(k  =  1,  2,  •••,p).     The  bilinear  relation  becomes 


O) 


0 


>+A 


^P+A 


=  2  7rt{W;,(Ci)-MA(C2)h 


or 


S+A  =  2  Trt  I   *dM;^. 


Hence  the  scheme  of  periods  of  11^  ^  is 


jCj 


D 


-27ri 


^1   u42««--4^ 

0     0  ...  0 


A 


X>  J  •  •  •• 


A 


»/cj  c/cj  •/€, 


where  the  path  of  integration  from  Cito  c^  lies  on  T'. 
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For  two  elementary  integrals  of  the  third  kind  Q^^t  ^^^  Qcivj 
the  bilinear  relation  takes  the  form 


p 


K 

J 


S+IC 


■f 


=  I  Qcc«?Qo,o«'> 


the  integral  being  taken  along  a  closed  curve  which  surrounds  the 
infinities  Ci,  Cj,  Cj',  Cj'.  By  contraction  the  path  of  integration  can 
be  replaced  by  two  double  loops  (ci)  +  D -f  (c,),  (c/)+ Z)'4-(c2'), 
and  the  integral  becomes 

X  +X.-.  -'iv.  +X+X,  +1.  ^-'.''^'.v 

The  first  of  these  is  zero  since  Qt^ct^  QTio^j  the  second  is 
+  2irtQcje,(ci');  and  the  third  is  —  27riQcjc,(c2')-  The  integrand  in  the 
remaining  terms  may  be  changed  to  —  Qci'e,^Qcxc»  since  for  a  closed 
path  on  T"  the  product  Qei'e,'Qc,o,  is  one-valued.  The  values  of  the 
last  three  integrals  are  now  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  former  three,  and  we  have 


-  2  ^i  P'  dQ,^^  +  2  wi  f'dQc.v  =  5 
When  the  relation 


S 

«=1 


*« 

<p+« 

«'. 

«u 

=  0 


is  satisfied,  the  equation  becomes 


or,  in  words,  the  interchange  of  limits  and  parameters  is  permissible. 
In  particular  this  is  the  case  for  normal  integrals  for  which 

ci  =  C2  =  •••  =  €p  =  0,  and  €i'  =  cj'  =  •••  =  ^'  =  0. 

In  the  case  of  11^.6,  the  theorem  may  be  stated  in  the  form 


Pdn.,  -  r-dn,.„ 


re,  -         ^e, 

or,  in  a  notation  often  convenient, 


Vt 
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The  difference  of  two  elementary  integrals  of  the  third  kind  with 
the  same  infinities  is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind.  Hence  in 
particular 

The  differential  quotient  of  Qeie,  with  regard  to  Cg  is  infinite  at 
a  like  l/(«  — C2),  and  is  elsewhere  finite.  It  is  therefore  an  ele- 
mentary integral  of  the  second  kind.  When  Q  is  replaced  by  II, 
the  integral  of  the  second  kind  is  normal. 

§  286.  The  most  general  Ahelian  integral.  By  §  276  the  most 
general  Abelian  integral  /derived  from  the  basis-equation  F{rjOy  2)=0 
has  infinities  which  are  logarithmic  or  algebraic,  and  has  periods 
due  to  the  cross-cuts  on  T  and  to  the  logarithmic  infinities.  It  can 
be  found  by  addition  from 

(1)  Integrals  u^  u^,  •••,  Wp,  which  are  everywhere  finite; 

(2)  Integrals  Q^,  with  two  logarithmic  infinities ; 

(3)  Integrals  Z.,  dZJdz^  d^ZJdz^j^-',  which  are  oo  at  «  like 

(2;  —  210) "S  («  —  2o) "*,  2 ! (2  —  Zq) -«, . . .,  where  z^^z{s). 
For  suppose  that  /  is  infinite  like 

Oi  log  {z  -  Ci),  02  log  (2  -  Cs),  •••,  a,  log  {z  -  cj, 

where  ai  -f  ag  H h  <**  =  0  (§  276). 

Then     I,  =  /-  [aiQ,^,  -f  a,Q^  +  -  +  a«QcJ, 

« 

where  c  is  any  place  whatsoever  on  the  surface,  is  an  integral  which 
is  nowhere  logarithmically  infinite.  The  integral  /  has  been  robbed 
of  its  logarithmic  infinities  at  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  c^,  by  the  subtraction  of 
the  expression  in  brackets,  and  no  new  infinity  has  been  introduced 

K 

at  c  because  2  a^  =  0.     The  algebraic  infinities  can  be  removed  by 

1=1 

the  subtraction  of  integrals  of  the  second  kind  and  of  their  differential 
quotients.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Ii  is  infinite  at  a  place  s  at 
which  z=zZq  like 

(z  -  2o)"'[&o  +  ^(«  -  Zo)  -f  b^iz  -  2o)'  +  -  +  &A-i(«  -  ^o)^~'], 
and  that  accents  denote  differentiations  with  regard  to  z^ ;  then 

J.  -[b,.,z. + b,_,z:  + ...  +--l^boZ.(^-»~\ 

is  an  integral  which  has  no  algebraic  infinity  at  s.  By  proceeding 
in  this  way  we  can  remove  from  I  every  infinity ;  what  is  left  must 
be  an  integral  which  is  everywhere  finite  on  T,  and  is  therefore  a 
linear  combination  of  the  m's,  plus  a  constant. 
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§  287.  In  Chapters  IV.  and  VI.  the  general  equation  F{ii\  2?)  =  0 
was  simplified  by  various  processes  of  transformation.  To  avoid 
difficulties  connected  with  the  presence  of  higher  singularities, 
Clebsch  and  Gordan  use  throughout  their  treatise  one  of  these 
simplified  forms  for  their  basis-equation ;  their  results  are  therefore 
lacking  in  complete  generality.  Let  /(iCi,  x^  x^  =  0,  or  shortly 
/=  0,  be  a  curve  of  order  n  derived  from  F=0  hj  considering  w;,  z 
as  parameters  of  two  pencils  of  rays  (Chapter  VI.,  §  189);  and  let 
/=  0  be  a  curve  which  has  no  singularities  higher  than  nodes* 

We  shall  assume  (as  in  §  189)  that  the  centres  of  the  two  pencils 
have  no  specialty  of  i)osition  with  regard  to  the  curve  /=  0.  Hav- 
ing indicated  the  consequences  of  the  existence-theorems,  we  shall 
simplify  our  work  by  using  a  curve  /=  0  with  no  singularities  other 
than  nodes,  and  an  equation  jP  =  0,  all  of  whose  branch-points  are 
simple  and  situated  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane ;  F  or  f  will  be 
used  as  occasion  demands. 

Since  /=  0  is  homogeneous,  we  have  by  Euler's  theorem 

where  f^  denotes  the  partial  derivative  with  regard  to  x^ ;   and  also 

we  have 

fidxi  -h/jcfar,  -h  /gdrs  =  0. 
Hence 

(x^dx^  —  x4x^)/fi  =  (a^ari  -  x^d^^)  //,  =  {x^dx^  -  x^x^)//^ 

C\X^flX^ 


where  the  numerator  stands  for  the  determinant 


Ci 

C2 

<% 

Xi 

x^ 

^ 

dxi 

dx^ 

dx^ 

Ci,  Cj,  Cj,  being  arbitrary  constants  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 

co-ordinates  of  an  arbitrary  point.     It  is  customary  to  replace  the 

expression 

'  c^x^x^ 


by  dcD.t 


*Cleb»cb  and  Gordan  allow /^O  to  have  culpa,  but  this  is  an  unneceasary  complication  (aee 
9  189) .  It  may  be  added  that  the  work  of  Chapter  IV.  shows  that  multiple  points  with  separated 
tangents  cause  no  difficulties  as  regards  algebraic  expansions. 

t  This  differential  expression  djt  is  called  by  Cayley  the  displaeement  of  the  current  paint 
on  the  curve/* 0.  See  Cayley's  memoir  on  the  Abellan  and  Theta  Functions,  Am.  Jour.,  t.  v., 
p.  188. 
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The  general  Abelian  integral  is  now  j  ;(€?«),  where  x  ^^  3,  homo- 
geneous form  in  Xi,  x^  x^,  the  degree  of  whose  numerator  must 
exceed  that  of  its  denominator  by  n  —  3,  in  order  that  the  integral 
may  not  be  altered  when  Xi,  x^  x^  become  kx^  kx^  kx^. 

Clebsch  and  Gordan  assume  that  w  and  z  in  F{Wy  z)  =  0  are  the 
parameters  of  two  pencils 

«^  I  cfi^  I  +  I  a,6s«3 1=0,  z\  hyc^  \  -\-  \aiC^  \  =  0, 

where  the  constants  are  the  coefB^cients  in  the  homographic  trans- 
formation defined  by  the  equations 

Xxi  =  ait  +  h^z  -h  CiW 

which  connect  x^,  x^,  x^  with  t,  z,  w,  and  which  change  F(w,  z,  t) 
into  X"/(a5i,  fiCjj  Og).  To  pass  to  the  non-homogeneous  form  of  an. 
Abelian  integral,  use  the  relations 

Ci/i  +  c,f,  +  c,/8  =  XS//ai(;  =  ^Si^ySto, 

X*  I  CifljjcZaJs  I  =  I  aiftjCg  |  {tdz  —  zdt)y 
then  the  Abelian  integral 

V^l>  ^2j  *8)ii-8 — ^r-; tt"; :^ 

Cl/l  +  Cj/s  +  Cs/s 

passes,  when  « =  1,  into 

dz 


s 


(«?,  «,  1)h-3 


Here  it  should  be  observed  that  F=0  is  of  order  n  in  the 
quantities  lo,  z  combined.  This  is  Clebsch  and  Gordan's  F,  and  not 
Riemann's. 

The  process  used  by  Clebsch  and  Gordan  for  the  classification  of  Abeliao. 
integrals  is  purely  algebraic.  (See  their  treatise,  pp.  6  to  8.)  The  result  at 
which  they  arrive  is  that  every  Abelian  integral  is  expressible  linearly  in  terms 
of  the  following  kinds  of  integrals :  — 

(1)  Integrals  of  rational  functions  of  z ; 

(2^  Intecrals  of  the  form  f  ^7^-i  where  i?  la  an  integral  polynomial  of 
order  n  —  3  in  w,  « j  ' 
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(3)  Integrals  of  the  form  \- -^-~ — ,  where  ^  is  an  integral  polynomial 

of  order  n  -  2  in  ir,  ^ ;  -^  (^  "  «)«^/««^ 

(4)  Integrals  which  are  derived  from  (3)  by  differentiations  with  regard  to  a. 
They  then  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  discontinuities  of 

these  integrals,  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  integrals  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  kinds. 

/>    JTrlv 
~ ,  where  H 
oF/6w 

is  a  polynomial  of  order  n  —  3mw,z,  can  be  finite  for  all  values  of 
Zy  w.  To  see  that  this  is  the  case,  observe  that  the  integral  can 
become  infinite  (if  at  all)  only  when  SF/3w  =  0;  that  is,  at  the 
branch-points  and  nodes  of  F=^  0. 

(1)  Near  a  branch-point  (a,  h) 
and  the  integrand  is 

hence  the  integral  is  P^(z  —  ay^,  where  #c^l.  This  proves  that 
the  integral  is  finite  at  a  branch-point. 

(2)  Near  a  node  (a,  b), 

w  —  b  —  Pi(z  —  d)y 
and  the  integrand  is 

HdZ'  Po(z-a)  ^ 

z  —  a 

hence  the  integral  is  infinite,  like  log  (z  —  a),  except  when  H=  0  at 
the  nod^. 

It  appears  that  the  integral   I  cannot  be  everywhere  finite 

•/  oF/ow 

unless  H=0  passes  through  all  the  8  double  points.  When  this 
happens,  the  number  of  arbitrary  constants  in  H  is 

i(n-l)(n-2)-8,  =p. 

That  is,  the  number  of  linearly  independent  integrals  which  are 
finite  for  all  values  of  z  is  equal  to  the  deficiency  of  the  basis-curve. 
These  p  integrals  are  Abelian  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  As  H  is 
of  order  n  —  3,  n  is  at  least  equal  to  3.  li  p  =  0,  there  is  no  curve 
H=zO  which  passes  through  all  the  double  points.  But  in  this  case 
w  and  z  can  be  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  a  parameter  t ;  and 
every  Abelian  integral  becomes  the  integral  of  a  rational  function 

of  if. 
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In  the  homogeneous  form  the  integral  becomes 


J' 


where  <^,_3  =  0  is  an  adjoint  curve  of  order  n  — 3,  i.e.  a  curve  of 
order  n  —  3  which  passes  through  all  the  double  points  of  /=  0.  If 
<^^8  =  0  were  not  an  adjoint  curve,  the  nodes  would  make  fi,  f^  f^ 
vanish,  but  not  <^„^;  they  would  therefore  be  infinities  of  the 
integraL  The  only  other  points  of  /=0  at  which  the  integral 
•could  possibly  become  infinite  are  the  points  at  which  tangents  from 
(ci,  C2,  C3)  touch  /=  0.  These  points  are  points  of  intersections  of 
/=  0  with  the  first  polar  of  c.  The  integral  must  be  finite  at  these 
points,  for  its  value  does  not  depend  on  Cj,  Cj,  Cs,  and  consequently 
the  position  of  its  infinities  cannot  be  dependent  in  any  way  on  the 
position  of  the  point  c. 

The  curve  <^^_3  =  0  is  to  pass  through  the  S  double  points  of 
/=  0 ;  the  number  of  the  remaining  intersections  with  /=  0  is 
71  (n  —  3)  —  2  8,  or  2j!>  —  2 ;  i.e.  the  curve  <^  =  0  has  2p  —  2  moveable 
points  of  intersection  with  /=  0.  Since  there  are  p  arbitrary  con- 
stants in  a  curve  <^n-3=  0,  it  can  be  made  to  pass  through  p  —  1 
arbitrary  points ;  in  general  jo  —  1  of  the  intersections  of  a  curve 
<^  =  0  with/=  0  determine  the  remaining  points  of  intersection. 

A  function  ^.j  —  whose  integral  is  always  finite  is  evidently 

identical  with  a  function  *  of  §  281.  And  the  2p—2  moveable 
zeros  of  a  *  are,  on  the  curve,  the  intersections  of  an  adjoint  curve 
<^n-8  with  /=  0.  More  generally  the  points  at  which  O/^'  takes  a 
given  value  X  are,  on  the  curve,  the  moveable  points  at  which  the 
adjoint  curve  <^  —  X<^'  =  0  cuts  /=  0.  There  are  2p  —  2  such  points 
unless  <^  =  0  and  <^'  =  0  intersect  on  the  curve. 

Let  any  rational  function  E{w,  z)  become,  in  homogeneous 
co-ordinates,  3f(a?i,  x^  x^)/N(Xi,  x^  x^).  The  points  at  which  the 
function  takes  the  value  X  are  the  points  in  which  the  curve 
3f—  \N=  0  cuts  the  curve  /=  0,  exclusive  of  the  common  inter- 
sections of  iW  =  0,  N=z  0,  /=  0.  At  such  a  point  the  value  of  M/N 
is  easily  seen  to  be  X',  if  JIf  —  X'-^=0  be  that  curve  of  the  i)encil 
which  touches /=0  at  the  point  (§  217). 

Of  the  moveable  points  how  many  are  arbitrary  ?  The  question 
is  answered  by  the  theorem  of  Kiemann  and  Roch.  Namely,  if  there 
be  fjL  moveable  points,  and  if  through  them  r  independent  adjoint 
curves  <f>^^  can  be  drawn,  there  are  fA—p  +  r  +  l  arbitrary  con- 
stants in  the  expression  of  a  function  which  is  nowhere  infinite 
except  at  these  /*  points.     If  MJN  be  such  a  function,  the  ft  points 
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are  those  intersections  of  N=:  0  with  /=  0  which  are  not  double 
points  or  basis-points  of  the  pencil ;  and  the  most  general  function  is 

where  the  a's  are  arbitrary  constants. 

For  example,  let  p  =  4,  and  let  the  curve  be  a  quintic  with  two 
nodes ;  the  curves  <^  are  conies  through  the  nodes.  Let  /£  =  2. 
Through  the  two  points  and  the  two  nodes  we  can  draw  oo^ 
conies,  of  which  two  are  linearly  independent.  Therefore  r  =  2 ; 
/A— /)H-T+1  =  1;  and  the  function  reduces  to  a  constant,  which 
need  not  be  oo  at  the  two  points.  This  does  not  stultify  the  theorem, 
which  refers  to  functions  which  are  not  infinite  at  other  than  the 
/A  points  without  asserting  that  they  are  infinite  at  the  ft  points. 
Xext  let  /A  =  3.  The  3  points  and  the  2  nodes  determine  a  conic ; 
therefore  t=1,  /u-  —  jp  +  t-|-1  =  1.  There  is  no  algebraic  function 
which  is  00  at  the  3  points.  But  if  the  3  points  be  in  a  line 
L  with  a  node,  the  conic  becomes  this  line  and  any  line  V  through 
the  other  node.  Now  t  =  2,  /x— 2>4-T-fl  =  2;  and  there  exists  a 
function  of  the  form  {a^N -{-  aiMi)/Ny  which  is  oo  at  the  three  points, 
and  there  only.  We  can  take  as  N  the  line  L  itself,  and  as  M^  any 
other  line  through  the  same  node.  Lastly,  let  /*  =  4.  Here  t  =  0, 
ft— 2>4-t4-1  =  2,  and  the  function  required  is  still  of  the  form 
{(i^N -{- aiMi) / N.  Let  ^be  an  adjoint  cubic  through  the  4  points; 
the  cubic  cuts  /=  0  again  at  7  points,  and  we  take  for  Mi  an  adjoint 
cubic  through  the  7  points. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  an  exhaustive  account  of  Eiemann 
and  Roch's  theorem  to  Clebsch,  t.  iii.,  Chapter  1,  §  2. 

The  system  of  points  on  the  curve  or  on  the  Kiemann  surface, 
at  which  an  algebraic  function  takes  a  given  value,  is  said  to  be 
coresidual  *  or  equivalent  with  the  system  of  points  at  which  the 
function  takes  any  other  given  value  (§  217). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  adjoint  curves  <^,_3,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  are  employed  by  Clebsch  (t.  iii.,  ch.  1,  §  3)  in 
the  problem  of  selecting,  from  the  class  of  curves  which  arise  from 
a  given  curve  by  biratioual  transformations,  that  of  the  lowest  order. 
The  result  is  that  when  p  >  2  a  curve  of  deficiency  p  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  normal  curve  of  order  /)— tt  H-  2,  where  jj  =  3ir,  3?r  -f- 1, 
or  37r-|-2.      For  j5  =  0,  1,  2  the  normal  curves  are  respectively  a 


*The  word  coresidual  has  the  same  meanlDg  as  in  tbe  theory  of  residuatlon,  explained  in 
Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Chapter  V.  The  theorem  of  Rieroann  and  Roch  is  fundamental 
Id  this  theory. 
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line,  a  non-singular  cubic,  and  a  nodal  quartic.  [Clebsch  and 
Gordan,  §  3;  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves,  §  365;  Brill  and 
Nother,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vii.,  p.  287;  Poincar^,  Acta  Math.,  t.  vii.] 

§  289.   Homogeneous  form  of  Q.*    Consider  the  integral 


/; 


<l'n~ 


— : —  dm. 


aiXi  -f  a^2  4-  «8a^ 
Its  possible  infinities  are  those  points  of /=  0  at  which 

(1)  /i, /a, /g  vanish  simultaneously.  These  are  double  points  of 
/=0,  and  make  the  integral  infinite  unless  i/^=0  passes  through  them ; 

(2)  Ci/i -I- Cj/j  H- Ca/s  =  0,  without  /^A/s  being  all  separately 
equal  to  0.  These  are  branch-points  and  do  not  contribute  infinities 
to  the  integral ; 

(3)  aiXi  4-  a^  +  a^  =  0.  The  number  of  intersections  of  this 
straight  line  with/=  0  is  n;  at  each,  of  these  n  points  the  integral 
will  be  infinite  unless  j/r  =  0  happens  to  pass  through  the  point 

To  get  rid  of  the  infinities  due  to  double  points,  make  ^^_^  =  0 
pass  through  the  double  points.  The  curve  i/r._2  =  0  cannot  be  made 
to  pass  through  more  than  n  —  2  points  of  intersection  of 

ttiXi  -f-  <t^  +  a^  =  0 

with  /=  0,  except  when  j/r„_2  =  0  degenerates  into  the  straight  line 
and  an  adjoint  curve  <^^_8=0  of  order  n— 3.    In  this  exceptional  case 


; — - — ; d<ii=  I  6.  odo); 


that  is,  the  integral  is  of  the  first  kind.     Euling  out  this  case,  the 

number  of  infinities  of  I ^^^^ d<o  is  two,  and  these  are 

due  to  those  two  points  of  intersections  of  aiXi  -f  a^  -\-  a^  =  0 
with  /=  0,  through  which  i/r^.j  =  0  does  not  pass. 

To  determine  shortly  the  nature  of  these  two  infinities,  we  have 
in  the  non-homogeneous  form 


f. 


^n-2  dZ 


aw  -\-/jz-\-y  SF/Sw 
Let  Zq,  Wq  be  one  of  the  infinities ;  then 

awo  +  /&«o  +  y  =  0, 
and  w —Wq=^  Pi(z-'Zq), 

the  point  being  assumed  to  be  an  ordinary  point. 

*  Clebsch  and  OordRD,  p.  17. 
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Hence  aio  -f  /Jz  +  y  =  a(u)  —  m?o)  +  P(^  —  ^^o)  =  Pi(z  —  Zq), 

while  «/r,_s  and  &F/&W  are  both  finite. 
Therefore  the  integral  is  of  the  form 

dz 


f. 


and  is  oo  like  k  log  («  —  «o))  where  A:  is  a  constant. 

Hence  the  integral  is  an  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind, 
multiplied  by  a  constant  factor. 

§  290.  The  adjoint  curves  ^„_2.  The  elementary  integral  of  the 
second  kind  can  be  derived  from  the  integral  of  the  third  kind  by 
letting  the  infinities  coincide,  so  that  the  line  aiXi  +  c^s  +  ^3^3  is 
now  the  tangent  of  the  curve  /  at  the  one  infinity.  The  nature 
of  the  infinity  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  now  dw/dz  at  the  place 
Zof  Wq  is  the  same  for  the  line  aw-^  ^z-^y=0  and  the  curve  /=  0 ; 
whence  it  follows  that 

«(«;  -  Wo)  +  i8(z  -  Zo)  =  P^^z  -  z^) ; 

and  the  integral  is,  near  the  point,  of  the  form 

dis 


/: 


P,{z  -  z.) ' 

that  is,  it  is  00  like  . 

z  —  z^ 

The  adjoint  curve  ^^_2  which  appears  in  the  numerator  in  Clebsch 
and  Grordan's  form  of  an  integral  of  the  second  kind  meets  the  cui*ve 
at  the  nodes  and  at  the  points  where  the  tangent  at  the  infinity 
meets  the  curve  again.*    It  therefore  contains 

(n  -  2)  (w  -I- 1)/2  + 1  -  (n  -  2)  -8,  or  i?  + 1 

arbitrary  constants.     It  meets  the  curve  /  again  at 

n(n-2)-(w-2)-28,  or  2p 
moveable  points. 

The  p  ratios  of  constants  of  the  adjoint  curve  ^„_2  are  suflS.cient 
to  enable  the  2p  moveable  points  in  which  it  meets  /  to  coincide  in 
pairs.  In  point  of  fact  the  problem  admits  of  2*  solutions.  The 
curve  ^  has  then  j9-tuple  contact  with  /,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a 

*  These  points  will  be  meant  when  mention  is  made  of  the  residuals  of  the  infinity. 
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contact  curve.  For  the  complete  discussion  of  this  problem,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  sequel  (see  §  299),  we  refer  to  Clebsch 
and  Gordan,  and  to  Clebsch's  G^m^trie.  The  points  of  contact  will 
be  denoted  by  «!,  Oj,  •••,  o^,. 

§  291.  AheVs  theorem  for  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  Let 
R(Wj  z)  be  a  ft-placed  function  of  the  surface  T  whose  zeros  are 
x^  and  poles  y^  («  =  1,  2,  •••,/&).  Let  us  apply  the  extension  of 
Cauchy's  theorem  to  the  integral 

r  WdR/R, 

where  TTis  any  integral  of  the  first  kind.     We  have 

f  WdR/R  =  S  r  WdR/R  4-  2  f  WdR/R, 


Xear  a?„ 


and  therefore 


dRJR  =  dzl{z  -  2.)  -|-d2Po(»  -  2.), 


where  W(x^  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  an  integral   I    Wdz 
whose  path  of  integration  lies  wholly  on  T\     Similarly, 

On  the  other  hand,  precisely  as  in  §  279, 

f  WdRjR  =  co^  f  dR/R  =  2  w-iV^w^, 

where  2flriV^  is  the  increment  of  logi?  due  to  the  description  of  -4,. 
Here  v^  must  be  an  integer.     In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that 

r  WdRIR^2Triv, 

where  v^^  is  some  integer.     Collecting  these  facts,  we  have 

The  places  x,  y  have  been  defined  as  zeros  and  poles  of  a  func- 
tion R(w,  z)  ;  it  might  therefore  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  a  dis- 


'K+p^K+r* 
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tinction  is  to  be  made  between  0,  Qo,aiid  ordinary  constant  values 
A:,  k\  That  no  such  distinction  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  be  apparent  from  the  consideration  that  we  have,  if 

jB  =  (iJ'-A:)/(i2'-A;'), 

R*  =  Ar,  k'  when  ij  =  0,  oo. 

The  places  a;,,  y,  are  characterized  adequately  by  afl&rming  that 
they  are  the  points  of  T  at  which  the  /^-placed  function  R  takes 
given  values  A:,  A;'.  Two  such  systems  of  places  have  been  called 
equivalent  systems  (§  217).  As  IV  changes  continuously  from  k* 
to  k,  we  may  regard  the  system  y,  as  changing  continuously  into 
the  system  a?„  and  may  say  that  the  /x  paths  are  equivalent.  The 
paths  are  supposed  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  no  path  passes 
through  a  branch-place,  and  that  no  two  paths  intersect.  Suppose 
that  in  the  above  equation  the  system  x^  shifts  into  the  equivalent 
system  y,-{-"dy^.  On  the  supposition  that  none  of  the  places  con- 
cerned lie  near  a  cross-cut,  the  equation  holds  equally  for  the  new 
system ;  and  therefore,  by  subtraction, 

2JTr(y.H-dt/.)-F(y.)J  =  0, 

or  ^dTr(y.)  =  0. 

Integrating  from  the  system  y^  to  the  system  a?„  we  have 

S  )   *  d  W{x,)  =  a  constant, 

where  the  paths  of  integration  are  equivalent  paths.  So  long  as  no 
path  crosses  a  cross-cut,  the  constant  is  zero ;  but  each  time  that  the 
path  crosses  a  cross-cut,  the  constant  must  include  the  period  at  that 
cross-cut.     Generally  the  constant  may  be  written 

where  v^,  v^+p  are  the  numbers  of  positive  crossings  of  A^^  B^,  less 
the  number  of  negative  crossings.  Comparing  this  result  with  the 
equation  of  §  285,  we  infer  that  the  value  of  log  R  taken  round  a 
cross-cut  is  to  be  obtained  by  considering  the  points  at  which  that 
cross-cut  is  crossed  by  a  system  of  equivalent  paths  which  lead  from 

the  poles  to  the  zeros  of  i?;  in  fact,  — ;  idlog  R  is  the  excess  of 

2  TTl*/ 

the  number  of  these  positive  crossings  over  the  number  of  negative 
crossings.     [Neumann,  ch.  xi.] 
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§  292.   AbeVs  theorem  for  normal  integrals  of  the  third  kind.    Let        , 
n^i,  be  a  normal' integral  of  the  third  kind.     Cut  out  from  the  sur-       j 
face  a  dumb-bell-shaped  double  loop  formed  by  two  small  circles       1 
(i),  (17)  round  $  and  17  and  by  a  connecting  line  D  whose  direction 
is  from  f  to  17 ;  to  reduce  the  resulting  surface  to  simple  connexion 
a  second  line  D'  must  be  drawn  from  Cj  to  the  boundary  of  T'.     Let 
li  have  the  same  zeros  and  infinities  as  before  and  let  these  2/t 
places  be  cut  out   from  the   surface  by  2/t  small  circles   and  by 
connecting  lines  Lis,  L^  •••,  ^2^-1, 2^ ;  the  last  circle  can  be  connected 
with  the  boundary  of  T'  by  a  line  D",     On  the  simply  connected  sur- 
face T"  which  results  from  these  various  cuts,  D^  and  D"  play  a  pai-t 
similar  to  that  played  by  the  G's ;  they  may  therefore  be  neglected.* 
By  applying  the  extension  of  Cauchy's  theorem  to  the  integral 

we  find  that 

+  C  Ut^B/B. 

The  last  integral  can  be  transformed  into 


-X 


log  R .  da^y^ 

'(f)+i)+(ii) 

because  11^,  log  B  is  one-valued  on  the  surface  T" ;  the  value  of 
the  integral  is  —  2iri{logi2(f)  — log^(T7)},  since  dn+  =  da-  and 
d/2"*"  =  dB"  along  the  cut  D,  The  reduction  of  the  other  integrals 
can  be  effected  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  there  results 

2  { n^,{y.)  -  u^,{x.)  I  +  log  |i^  =  2  (v,c,  -h  v,^,c,^), 

where  v^  v^+p  have  the  same  meanings  as  before  and  c^,  c^,  are  the 

periods  of  Q^,  at  A^y  B^.     If  we  substitute  for  B  the  function 

p h 

— which  takes  the  value  k^  at  the  points  y.  and  the  value  k  at 

B-k'  ^         ^^ 

the  points  a;^  the  formula  becomes 

2  I n„(x.)  -  n,,(,.)  1  =  iog|i^i5|' .  m^,  -  I  (....+ w^). 


*  The  lines  Dt  L  are  supposed  not  to  cross  themselves,  each  other,  or  the  cross-cuta  A^B^C 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cross-cuts  A^  B^  C  admit  of  deformation. 
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§  293.  These  proofs  of  Abel's  theorems  for  integrals  of  the  first 
and  third  kinds  are  taken  from  Neumann's  AbePsche  Integrale, 
Chapter  XI.     We  shall  next  give  Riemann's  proof. 

Let  .'^i,  iCj,  •••,  x^,  yu  y^,  •••,  y^  have  the  same  meanings  as  before ; 
namely,  let  them  be  places  at  which  a  rational  function  R  takes 
values  0,  oo.  By  means  of  the  /A-placed  function  B,  map  the  sur- 
face T  which  is  spread  in  n  sheets  over  the  2-plane,  upon  a  surface 
T^  which  is  spread  in  ^  sheets  over  the  i^-plane.  The  /i  places 
(z,  R)  on  T  at  which  R  takes  an  assigned  value  map  into  /& 
places  X  in  the  same  vertical  line  on  T^.  We  have  to  connect  the  /t 
places  X  with  the  /&  places  y  in  a  determinate  manner.  To  do  this, 
draw  in  the  surface  T^  a  path  for  which  the  initial  value  of  22  is  0 
and  the  final  value  so,  this  path  being  supposed  not  to  pass  through 
any  branch-place  of  T^.  Gall  the  initial  place  Xi  and  the  final  place 
y^.  Through  this  path  draw  a  vertical  section  of  the  surface  T^  and 
thus  cut  out  /A  — - 1  other  paths ;  let  the  initial  and  final  places  for 
these  paths  be  (ajj,  y^),  (ajj,  yg),  •••,  (a?^,  y^).  Returning  to  the  sxirface 
T  on  the  2;-plane,  these  /a  paths  map  into  paths  on  T  which  connect 
the  two  systems  of  places  x^x^  •••>  ^5^  and  yu  y^,  "-f  y^. 

Suppose  that  /  is  an  Abelian  integral  on  T,  we  have  to  form  the 
sum 


where  the  paths  from  y.  to  a:,,  («  =  1,  2,  •••,/*),  are  those  just 
described.  Change  to  the  new  variable  R ;  hence  we  have  to  find 
the  value  of 


** 

2 


ijR^  \dRJ.  Jm^    X^idR) 

where  f -— - )  is  the  value  of  —  on  that  path  which  starts  from  the 
\dR).  dR  ^ 

place  a,  in  T  .     The  sum  of  the  fi  values  obtained  by  making  s  pass 

from  1  to  fi  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  /i  values  — -  which  lie  in  a 

dR 

vertical  line  on  T^,  and  is  therefore  a  rational  function  of  ij.     Hence 

S   I    'd/=  I     ^ {a  rational  function  of  i2{c{£ 

=  a  combination  of  logarithmic  and  algebraic  terms. 

For  supposing  that  the  indefinite  integral  on  the  right-hand  side 

becomes 

r{R)  -f-  log  r'(i2)  +  a  constant, 
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where  r  and  r"  denote  rational  functions,  the  above  equation  becomes 


£  jrV=  r(,R,^  ^  r{Ro)  +  l^&pp^j' 


This  is  the  general  form  of  AbeVs  theorem.  It  is  evident  that  if 
we  keep  the  limits  hxed  but  vary  the  paths  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  limits,  periods  may  be  added  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
equation;  again,  if  a?i,  Xjjj  •••>  ^^  ^  associated  with  yi,  y^,  •••,  y^  in  a 
new  order,  periods  may  be  added. 

Suppose  that  /  is  an  integral  W  of  the  first  kind ;  when  lower 
limits  y,  are  assigned,  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  equivalent  system  x, 
which  will  make  the  sum  of  the  fi  integrals  infinite.  Therefore  the 
expression  in  Ri  on  the  right-hand  side  cannot  become  infinite  for 
any  value  of  Ri.  This  requires  that  r{R),  r\R)  shall  reduce  to  con- 
stants.    In  the  simplified  equation 


2    I    d  W=  a  constant, 


the  constant  must  be  zero,  for  when  the  equivalent  systems  tend  to 
coincidence,  the  paths  which  connect  a;,,  y,  vanish.  This  proof  was 
given  originally  by  Riemann  in  his  memoir  on  the  Abelian  functions 
as  already  pointed  put,  but  the  mode  of  presentation  is  that  of  Klein- 
Fricke  (Modulfunctionen,  t.  ii.,  pp.  481  to  484).  We  have  not  given 
a  separate  statement  of  AbePs  theorem  for  normal  integrals  of  the 
second  kind ;  remembering  that  {^  is  derived  from  Ilf,  by  diffentia- 
tion  with  respect  to  (,  the  theorem  for  the  normal  integrals  of  the 
second  kind  can  be  derived  at  once  from  the  theorem  for  normal 
integrals  of  the  third  kind. 

The  following  remarks  may  assist  the  reader  in  arriving  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  these  statements  of  AbePs 
theorem ;  for  simplicity  we  shall  take  a  normal  integral  iij^  of  the 
first  kind  and  consider  the  theorem 


g    C''du,,  =  0 (A) 


(1)  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  number  /£,  to  the  composition 
of  the  integrand,  and  to  the  situation  of  the  places  on  T,  or  points 
on/=0,  which  are  associated  with  the  limits. 

(2)  By  giving  to  X  the  values  1,  2,  ••.,p  we  can  derive  p  equa- 
tions ;  the  equation  for  an  integral  W  is  derivable  from  these  by 
linear  composition. 
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(3)  In  order  that  the  right-hand  side  of  (A)  may  be  0,  the  sys- 
tems of  places  {x),  (y)  must  be  equivalent ;  also  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  paths. 

(4)  For  arbitrary  paths  between  the  limits  the  sign  of  equality 
in  (A)  must  be  replaced  by  a  sign  of  congruence. 

(5)  The  number  fi  is  determined  by  a  /i-placed  function  E(Wy  z) 
and  not  by  the  integrand. 

On  the  subject  of  AbePs  theorem  see  Abel's  Works,  p.  145,  Mfeinoire  sur 
une  propri6t6  g^n^rale  d^uiie  classe  6tendue  de  fonctions  transceudantes ; 
Riemann,  §  14  of  the  memoir  on  Abelian  Functions ;  Clebsch  and  Gordan, 
Abelsche  Functionen,  Chapter  II.,  also  pp.  124  to  127  ;  Cay  ley,  a  memoir  on 
the  Abelian  and  Theta  Functions,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Math.,  tt.  v.,  vii. ;  Rowe,  a 
memoir  on  AbePs  Theorem,  Phil.  I'rans.  R.  Soc,  1881. 

* 

§  294.   Properties  of  special  ptuple  theta-functions.     Let 

^(Vd  Vj,  •••,  Vp) 

be  the  thetarfunction 
2    2  •••     2     exp  irt  [(*)  (rii,  rij,  .••,  n,)*+2(niVi4-n2V2H h  V,)], 

ro  o...o"i 

with  the  mark  K.     ^  and  the  moduli  rii,  tu,  •••,  t„.    Write 

Lo  o.-.oj 

where  w^^is  a  normal  integral  (§  280),  and  e^^  is  constant ;  and  let  the 
coefficients  of  (*)  (ni,  v^,  •••,  UpY  be  the  t's  of  the  w's.  The  functions 
are  sjjecial  theta-functions,  since  the  number  of  moduli  t  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  class-moduli  of  the  surface  T.  The  t*s  are 
admissible  as  moduli  of  the  theta-function,  since  they  satisfy  the 
conditions  for  convergence  of  the  thetarseries  (§  280).  The  theorems 
which  will  be  proved  in  the  next  few  paragraphs  will  be  needed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Inversion  Problem. 

Theorem  I.  ${vi,  v^,  •••,  Vp)  is  a  one- valued  function  which  admits 
p  zeros  on  T'. 

The  integral   — ;  (  d  log  0,  taken  over  the  boundary   of  T'   is 

equal  to  the  number  of  zeros  of  0  upon  T'.  The  value  is  found  by 
considering  each  line  A,  By  C  in  turn,  and  by  noticing  that  each 
of  these  lines  is  traversed  twice  in  opposite  directions.  Along  a 
cross-cut  A^f  u^^  —  u^"  =  0  or  1,  according  as  #c  is  or  is  not  equal  to  X, 
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and  along  a  cross-cut  B^  we  have  u^^  —  u^"  =  t^;^.    Hence,  along  A^ 
0(v+)  =  0(^v^~)f  and,  along  5^,  ^(v^"^)  =  0(v^'  -h  O ;  or  more  shortly,     : 

6^  =  d_  along  A^\  ^+  =  exp  —  2iri(v^"  +  r„/2)  •  ^_  along  B^* 

Hence  d  log  ^+  =  d  log  B_  along  -4^, 

d  log  ^+  =  —  2iridu^  +  d  log  d_  along  J5«. 

Also  d  log  tf^.  =  d  log  ^_  along  C^. 

In  the  second  formula  du^  means,  indifferently,  dw^"*",  or  du^~. 
These  relations  show  that  the  lines  A,  C  contribute  nothing  to  the 

integral    -— ;  (  d  log  tf ;  there  remain  the  lines  B.    The  part  of  the 
integral  which  is  contributed  by  B^  is 


—  f  -27ridw^; 


this  expression  =  the  period  across  A^  namely  1. 
Thus  on  the  whole 


— .  fd log  tf=p. 


2 

Now  B  cannot  become  infinite  on  T';  therefore  -—  |  dlog^  = 

the  number  of  zeros  of  B  in  T',  and  we  have  the  theorem  that  B  has 
'p  zeros  on  T'. 

Let  the  jp  places  on  T'  at  which  ^(iti  — ei,  «,  — Cj,  ••-,  «,  —  «,) 
vanishes  be  named  a?!,  Oj,  •••,  a;,.  In  what  follows  the  determination 
of  suitable  lower  limits  for  the  integrals  which  make  their  appearance 
is  of  great  importance.  Clebsch  and  Gordan  allow  different  lower 
limits  for  the  same  integral ;  for  instance, 


Riemann  uses,  for  a  definite  w^,  one  and  the  same  lower  limit 
whatever  be  the  upper  limit ;  while,  for  different  values  of  ic,  the 
lower  limits  may  be  different.  This  difference  of  notation  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  the  results  of  Kiemann  with  those 


*  Hers  use  Is  made  of  a  theorem  for  the  addition  of  periods  to  the  arguments  of  a  p-tuple 
tbeta-f  unction.  This  theorem  is  stated  in  formula  (5) ,  §  232,  when  r  is  allowed  to  mean  any  of 
the  Integers  1,  2,  ...,!>}  Aod  the  proof  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  one  there  given. 
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of  Clebsch  and  Grordan.    When  the  lower  limit  is  not  specified  for 
I    du^  where  4c  has  a  definite  value,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
lower  limit  is  the  same  however  x  may  vary. 

§  296.    Theorem  11.     The  p  zeros  Oq,  ajj,  •••,  a>  satisfy  the  relations 
2 u^M -ej,  =  k^  +  h^  +  g^Tij,  +  gr^r,^  +  ...  -f  g,Tf^{\  =  1,  2,  --^p), 


where  the  quantities  g,  h  are  integers  and  where  kj^  stands  for  a 
quantity  independent  of  the  ^'s,  A*s,  a?'s,  and  e's. 

When  the  lower  limits  of  the  p  normal  integrals  of  the  first  kind 
are  left  undetermined,  these  p  quantities  are  determined  on  T'  save 
as  to  additive  constants.  By  making  a  suitable  choice  of  these 
lower  limits  it  is  possible  to  simplify  the  work.  Let  definite  lower 
limits  be  assigned  to  u^,  tt^  •••,  u^,  and,  in  accordance  with  Eiemann's 

notation,  let   j   duj^  have  the  same  lower  limit,  for  a  definite  A,  what- 
ever be  the  upper  limit  x. 

The  theorem  which  has  been  enunciated  above  can  be  proved  by 
means  of  the  integral 


—  Cu^d  log  0     (X  =  1,  2,  ...,p). 


taken  over  the  boundary  of  T'.  Knowing  that  u^^  is  everywhere 
finite  on  T'  and  that  log  0  is  finite  except  at  the  p  places  »i,  ajj,  •••,  afp 
at  which  it  is  simply  infinite  with  residues  1,  we  derive  at  once  the 
equation 

- — ;  (  u^^d  log  6  =  the  sum  of  the  residues  of  the  integrand. 

The  integral  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  can  be  treated 
as  the  sum  of  2p  integrals  over  the  2p  lines  A^,  B^^  each  line  being 
described  twice  in  opposite  directions.  Along  A^,  B^  we  have,  as 
before,  d  log  {0^/0 J)  =  0,  u^^  —  u^"  =  0  or  1,  according  as  X  ^^  k  or 
=  K ;  d log  {Ojej)  =  -2  widu^,  V  =  ^a"  +  ^icv 

A  line  A^  contributes  the  part — ,  1  (^a"^  —  t*;^'')^logtf+;   the 

value  of  this  part  is  0  when  \^k,  and  - — ;  (  d  log  tf  when  X  =  k. 

I  d\o^$=s\og  {6^/OJ),  where  the  signs  refer  to  S;^,  and  we 
know  from  the  values  of  6  along  B^  that 

log  {O^/ej)  =  2  ;rt>,(cO--c,  +  W2  +  Kl 
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Wa(ci)-  being  the  value  of  Uj^  at  the  point  Ci  of  T'  (see  Fig.  74,  p.  254). 
Thus  the  p  lines  A  contribute  a  part 

The  sum  of  the  p  integrals  over  the  lines  B^ 
=  -^.  ^   f  (Vdlogtf+-W;,-dlogfl_) 

=  o-^  2    f  [  («r  +  r.;,)  (d  log  tf_  +  2  ,r»dM,)  -  tt;,-d  log  «.] 

=  — -:  S    r  [t^x^  log  ^_  +  2 ^ir«;,du^  +  2 7rtU;,-dtt J. 
To  find  the  value  of  this  sum,  consider  separately  the  integrals 

Jdlog^. ,   I    du^,   I    Uf^du^, 

The  first  of  these  is  equal  to  log  (0^/0+)  along  A^ ;  that  is,  its 
value  is  g^  •  2wi.  The  second  integral  is  equal  to  tt^""— m^"^  along  A^] 
that  is,  its  value  is  —  1.    The  third  integral  may  be  written 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  2p  integrals  over  the  lines  A^,  B^  is 

1    ^ 

^A  -  Wa(Ci)-  +  ^a  -  Taa/2  +  iTi  ^,  [^'^^'t'^'cA  -  2iriT.;,  +  irfr.;, 

Hence, 
,^.  r«Adlog«  =  6A-WA(ci).+^A-W2  4-  i  [.gj^''rJ2 

L  7rl»/T'  ««a 

and 

2  t*A(«J  =«A  +  ^A  +  ^A  +  S'l^A  +  S'S^IA  +  —  +  a,1-AF         '       (^)' 

where 

^A  =  -  tt,(c,).  -  W2  +  If-  rJ2  +  }JJ^  (V  +  u;,-)dt*l 
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Theorem  IIL  The  lower  limits  of  Wi,  ti^,  •••,  Wj,  can  be  so  chosen 
as  to  make  all  the  quantities  \  vanish,  and  then 

«a(«i)  +  Wa(^)  +  •••  +  «x(a>)  =«A  +  ^A  +  5'ii'u+  S^2T-2A  +  •••  +  a,r;^. 

Kiemann  proves  this  by  the  following  argument :  — 

The  fact  that  u^^  possesses  at  A^^  the  period  1  and  at  the  other 
cross-cuts  A  the  periods  0,  determines  n^^  only  to  an  additive  con- 
stant. Let  definite  values  be  assigned  to  the  quantities  u^  u^,  •••,  w^, 
and  let  us  still  use  Riemann's  lower  limits  for  these  integrals.  A 
simultaneous  increase  of  u^^^  e;^(A.  =  1,  2,  •••yp),  by  a^^  leaves  the  func- 
tion ^(mi  — ei,  Wj  — e2>  •••?  Wp  — ^p)  unaffected  and  produces,  accord- 
ingly, no  change  in  the  positions  of  «„  arj,  •••,  ^Tp,  or  in  the  values  of 
g^^y  hf^.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  {A)  increases  by  pa^^  the 
right-hand  side  by  a,^  •\-  the  increment  of  A;;^^.  Hence  the  increment 
of  At;^  is  (p—  l)a;^.  Choose  a;^  so  as  to  make  the  new  A;;^  =  0.  This 
will  be  effected  if  the  increment  of  k^  be  —  k^j  that  is,-  if 

aA  =  - V(P-l)- 

When  the  lower  limits  of  the  integrals  are  changed  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  constants  a,^  just  defined,  the  quantities  Ci,  e.^,  •••,  e^  must 
be  congruent  to 

wi(«i)  +  Uiipn^)  H h  Wi(a?p),  tt2(aJi)  4-  Wa(a^)  +  •••  H-  «j,(«p),  •••, 

w,(a?i)  +w,(«2)  H h  t4,(a;,) 

with  respect  to  the  array  of  periods 

1    0...0 


0    1...0 


Til        Tu«««Tij, 


0     O-'llTj,     '^ip""^rp' 

§  296.   The  function  ^(ui  —  e^,  its  —  «»  •••j  w,  —  €j»)  differs  from 

*(•••>  ^*a(«)  -  ^*a(«i)  -  Wa(^2) %(»!>);  •••) 

by  an  exponential  factor.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  p  arguments  it 
is  usual  to  print  only  one  of  them,  and  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
the  exact  character  of  these  arguments  and  the  position  of  the  p 
zeros,  Clebsch  and  Gordan,  Weber,  and  others  write  the  theta- 
function  in  the  form 

»(  C^^K  -     C'd^K  -     Prf^A P'^^A  +  ^'a^ 

\y9  •/Cj  •/cg  c/c^  J 
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where  c,  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  c,  are  fixed  places  which  are  assigned  arbitrarily  on 
T'.  Owing  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  lower  limits,  an  expression 
k^  must  be  reintroduced.  Denoting  by  a^  ar^?  •••»  ^p  arbitrary  places 
on  T',  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  quantities  kj,  k^  •••,  fe^  inde- 
pendently of  Xf  Xi,  a^s)  "*«  ^p9  so  that  the  theta-f unction  shall  vanish 
at  the  p  places  a^  a^  ••*,  a;,.  It  should  be  observed  expressly  that 
we  have  assumed  that  the  theta-function,  considered  as  a  function 
of  the  co-ordinates  z,  w  of  x  does  not  vanish  identically.     See  §  300. 

§  297.  Having  established  those  properties  of  the  theta-function 
which  will  be  needed  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  now  prove  the  converse 
of  Abel's  theorem  for  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  Suppose  that 
a?i,  a^,  •••,  x^  and  yi,  y^,  •••,  y^  are  two  systems  of  places  on  T  at 
which  a  /x-placed  function  B{w,  z)  takes  two  assigned  values;  then 
by  Abel's  theorem 

C^du^  +  C'du^  +  -  +  C'^duj,  =  0     (X  =  1,  2,  ...,!>) 

where  the  sign  of  congruence  means  that  the  right-hand  sides  are 
of  the  form 

K  +  yi^K + g^Ttx  4-  •••  -h  gpT)^ 

the  ^s  and  /t's  being  integers. 

The  converse  of  AheVs  theorem.    Suppose  that  thejp  congruences 

are  satisfied,  and  that  a  function  R{Wy  z)  takes  one  and  the  same 
value  i?o  at  the  /i  places  y^  y^,  ---i  y^-  Then  JB  must  take  one  and 
the  same  value  Ri  at  the  /*  places  a?i,  «2,  ••-,  x^. 

To  prove  the  theorem  we  shall  construct  a  function  R{Wy  z) 
which  is  00^  at  the  places  yi,  y.2y  -••.  y^  and  0^  at  the  places  Oi,  asj,  •••,  x^. 
The  method  for  constructing  such  a  function  has  been  described 
by  Weber,  Zur  Theorie  der  Umkehrung  der  Abelschen  Integrale, 
Crelle,  t.  Ixx. 

The  building  up  of  algebraic  functions  on  T,  with  assigned  zeros 
and  assigned  infinities,  can  be  effected,  whenever  the  problem 
admits  of  solution,  by  the  use  of  methods  closely  analogous  to  those 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  general  elliptic  function  with 
the  (T^function  as  element.  In  the  latter  case  au  is  one-valued  and 
continuous  throughout  the  it-plane,  has  one  zero  and  no  infinity 
within  the  parallelogram  of  periods,  and  is  quasi-periodic  (see  Ch. 
VII.,  §  206).    When  the  quotient  of  suitably  chosen  cr-products  was 
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multiplied  by  a  suitably  chosen  exponential,  the  one-valuedness 
remained,  the  quasi-ppriodicity  was  converted  into  the  periodicity 
of  the  whole  function,  and  the  zeros  and  infinities  of  the  function 
were  the  zeros  of  the  elements  in  the  numerator  and  denominator 
respectively.  In  the  present  case  the  j»-tuple  theta-f unction  and  the 
surface  T'  take  the  place  of  the  o--function  and  the  parallelogram  of 
periods,  while  the  single  zero  of  a  cr-f unction  is  replaced  by  the  p 
zeros  of  a  theta-function.  These  p  zeros  are  denoted  by  the  upper 
limits  0^  a:^  •••,  a;,  of  the  arguments 

Jdu^"  Pdtt;^--  }*dn^ f''duj,'[-kj,{\=^l,2,'",p)y 
e                     •/«!                      •/«!  ft/9 

or,  (as  they  are  often  written  for  shortness) 


•/<  */«!  ft/Cj  •/'p 


here  it  is  to  be  understood  that  A;;^  is  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
lower  limiits  in  such  a  way  that  the  zeros  shall  be  x^y  x^  ";  x^,  and 
also  that  these  p  zeros  are  not  so  situated  as  to  make  the  thetai- 
function  vanish  identically. 

Suppose  that  fi  is  an  exact  multiple  of  p,  say  fi  =  sp.  If  the 
nudfeer  of  integrals  be  not  an  exact  multiple  of  p,  add  on  the 
required  number  of  integrals  with  coincident  limits.  It  is  required 
to  construct  a  quotient  Q  of  thetarfunctions  which  shall  be  0^  at  sp 
places  Xi,Xff  •••,  a^,  and  00^  at  5p  places  yu  ^j,  •••,  y^.  Separate  the  sp 
places  »!,  Xj,  ..♦,  x^  into  s  sets  of  p^  (ajj,  a^  •••,  a?,),  (ar^+i,  ar^^  •••?  «3?p)> 
.-.,  (a:(._i„+i,  a?(,_i)^+2,  •-.,  x^)]  and  the  sp  places  2^1,  ?/«,  •-,  .7^  into  s  sets 

of  Py  (yi,  ya,  •••»%.)?  (yp+i>  yp+2,  •••,  y%,)j  •-,  (y(t-i^+i>  y(.-i)p+&  •••^yv)- 

The  factors  of  the  numerator  of  the  quotient  Q  are 

/ A_ p— >_ r-"-'..... r',„^+,A  (.=1,2, ..,a), 

where  the  places  c,  Ci,  C2,  •••,  Cp  are  arbitrary  but  fixed.  The  factors 
of  the  denominator  are  obtained  from  those  of  the  numerator  by 
replacing  a;'s  by  y's. 

The  theta-functions  in  question  are  discontinuous  at  the  cross- 
cuts B  and  continuous  at  the  cross-cuts  A.    At  B^, 

^( V  -  ^k)  =  ^(^a"  -  «a)  •  exp  -  2 iri(u-  -  e.  +  r^J2), 
hence  Q^  =r  Q_  .  exp  2 iri\  "5   I     du^  —  2    (   'du^  L 

« 

where  r'  is  the  remainder  af t^r  r  is  divided  by  p. 
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Thus      Q+=Q_-exp2irii    C'du^. 
Now,  by  supposition, 

therefore     Q+  =  Q_  •  exp  2  tti  (niTi«  +  nir^^  H 1-  »pT^) . 

Let        P=exp2Tri[ni  J    dai-i-njl    ditjH h  w,  I    cfw^,); 

then  along  a  cross-cut  A^  we  have  P^=  P^]  while  along  B^ 

P+  =  P_  •  exp  2iri  (riiTJ^  -f-  7^r»c  4- h  «>0- 

Hence  Q/P  is  a  function  of  the  place  x  on  T,  which  is  not  aftected 
with  a  discontinuity  by  a  passage  over  any  of  the  lines  A^,  B^y  and 
which  possesses  the  same  zeros  and  infinities  as  Q.  This  proves 
that  Q/P  is  one-valued  throughout  T  and  continuous  at  the  cross- 
cuts, therefore  Q/P  is  a  function  R{w,  z).  Thus  we  have  proved 
the  converse  of  AbeFs  theorem  by  constructing  synthetically  the 
algebraic  function  R(w,  z),  which  is  0*  at  the  upper  limits  and  oo*  at 
the  lower  limits.  It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if  too  much  had 
been  proved ;  for  the  theorem  appears  to  imply  that  the  number 
and  position  of  the  infinities  y  being  assigned  arbitrarily,  there  exists 
an  algebraic  function  B{tOy  z)  which  is  infinite  at  these  places  and 
nowhere  else.  The  proof,  however,  ceases  to  be  valid  if  some  of  the 
theta-functions  in  Q  vanish  identically.  This  is  a  case  which  always 
arises  when  /x^p.     [Weber,  loc.  cit.,  p.  317.] 

The  identical  vanishing  of  a  theta-function.     We  have  seen  that 

vanishes  at  the  places  Xi,  x^,  •••, «,,  when  the  constants  k  are  prop- 
erly chosen.  Make  the  place  x  coincide  with  x^, ;  then,  noticing  that 
the  thetarfunction  is  even. 


efr+r+-'+r'-'du,-k,) 


must  vanish  identically  whatever  be  the  positions  of  the  places 
^\y  ^27  "'i^p-i'  We  shall  return  later  on  to  this  question  of  the 
identical  vanishing  of  a  theta-function ;  but  for  full  information  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  memoirs  of  Kiemann,  and  the  treatise 
of  Clebsch  and  Gordan. 
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§  298.   Weber  has  shown  how  to  deal  with  the  case  fiKp,  when 
the  congruence 

^i^^  +  W;^'^.  H f.  u^uMi,  =  0     (A  =  1,  2,  ...,p) 

ia  satisfied  by  the  two  systems  x,  y. 

It  is  always  possible  to  give  such  a  position  to  Xi  that 


ef  r_  p_  p —  pdu, + k^ 


shall  not  vanish  for  all  values  of  x,  t^  ^s>  •••,  ^^j  for  thep  arguments 
of  this  theta-f unction  can  be  made  congruent  to  an  arbitrarily- 
assigned  system  of  periods  by  a  proper  choice  of  x  and  the  fs.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  observe  that  the  p  normal  integrals  of  the 
first  kind  are  linearly  independent,  and  that  therefore  the  p  argu- 
ments can  be  made  to  receive  arbitrarily  assigned  increments  when 
the  j9  places  «,  ^i,  ^3,  •••,  *,  are  subjected  to  independent  translations 
on  T.     In  the  fraction 


it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  quantities  t  so  that  the  theta-functions 
in  the  numerator  and  denominator  shall  not  vanish  identically. 
This  being  done,  the  fs  in  the  numerator  neutralize  those  in  the 
denominator;  there  are  left  /x  zeros  a?i,  a^  ••-,  a?^,  and  fx  infinities 
yi9  ^21  •••>  y^'  Multiplying  Q,  as  before,  by  an  exponential  factor  P, 
and  assuming  the  existence  of  the  p  congruences,  we  have  an  algebraic 
function  Q/P  with  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  /i  integrals  as 
zeros  and  infinities. 

§  299.  When  we  replace  the  lower  limits  Ci^  Cj,  •••,  c,,  which  have 
not  been  specialized  as  yet,  by  the  places  «!,  Os,  •••,  «,,  which  made 
their  appearance  in  Clebsch  and  Gordan's  theory  as  the  points  of 
contact  of  a  contact-curve,  we  can  determine  the  values  of  the  added 
constants  k^  very  conveniently.  When  we  pass  to  the  non-homo- 
geneous form,  let  the  integral  of  the  second  kind  become 


/ 


\l/dz 


(aw  +  hz -{- c)&f/&u) 


Here  \l//(aw  -|-  6«  -f-  c)  is  oo'  at  one  place  a  of  the  surface,  at 
which  aw-{-bz  +  c=:  0*,  and  0^  at  the  p  places  a^.     Let  any  integral 
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of  the  first  kind  be   I  J^^f  ,  where  <^  =  0  is  what  the  equation  of  an 

J  of/ow 

adjoint  curve  <^^_s  becomes  in  the  non-homogeneous  form.     Then  ^ 
is  0^  at  2p-2  places.     Hence  R,  =  («w  +  6g4-c)<^^  j^  2p  zeros, 

among  which  a  is  counted  twice,  and  2p  poles,  namely,  the  places  ot^ 
each  counted  twice. 

Given  that  ^  /"f*- Sr'''dw;,  +  A:;,^ (A) 

vanishes  at  a^  a^  •••,  a?,,  we  have,  making  x  coincide  with  o^j. 


for  all  positions  of  ajj,  a;^  •••,  a,.  Now  let  <^  =  0^  at  a^  x^  •••>«,;  and 
let  the  remaining  zeros  be  aj'g,  a'a,  >••,  a;',.  AbeVs  theorem  gives, 
when  applied  to  the  equivalent  systems  a,  a,  a?2,»««,  a;,,  as'j,  •••,  a;', 
and  «!,  «!,  o^  •••,  Oj,,  Os,  •••,  Op, 

Thus      r*<^%4-  2  r'''du;^=—  |  r*<fMA+  s  r"*dtt;^i- 

Hence,  on  inserting  this  value  in  the  expression  (A),  we  find 
that 

e(  C-^-  r"-^"'+  C'du^  +  ki)'     .     .     .     (B) 

vanishes  identically.  Since  the  p  — 1  points  ai^,  x^  •••,  aj^_i  were 
chosen  perfectly  arbitrarily,  the  p  —  l  residuals  aj'j,  x'^  •••,  ai'^^i  must 
be  perfectly  arbitrary.  We  may  therefore  suppress  the  accents 
in  (B).     When  this  has  been  done,  we  have  two  the ta-f unctions 

ef  f'-i  r'du,+k\  e(  f'-i  f'du^-kX 

which  vanish  at  the  same  places  ajj,  a^  •••,  a?,.  But  this  means  that 
the  arguments  are  congruent.  Hence  the  differences  of  the  argu- 
ments must  be  congruent  to  0,  or 

2ki,  2^;,, ...,  2A:^  =  0. 

This  gives    k^  =  h,/2  +  giTu/2  +  giT^/2  +-"+  a,ri,/2, 

h  =  ^/2  +  .7ir,2/2  4- gsT^/2  + -"  +  g,T^/2, 


^p  =  V2  +  S'l  W2  +  ^2  V2  +  . . .  +  y,r^  A 
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where  g^  and  h^  are  integers.  That  is,  the  constants  k,^  are  a  system 
of  half-periods  of  the  theta- function.  Allowing  x^^  a^  •••,  a:,  to 
coincide  with  aj,  oe^  •••,  o^,  we  find  that 


e 


{Sy-^-K) 


vanishes  in  general  at  the  p  places  aj,  ag*  •••>  «j.>  and  only  at  these 
places.     If  the  function  vanish  when  x  is  at  a,  then 


6ik,)  =  0, 


and  the  mark 


is  odcL    But  this  occurs  only  when  one  of  the 


9k 

K 
places  «!,  Osy  •••>«!»  coincides  with  a.     Now  recurring  to  the  theory 

of  §  290,  a  contact  curve  ^«_2  passes  through  the  n  —  2  residuals  of 
the  point  a,  and  if,  in  addition,  it  touch  the  basis-curve  at  a,  it  has 
more  than  n  —  2  intersections  with  the  tangent  at  a.  Therefore  it 
breaks  up  into  this  tangent,  and  an  adjoint  curve  <f>^^  j  which  touches 
the  curve  at  jp  —  1  points.  Thus,  of  the  2^  non-congruent  marks, 
we  are  led  to  associate  the  2^"  ^(2^  —  1)  odd  marks  (§  229)  with 
improper  contact  curves,  formed  of  the  tangent  at  a  and  an  adjoint 
curve  <^,^_3 ;  and  the  2^-\2^  -f- 1)  even  marks  with  proper  contact 
curves  ^,_2-  When  j?  =  3,  the  normal  curve  is  a  non-singular 
quartic,  and  the  improper  contact  curves  are  an  arbitrary  tangent 
and  the  28  double  tangents.  [See  Clebsch,  Geometric,  t.  iii..  Chap- 
ter I.,  §  9.] 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  Weber  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Inversion  Problem  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  In 
a  different  form,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Clebsch  and  Gordan.  To  these 
authors,  and  to  Fuchs,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxiii.,  the  reader  is  referred.  In 
Weber's  memoir  will  be  found  the  proof  that  to  each  system  of  half- 
periods  there  corresponds  a  system  of  lower  limits  «!,  a^  •*',  a^ 
(points  of  contact  of  a  contact  curve),  when  the  thetarfunction  has 
the  prescribed  zeros  x^  ajj,  •••,  a?,. 

We  shall  suppose,  for  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  that  such  a 
canonical  dissection  of  the  surface  has  been  selected  that  all  the 
constants  fcj^  are  zero. 

§  300.     The  identical  vanishing  of  a  thetarfunction. 
The  theta-f unction  whose  arguments  are 

du^—  2    I     duj^ (1) 
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vanishes  at  all  places  x  when  the  function 

$(-  f'du^  -2'  C'du^ (2), 

whose  arguments  are  obtained  by  allowing  x  to  coincide  with  x^ 
vanishes  for  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the  /?  —  1  places  Xi,  x^,  •••,  z^i. 

Let  the  p  places  a?i,  ojj,  •••,  aj^  be  tied  by  a  function  <f>,  and  let  the 
remaining  moveable  zeros  of  4>  be  aj^+i,  aj^j*  '"y^'h^f  Then  Abel's 
theorem  when  applied  to  the  function  -B  of  §  299  gives 

2    I     dtt;^  4-  2    I        d'^A  +  I      ^'^A  -I-  I    ^^A  —  ^- 

«=lc'0,{  *=l»/tt,(  «/aj^_l  «/a^ 

Therefore  the  arguments  (1)  are  congruent  to 

^  -1  «=1  •/ «ijc  •Zap 

As  ^  is  an  even  function^  the  sign  of  each  argument  can  be 
changed,  and  we  then  have  arguments  of  the  form  in  (2),  in  which 
X  and  aj^i,  Xp+2}  *  •  •;  ^^-2  ^^^  t>e  chosen  arbitrarily. 

Hence  we  have  the  important  theorem :  when  the  j!>  zeros,  which  0 
must  have,  are  tied  by  a  function  <f>,  &  vanishes  identically.  [Clebsch 
and  Gordan,  p.  211 ;  Clebsch,  G^om^trie,  t.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  §  8 ;  Kiemann, 
Crelle,  t.  Ixvi.,  or  Werke,  p.  198.] 

With  the  aid  of  §  283,  this  may  be  stated  as  follows :  all  the 
zeros  of  an  algebraic  function  of  the  surface  cannot  be  included 
among  the  zeros  of  a  thetarfunction  unless  the  theta-function 
vanishes  identically. 

Jacobins  Inversion  Problem. 

§  301.  Introductory  remarks.  The  importance  of  the  inversion 
problem  in  such  simple  cases  as 

C     dx  1  r'  dx 

*^^^/l-x'  ^^  ^{l-x'){l'-]c'x') 

is  well  known.  It  permits  the  passage  from  many-valued  integrals 
to  one-valued  functions.  In  §  193  we  indicated  that  the  problem 
is  altered  as  soon  as  the  quantity  under  the  radical  is  assumed  to  be 
of  higher  order  than  4 ;  for  when  we  pass  from  elliptic  to  hyper- 
elliptic  integrals  x  becomes  a  function  of  v  with  more  than  two  inde- 
pendent periods,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  one- valued  or  a  finitely 
many-valued  function  of  v.  The  essential  distinction  between  the 
function  of  one  variable  with  two  distinct  periods  and  the  function 


i 
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of  one  variable  with  more  than  two  distinct  periods  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  theorem  that  mi^i  -}-  miU)^  cannot,  and  mjwi  -|-  ?»2<«>s  4-  •••  +  wi^w^ 
can,  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  quantity.  Jacobi  pointed  out 
in  his  memoirs  (Crelle,  tt.  ix.,  xiii.)  that  one-valuedness  could  be 
secured  by  introducing  functions  of  p  variables  in  the  place  of  func- 
tions of  one  variable. 

A  theta-function  affords  an  illustration  of  a  one-valued  function 
of  p  variables.  Expressions  involving  0  can  be  constructed,  on  a 
plan  analogous  to  that  of  §  297,  which  reproduce  themselves  exactly 
when  the  variables  v  are  altered  as  in  the  scheme  (B)  below ;  they 
are  then  27>-tuply  periodic  in  the  strict  sense,  whereas  0  itself  is 
quasi-periodic.  [It  should  be  recalled  that  2|7  is  the  maximum 
number  of  independent  systems  of  periods  of  a  one-valued  function 
of  p  variables  (§  193).]  The  expressions  in  question  arise  in  the 
solution  of  Jacobi's  inversion  problem.  This  problem  is  always  sol- 
uble, and  in  general  the  solution  is  unique.  It  consists  in  finding 
the  system  of  p  places  Xi,  ajj,  •••,  x^  from  the  p  equations 

J^dui  -t-  I   *dui  -f  •••  4-  I     dui  =  Vi, 

J*diA2+  I   *du^  +  •••+(     c2wa  =  ^2? 


r'dup+  f*dUp-\ h  r 


dUj,  =  V,, 


(A), 


where  the  lower  limits  are  any  fixed  places,  and  the  v's  are  arbitrary 
variables. 

The  paths  in  any  one  column  are  supposed  to  be  the  same.  "We 
may,  if  we  like,  suppose  initially  that  all  the  paths  are  drawn  on 
T';  then,  removing  the  restriction  that  the  paths  are  not  to  pass 
over  cross-cuts,  we  have  for  the  most  general  values  of  the  right- 
hand  sides  in  (A),  the  system 


v\  =  Vi  -f  /ii  •  l-f  7i2 .  0  H h  /i,  •  0  -H  giTn  +  92ru  +  •••  +  g,rip, 


1^    (B). 


v'p^Vp  +  hi-O  +  h^'O-l ^-  /i^ .  1  +  g^Tip  +  g^T^  H h  gpTppy 

The  difficulty  which  aiises  in  the  case  of  functions  of  one  variable  with 
more  than  two  periods  does  not  present  itself  when  we  consider  a  function  of 
p  variables,  v^,  v^,  '"i  t?p  with  2p  independent  periods.    It  can  be  proved  by 
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algebraic  work  that,  when  the  p  differences  v'^  —  v^  are  resolved  into  their  real 
and  imaginary  parts,  2p—  1  of  the  2p  resulting  expressions  can  be  made 
arbitrarily  small  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  integers  g,  k ;  but  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  remaining  expression  is  not  infinitely  small.  The  algebraic  lemma 
upon  which  this  theorem  is  based,  will  be  found  in  Clebsch  and  Gordan  (pp. 
130  et  seq.). 

In  passing  from  one-valued  functions  of  one  variable  to  one-valued  functions 
of  many  variables,  a  new  phenomenon  presents  itself.    The  one-valued  function 

^  ~^    is  completely  indeterminate  when  x  =  0,  y  =  0,  its  value  depending  on 

X2  4-  y2 

the  mode  of  approach  of  x,  2^  to  0,  0.  More  generally  the  one-valuedness  of  a 
function  of  p  variables  which  belong  to  a  p-dimensional  space  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  it  may  take  infinitely  many  values  in  a  space 
of  p  —  2  dimensions  (Clebsch  and  Gordan,  p.  186). 

Definition  ofAbelian  functions.  Let  R  be  any  algebraic  function 
of  T.  Construct  the  symmetric  products  of  R^Xi),  i?(i»j),  •••,  -B(ir^) 
r  at  a  time,  and  let  it  equal  (— l)*'3f^  Then  the  functions  Jtfi, 
Mi,  •  •  •,  Mpj  when  considered  in  virtue  of  the  equations  (A)  as 
functions  of   the  v*s,  are   said   to    be    Abelian  functions   of  Vj, 

Vj,  •••,  Vp. 

This  definition  of  Abelian  functions  is  based  on  that  in  Clebsch 
and  Gordan  (p.  139).  Riemann's  definition  is  altogether  different 
See  Riemann,  Werke,  1st  ed.,  p.  457 ;  Clebsch,  Gr^ometrie,  t.  iii.,  p. 
222. 

Inasmuch  as  for  the  same  system  of  upper  limits,  the  right-hand 
sides  of  the  equations  (A)  are  capable  of  the  values  given  by  the 
scheme  (B),  the  Abelian  functions  are  unaltered  when  v„  Vj,  •••,«|p 
are  changed,  as  in  (B),  by  simultaneous  periods  compounded  from 
the  scheme 


(C), 


Vi 

1 

0 

0...0 

rn 

Tu       Ti3  •••  Tjp, 

• 

0 

• 

1 

• 

0...0 

•                 • 

• 

Ta       Ta  •••  Tip, 

■            •                • 

• 

• 

0 

• 

0 

0...1 

• 

and  are  therefore  2p-tuply  periodic. 

Among  the  many  memoirs  dealing  with  Jacobi's  inversion  problem 
we  shall  only  mention  those  of  Weierstrass  (Crelle,  t.  xlvii.),  H. 
Stalil  (Crelle,  t.  Ixxxix.),  and  Notlier  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxviii.).*  For 
the  inversion  problem  when  the  number  of  integrals  in  each  of  the 


*  The  history  of  the  problem  ia  given  in  the  introductory  pftrt  of  Caaorati't  Talnable  work, 
Teorfca  delle  Funziont  di  Variabili  CompleMe,  Pavia,  1868. 


J 
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equations  (A)  is  other  than  p,  as  well  as  for  Jacobi's  problem,  see 
Klein-Fricke,  t.  ii. 

§  302.  Clebsch  and  Gordan  solve  Jacobi's  Inversion  Problem 
with  the  help  of  integrals  of  the  third  kind.  We  shall  state  their 
solution  in  terms  of  the  Eiemann  surface  as  is  done  by  Weber 
(Crelle,  t.  Ixx.)  and  Neumann. 

Let  the  equations  be 

ttVi  +  ttV«-h-  +  t*,'^'  =  'y« (1), 

K  =  1,  2f  •••fP' 

The  quantities  v^  are  assigned  arbitrarily,  and  therefore  the 
lower  limits  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  Cp  can  be  taken  and  will  be  taken  at  the  places 
«i>  «»•••>  «p  of  §  290.  It  is  assumed  that  the  places  a?i,  iCa,  •••,  a5,  are 
not  tied  by  a  function  <^ ;  and  the  problem  is  to  express  these  places, 
or  symmetric  combinations  of  them,  as  functions  of^Vi,  v^  •••,  v,. 

Take  any  algebraic  function  of  the  surface,  say  R.  Let  it  be 
/i-placed,  and  let  (^  and  rf^,  where  i  =  1,  2,  •••,  /m,  be  equivalent  systems 
of  places.  Let  them  be  associated  in  pairs  so  that  when  171  moves 
into  the  position  $1,  rf2  moves  to  fa?  and  so  on ;  and  further  let  none 
of  the  /Ii  equivalent  paths,  which  begin  at  rj^  and  end  at  (^  pass  over 
a  cut  Bj^. 

By  Abel's  theorem  for  integrals  of  the  third  kind  we  have 

^  T'cOT       =  loe  ^K)-i?(0  .  R(a,)-'RM 

For  simplicity  let  the  places  tj^  be  poles  of  S  j  then  the  right- 
hand  expression  is 

log  \Bix,)  -  iJ(0 1  -  log  |S(aJ  -  B($)  \. 

Using  the  law  of  interchange  of  parameters  and  arguments,  we 
have 

log\B(x,)-Bii)\-log\R{a,)-Rii)\  =  i   C'dn^       •     (2). 

The  paths  of  integration  in  this  equation  are  assigned  to  suit 

Abel's  theorem  (§  291).     The  path  of  the  integral    I     du^  which 

occurs  in  (1)  has  not  been  assigned,  and  will  be  taken  to  be  the 
same  as  in  (2).  This  may  require  the  addition  of  periods  to  the 
arbitrary  quantities  v^  in  (1),  but  it  will  be  proved  later  that 
the  periods  so  added  will  disappear  from  the  final  formula. 
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In  equation  (2)  we  let  A  =  1,  2,  •••,  p;  there  results,  if  we  add  the 
p  equations  and  take  the  exponentials  of  both  sides, 

The  problem  is  reduced  to  the  finding  of  an  expression  for  the 
right-hand  side,  in  terms  of  v^  v„  •••,v,. 

effW-  h  f'du,) 

Let  HiO  =-V'     , /r   > ^ 

Remembering  (§  285)  that  j  ^^^f,,>  ^^  |  ^^«^a;^»  regarded  as  a 
function  of  f,  is  infinite  at  x^  like  +  log  (f  —  x^  and  at  a^^  like  —  log 
(f  —  Uf) ,  it  follows  that  the  exponential  of  this  integral  is  0^  at  x^ 
and  is  oo^  at  a^^.  Therefore  K^i)  is  0^  at  ajj,  aj^,--,  x,  and  oo^  at 
«!,  Oj,  •••,  a,|.  The  function  H{i)  has  the  same  zeros  and  poles. 
The  functions  have  no  discontinuities  at  a  cut  A^^  while  at  opposite 
places  of  a  cut  B^  each  of  the  ratios  H{i^)/H($_)  and  K{$^)/K{(J) 

is  equal  to  exp  2iriS  1    'dtt^    (See  §  297.) 

Hence  the  ratio  H{$)/K(i)  is  one-valued  and  continuous  every- 
where on  T;  that  is,  it  is  a  constant. 
Thus, 

H{i,)/HM^K{$,)/KM=.expk   C'dU, (4). 


j{£du^-v\ 


From(l),  H(f)=        ..... 

'  r-x  of  C'du,-vM  f'du,) 

therefore,    exp  S  I     dH* .  =  -All2 Z_Wf /. 

and  from  (3), 


(6). 
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When  the  product  of  the  numerators  on  the  left  is  multiplied  out, 
the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  R{()  are  Abelian  functions  of 
^13  ^2y"'i^p\  ^^^  t)y  giving p  different  values  to  R{i)  we  get  sufficient 
equations  to  determine  these  Abelian  functions  in  terms  of  the  pfi 
places  f^  and  the  quantities  v^. 

The  algebraic  function  R  is  at  our  disposal.  Neumann  points  out 
that  the  simplest  supposition,  namely  i?  =  «,  is  sufficient  and  con- 
venient. The  equivalent  system  f,  is  then  of  course  a  system  of 
places  in  the  same  vertical,  and  /a  is  the  number  of  sheets. 

It  remains  to  show  that  the  expression  on  the  right  hand  of  (5) 
is  not  altered  by  the  addition  of  periods  to  %\, 

Let  the  periods  added  be  given  by  (B),  §  301. 

Then  the  expression  in  question  acquires  the  factor 

n  exp  2  iri  %h^  I    ^dUf^ 

v=l  A=l    Jy\^ 

or  n  exp  2iriA;^  2   |    ^du,^, 

A=i  1=1  Jn^ 

Inasmuch  as  no  path  of  integration  has  been  allowed  to  cross  a 
cut  B^  AbePs  theorem  shows  that  the  factor  is  1. 

§  303.  The  case  p  =  2.  It  will  be  well  to  indicate  how  some 
or  the  preceding  general  theory  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  case 
p  =  2,  which  is  next  in  order  to  the  elliptic  case  already  considered. 
Following  Clebsch  and  Gordan's  method,  we  take  as  normal  curve  a 
nodal  quartic  /.  An  adjoint  curve  <^,_3  is  a  line  through  the  node ; 
so  that  to  places  x,  x  in  the  same  vertical  on  the  surface  T  (§  281) 
there  correspond  points  «,  x  coUinear  with  the  node  on  the  curve  /. 
From  the  node  6  tangents  can  be  drawn ;  their  points  of  contact  cor- 
respond to  the  coincident  tied  places ;  that  is,  to  the  branch-points. 
We  call  these  points  ai,  aj,  •••,  a^. 

An  adjoint  curve  i/f„_2  is  one  of  a  system  of  conies  through  the 
node  and  the  points  where  the  tangent  at  a  meets  /  again.  The 
remaining  4  points  in  which  a  conic  of  the  system  meets  /  are 
coresidual  with  a,  a,  x,  x ;  and  the  points  aj,  Oj  of  §  290  are  the 
points  of  contact  of  a  conic,  of  the  system,  which  touches  /  twice. 
Clebsch  and  Gordan's  theory  shows  that  there  are  2*  such  bitangent 
conies,  corresponding  to  the  16  non-congruent  pairs  of  half-periods. 
Of  these  6  are  improper,  and  consist  of  the  tangent  at  a  and  one  of 
the  6  tangents  from  the  node ;  these  can  be  shown  to  correspond  to 
the  6  odd  pairs  of  half-periods. 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  a  coincide  with  a  branch-point  Oi.  i 

Then  the  bitangent  conic  passes  twice  through  the  node,  and  becomes         J 
a  pair  of  tangents  from  the  node.     Hence  a^,  a^  are  also  branch- 
points, say  a^  and  a^.     The  arguments  of  ^oo  are  now 

A  A  ^\ 

and  the  zeros  are  Xy  and  a^     Let  a  =  o^i ;  then 

for  all  values  of  o^  and  in  particular,  letting  o^  coincide  in  turn 


with  a^  and  a^, 


«")-</:)=«■ 


We  can  determine  i  and  *c  as  follows : 

In  the  canonically  dissected  surface  (Fig.  68),  let  a,  be  that 
branch-point  which  lies  within  Ai  and  B^  and  let  a^  a^  a^  a^,  (h,  (h 
lie  in  negative  order,  so  that  for  example  a^  and  Oq  lie  within  Af,  Oi 
and  Oj  within  Ay.* 

The  periods  across  the  cross-cuts  are  given  by  the  scheme 

Ay\  A^\By\  A 


tfi  I    1    I    0    I  Tn  I   tm 

t«8    I       0      I      1      I    Ti2     I     Tag, 

and  the  integrals  from  each  branch-point  to  the  next  are  found,  as 
in  §  182,  to  be 

u,\^Tn/2\    1/2    |~W2|      0       I  (rn  +  r^,)/2  I  ~  1/2 
^*2|-W2|-1/2|-V2|    1/2    |(r^  +  ra)/2|     0. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pairs  of  half-periods  which  make  ^oo 
vanish  are  given  in  §  236,  and,  on  comparison  with  the  preceding 
scheme,  prove  to  be  congruent  with 

p,  f",  r^  r,  r,  r. 

»/«j  */«8  */<»j  •^*a  */o^  •^<»8 

*  Any  other  arraagement  of  naraes  for  the  branch-polDta  would  suit  our  immediate  parpoie, 
bat  the  selected  arrangement  is  in  harmony  with  the  notation  of  Chapter  VIII. 
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Among  these  the  axguments   I    '  and  j    "  are  to  appear.    There- 
fore  ij  K  =  3,  6;  and  finally  the  arguments  of  ^oo  ^^^^  ^^  written 


We  see  that,  corresponding  to  the  selected  canonical  system  of 
cuts,  ^00  ^s  associated  with  the  separation  of  the  six  branch-points 
into  the  two  triads  {au  a^  ««)  and  (o^,  a^,  a«). 

The  arguments  of  the  other  thetarfunctions  are  now  readily  de- 
termined by  the  addition  of  half -periods  (§  232).    For  example,  the 

half-periods   C'du^are  (tu  +  tu)/2,  (l  +  Ti8-t-Tffl)/2;  from  §  232 
the  mark  of  the  new  function  is  L  ^  ,  or  (35);  hence  the  arguments 

of  6»  are  obtained  by  adding  I      to  the  arguments  of  0oq,  and  are 


In  this  way  the  duad  notation,  which  in  Chapter  VIII.  appeared 
merely  as  an  algebraic  artifice,  begins  to  acquire  a  vital  significance 
in  its  connexion  with  the  surface. 

Each  of  the  ten  even  thetarfunctions  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
ten  pairs  of  triads  into  which  the  branch-points  can  be  separated ; 
each  of  the  six  odd  functions  is  associated  with  a  branch-point. 

§  304.    We  shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  case  p  =  2  that  a  theta- 

function,  with  arguments   |   du^^y  where  x  and  y  are  arbitrary,  can 

be  expressed  in  terms  of  algebraic  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  of  a 
single  integral  of  the  third  kind. 

Let  H^i)  =  fr^ 

then  equation  (4)  of  §  302  gives 
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Here  f,  i;,  x^,  x^  are  arbitrary  places.  If  we  replace  o^  x^  by  y„ 
3^2  and  divide,  we  have 

e(  r*_  r-  rv  r  _  r.  n 

</:-r-/:xr-x-r)    -^^  ' 

•/oi  •/a,  c/«B 

where  X  =  1,  2. 

Let  3  denote  as  before  the  place  in  the  same  vertical  with  a ;  re- 
calling that  I  +  I  =  0,  we  see  that  the  conditions  just  imposed 
make  f,  Xi,  x^  and  rjy  yi,  y^  coresidual  with  aj,  ag,  a^. 

Now   let  i2(«)   be    (^  -  Qi)  (^  -  ^s)  (g  -  a^)      ^j^^  fundament?! 

equation  being  e 


^(«)  is  0^  at  tti,  Og,  as  and  oo^  at  Oa,  a^,  Og;  and  (§  291)  must  take 
the  same  values  at  f,  Xi,  Oj  (or  at  rjj  yi,  yi).  Therefore  by  AbePs 
theorem 

since  -B  (5)  =  —  JB  («) . 

Thus  while  the  left  side  of  (6)  has  become        ^^. ,  the  right 

side  has  become        ^^gj^^^^^;>^^.  exp  -  ng. 


Therefore,  finally, 


i?(s*)+i?(,)    exDin*' 


<^         2vii(  )V«(./) 
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If /i  andyi  be  tlie  two  cubics 

z  —  ai'  z  —  Os'S?  —  a^j    z  —  a^*  z  '^d^^z^-^d^ 
the  algebraic  factor  in  the  result  is 


For  other  even  thetas  we  have  merely  to  substitute  the  appropri- 
ate cubics  into  which  the  sextic  divides  (§  303). 

The  important  theorem  of  this  paragraph  is  taken  from  Klein's 
first  memoir  on  Hyperelliptic  Sigma-Functions  (Math.  Anu.^t.  xxvii.). 

§  305.  For  an  odd  $y  with  which  is  associated  a  single  branch- 
point a,  or  a  determinate  division  of  the  sextic  into  a  linear  factor 
2  —  a  and  a  quintic,  we  replace  each  of  the  lower  limits  of  the  argu- 
ments of  d  on  the  left  of  equation  by  a. 

Let  I    du^=  I   *rfwx+  I   *^'^)o 

X  =  l,2, 

X  being  very  near  to  f,  and  y  to  17. 

Then  x,  Xj,  x^  and  y,  y^  y^  are  coresidual  to  a,  a,  a.  There  is  no 
algebraic  function  of  T  which  is  0^  at  a  and  not  zero  at  all  other 
places;  but  we  can  satisfy  the  above  equations  by  letting  0:2=  ^2  =  a, 
Xi  —  x,  yiz=y'y  the  algebraic  function  R{s)  which  is  0*  at  a  is  simply 
2  —  a,  a  function  which  takes  the  same  value  at  a,  x  (or  at  y,  y). 
We  have  then  by  Abel's  theorem 

R{x)-R(()  R{y)--R(rj) 


Jr»  R(x)  — 

^dn,,.fJ.dn,,  =  iog-^-^ 


{x)-R(rj)  R(:y)^R{i) 
or  if  the  values  of  z  at  (,  rj,  x,  yhe  z,  2',  z  -\-  dz,  «'  -h  dz\ 

dzdz' 


=  log 


(z  -{-  dz  —  z')  {z'  -\-  dz'^  z) 


^^^^'  exp-J'dn^^; 


(2  -{-  da;  -  «')  (2'  H-  d?'  -  z) 
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whence       ^ 


(  PU  (z-z')«exp  n^' .  lim  W^^V  V^^). 


Let  the  value  of      '^"  ^*',  when  Vi  =  «s=  0,  be  denoted  by  c<". 


K 


Then  df  I      dM,l=-5c'"^ 


and  therefore  the  required  limit  is 


dz  dz* 

Now  the  normal  integrals  u^  u^  are  linear  combinations  of  the 
two  integrals  1  zdz/w,  J  cte/u?  (§  281),  and  therefore  the  required 
limit  can  be  written 

CZ  +  C^    C2'-|-C' 

w(z)     w{z') 
where  c  and  c'  are  constants. 

Lastly,  as  we  know  that  9[  \  ]  has  its  two  zeros  at  the  point  a, 
we  obtain  ca'\-c*  ^  0.     Therefore 

2c  2Vt<;(0-tK'7)  *' 

a  factor  2  being  introduced  to  make  the  denominator  on  the  right 
agree  with  that  in  (6). 

The  connexion  of  the  thetas  with  the  surface  is  not  completed 
until  the  constants  which  appear  on  the  left  of  equations  (6)  and 
(7)  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sextic.  This  has  been  done  by 
Thomae  (Schlomilch's  Zeitschrift,  t.  xi.,  p.  427)  for  the  present  case.* 

But,  while  it  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  go  further  into  the  matter, 
we  can  recognise  the  determinability  of  these  constants ;  and  it  is 


*  The  general  problem,  as  stated  by  Riemnnn  (Werke,  p.  ?81),  Is  to  determlBe 
log  0(0,  0,  ••*,  0)  in  terms  of  tbe  3p  — 8  class-moduli  (§  284).  The  problem  is  reduced  to  one 
of  integration  by  Tbcmae  In  Crelle,  t.  Ixvi.,  and  the  integration  is  effected,  In  the  general  hyper- 
elliptic  case,  by  the  same  writer  in  Crelle,  t.  Izzi.  Fuchs  (Crelle,  t.  Izxlli.}  obtains  the  same 
results  as  Tbomie  more  simply  by  tbe  use  of  the  system  of  lower  limits  Introduced  by  Clebaoh 
and  Gordan.  Klein  (Abel'scbe  Functionen,  Mntb.  Ann.,  t.  xxxtI.,  p.  68)  considers  the  esse 
p«  3,  using  the  coefflcients  of  the  normal  curve  (the  plane  non-singular  quartlc)  as  class-moduli; 
whereas  prevlotts  writers  on  the  problem  have  assumed  a  knowledge  of  tbe  branch-places. 
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found  that  wlien  they  are  incorporated  with  the  thetas,  there  results 
the  same  advantage  as  was  gained  when  Jacobi's  thetas  (Chapter 
VII.)  were  replaced  by  Weierstrass's  sigma-f unctions.  In  fact,  the 
left  sides  of  equations  (6)  and  (7)  are  sigma-f  unctions  in  the 
case p  =  2'j  but  they  are  not  yet  in  their  final  form,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Klein's  memoirs,  already  cited. 

The  introduction  of  the  higher  sigma-fuhctions  was  due  to  Weier- 
strass.  See  Schottky's  Abriss  einer  Theorie  der  Abel'schen  Func- 
tionen  dreier  Variabeln;  Staude,  Math.  Annalen,  t.  xxiv.  The 
above  definition  of  a  sigma-function  agrees  with  that  of  Staude. 

§  306.  Existence  theorems  for  the  Eiemann  surface  T.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  surface  is  spread  in  a  finite  number  of  sheets 
(say  n)  over  the  2f-plane,  that  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  its  branchings 
is  2p-\-2n—2,  and  that  its  order  of  connexion  is  2|)-|-1  (see  §  275). 
A  potential  function  of  the  first  kind  is  everywhere  continuous  on  T 
and  its  values  at  any  point  differ  merely  by  periods  due  to  the 
description  of  periodic  paths  on  the  surface  T.  We  have  stated  in 
§  277  the  properties  of  Abelian  integrals  on  T ;  let  each  integral  be 
expressed  in  the  form  i  -f-  i?;,  where  f ,  -q  are  real  functions  of  a,  y.. 
The  functions  f,  rf  are  called  potential  functions  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  kinds,  according  as  they  arise  from  integrals  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  kinds.  The  potentials  ^,  -q  are  conjugate ;  when  i 
is  given,  ri  is  determined  save  as  to  an  additive  constant  which  arises 
from  the  description  of  periodic  paths. 

The  following  simple  example  shows  how  ^,  iy  behave  at  a  discontinuity. 
Kegarding  (  as  a  velocity-potential  for  a  fluid  motion  in  the  plane  of  Xy  y,  the 
equations  (  =  a  constant,  i;  =  a  constant  give  lines  of  level  and  lines  of  flow. 
When  the  combination  |+i»7=-41og(0— c),  where-4  is  real  and  «— c=pexpf^, 
we  have  ^       a  i  „  ->, 

the  lines  of  level  are  circles  with  centre  c,  and  the  lines  of  flow  are  straight  lines 
which  radiate  from  c.  The  motion  is  due  to  a  source  of  strength  2  irA.  The 
function  17  is  many-valued.    When  A  is  purely  imaginary  and  equal  to  iB, 

€=  -2?^,  17  =  B  log  p, 

and  the  motion  is  that  of  a  liquid  whirling  round  a  point  c  in  concentric  circles. 
For  a  general  discussion  of  the  potentials  which  arise  from  logaiithmic  and 
algebraic  discontinuities,  see  Klein^s  Schrift,  Section  I. 

A  potential  of  the  second  kind  is  continuous  on  T,  except  at  a  finite 
number  r  of  places  z^  at  which  it  is  infinite  like  the  real  part  of  a 
function 

(«  -  «J  ^''I^o  +  «i(2  -  2j  +  -  +  ^A -i(«  -  «J^«"'}» 
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and  possesses  the  usual  periodic  properties  at  tlie  cross-cuts.  In 
the  case  of  an  demewtary  potential  of  the  second  kindy  r  and  \  equal  1 
[Klein-Fricke,  p.  506]. 

A  similar  definition  applies  to  potentials  and  to  elementary  poten- 
tials of  the  third  kind,* 

The  materials  for  establishing  the  existence  on  T  of  i)otentials  of  the  first 
kind,  and  of  elementary  potentials  of  the  second  and  third  kinds,  lie  ready  to 
hand.  For  instance,  we  have  explained  in  Chapter  IX.  Schwarz^s  solution  for 
ti  doubly  connected  region  when  the  discontinuity  along  a  cross-cut  was  an  arbi- 
trarily assigned  real  period.  By  an  extension  of  this  method  there  exists  a  func- 
tion on  a  (2p  +  l)-ply  connected  Riemann  surface  with  a  puncture  at  a  point, 
which  has  arbitrarily  assigned  periods  at  the  2p  cross-cuts  which  reduce  T  to 
simple  connexion,  and  has  an  assigned  value  at  the  puncture.  In  this  way 
Schwarz^s  solution  of  §  266  establishes  the  existence-theorem  for  potentials  of  the 
first  kind.  The  proofs  in  the  text  are  those  given  in  Klein-Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  504 
et  seq. 

Proof  of  the  existence  on  T  of  one-valued  elementary  potentials  of  the 
second  kind.     Let  F  be  a  circular  region  on  any  sheet  of  T,  and  let 
it  contain  no  branch-place  of  T  in  its  interior  or  on  its  rim.     The 
investigation  of  §  271  shows  that  there  exists  on  F  a  function  which 
is  harmonic  in  the  interior,  and  which  takes  an  assigned  system  of 
values  on  the  rim ;  and  by  §  273  there  exists  on  F  a  potential  function 
(^  which  has  all  the  usual  properties  of  the  harmonic  function  except 
that  at  one  place  of  the  interior  it  is  infinite  like  the  real  part  of 
Oq/^z  —  c).     The  exclusion  of  a  branch-place  is  not  necessary ;  for  a 
branch-place  at  which  r  sheets  hang  together  can  be  enclosed  by  a 
region  bounded  by  an  r-f old  circle,  without  affecting  the  solvability  of 
Dirichlet's  problem  (§  260).     Recalling  the  fact  that  the  method  of 
combination  leads  to  the  solution  of  Dirichlet's  problem  for  composite 
regions,  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  existence  on  T  of  i^.     For  the  surface 
T  can  be  covered,  without  leaving  any  gaps,  by  &, finite  number  of  over- 
lapping regions  with  boundaries  which  are  1-fold  or  r-fold  circles. 
In  the  process  of  construction  of  the  composite  region  there  are  two 
stages.     During  the  first  stage  the  initial  region  is  continued  over  T 
without  including  c,  and  the  corresponding  potential  function  is 
continuous  throughout  the  interior  of  the  composite  region.     The 
second  stage  begins  with  the  inclusion  of  c,  and  the  potential  func- 
tion has  now  the  added  property  that  it  is  discontinuous  at  c  in  the 
assigned  manner. 


*  Attention  niaBt  of  course  be  paid  to  the  ftddlUonal  periods  dae  to  the  logmrithmlc  diicootl- 
nuities  of  the  integral  of  the  third  kind. 
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To  derive  general  existence-theorems  for  potentials  of  the  kind 
met  with  in  considering  the  integrals  of  algebraic  functions,  we  can 
use  two  principles :  the  principle  of  superposition  and  the  principle 
of  juxtaposition.  The  latter  of  these  is  due  to  Klein  (Math.  Ann., 
t.  xxi.,  pp.  161,  162,  and  Klein-Fricke,  pp.  518-522).  The  principle 
of  superposition  can  be  explained  immediately.  Let  (^  be  infinite  at 
c  like  the  real  part  of  l/(«— c);  then  di^/dCy  d?ijd(f,  •••,  are  oo*,  oo*,  ••• 
at  c.     The  potential  function 

where  the  X's  are  constants,  is  a  potential  function  with  an  algebraic 
infinity  of  order  r  at  the  place  c.  We  proceed  to  show  how  Klein 
derives  potentials  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  from  f^- 

Let  f  be  a  one-valued  elementary  potential  of  the  second  kind 
which  is  infinite  at  z^^  like  the  real  part  of  Co/(2  —  2o)-  Multiply  Cq  by 
an  arbitrarily  small  real  number  dc,  and  let  the  result  be  the  stroke 
dz^  There  exists  on  T  a  one-valued  elementary  potential  of  the 
second  kind  f^  which  is  infinite  at  z^  like  dz^/iz—z^) ;  to  this  Klein 
applies  a  process  which  amounts  to  integration.  Let  2©  move  from 
a  place  a  to  a  place  6  along  a  chain  of  strokes  dz^  and  to  each  stroke 
let  there  be  attached  the  corresponding  potential  ^^ ;  the  potential 
which  arises  from  the  juxtaposition  of  these  potentials  is 


x;" 


As  regards  its  discontinuities  fa,j  must  behave  like  the  real 
part  of 

J,^=«   Z  —  Zq  \«  —  6/ 

Preserving  the  chain  of  strokes  from  a  to  6,  construct  for  each 
stroke  dz  an  elementary  potential  f ',  which  is  one-valued  and  contin- 
uous and  which  behaves  at  z^  like  the  real  part  of  idz^/iz—Zi^),    Write 


Regarding  the  chain  of  strokes  as  a  barrier  on  T,  the  function  ^'^ 
is  one-valued  and  continuous  on  the  surface  which  results  when  a 
cut  is  made  along  the  barrier.  The  values  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
barrier  differ  by  1,  for  f '^  behaves  along  the  barrier  like  the  real 
part  of 

Z n  c/»o=«    Z  —  2^0  Jtt  Z  —  0 
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When  the  restriction  is  removed  that  the  barrier  is  not  to  be 
crossed,  $'^  ranges  itself  as  one  branch  of  the  system  $*^  ±  m, 
where  m=l,  2,  3,  •••. 

Suppose  that  the  chain  of  strokes  begins  and  ends  at  2^  =  a,  and 
that  the  corresponding  cut  does  not  sever  the  surface. 

The  potential  ab  loses  its  discontinuities  on  T  and  has  no  periods ; 
therefore  it  degenerates  into  a  constant;  but  $'^  passes  into  a 
potential  which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  on  the  surface  T  after 
a  retrosection  has  been  drawn  along  the  chain  of  strokes,  and  which 
has  a  period  1  along  this  retrosection. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  surface  T  and  construct  with  reference  to 
the  cross-cuts  Ai,  A2,  •••,  Ap,  Bj,  B^,  ••-,5,,  2p  normal  potentials  of 
the  first  kind,  t/i,  U^,  •••,  Usp  which  have  the  prox)ertj'*that  U^ 
{U^+p)  has  the  period  1  at  A^  (B^)  where  k  =  1,  2,  ••.,jp,  and  the 
period  0  at  the  remaining  2p  —  1  cross-cuts.  These  potentials  are 
determined  completely  save  as  to  additive  constants;  since  the 
co-existence  of  two  distinct  potentials  of  the  first  kind  U^,  U\  with 
the  period  1  at  the  ^th  cross-cut  and  the  periods  0  at  the  remaining 
cross-cuts  involves  the  existence  of  a  potential  Uoi  the  first  kind 
which  is  one-valued  and  continuous  throughout  T,  i.e.  the  difference 
U^  —  CT'^  is  a  constant.  From  the  2p  potentials  U^  it  is  possible  to 
construct  the  most  general  real  potential  of  the  first  kind.  For  the 
expression 

U^^{KU,  +  K^pU,^p)  +  ^ (i.) 

IC=1 

in  which  the  X's  are  supposed  real,  is  one-valued  and  continuous  on 
T'  and  has  the  reed  periods  \^,  X^^^  at  A^,  B^  which  can  be  assigned 
perfectly  arbitrarily ;  and  by  the  preceding  reasoning  the  periods 
determine  the  function,  a  potential  of  the  first  kind,  save  as  to  an 
additive  constant.  To  see  that  the  potentials  Ui,  if/j,  •••,  U^  must  be 
themselves  linearly  independent,  assume  a  relation 

2  (a,f7,+a.+,U-.+,)  =  0 (ii.). 

Since  the  non-vanishing  periods  of  ajl^,  (^K-^pU^^  are  a^,  a^^.,, 
it  follows  that  the  expression  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (ii.)  has 
periods  a^,  a^^^,;  therefore  the  equation  (ii.)  requires  that  all  the 
coefficients  a^,  a^^p  shall  vanish,  and  consequently  the  potentials 
C/l,  ^j,  •••,  Ufp  cannot  be  connected  by  a  linear  relation. 

By  associating  with  each  of  the  potentials  Ui,  %  •••,  17^  its  con- 
jugate potential,  we  can  construct  a  system  of  2p  integrals  of  the 
first  kind 

T7i  =  C7iH-iFi,  W,^U,+iV^''',  W^=U^-\-iV^\ 
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and  the  preceding  work  shows  that  every  integral  of  the  first  kind 
can  be  expressed  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  as  a  linear 
combination 

with  real  coefficients  X.     [Klein-Fricke,  t,  i.,  p.  526.] 

When  combinations  with  complex  coefficients  are  admitted  it  is 
possible  to  express  all  integrals  W  of  the  first  kind  as  linear  com- 
binations of  p  linearly  independent  integrals.  That  it  is  impossible 
to  express  all  integrals  W=  U-j-iV,  in  terms  of  fewer  than  p 
integrals,  follows  from  the  consideration  that  this  would  involve  the 
theorem,  that  all  potentials  U  of  the  first  kind  can  be  expressed  as 
linear  cofebinations  of  fewer  than  2p  selected  potentials  of  the  first 
kind.  It  is  possible  to  express  all  integrals  W  in  terms  of  more 
than  p  integrals  of  the  first  kind,  but  the  representation  will  then 
be  no  longer  unique;  for  assuming  such  a  representation,  each 
integral  of  the  first  kind  can  be  resolved  into  its  real  and  imaginary 
parts,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  there  results  the  erroneous 
theorem  that  every  potential  U  can  be  expressed  uniqv^ly  in  terms 
of  more  than  2p  potentials.     [Klein-Fricke,  t.  i.,  p.  527.] 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  Klein's  mode  of  passage  from 
the  theorems  of  Chapter  IX.  to  the  Eiemann  surface. 

§  307.  The  existence-theorem  for  the  general  Abelian  integral 
on  the  Riemann  surface  T  can  be  proved  by  synthesis  from  the 
potentials  whose  existence  on  T  has  been  established,  use  being 
made  of  conjugate  potentials  and  of  differentiation  with  regard  to 
parameters.  It  can  also  be  established  on  Schwarz's  lines  (Schwarz, 
Ges.  Werke,  t.  ii.,  p.  163).  Suppose  that  the  integral  is  f -f  117  and 
that  i  is  to  be  infinite,  like  the  real  part  H  of  a  sum  of  algebraic 
functions 

2K«-0"^<«o+ai(2-cJ-f-+a._i(«-0^-0-f^>«log(2-cJ{-, 


it=i 


suppose  further  that  t  has  assigned  periods  at  the  cross-cuts  A^,  J5^, 
and  at  the  further  cross-cuts  made  necessary  by  the  excision  of  the 
places  with  logarithmic  discontinuities.  The  function  f  —  f '  is  free 
from  discontinuities  on  T"  other  than  the  periods  due  to  the  cross-cuts, 
and  is  therefore  one-valued  and  continuous  on  T"  (for  the  meaning 
of  T"  see  §  285).  The  unique  existence  of  a  function  with  these 
properties  has  been  established ;  hence  also  the  existence  of  £.  By 
combining  f  with  its  conjugate  17,  we  get  the  Abelian  integral  ^  -f-  t'ly. 
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This  brief  sketch  of  the  existence-theorems  of  Schwarz  and  Neumann  is,  we 
hope,  sufficient  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  theorems  of  Chapter  IX.  on  Riemann's 
theory  of  the  Abelian  integrals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  sole 
application  which  can  be  made  of  existence-theorems. 

In  verification  of  this  remark  the  reader  may  consult  a  memoir  by  Ritter  on 
automorphic  functions  (Math.  Ann. ,  t.  xli.) .  The  discussion  of  Abelian  integrals 
on  an  n-sheeted  (2p-f  l)-ply  connected  closed  surface  spread  over  a  plane  forms 
but  a  small  part  of  the  programme  drawn  up  by  Riemann  and  elaborated  by 
Klein,  Poincarfi,  and  others. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  two  directions  in  which  extensions  have  been 
sought.  Without  altering  the  surface  T  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  existence 
upon  it  of  functions  which  have  properties  different  from  those  of  Abelian  inte- 
grals or  algebraic  functions ;  examples  of  this  kind  are  Appell*8  Fonctioju  a 
multiplicaUurs,  Acta  Mathematica,  t.  xiii.*  The  other  extension  consists  in 
removing  the  restriction  that  a  Riemann  surface  is  to  be  a  surface  ^^ead  over 
a  plane;  passing  to  the  sphere  with  p  handles,  Klein  has  discussed  the  properties 
of  the  associated  potentials  and  has  indicated  under  what  conditions  a  doubly 
extended  manif otdness  in  hyper-space  can  be  used  as  a  Riemann  surface. 

References.  —  The  materials  for  this  chapter  have  been  drawn  mainly  from 
the  memoirs  of  Riemann,  and  from  the  treatises  of  Clebsch  and  Gordan,  Fricke, 
and  Neumann. 

The  importance  of  Riemann^ s  work  in  the  field  of  Abelian  functions  cannot 
readily  be  overestimated,  but  unfortunately  it  is  expressed  in  too  concise  a  form 
to  be  easily  intelligible  without  the  use  of  commentaries.  The  works  of  Neumann 
and  Prym  (Neue  Theorie  d.  ult.  Funct.),  mentioned  below,  will  be  found  useful 
helps  to  the  acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  Riemann^s  methods.  The 
standard  treatise  on  Abelian  functions  is  that  of  Clebsch  and  Gordan. 

Books  on  hyper^lliptic  and  Abelian  functions.  —  Abel's  Works,  p.  145, 
Mfimoire  sur  une  propri6t6  g6n6rale  d'une  classe  trfes-^tendue  de  fonctions 
transcendantes ;  Briot,  Fonctions  ab^iennes ;  Clebsch  and  Gordan,  AbePsche 
Functionen ;  Jacobins  Works ;  Klein,  Ueber  Riemann's  Theorie  der  Algebra- 
ischen  Functionen ;  Klein-Fricke,  Modulfunctionen ;  Konigsberger,  Ueber  die 
Theorie  der  Hyperelliptischen  Integrale;  Neumann,  AbePsche  Integrate;  Prym, 
Neue  Theorie  der  ultraelliptischen  Functionen,  2d  ed.,  and  Zur  Theorie  der 
Functionen  in  einer  zweiblftttrigen  FlSche  ;  Schottky,  Abriss  einer  Theorie  der 
Abel'schen  Functionen  vom  Geschlecht  8;  Weber,  Theorie  der  AbePschen 
Functionen  vom  Geschlecht  3. 

Memoirs.  —  The  memoir-literature  on  Abelian   integrals  and  functions  is 
very  extensive.    The  following  short  list  is  added  solely  with  the  view  of  direct- 
ing the  reader^ s  attention  to  a  few  of  the  numerous  developments  of  the 
subject :  — 
(1)  Memoirs  based  on  Weierstrass's  work. 

Weierstrass,  Zur  Theorie  der  AbePschen  Functionen,  Crelle,  tt.  xlvii.,  lil. 

Henoch,  De  Abelianarum  fnnctionum  periodis  (Berlin  dissertation,  1867). 

Forsyth,  On  Abel's  Theorem  and  Abelian  Functions.    Phil.  Trans.,  1882. 

*  Prym  stated  In  his  memoir  (Crelle,  t.  Ixx.)  the  existence  of  fancUons  of  the  class  discussed 
by  Appell;  the  values  of  these  functions  on  opposite  banks  of  a  cross-cut  are  connected  by  lineo- 
Mnear  relations.     . 
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(2)  Transformation. 

Hermite,  Sur  la  throne  de  la  transformation  desfonctions  ab^Iiennes,  Comptes 

Kendus,  t.  xl.     PariSf  1856. 
Konigsberger,  Ueber  die  Transformation  der  Abel'schen  Fnnctionen  erster 

Ordnung,  Crelle,  t.  Ixiv.    This  memoir  is  written  on  Weierstrass's  lines. 

(3)  Memoirs  based  on  Klein's  work. 

Klein,  Ueber  hyperelliptische  Sigmafunctionen,  Math.  Ann.,  tt.xxvii.,  xxxii. 
Burkhardt,  Beitr&gen  zur  Theorie  der  hyperelliptischen  Sigmafunctionen, 

Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxii. 
Klein,  Abel'sche  Fnnctionen,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxvi. 
Thompson  (H.  D.),  Hyperelliptische  Schnittsysteme  und  Zusammenordnung 

der  algebraischeu  und  transcendentalen  Thetacharacteristiken. 

(4)  Memoirs  on  special  systems  of  points  on  a  basis-curve,  class-moduli,  ex- 

ceptional cases  in  the  theory  of  Abelian  Functions,  reality  considera- 
tions, etc. 

Brill  and  Nother,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vii. 

Schwarz,  Ueber  diejenigen  algebraischeu  Gleichungen  zwischen  zwei  verftn- 
derlichen  Grossen,  welche  eine  Schaar  rationaler  eindeutig  umkehrbarer 
Transformationen  in  sich  selbst  zulassen,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxvii.,  p.  140. 

Poincar6,  Sur  un  th6orftme  de  M.  Fuchs,  Acta  Math.,  t,  vii. 

Painlev6,  Sur  les  Equations  diff6rentielles  du  premier  ordre,  Ann.  Sc.  de  T^c. 
Norm.  Sup.,  Ser.  3,  t.  viii.,  p.  103. 

Weber,  Ueber  gewisse  in  der  Theorie  der  Abel'schen  Functionen  auftretende 
Ausnahmef&lle,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xiii. 

Nother,  Ueber  die  invariante  Darstellung  algebraischer  Functionen,  Math. 
Ann.,  t.  xvii. 

Pick,  Zur  Theorie  der  AbePschen  Functionen,  Math.  Aim.,  t.  xxix. 

Hurwitz,  Ueber  Riemann'sche  Flftchen  mit  gegebenen  Verzweigungspunkten, 
Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxix. 

Klein,  Ueber  Realitfltsverhflltnisse  bei  der  einem  beliebigen  Geschlechte 
zugehorigen  Normalcurve  der  0,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xlii. 


EXAMPLES. 


-•o*- 


(1)  Prove  that  |a;-|-V?^^'|  +  |2-V«*--c*l  =  |«  +  c|-f-|2;-c|. 

(2)  The  condition  of  similarity  of  two  triangles  abc,  xyz  is 

=  0.     [§10.] 


1 

1 

1 

a 

b 

c 

X 

y 

z 

(3)  Given  a  triangle  abCj  points  x,  y  can  be  found  such  that  the 
triangles  oxy,  ybx,  xyc,  abc  are  similar. 

(4)  In  the  preceding  question,  the  triangles  abc,  xyco  have  the 
same  Hessian  points.     [§  33.] 

(5)  In  §  25,  show  that  when  a  and  b  are  complex  the  question 
is  reduced  to  the  one  considered  by  proper  rotations  of  the  two  real 
axes. 

(6)  liw  =  2z  +  7^f  prove  that  the  circle  |2|=  1  corresponds  to  a 
cardioid  in  the  to-plane,  and  that  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  cir- 
cle corresponds  to  the  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tangents  of  the 
cardioid. 

(7)  The  three  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tangents  of  a  fixed 
cardioid  have  one  fixed  Hessian  point. 

(8)  Prove  that  the  Brocard  points  of  a  triangle  ZiZ^  are  the 
Hessian  points  of  the  triangle  h+hjc.     [§§  31,  33.] 

(9)  The  middle  points  of  the  strokes  2 J^(k  =  1,  2,  3)  of  §  31 
have  the  same  Hessian  points  as  the  triangles  z^,  z^  z^  and  j^  j^,  j^. 

(10)  Prove  that  the  polar  pair  of  the  point  oo  with  regard  to  a 
triangle  are  the  foci  of  the  maximum  inscribed  ellipse.  [§  35.  See 
Quarterly  Journal,  June,  1891.] 

(11)  Show  how  to  invert  a  triangle  and  its  centroid  into  a  tri- 
angle and  its  centroid.     [lb.] 
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(12)  A  convenient  way  of  introducing  homogeneity  is  to  name 
any  point  x  by  the  ratio  Xi/x^  of  the  strokes  to  it  from  two  fixed 
points  of  the  plane.  Show  that  the  point  {Xi  +  ki/i) / (x.2 -^  Xyi) 
divides  the  stroke  from  a  to  y  in  the  ratio  A/1.  Here  X  may  be 
complex.     [§  35.] 

(13)  The  points  z^  z^  z^  z^.Bxe  concyclic  if,  a,  p,  y  being  real, 

111 
a  P  y 

Z,^^  +  2?i24      Z^i  -f-  Z^A      2?i2j  -h  23Z4 


=  0.     (Beltrami.) 


(14)  Through  any  three  of  four  points  z^  z^,  z^  z^  o,  circle  is 
drawn.  Prove  that  an  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  inverses  of  any  fifth 
point  with  regard  to  the  four  circles  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
anharmonic  ratio  of  z^,  z^j  z^,  z^. 

(15)  Let  a^,  b^  (x  =  l  to  4)  be  quadrangles  having  a  common 
Jacobian.    Prove  that,  when  the  points  are  suitably  paired, 

Sl/(a,-&J  =  0.     [§39.] 

K 

(16)  The  four  points  whose  first  polars  with  regard  to  a  quartic 
U  have  a  double  point  are  the  zeros  of 

g<iU-giH, 

where  H  is  the  Hessian  of  C/".     [§  36.     See  Clebsch,  G^om^trie,  t.  i., 
ch.  3,  sec.  5.] 

(17)  In  the  preceding  question,  the  first  polar  points  which  do 
not  coincide  are  given  by 

The  quartic  having  the  same  Hessian  as  JJis 

S9sU^2g,H. 

(18)  The  intersections  of  three  mutually  orthogonal  circles  are 
the  Jacobian  points  of  a  system  of  quartics.     [§  40.] 

(19)  Show  how  to  invert  a  harmonic  quadrangle  into  a  square. 
[Laisant,  Th^orie  des  ^fiquipoUences.] 

(20)  If  M  -h  iv  be  a  one-valued  function  of  z,  and  if  normals  be 
drawn  to  the  2-plane  at  each  point  «,  of  lengths  u  and  v,  the  two 
surfaces  so  formed  have  the  same  curvature  at  points  on  the  same 
normal.    [§  17.     See  Briot  et  Bouquet,  Fonctions  Elliptiques,  §  10.] 
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(21)  A  convex  polygon  which  includes  all  the  zeros  of  a  rational 
polynomial  f(z)  must  also  include  the  zeros  of  the  derived  poly- 
nomial f\z),  [This  generalization  of  Rolle's  Theorem  in  the  Theory 
of  Equations  was  given  by  F.  Lucas,  Journal  de  I'ficole  Polytech- 
nique,  1879.] 

'  (22)  Discuss  the  amount  of  truth  in  Siebeck's  paradox,  that 
when  y  =/(x),  to  an  arbitrary  curve  in  the  a>-plane  corresponds  a 
curve  in  the  y-plane  with  fixed  foci,  namely  the  finite  branch-points. 
[Siebeck,  Crelle,  t.  Iv.,  p.  236.] 

(23)  The  series  2a"2;" ,  where  a  is  positive  and  <  1,  is  convergent 

0 

in  and  on  the  circle  |  ^  |  =  1 ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  series 
formed  by  the  rth  derivatives  of  the  terms.  But  the  function 
defined  by  the  series  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  circle.  -  [§  104. 
See  Freedholm,  Comptes  Rendus,  1890.] 

(24)  The  deficiency  of  the  equation  «;*  +  «'  — 5  ic«^  =  0  is  p  =  2, 
[Raffy.  In  his  thesis,  Recherches  alg^riques  sur  les  int^grales 
ab^liennes,  ch.  3,  M.  Raffy  shows  how  to  find  the  number  p  by 
means  of  divisions  and  eliminations,  without  the  solution  of 
algebra  equations.] 

(25)  The  terms  of  a  series  2/n(2),=  jP(»),  are  holomorphic  in 
any  region  T  and  are  continuous  on  its  boundary  (7,  and  the  series 
F(z)  converges  uniformly  on  C.    Prove  that 

(i)  The  series  F(z)  converges  in  every  region  T*  which  lies 
wholly  within  T  {i.e.  which  has  no  point  in  common  with  C); 

(ii)  The  series  formed  by  the  successive  derivatives  of  the  terms 
f^(z)  converge  uniformly  in  V  and  represent  the  successive  deriva- 
tives of  F{z),  [See  Painleve,  sur  les  lignes  singuli^res  des  fonctions 
analytiques,  p.  11.] 

(26)  The  integral  -i-;  CsM^  is  equal  to  ^(0  or  0  according  as 

t  is  within  or  without  the  contour  C.  Hence,  write  an  expression 
which  is  equal  to  gi{t)  within  d,  to  g^Q)  within  (7j,-«.,  and  to  g^(t) 
within  (7^,  where  the  contours  Ci,  Cj,  •••,  C^  lie  exterior  to  one  another. 
[§  139.  Compare  §  103.  An  important  theory,  based  on  this  method 
of  introducing  lines  of  discontinuity  is  given  in  Hermite's  Cours.] 

(27)  Let       aa^  +  2ftxy-^bf-^2gx-\-2fy  +  c  =  0. 

If  X  describe  an  ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  branch-points  in  the 
aj-plane,  the  two  points  y  describe  ellipses  whose  foci  are  the  branch- 
points in  the  y-plane. 
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(28)  Let  F(aj,  y)  =  0  be  an  algebraic  equation,  and  let  the  planes 
of  X  and  y  be  covered  with,  the  Riemann  surfaces  which  belong  to 
the  equation.  On  either  surface  a  non-critical  place,  at  which 
d-y/da^  =  0,  is  such  that  to  a  line  through  it  corresponds  on  the  other 
surface  a  curve  with  an  inflexion  at  the  corresponding  place. 

Also  a  non-critical  place  at  which  the  Schwarzian  Derivative 
vanishes  (that  is, 

where  accents  denote  differentiations  for  x)  is  such  that  to  a  line  or 
circle  through  it  corresponds  a  curve  which  has  maximum  or  mini- 
mum curvature  at  the  corresponding  place. 

(29)  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  the  region 
bounded  by  two  confocal  ellipses  can  be  mapped  on  a  circular  ring 
is  that  the  sums  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipses  are  proportional  to  the 
diameters  of  the  circles.     [Schottky,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxxiii.] 

(30)  Let  F{x,  y)  become  \<i>{x,y)\'^  by  means  of  a  transforma- 
tion x=z  Ri{x,  y),  y=  R2{Xy  y).  When  the  deficiency  of  F=the 
deficiency  of  <^,>1,  then  k  =  1.    [§  183.    See  Weber,  Crelle,  t.  Ixxvi.] 

(31)  The  ex pressionrfx/VZ/is  transformed  by  means  of  «=  —H/U  • 
into  \dz/^'^7^  —  gj&  —  g<iy  where  H  is  the  Hessian,  g^  and  g^  the 
invariants,  of  the  quartic  U.     [§  203.     This  theorem,  which  brings 
the  elliptic  integral  into  Weierstrass's  form,  is  due  to  Hermite. 
See  Halphen,  t.  ii.,  p.  360.] 

(32)  If  w  +  v-f  «?  =  0, 

then  oua^fT^  +  fr^uavcriW  +  triUtriVdW  =  0.     [§  211.] 

(33)  If  a-t-6-f  c  +  d  =  0, 
then 

(Cj  —  e^)(Tia<Tib(TxC(rid  -f  (Cs  —  €i)(r/KrJ><r^<r^  +  (fii  —  e^)<TifUr^Kr^j^ 
=  _  (gj^  -  eg)  (63  _  gj)  {e,  -  e,)  (ra<r6(rc<rd.     [Cayley.] 

(34)  With  the  notation  of  §  212, 

^'         J,"  ...  j,(-^) 


^'"{l!2!...(r-l)!j- 


Iprr-l)       ^,(r)...  ^(2r-3) 


[Weierstrass.] 
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(36)    If  /(«)  =  <r(w  — Mi)<r(tt  — «2)»«- (r(u  — w„), 

gr(u)  =  <r(w—  yi)(r(u  — Va)'"  <r(u  — v,), 

n  n 

and  2m^  =  2v^, 

then  i  ?^'A  =  0. 

[Frobenius  and  Stickelberger,  Crelle,  t.  IxxxviiL] 

<r(3  u)  {f  (3  M)  -  3£u}  =  a^M^'3^.     [lb.] 

(38)  The  Jacobian  of  g^  gr,  with  regard  to  wi,  <aj  is 

f  S^"  ^'i  =  -  |A-    [§214.    See  Klein-Fricke,  t  L,  p.  120.1 

(40)   Sj^ii^^M.     [Klein-Fricke,  1. 1,  p.  120.1 

o(o)x,  0)2)  ?rl 

(42)  The  Hessian  of  log  A  with  regard  to  q>i,  m^  is 

48^2/7r*.     [lb.     p.  123.] 

(43)  The  Hessian  of  log  A  with  regard 'to  lyi,  rf^  is 

2«-3V,r^^2. 

(44)  In  §  219,  show  that 

;r- I         -^       \  — ^  =  Mic-c{u4-(2n4-l)Ti. 

2(20  — z(?o)   w;     */         2(2  — «?)  t^o 

[Weierstrass-Schwarz,  p.  89.] 

(45)  In  §  221,  show  that  the  lines  which  bisect  opposite  edges 
of  the  rectangle  of  periods  in  the  ?/-plane  map  into  circles  in  the 
2-plane.     [Weierstrass-Schwarz,  p.  75.] 
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(46)  Let  i(?  be  an  analytic  function  of  z,  such  that  lines  parallel 
to  a  tt^axis  are  mapped  into  algebraic  curves  in  the  2f-plane.  Then 
either 

(1)  w  is  an  algebraic  function  of  z ; 

(2)  fxw  is  the  logarithm  of  an  algebraic  function  of  «,  where  /x  is 
either  real  or  pure  imaginary;  or 

(3)  ut(7  =  I   —  .  where  k  is  real,  and  t  is  an 
^  '  '^       Jo  V(T^^)  (1  -  ArT) 

algebraic    function   of    z.      [Schwarz,   Ueber   ebene    algebraische 
Isothermen,  Werke,  t.  ii.,  p.  260.] 

(47)  The  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  system  of  algebraic  curves 
of  the  preceding  example  is  also  algebraic.     [lb.] 

(48)  With  the  notation  of  §  222, 


to'M  =  -v7(y)«X + V/Xg)«.< 

[Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxvii.,  p.  466.] 

(49)  When  two  functions  Ui,  v^  are  harmonic  in  regions  which 
have  a  common  two-dimensional  simply  connected  region  r,  and 
coincide  throughout  a  portion  of  r,  however  small,  they  coincide 
throughout  T,  and  their  continuations  beyond  T  coincide.  [Schwarz, 
Werke,  p.  202.] 

(50)  In  the  case  of  the  equation  o^  +  y^  =  1,  we  can  take  as  the 
linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  first  kind 


Cdx/f,  fdy/a?,  J{ydx  -  xdj/) . 


These  integrals  are  elliptic.  [§  280.  See  Amstein,  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^t^  Vaudoise,  1888,  where  this  case  is  fully  worked  out  as  an 
example  of  Weber's  memoir  on  Abelian  fiinctions  of  deficiency  3.] 

(51)  Given  the  equation 

F(w,  z)  =  2to^-5M?2-2;(a2f«-|-2&2  +  c)'*  =  0, 
where  c,  b^  —  ac  are  different  from  0,  prove  that 


/ 


\(az' -f  26g -h c)  +  2Bwz -f  Cw^'\'2Ew^ 


w^^w 


is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind,  whatever  be  the  values  of  X,  B,  C,  E. 
[Raffy.] 
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(52)  The  number  of  linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  first 
kind  may  be  >  p  when  the  basis-equation  is  reducible.    [Christoffel. J 

(53)  Prove  that  Q^^i,  +  ^^,  +  ^Te. 

is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind.     [§  285.     See  Clebsch  and  Gordan, 
p.  22  et  seq.'] 

(54)  The  number  of  three-sheeted  surfaces  with  p  assigned 
branch-points  is  i  (3^-*  - 1).  [§  284.  See  Kasten,  Zur  Theorie  der 
dreiblattrigen  Eiemann'schen  Flache;  Hurwitz,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxxix.] 

(55)  The  comparison  drawn  in  §  297  between  the  function  <r  in 
the  case  p  =  1,  and  the  function  $  in  the  general  case,  is  not  exact, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  the  surface  T'  has  been  mapped  by 
means  of  an  integral  u  of  the  first  kind  on  the  ^^■plane.  Show  that, 
in  the  general  case,  the  surface  T'  is  mapped  by  means  of  an  integral 
of  the  first  kind  into  p  parallelograms  which  lie  one  over  another, 
and  which  hang  together  at  2p^2  branch-places.  By  a  proper 
choice  of  the  cross-cuts  of  T',  the  parallelograms  become  rectilinear. 
[Riemann,  Werke,  1st  ed.,  p.  114.] 

(56)  In  §  303,  when  the  sextic  contains  only  even  powers  of  z 
(a  form  into  which  a  sextic  can  be  inverted  when  the  roots  are  in 
involution),  prove  that  «_  _■« 

If  the  sextic  be  of  the  form  /  -f  a\  then 

Til  =  T28  =  2  i/VSy  Tj2  =  —  i'/ Vs. 

[A  discussion  of  the  values  of  t^,  for  sextics  which  can  be 
linearly  transformed  into  themselves,  is  given  in  section  iii.  of 
Bolza's  paper,  American  Journal,  t.  x.] 

(57)  Between  four  odd  double   sigma-functions  there  is  the 


square  relation 


a. 


a. 


a 


a 


a. 


a. 


S  9  S 


ai 


a. 


<^B 


=  0, 


a^  being  the  branch-point  associated  with  o-..     [§  306.     Compare 
§  244.] 

(58)  Prove  the  four  product-relations 

1         1         1         1       =0, 

(h         <h         ^5         <h 
o'lO'ia     O'scr^s     <fi<Tsa     O'/J'qo 
where  <r,^  =  O^^/c^  for  any  even  mark.     [§  304.    Compare  §  247.] 
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Abelian  functions,  defined,  472. 
Abelian  intefirral,  defined,  249 ; 

discontinuities  of,  428 ; 

general,  how  l>uilt  up  from  elementary 
integrals,  446; 

of  first  kind,  defined  by  properties, 
431 ;  how  many  linearly  indepen- 
dent, 433 ; 

of  second  kind,  defined  by  properties, 
438; 

of  third  kind,  defined  by  properties, 
443 ;  in  Clebsch  and  Gk)rdau's  nota- 
tion, 452 ;  when  of  first,  second,  or 
third  kinds,  42^); 

when  elementary,  429; 

when  of  first,  second,  or  third  kind,  429. 
Abel's  theorem,  converse  of,  for  integrals 
of  first  kind,  4<)4; 

for  integrals  of  first  kind,  454 ; 

for  normal  integrals  of  third  kind,  456 ; 

remarks  on,  458; 

Riemann's  proof  of  general  form  of, 
457. 
Absolute  convergence,  64,  67. 
Addition  theorem  for  double  theta-funo- 
tions,  36:$; 

for  function  <rUf  312  et  seq,; 

for  function  pu,  300 ; 

for  function  ^i/,  dOi. 
Adjoint  curve  of  order  n-3,  449 ; 

of  order  n-2,  453. 
Affix,  2. 
Algebraic  configuration,  definition  of,  328 ; 

equation,  when  prepared,  l&i: 

functions,  9 ;  series  for,  252 ; 

function  of  (or  on)  an  arbitrary  Rie- 
mann  surface,  440;  defined  by  zeros 
and  poles,  248 ; 

in  terras  of  theta-functions,  464; 

when  integral,  263; 
Alternating  process,  403  et  seq.; 

extension  to  doubly  connected  region, 
407; 

limit  of  series  at  corners  in,  406 ; 

series  of  harmonic  functions  in,  are 
uniformly  convergent,  405. 


Anal3rtic  lines,  regular  arcs  of,  398. 
Anharmonic  ratios,  20,  21; 

connected  with  invariants,  34. 
Argand  diagram,  2; 

representation  for  space,  impossibility 
of,  8. 
Arithmetic  mean  of  n  points,  7. 

Basis  curve,  329. 

Basis  equation,  233. 

Basis  of  system  of  algebraic  functions, 

definition  of,  263. 
Bicircular  quartic,  216,  219. 
Bilinear,  used  in  the  sense  of  lineo-linear, 

19. 
Bilinear  relations  of  periods  of  Abelian 

integrals,  434. 
Box,  Clifford's,  236. 
Branch,  defined,  11. 
Branch-cut,  206. 

Branches  of  algebraic  function,  continu- 
ity of ,  128; 

expansions  for,  128  et  seq. 
Branch-place,  212. 
Branch-points,  definition  of,  106; 

in  the  theory  of  curves,  130 ; 

number  of,  154 ; 

when  manifold,  130, 139; 

when  simple,  i:^. 
Bridge,  see  branch-cut. 

Canonical  dissection  of  a  Riemann  sur- 
face, 234. 
Canonical  forms, 'of  cubic,  26; 

of  quartic,  35. 
Cartesian,  focal  properties  of,  336. 
Cartesian  theory,  10, 130. 
Cassinian,  37. 

Cauchy's  fundamental  theorem  on  inte- 
gration round  a  contour,  and  con- 
sequences of,  161  to  170 ; 
Riemann's  extension  of,  246. 
second  theorem  on  integration  round 

a  contour,  173 ; 
theorem  on  number  of  roots  in  con- 
tour, 11. 


406 
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Circle  of  convergence,  88 ; 
for  n  variables,  89 ; 
Abel's  theorem  on  approach  to,  99 ; 
behaviour  on,  96. 
Circle,  r-fold,  249. 
Class-moduli,  441. 

Clebseh  and  Gordan,  lower  limits  of  Abe- 
lian  integrals  selected  by,  463; 
method  of,  for  Abelian  integrals,  447 
€t  seq. 
Conditional  convergence,  65. 
Conform  representation,  14; 

connexion  with  Dirichlet's  problem, 

393; 
examples  of,  in  connexion  with  Dirich- 
let's problem,  393; 
of  polygonal  region  on  half-plane,  395 ; 
references  on  subject  of,  397 ; 
simple  examples  of,'  14  to  18,  36  to 

39; 
statement  of  problem  of,  394. 
Conjugate  potential  functions,  equations 
for,  12 ; 
in  multiply  connected  region,  414. 
Connexion  of  surface,  when  multiple,  228 ; 

theorems  on,  229  et  seq. 
Constituents  of  a  mark,  343. 
Contact  curves,  defined,  454 ; 
proper  and  improper,  469. 
Continuation  of  a  function,  106. 
Continuity  of  function  of  one  variable, 
when  uniform,  57 ; 
of  one-valued  functions  of  one  or  more 

variables.  8; 
passage  of  potential  function  to  rim 
values  with  uniform,  378. 
Contours,  simple  and  complex,  160. 
Convergence  of  infinite  real  series,  when 
absolute,  64 ;  when  conditional,  65 ; 
when  semi-,  64 ; 
of  infinite  complex  series,  when  abso- 
lute,  67;    when   conditional,    67; 
when   infinitely   slow,    70;    when 
uniform,  69,  72 ; 
of  infinite  products,  78  et  seq.;  when 
absolute,  82;  when  unconditional, 
81 ;  when  uniform,  84 ; 
region  of,  69;  can  consist  of  isolated 
pieces,  118. 
Coresidual,  329,  451. 

Correspondence,  (1. 1)  between  numbers 

and  points  of  Argand  diagram,  1; 

(1, 1)  between  real  numbers  and  points 

of  a  straight  line,  46 ; 
of  w  and  z,  (2,  1),  215;  (3,  1),  216; 
jf2,  2),  220. 
Covariants  of  cubic,  26,  27 ; 

of  quartic.  32  to  34. 
Critical  points,  127. 
Cross-cut,  banks  of,  253; 


Cross-cut  (continued). 

definition  of,  228. 

forms  of,  228 ; 

use  of,  in  integration,  216. 
Cyclic  permutation,  130. 

Decomposition  into  simple  elements,  ex- 
ample of,  305; 
Deficiency  one,   reduction   to   standard 
form  of  equation  of,  329; 
invariance  of,  with  regard  to  birar 

tional  transformations,  233; 
Riemann's  definition  of,  233. 
Definite  real  integrals,  196. 
Deformation   of   surfaces,  remarks  on, 

261. 
Delimiting  curves,  239. 
Derived  mass  of  points,  50. 
Derived  series,  theorems  on,  103. 
Diagram,  Argand,  2. 
Differential  equations,  199; 

existence  of  integral  of,  199. 
Dirichlet's  problem  for  region  which  in- 
cludes 30,  397; 
generalized  form  of,  391 ; 
Hamack's  treatment  of,  411  et  seq., 
and  completion  of  Hamack's  solu- 
tion, 414; 
Schwarz's  alternating  process  applied 

to,  403; 
solution  of  for  simple  region  bounded 

by  analytic  lines,  406 ; 
statement  of,  376 ; 
uniqueness  of  solution  of,  382. 
Discontinuities  of  functions  of  one  real 
variable,  49,  55 ; 
of  functions  of  two  real  variables,  61. 
Discrete  mass  of  points,  50. 
Discriminant,  geometric  aspect  of,  272 ; 

Kronecker's  theory  of,  262. 
Divisors  of  discriminant,  essential  and 

unessential,  267. 
Domain,  defined,  85. 

Double  theta-functions,  addition  of  peri- 
ods and  half-periods  to  arguments 
of,  350; 
differential  equations  satisfied  by,  343 ; 
discussion  of  convergence  of  series  for, 

341; 
marks  of,  313 ; 
moduli  of,  343; 
periods  of,  Ml ; 
product  theorems  of,  368; 
quasi-periods  of,  348 ; 
relations  of  four  squares  of,  365; 
relations  of  five  squares  of,  367 ; 
relations  which  define,  348; 
series  for,  341 ; 

with  zero  arguments,  relations  of,  366; 
zeros  of,  354. 
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Double  tbeta-fnnctions  on  Riemann  sar» 

face,  476; 
expressed  in  terms  of  configuration , 

when  even,  477 ;  when  odd,  479; 
how  associated  with  branch-points,477. 

« 

Element  in  Nother's  theory  of  multiple 
points,  131 ; 
of  a  mark,  343; 
of  an  analytic  function,  105 ; 
resolution  of  «-,  131. 
Elliptic  configuration,  331 ; 

expression  of  elliptic  function  in  terms 

of,  338; 
members  of,  can  be  expressed  ration- 
ally in  terms  of  tm  and  p'u,  331. 
Elliptic  functions,  283; 

connexion  between  two,  291 ; 
connexion  of  an  elliptic  function  with 

its  derivative,  292 ; 
construction  of  the  fundamental,  284 ; 
definition  of,  283; 
expressed  by  means  of  at(,  310; 
order  of,  289; 
ratio  of  periods  of,  must  be  complex, 

279; 
Weierstrass's  treatment  of,  306. 
Elliptic  integral,  three  kinds  of,  328  et  seq.; 
is  integral  of  elliptic  function,  332; 
three  kinds  of,  332. 
Equation  with  three  terms,  Weierstrass's, 

312. 
Equianharmonic  ratio,  23. 
Equivalent,  see  coresidual ; 
paths,  455; 

systems  of  points,  329. 
Essential  singularity,  112, 183; 

nature  of  one-valued  function  near,193. 
Existence  theorem  for  general  Abelian 
integral,  486 ; 
Schwarz's,  for  harmonic  function  in 

circular  region,  384; 
theorems  for  Riemann  surface,  481  et 
seq. 

Factor-theorem,  Weierstrass's  statement 
of,  186 ; 
proof  of,  189; 
example  of,  192. 
Formation,  algebraic,  see  algebraic  con- 
figuration. 
Fourier's  theorem,  52,  277. 
Function,  Abelian,  280,  472; 
algebraic,  9 ; 

analytic,  definition  of,  105;  element 
of,  106;    Weierstrass's  theory  of, 
101  et  seq.; 
when  regular.  111 ; 
continuous,  54>  60 ; 


Function  (contintted), . 

continuous,  without  differential  quo- 
tient, 58 ; 

differential  equations  for  real  and 
imaginary  parts  of,  12,  374 ; 

everywhere  holomorphic  \a  constant, 
174; 

exponential,  120; 

history  of  word,  51 ; 

integral  algebraic,  of  a  surface,  263; 

integral  rational,  9 ; 

limit  of,  53,  54 ; 

Tnr-placed,  245; 

n-valued,  8;  when  algebraic,  195; 

of  one  variable,  one-valued  and  triply 
periodic,  cannot  exist,  280; 

of  two  variables,  61 ;  continuity  of,  61 ; 
rational,  9; 

one-valued,  when  expressible  as  a 
quotient  of  transcendental  integral 
functions,  185; 

Riemann's  discussion  of,  by  means  of 
potentials,  375 ; 

theory  of,  from  the  stand-point  of 
Differential  Equations,  391 ; 

theta-,  Jacobi's,  326; 

transcendental  integral,  185 ; 

upper  and  lower  limits  of,  54 ; 

when  infinite,  55 ; 

when  integrable,  49 ; 

when  holomorphic,  161 ; 

when  meromorphic,  161 ; 

when  monogenic,  13; 

when  transcendental,  112;  when  tran- 
scendental integral,  112 ; 

pu,  addition  theorem  of,  298 ;  invari- 
ants of,  296;  expressed  by  means 
of  elliptic  configuration ;  Riemann 
surface  of  deficiency  one-mapped  by 
means  of,  333;  theory  of,  295  et  seq. 

tru,  9-series  for,  325;  theory  of,  305 
et  seq.; 

(Tf^Uf  g-series  for,  325 ;  theory  of,  308 
et  seq. ; 

Cu,  elliptic  function  expressed  by 
means  of,  304;  theory  of,  302  et  seq.; 

0,  definition  of,  436 ;  number  of  zeros 
of,  437. 
Fundamental  theorem  of  Algebra,  10. 

Geometric  mean  of  n  points,  7. 
Gopel,  biquadratic  relation  of,  370 ; 

tetrads,  definition  of,  354. 
Graphic  representation,  of  equation,  re- 
quires two  planes,  10. 
Green's  fimction  and  the  ^-function,  408; 

connexion   of,   with  conform   repre- 
sentation, 413 ;  theorems  on,  409. 
Green's  theorem,  380; 

application  of,  432. 
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Handles,  Klein's  sphere  with,  236. 
Harmonic  function  defined ,  377 ; 

continuation  of,  399 ; 

properties  of,  382  et  seq. 
Harmonic  mean  of  n  points,  7. 
Harnack's  theorems  on  series  of  harmonic 

functions,  400. 
Hessian  of  binary  form,  28; 

of  cubic,  33 ; 

of  quartic,  33,  301. 
Holomorphic  function,  161. 
Hyperelliptic  case,  438  ; 

integral,  259,  328. 

Index  of  a  system  of  surfaces,  228 ; 

of  Riemann  surface,  232;    and  con- 
nexion with  deficiency,  233. 
Infinity  of  algebraic  function,  127 ; 

of  Abelian  integral,  428  et  seq. 
IntejB^al,  Abelian,  !M9; 

effect  produced  on,  by  passage  over 

cross-cut,  254 ; 
when  independent  of  path,  249. 
curvilinear,  IGl ; 
elliptic,  S2»et  seq; 
hyperelliptic.  328 ; 
of    many- valued   function,   Cauchy's 

treatment  of,  170; 
series,    Cauchy's   theorem  on  coeffi- 
cients of,  106  ;  quotient  of,  115  ;  re- 
version of,  116;  sums  of,  113. 
Integration  on  Riemann  surface,  245; 
simple  examples  of,  256  et  seq ; 
on  the  normal  surface,  255 ; 
round  dissected  Riemann  surface,  430 ; 
use  of  cross-cut  in,  246. 
Interchange  of  limits  and  parameters  in 
Abelian   integral   of    third    kind, 
445. 
Invariant  of  quartic,  34,  35. 
Inversion,  18,  29. 
Inversion  of  elliptic  integral,  203 ; 

of  hyperelliptic  integral,  203. 
Inversion  Problem,  Jacobi's,  470  et  seq  ; 
solution  of,  471 ; 
statement  of,  471. 
Involution,  19. 
Involutions  determined  by  four  points, 

30. 
Lsogonality,  14. 

Jacobi's  elliptic  functions,  309. 
Jacobian  of  binary  form,  28; 

of  cubic,  26 ; 

of  quartic,  32,  301 ;  zeros  of,  302. 

Kronecker's  theory  of  the  discriminant, 
262; 
extended   to    non-integral    algebraic 
function,  271. 


Kammer'8  surface,   in  connexion  with 
double  theta-f unctions,  372 ; 
the  co-ordinates  of  nodes  of,  372. 

Lacunary  spaces,  119. 

Laplace's  equation,  13,  375. 

Laurent's  theorem,  175. 

Legendre's  bilinear  relation  of  periods  of 

elliptic  function,  319. 
Like-branched  functions,  form  a  system, 

245. 
Limapon,  15. 

Limit  of  a  sequence,  42,  44. 
Linear  mass  of  points,  50. 
Liouvilie's  theory  of  double  periodicity, 

287  et  seq. 
Logarithm,  121 ; 

chief  branch  of,  122 ; 
defined  by  integral,  256. 
Logarithmicsingularity,  nature  of.  185.256. 
Loops,  deformation  of,  154 ; 
on  Riemann  surface,  212 ; 
thebrems  of  Luroth  and  Clebsch  on,  155 
et  seq.  ; 
theory  of,  151. 
Lower  limit,  48. 

Many-valued  functions,  examples  of,  36 

to  39. 
Marks,  theory  of,  344. 
Means,  arithmetic,  geometric,  7 ; 

harmonic,  8. 
Meromorphic  function,  161 ; 

consists  of  fractional  part  and  holo- 
morphic part,  180 ; 
determined  by  zeros  and  infinities,  181. 
Minimal  basis,  definition  of,  265. 
Mittag-LefHer's  theorem,  statement  of, 
187; 
example  of,  192 ; 
proof  of,  188. 
Mobius's  theorem,  20. 
Monogenic  function,  13. 
Multiple  factors  in  lowest  terms  of  an 

algebraic  equation,  139. 
Multiplication  of  argument  of  pu,  315; 
vu,  315. 

Neighbourhood,  50,  85. 
Non-uniform  convergence,  70. 
Normal  curve,  451. 

Normal  Abelian  integrals  of  first  kind, 
linear  independence  of,  435 ; 

of  second  kind,  439;  periods  of,  440; 

of  third  kind,  443;  periods  of,  444. 
Normal  surface,  236;    * 

dissection  of,  237. 
Numbers,  limiting,  48 ; 

real,  definition  of,  46 ; 

irrational,  42 ;  definition  of,  45. 
Number-system,  41. 
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Operations,  fandamental  and  secondary, 

61. 
Oscillation,  49. 

Painlevd,  theorems  by,  on  rim  values, 

Parallelogram,  Newton's,  147; 

examples  on,  150. 
Parameters  of  a  theta-f auction,  334. 
Path,  deformation  of,  152. 
Period  of  Abelian  integral,  introduction 

of,  254. 
Periods  of  elliptic  function,  change  from 
one  primitive  pair  to  another,  282; 
and  invariants  of,  relations  between, 

321  to  324 ; 
primitive,  277 ; 
primitive  pairs  of,  281 ; 
round  branch-cut  compared  with  peri- 
ods across  branch-cut,  255. 
Periodicity,  lemmas  on,  278; 
moduli  of,  see  period ; 
single,  277;  double,  278;  multiple,  280, 
472. 
Place,  defined,  205. 
PI  ticker's  equations,  233. 
Point  00,  18. 
Points  and  numbers,  correspondence  of, 

1,  41,  46. 
Points,  derived  mass  of,  50. 
discrete  mass  of,  49; 
distribution  of,  50 ; 
linear  mass  of,  50. 
Poisson's  integral,  388; 

Paraf 's  proof  of  convergence  for  series 
in  connexion  with,  388. 
Polars  of  a  point  with  regard  to  a  cubic, 
28; 

with  regard  to  a  binary  form,  27. 
Pole,  definition  of,  112; 

onler  of,  112. 
Potentials,  juxtaposition  of,  483 ; 

of  first  kind,  on  Riemann  surface,  481 ; 

linear  independence  of,  484; 
of  second  kind,  481 ;  existence  of  one- 
valued  elementary ; 
of  third  kind,  482; 

Schwarz's  upper  limit  of  oscillation  of, 
in  case  of  circle,  421;  Neumann's 
closer  limit,  424 ; 
superposition  of,  483 ; 
theorems  on,  382; 
upper  limits  of,  along  paths  in  region, 

4(^; 
with  discontinuities,  theorems  on,  424. 
Power,  complex,  126. 
Prepared  equation,  154. 
Primitive  pair  of  periods,  281;   period, 

277. 
Principal  value  of  an  integral,  196. 


Product,  doubly  infinite,  85 ; 

singly  infinite,  77  et  seq.;  expression 

of  ffu  as,  317 ;  expression  of  ff.u  as, 

321. 
Product  theorems  for  double  theta-funo- 

tions,  368. 
Punctured  Riemann  surface,  229. 

Quadrangle,   harmonic,   23; 

equianharmonic,  25. 
Quasi-in version,  see  inversion. 

Radius  of  convergence,  88. 
Rational  function,  9. 
Reduced  mark,  345. 

Residues  of  integral  of  one-valued  func- 
tion, 181 ; 

of  Abelian  integral,  253 ; 

sum  of,  when  zero,  182,  430. 
Retrosection,  231. 

Riemann,  lower  limits  of  Abelian  inte- 
grals selected  by,  460 ; 

treatment  of  functions  by,  peculiari- 
ties of,  427. 
Riemann-Roch  theorem,  441 ; 

application  of,  450. 
Riemann  sphere,  206. 
Riemann  surface,  algebraic  functions  on, 
243; 

canonical  dissection  of,  234 ; 

examples  of,  213 ; 

for  algebraic  function,  construction 
of  211; 

functions  one- valued  on,  227 ; 

integration  on,  245 ; 

Klein's  new  kind  of,  274 ; 

loops  on,  212. 
Riemann's  theta-formula,  336 ; 

deductions  from,  357  et  seq.; 

Prym's  extension  of,  356. 
Rosenhain  hexads,  definition  of,  353. 

when  pentagonal,  353 ; 

when  triangular,  353. 

Semi-convergence,  64. 
Sequence,  42 ; 

regular,  42. 
Series  derived  from  P{z) ,  when  derived 
directly,    101;    when  derived   in- 
directly, 102; 

integral,  86  et  seq.;  defines  continuous 
function,  90;  in  one  variable,  8(>; 
in  n  variables,  87;  in  l/z,  107; 
product  of,  100 ; 

double  complex,  absolute  convergence 
of,  76,  77 ; 

double  real,  75 ; 

integration  of,  176 ; 

multiple,  72 ; 

with  real  terms,  63  et  seq. 
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Sigma  functions,  doable,  481. 
Singularities  of  algebraic  functions,  ex- 
amples on  resolution  of,  140. 
Singularity  of  algebraic  curve,  resolution 

of,  133. 
Singular  line,  119. 
Singular  points,  definition  of,  106 ; 

of  analytic    function,  discussion   of, 
108. 
Special  algebraic  functions,  defined,  441 ; 
expressed  by  means  of  theta-f  unctions, 
467. 
Sphere,  representation  on,  18; 
of  cubic,  29 ; 
of  quartic,  35. 
Stroke,  3; 

elementary  operations  with,  5,  6. 
Surface,  unilateral,  Mobius's  example  of, 
227. 
when  simply,  doubly,  etc.,  connected, 
228. 
Symbols,  equality  and  inequality  of  num- 
ber-. 
Synunedian  point,  26,  29. 


Taylor's  theorem,  Gauchy's  extension  of 
91,173; 

for  two  variables,  178. 
Theta-f  unctions,  p-tuple,  372 ; 

when  even  or  odd,  373. 


Theta-f  unction  on  Riemann  surface,  arbi- 
trary constants  in,  expressed  as 
half-periods,  468; 

differences  of  notation  of,  460; 

has  p  zeros,  459 ; 

identical  vanishing  of,  466,  469; 

relations  between  zeros  of,  46L 
Transcendental  function,  112; 

integral  function,  112. 
Transformation,  bilinear,  19; 

birational,  260; 

Cremona,  134 ; 

orthomorphic,  14 ; 
Turn-point,  defined,  214. 

Undetermined  coefficients,  theorem   of, 
for  one  variable,  92 ; 
for  n  variables,  94. 
Upper  limit,  48. 

Variable,  continuity  of,  48 ; 
upper  and  lower  limit  of,  48. 

Weierstrass's  theorem,  preliminary  to 
study  of  functions  of  n  variables, 

94; 
theory  of  the  analytic  function,  101 

et  seq.; 
theory  of  elliptic  functions,  296  et  seq. 

Zero,  definition  of,  93; 
order  of,  179. 
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Abhildungf  conforme^  conform  represen- 
tation. 

Abweichung,  amplitude. 

Absolute  value,  module,  ctbsoluter  Be- 
trag,  p.  2. 

Absoluter  Betrag,  absolute  value. 

Algebraic  configuration  (or  formation), 
algehraisches  Gebilde,  p.  328. 

Algebraischcs  Oebilde,  algebraic  config- 
uration. 

Amplitude,  argument,  Abweichung,  p.  2. 

Analysis  Situs,  topology,  geometry  of  sit- 
uation (H.  J.  S.  Smith),  geometry 
of  position  (Clerk  Maxwell),  p.  232. 

Argument,  amplitude. 

Ausserweaentlicher  singularer  Punkt, 
non-essential  singularity,  pole. 

Bank  (of  across-cut),  Ufer, 

Barrier,  coupure  (Hermite) ;  see  cross- 
cut. 

Bereich,  region. 

Betrag,  abaoluter,  absolute  value. 

Bilinear  transformation,  Kreisverwandr 
scha/t, 

Birational  transformation,  correspon- 
dence, transformation  birationelle, 
comreapojulance  uniforme  ou  bi- 
rationelle, eindeutige  Trans/ormoF- 
tion. 

Branch,  Zweig. 

Branch-cut,  cross-line  (Cliflford),  Verzwei- 
gungschnitt. 

Branch-place,  Verziceigungsstelle.  See 
branch-point. 

Branch-point,  spire,  spiral  point  (Smith), 
point  singulier  d*embranchement, 
point  de  ramification,  Verzwei- 
gungspunkt,  Windungspunkt. 

Charakteristik,  mark. 

Circuit,  used  by  Briot  and  Bouquet  in  the 
sense  of  a  closed  path  which  en- 
closes all  the  loops  drawn  from 
some  point  to  the  branch-points, 
vollstandiger  Umgang, 


Class-moduli,  Moduln  einer  Elasse  (Bie- 
mann),  p.  441. 

Conform  representation,  orthomorphic 
transformation,  representation  con- 
forme,  conforme  Abbildung,  p.  14. 

Connexion,  Zusamm^enhang. 

Continuation,  extension  analytiqv^.  Fort- 
setzung. 

Contour  6l&nientaire  (Puiseux),  loop. 

Convergenz  in  gleichem  Grade,  uniform 
convergence. 

Correspondance  uniforme,  birational  cor- 
respondence. 

Coupure  (Hermite),  cross-cut,  barrier. 

Critical  points,  p.  12,  p.  127. 

Cross-cut,  section  (sometimes  coupure), 
Querschnitt. 

Deficiency,  rank,  genus  (H.  J.  S.  Smith), 
Geschlecht,  Rang. 

Delimited,  voUstdndig  begranzt. 

Discontinuitdt  erster  Gattung,  non-essen- 
tial singularity,  pole,  infinity. 
'Domain,  domaine,   Umgebung.      Some- 
times used  in  other  senses. 

Doppelfidche,  unilateral  surface. 

Eindndrig,  one-valued  (not  in  common 
use). 

Eindeutig,  one-valued. 

Eindeutige  Transformation,  birational 
transformation. 

Einfach  zvsammenhdngend,  simply  con- 
nected. 

Equivalent  paths,  simultane  Bahnen  der 
Niveaupunkte  (Neumann). 

Essential  singularity,  point  singulier 
essentiel,  wtsentlicher  singularer 
Punkt. 

Extension  analytique,  continuation. 

Facteur  primaire,  primary  factor. 
Fonction  entiere,  holomorphic  function, 

integral  function. 
fractionnaire,  meromorphic  function, 

fractional  function. 
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FoTict  ion  {continued) . 

holomorphBy  holomorphic  function. 

m^romorphe^  meromorphic  function. 

monogene,  function,  monogenic  func- 
tion. 

synectiquBj  holon^orphic  function. 
Fortsetzung,  continuation. 
Functionenpaarf  p.  141. 

Ganze  algehraische  Function,  integral 
algebraic  function. 

Ganze  eindeutige  Function^   or    ganze 
Function^  holomorphic  throughout 
finite  part  of  plane. 
-<7e6iet,  region. 

Genre,  deficiency.  Used  by  Laguerre  in 
another  sense,  p.  187. 

Qeometry  of  situation,  see  Analysis  Situs. 

Geschlecht,  deficiency. 

Gleichmaasig  convergent,  uniformly  con- 
vergent. 

Gleichverzvoeigt,  like-branched. 

Grenzpunkte,  limiting  points. 

Grundzahl,  index. 

Harmonic  function,  harmonisch.  The 
term  is  used  in  a  special  sense  in 
the  chapter  on  Dirichlet's  problem, 
p.  377. 

Holomorphic  function,  fonction  holomor- 
phe,  entiere  (Halphen),  syTiectique 
(Cauchy),  ganze  eindeutige  Func- 
tion, ganze  Function,  (holomorphic 
throughout  finite  part  of  plane,  p. 
161). 

Index  of  a  surface  (or  system  of  sur- 
faces), order  of  connexion  (for  a 
single  surface),  ordre  adelphiqu^ 
(Laurent),  Grundzahl. 

Infinitely  slow  (convergence),  unendlich 
verzogerte. 

Infinity,  injini,  UnMetigkeitspunkt.  See 
non-essential  singularity. 

Integral  algebraic  function  of  a  Riemann 
surface  (p.  263),  ganze  algehraische 
Function. 

Integral  function,  whether  rational  (p.  9) 
or  transcendental  (p.  112),  fonction 
entiere,  ganze  Function. 

Integral  series,  power-series,  s^rie  entihre, 
s4rie  de  jniissances,  Fotenzreihe, 

Isogonal  transformation,  isogonale  Ver- 
wandtschaft. 

Kreisverwandtschaft,  bilinear  transfor- 
mation. 
Kreuzungspujikt,  turn-point. 

Lacet,  loop. 


Like-branched,  gleichverztoeigt,  p.  245. 
Limiting  points,  Chrenzpunkte. 
Loop,  lacet,  contour  ^Umentair  e(Pm8&ax), 
Schleife, 

Many-placed,  mehrwerthig. 
Many-valued,    multiforme,  plurivoque, 

polytrope,  mehrdeutig,  sometimes 

mehrwerthig. 
Mark,  Characteristik, 
-Mass  of  points,  masse,  Punktmenge. 
Mehrdeutig,  many-valued. 
Mehrfach   zusammenhangend,  multiple 

connected. 
Mehrwerthig,   many-placed    (sometimes 

many-valued). 
Meromorphic  function,  Fonction  m^ro- 

morphe,    Fonction    fractionnaire 

(Halphen). 
Module,  absolute  value. 
Moduln  einer  Klasse,  class-moduli. 
Moduli  of  a  theta-f  unction,  Thetarmoduln^ 

p.  343. 
Monadelphe,  simply  connected. 
Monodrom4?,  one- valued. 
Monogenic  function,  function,  fonction 

monogene,  monogene  Function, 
Monotrope,  one-valued. 
Multiforme,  many-valued. 
Multiply    connected    (region),    aire    a 

multiple   connection,  polyadelphe, 

mehrfach  zusammenhangencL 

Nahe,  neighbourhood. 
Neighbourhood,  voisinage,  NShe, 
Non-essential  singularity,  pdle,  ausser" 
wesentlicher    singulSrer     Punkt, 
Discontinuit&t  erster  Gattung,  Pol. 

-One-valued,  uniforms,  univoque,  monO' 
drome,  monotrope,  eindeutig,  ein- 
werthig,  einandrig. 

Order  of  connexion,  see  index. 

Ordre  adelphique,  index. 

Orthomorphic  transformation  (Cayley), 
see  conform  representation. 

-Place,  Stelle. 
Point  de  ramification,  branch-point; 
singuUer  d^embranchement,  branch- 
point; 
singulier  essentiel,  essential  singular- 
ity. 
Pole,  see  non-essential  singularity. 
Polyadelphe,  multiply  connected. 
Polytrope,  many-valued. 
Potenzreihe,  integral  series. 
Power-series,  integral  series. 
Primary  factor,  facteur  primaire,  Prim' 
factor,  p.  190. 
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Prim-factor,  primary  factor. 
Punktmenge,  mass  of  points. 

Querschnittf  cross-cut. 

Ramification,  point  de,  branch-point. 
Rany,  deficiency. 
Region,  Bereich,  Gehiet; 

of  continuity,  Stetiffkeitsbereirh. 
Re^^ular  sequence,  reyuldre  Folge. 
Retrosection,     retrosection,     RUckkehr" 

schnitt. 
Riickkefirschnitt,  retrosection . 

Schlei/e,  loop. 

Section,  cross-cut. 

JSdrie  de  puissances,  integral  series; 

entiere,  integral  series. 
Simply    connected     (region),     {aire)     a 

simjde  connexion,  monadelphe,  ein- 

fach  zusammenhiinyend. 
Simultane  Bahnen   der   Niveaupunktey 

equivalent  paths. 
Spire,  see  branch-point. 
Stelle,  place. 
titrecke,  stroke. 
Stroke,  strecke. 
Synectiqtie ,  holomorphic. 

Tied,  verknUp/t,  p.' 441. 

Transcendental  integral  function,   tran- 

scendente  gauze  Function,  p.  112. 
Turn-point,  Kreuzung»punkt. 

Ufer,  bank  (of  a  cross-cut). 

Ultraelliptic  functions,  hyperelliptic  func- 
tions in  the  case  p  =  2.  This  term 
is  falling  into  disuse. 

Umgang,  circuit. 


Umgebung,  domain. 

Unbedingt  convergent,  unconditionally 
convergent. 

Unconditionally  convergent,  unbedingt 
convergent. 

Unendlich  verzogerte  (Convergeuz),  infi- 
nitely slow  (convergence). 

Uniforme,  one- valued. 

Uniform  (convergence) ,  gleichmdssig,  in 
gleichem  Grade. 

Unilateral  surface,  one-sided,  Dopptl- 
flrdcke. 

UnMetigkeitspunkt,  discontinuity,  often 
infinity. 

Verkilupft,  tied. 

Verzw eigu  ngschnitt,  branch-cut. 
Verzweigungspunkt,  branch-point. 
Voisinage,  neighbourhood. 
VollstUndig  begrdnzt,  delimited. 

Werthigkeit,  number  of  times  that  a  func- 
tion takes  any  assign ed-value. 
[An  m-placed  function  has  '  Werthig- 
keit* m.] 

Wesentlicher  lingular er  Punkt,  essential 
singularity. 

Wesentliche   snnguldre  Stelle,  essential 
singularity. 

Windungsfl.dche,    winding-surface ;    ex- 
ample on  p.  207. 

Windungftpunkt,  branch-point. 

Zusammenhang,  connexion. 
Zusammenhdngend,  ein/ach,  simply  con- 
nected. 
mehrfach,  multiply  connected. 
Zweig,  branch. 
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